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Marlborough 


Exhibition  December  1962  -  January  1963 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street  London  W1 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6195-6 
Cables:  Bondarto 

19th  and  20th  Century 
Drawings,  Watercolours 
and  Sculpture 


Boudin  Jeunes  Femmes  en  Crinolines  sur  la  plage 
4f  x  9| inches 


de  Dreux  Scene  de  Chasse  6£  x  9  inches 

Important  French 
Impressionists  and  Modern 
Works  of  Art 
Contemporary  Painting 
and  Sculpture 


Guys   La  Daumont  imperiale  au  Bois  4£  x  10|  inches 


Jongkind   Port  en  Holland,  vue  d'une  eglise  7|  x  10£  inches 


JEREMY  LTD, 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  FLAxman  0644 


A  superb  quality  and  most  decorative  late  eighteenth 
century  six-branch  Viennese  ormolu  and  cut  glass 
Chandelier  of  unusually  small  proportions. 
Circa  1790. 

Dimensions:  Width  1  ft.  9  in. 
Height  (from  ceiling  plate  to  bottom  finial)  3  ft.  3  in. 


The  Connoisseur 


JANUARY  1963 


Vol.  152.  No.  611 


Tribute  to  the  British  Antique  Dealer  (36) 

Boscobel.  A  Hudson  River  country  house  built  in  1805. 

William  Billingsley  and  the  Pinxton  china  factory  and  some  unpublished  original  factory 
Candlesticks  with  figure  stems 

Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  tapestries  and  wall  hangings  in  Switzerland 

Late  Stuart  splendours  at  Kensington.  Some  documents  preserved  at  Delft 

Pictures  from  Aske  Hall.  Loaned  by  the  Marquess  of  Zetland 

Frank  Dobson:  four  drawings 

The  Art  Market  Yesterday  and  Today 

International  Saleroom 

Art  in  the  modern  manner 

The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

In  the  Galleries 

Books  Reviewed 

Book  Production  Notes 

Books  Received 

Glass  studies  and  The  Corning  Museum.  Report  from  America 
A  Delacroix  exhibition  in  Canada 
The  Connoisseur  in  America 
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On  Cover 

Seascape  with  Fishing  Boats,  by  William  van  der  Velde,  detail. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  S.W.i.  (see  page  49) 

Colour  Plates 

The  Dining  Room,  Boscobel,  Garrison-on-Hudson,  U.S.A. 

The  Drawing  Room,  Boscobel,  Garrison-on-Hudson,  U.S.A. 

Porcelain  from  the  Pinxton  china  factory 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Coke-Steel. 

The  Legend  oj  St.  Vincent,  one  of  a  set  of  four  tapestries  from  the  Minster  of  Berne,  circa  1513-1515, 
now  in  the  Historical  Museum,  Berne,  2  details. 
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'MAN  &  SONS  LTD. 
'  

23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l. 
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ONE  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  II  CARVED  WALNUT  TORCHERES 
Height  4  ft.  I  in.  Width  I  ft.  o£  in.  Depth  I  ft.  o£  in. 


TELEPHONE  HYDE  PARK  0444 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


TELEGRAMS  &LAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON  ffl> 


in 


The  Connoisseur 


FEBRUARY  1963 

TEN  SHILLINGS 

TWO  DOLLARS  U.S.A. 


Next 
month 


in 


The  Connoisseur 


The  first  article  describes,  with  striking  colour  and  monochrome  illustrations,  an 
800-year-old  tale  of  mediaeval  intrigue  and  shaded  courtyards  at  historic  Grey's  Court, 
near  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxfordshire  home  of  Sir  Felix  and  Lady  Brunner. 

There  is  also  the  second  part  of  the  important  contribution  (for  Part  1  see  this  issue)  on 
some  unpublished  original  records  dealing  with  William  Billingsley  and  the  Pinxton 
China  Factory. 

A  critical  survey  of  a  recently  published  book  on  Victorian  Furniture  with  illustrations 
of  some  examples  of  decorative  furniture  produced  during  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

A  finely  illustrated  article,  Hogarth  as  an  Engraver  on  Silver,  studies  of  whose  engrav- 
ings have  hitherto  produced  many  contradictions  and  paradoxes. 

A  retrospective  report  on  two  exhibitions  of  Old  Master  Drawings  in  Florence. 

A  scholarly  article  by  one  of  Switzerland's  leading  art-historians  on  Swiss  Mediaeval 
Stained  Glass. 


Modern  art,  International  Saleroom,  The  Connoisseur  in  America — and  all  the  regular 
features  which  make  The  Connoisseur  'the  most  widely  read,  serious  magazine  in 
America  devoted  to  international  art'. 
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GLAISHER  AND  NASH  LTD 


Telephone  * 
BELgravi a  2285-2286. 

Cables 
Gnash   London  S.W.1. 


Works  of  Art 


Lowndes  Lodge, 
Cadogan  Place, 
London.  S.  W.  1. 
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A  richly  coloured  Commode  in  kingwood  with  brass  and  ebony  inlay,  by  George  Bullock. 
Circa  1810.     40  inches   high,  4I£  inches  wide,    15^   inches  deep. 

A  small  early  19th-century  Bracket  Clock  in  ebony  and  ormolu,  by  Grant. 
9£  inches  high,  7  inches  wide.  ' 
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WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE 
LONDON  W.C.2 
AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248/49 
Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London  W.C.2 


Fine  quality  antique  silver 
Tea  and  Coffee  set  with 
Tea  Pot  stand 

Date  1804-9:  by  Thomas  Law 
Weight  67  oz.  gross 


Large  and  interesting  collection  of  fine  Old  English  Silver 


PRIDES  of  LONDON  u° 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


An  elegant  Hepplewhite  window  seat 
with  a  mahogany  frame,  upholstered 
in  old  gold  velvet. 

Width  39  inches. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET 
S.W.I 

Tel :  BELgravia  3080 
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M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


On  the  Seine 
by 

STANISLAS  LRPINE 

Canvas  15  X  21 J  inches  (38  X  55  cm.) 
Framed  2A\  X  29  inches  (57  X  74  cm.) 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 


VII 


H.  S. 
WELLBY 

Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

16c  Grafton  Street 
London  W.i 

Tel  :  Hyde  Park  i  C97 


Antique  English 
and  Continental  Silver 
Old  Sheffield  Plate 


Silver  gilt  Cup  and  Cover  by 
BENEDIKT  ENGELSCHALK 
of  Augsburg,  c.  1590 
Height  14.5  inches 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT&  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


Bare  antique  Derby  shell  Sweetmeat  Centrepiece.  Decorated  with 
shells,  etc.,  in  relief;  interiors  of  the  shell-shaped  dishes  reveal 
painted  butterflies,  insects,  etc.  11 J  inches  high. 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Antique  garden  statuary 
and  furniture 


MALLETT 

at 

bourdon  l/ouse 
Cimitecf 


Fine  French 
and  Continental  furniture 
Sculpture  and  objets  d' art 


Very  fine  Italian  Florentine  bust  of  ayouth, 
attributed  to  Giovanni   Angelo  Montorsoli 
(1C07-IC63).  Total  height  1  ft.  1  in. 

A  pair  of  Louis  XVI  black  marble  urns,  with  ormolu  mounts  of  unusual  quality,  c.  177  c.  Height  1  ft.  rj  in. 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  2444/5 


2  DAVIES  STREET  •  BERKELEY  SQUARE  •  LONDON  W  I 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE — 40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 


Telegrams:  MALETHOUS  LONDON 
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DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

45  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 

Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


An  elegant  pair  of  late  18th-century  torcheres 
decorated  in  dark  green  with  carved  and  gilt 
wood  ramsheads,  lion  paw  feet  and  paterae  and 
surmounted  by  marble  tops.  Height  44£  inches. 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


70   SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)         Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


A  French  needlework  carpet  on  aubergine  coloured  ground  with  blue  borders.  The 
overall  floral  design  is  in  natural  colours.  Size  13  ft.  5  in.  x  8  ft.  8  in.  Circa  1820. 
FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES         ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 
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Internationally 
Famous  for  Fine  Carpets 


An  exceptionally  fine  Kashan  Prayer  Rug 
Size  6  ft.  10  in.  x  4  ft.  9  in. 
Ref.  No.  51336 

The 

House  of  Perez 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 

112  and  168  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  441 1  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address:  CARPEREZET  London,  S.W.3 

The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompton  Road  feature 
a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Tapestries.  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours 
are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 
Also  BRISTOL  &  AMSTERDAM 
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A  fine  pair  of  Irish  Walerford  cut-glass 
candelabra  of  elegant  form.  Circa  177S. 
Height  24  inches;  breadth  12  inches 

FINE  FURNITURE      CARPETS       PAINTINGS       WORKS  OF  ART 

HOWARD 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 
8  DAVIES  STREET        BERKELEY  SQUARE        LONDON  W 


drian  galleries 


drian  artists  annual  exhibition 


APERGIS 

BAKIC 

BLAND 

BOSWELL 

BOWEN 

BURT 

CAMPBELL 

CARRUTHERS 

CORBIDGE 

CROSS 

CROZIER 

EDMONDS 

FOUJINO 

GILBERT 


HALLER 

HAN  LAN 

HOLDEN 

KIRCHBERGER 

KONEKAMP 

LACASSE 

MARKS 

MARR 

NALECZ 

PASS 

PENN 

PILLET 

PORTWAY 

RUMMEL 


SANDLE 

SCHETTINI 

SOUTHALL 

TAMIR 

TATE 

THEMERSON 

TURKIEW1CZ 

WATKINS 

WEICHBERGER 

ZACK 

ZORAN 

ZULAWSKI 

etc. 


5/7  porchester  place  marble  arch  london  w2  pad  9473 
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Mela 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request)  § 


J.  SCHOOFF  -  1648 


Panel  30J  X  46^  inches 


M.  BLOOM  &  SON 


13  Norris  Street  Haymarket 
London  S.W.I      Tra:  5984 


A  FINE  RARE 
CHARLES  II  TANKARD  AMD  COVER 

1677 

Maker's  mark  WS 
LONDON 
height  6  .J  inches  •  weight  48  ounces 
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THE 

LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

30  BRUTON  STREET 
#  LONDON  Wl 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
Telegrams:  Drawings,  London,  W.I 


HENRI  FANTIN-LATOUR 

Balsamines,  peches  et  abricots 
Dated  77     22£  x  18  inches 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 

BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 

FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OB  JETS  DE  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURES  OF  VARIOUS  PERIODS  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 

The  Connoisseur,  January,  T963 
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Greorge  II  Silver 

A  rare  pair  of  Sauce  Boats  with  an  applied  rococo  cartouche  on  each 
side  of  the  body.  Finely  modelled  dolphin  mask  spouts  and  mermaid 
figure  handles.  London  1739  by  William  Kidney.  Weight  48.75  oz. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET  •  LONDON  Wl  •  Tel:  HYDe  Park  6767 


By  appointment 
to  H.M. The  Queen 
Silversmiths  and 
Jewellers 


D.  M.  fcr  P 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street 
Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables: 
Vivantique,  London  W.l 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  POTTERY  BIRDS 

An  interesting  group  of  birds,  showing  a  wide  variety 
in  modelling  and  decoration. 

Top:  Prattware  nun-pigeon  tureen,  with  clear  yellow 
cover,  on  green  base.  6£  inches  long.  Circa  1770. 
Left:    Staffordshire  bird,  brilliantly   coloured.  Blue 
tail,  cherry  wings  and  beak,  and  green  base.  4  inches 
high.  Circa  1790. 

Centre:  Whieldon  parrot  on  tree  trunk.  Softly  col- 
oured, translucent,  manganese  glazes.  3f  inches  high. 
Circa  1760. 

Right:  Whieldon-school  cockerel,  feathers  in  relief, 
decorated  with  translucent  glazes  of  ochre  and  green, 
with  touches  of  blue.  3 J  inches  high.  Circa  1770. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


Pair  of  Candlesticks,  1698 
Richd.  SYNGIN 


Promenade 


Pair  of  Candlesticks,  1756 
John  CAFE 


Tankard,  1708 
Nathaniel  lock 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


A  pair  of  very  unusual  Hcpplewhitc  mahogany  armchairs,  beautifully  proportioned 
and  originally  intended  as  individual  chairs  for  a  lady  and  gentleman.  The  arms  of 
the  lady's  chair  are  specially  shaped  and  set  back  to  allow  for  the  style  of  her  dress. 


44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 


Telephones:  Museum  2121 


Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


A  rare  satin  wood  Sheraton  patience  table,  circa  1790. 
Height  2  ft.  4  in.,  width  open  3  ft.  n£  in., 
width  closed  2  ft.,  depth  1  ft.  n£  in. 

A  fine  carved  and  gilt  Chippendale  mirror  frame,  circa  1770. 
Overall  height  3  ft.  11  in.,  overall  width  2  ft.  2  in. 

A  pair  of  Adam  candlesticks  on  blue  glass  and  ormolu  bases, 
circa  1780.  Height  n£  in. 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


Antique  Silver  Coffee  Pot 
William  IV  A.D.  1834 
Maker  Richard  Sibley.  £iro 


HICKLENTON  & 
90  CHE APSIDE 


PHILLIPS 

LONDON     E  C  2 


G.  N.  DAWNAY 

(Fine  Arts) 

Specialist  in  the 
Finest  and  Rarest  in 
English  and  Welsh  Ceramics 


108  Penylan  Road,  CARDIFF 

Telephone:  Cardiff  36888 


Private  residence 
By  appointment 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
promptly,  safely  and  economically. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the   world.    Storage  facilities  at 
London,   Liverpool,   Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

FINE  PAINTINGS 


Oil  on  canvas  20  x  14  inches 

1708     FRANCIS  HAYMAN,  r.a.  1776 


8  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON  Wl 

elephone:  HYDf  park  7567  Cables:  Jonmit,  London 


COSIMO  I  DE'  MEDICI 

Marble 
Height  17£  inches 

by 

BACCIO  BANDINELLI 

1488-1560 


Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art 


PEEL  &  HUMPHRIS  LTD 

37    NEW    BOND    STREET    LONDON  Wl 

MAYFAIR  6240 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporaij  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  £7th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

8r,  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


An  important  Swedish  tankard 
by  JOHAN  BlftRK,  VASTERAS,  1680-1709 


An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  Continental  Silver 

Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262 


Small  rare  Louis  XVI  commode  in  tulipwood, 
stamped  MOREAU 


JACQUES  PERRIN 


For  Sale 

French  XVII  -  XVIII  Century  Furniture 
Objets  d'Art 


Antiques  Bought  and  Sold 
Expert  Valuations 


3,  Quai  Voltaire  -  Paris  -  Bab.  41.33 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  ■  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  ■  JADES  ■  MARBLES 
TO RTOISESH ELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  1770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 
Telephone:  museum  1268 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

!   Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

'<   Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

* 

❖ 
<> 

HENRY  SPENCER  1 

&  SONS  ¥ 

ESTABLISHED  1840  X 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I.  Y 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I.  X 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I.  ❖ 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I.  Y 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire  | 

Sales  by  Auction  ❖ 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses  y 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties  X 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts.  | 

Telephone  53 1-2  v 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  i  | 

Telephone  2J206-7  X 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts.  | 

Telephone  3347-8  ❖ 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  | 
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Length  of  shelf  6  ft.  I£  in. 

Total  height  4  ft.  I0£  in. 

Opening  width  3  ft.  6  in. 

Opening  height  3  ft.  4y  in. 


Mid  18th  Century  English  Pinewood  Chimney  piece,  carvings  of  superb 
quality.  The  leaf  scroll  treatment  to  the  centrepiece  and  plinths  being 

an  unusual  and  pleasing  feature. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  note:  We  close  1.0  p.m.  Saturdays 


MEISSEN,  c.  1745 
Model  by  J.  J.  Kandler 
6]  inches  high 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


NEWMAN  &  NEWMAN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH 

H.  L  BACKER  LTD. 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephones:  KENsington  5272  &  3793 


SPECIALISTS  IN  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAINS,  FAIENCE  &  MAIOLICA, 
OBJETS  DE  VERTU, 
MINIATURES 


Laird  Clowes  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


JAMES  II  silver  tumbler  cup  by  RS  (mullet  below)  London  1685. 


actual  size 


25  Beauchamp  Place,  London,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  8476 


Shovel  <S$lee£  S&ndott  <%^/ 


Hyde  Park  47 1  1 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  l4/9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I  Telephone:  LANgham  3677 


RALPH  COX 

S^'nco/ll         Telephone  22463 


Rare  Sheraton 
standing  corner 
cupboard  of 
diminutive 
proportions,  28  in. 
high,  21  in.  wide.  £85. 
Also  one  of  a  charming  pair  of 
bronze  figures,  French,  early 
XIX  century 


THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  BUYERS 


Discerning  buyers  and  sellers  appreciate  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  dealing  with  members.  A  booklet  price  5/-  post 
free  ($1  in  the  U.S.A.),  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in  antiques  and 
works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will 
be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

20,  Rutland  Gate,  London,  S.W.7. 

Telephone:  Kensington  4128  &  2102 


Engraved  Cartouche  by  P.  Moreau.  Paris,  1771 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  11 
Jewellers 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Six  interesting  Russian  Scent  Flagons 


Top  left:  Faberge  scent  bottle,  striated  agate  with  granulated  gold  mounts  with  carved  laurel  swags  and  a  cabochon  ruby  finial  signed  by 

H.  Wigstrom  and  bearing  gold  mark  72. 
Top  centre:  Russian  gold  mounted  rock-crystal  bottle  with  ruby  snap,  the  top  decorated  with  a  cat's  eye  and  diamond  cluster. 
Top  right:  Galle  glass  art  nouveau  bottle  of  a  mulberry  colour  with  a  samarodok  gold  mount  relieved  with  carved  leaves  and  cabochon  ruby  berries 

and  diamonds.  Signed  by  Friedrich  Kochli  of  St.  Petersburg 
Front  left :  Faberge  scent  bottle,  enamelled  translucent  pale  blue  over  a  wave  patterned  field  with  two-colour  gold  carved  laurel  mounts  and  a  rose 

diamond  set  in  the  top.  Signed  K.  0 
Front  centre :  Varicoloured  agate  scent  bottle,  by  Faberge  with  hammered  gold  mount  set  with  a  cabochon  ruby  and  diamond  spray.  Signed  by  the 

early  workmaster  Erik  Kollin. 

Front  right:  Scent  bottle  in  carved  topaz  quartz  formed  as  a  pine  cone,  the  carved  gold  mount  set  with  diamonds  and  a  large  carved  ruby  of  fine 

colour,  by  Bolin. 


Two  attractive  English  mid-eighteenth  century  gold  and  figured  agate 

cagework  boxes 


FRANCE  IS  A  GARDEN 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  the  Garden  of  Eden... 
and  then  after  that  were  created  the  Gardens 
of  France. 

Ever  since,  and  no  doubt  even  before,  some  of 
the  greatest  minds  in  France  have  been  concern, 
ed  with  gardens,  a  mirror  of  the  poetry  and 
logic  of  the  French  way  of  life. 
Besides  the  celebrated  "jardins  a  la  francaise" 
that  you  can  see  at  Villandry  and  Vaux,  there 
are  ancient  forests  where  Frenchmen  hunt  for 
boar  and  antlered  stag...  landscapes  so  dazzling 
that  like  Chenonceaux  or  Voute-Polignac,  they 
could  have  been  invented  only  by  the  French... 
and  nearly  everywhere  you  go,  a  stabbing 
glimpse  of  beauty  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 


FRANCE 

for  further  information  and  assistance,  consult  the  : 

COMMISSARIAT  GENERAL  AU  TOURISME 
127  Champs  Elysees  Paris  -  BALzac  12-80 


DUITS 


LTD  . 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


SWT) 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


lUItlingate  ^ohnston^rto1 

 Established  1815  

Head  office: 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER  -  SOUTHAMPTON 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 
TORONTO  -  NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEEDS 
LEICESTI 
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Jtlarp  PtlltS 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Walnut  Credenza 

French 

Second  half  of  the  15th  century- 
Height  6  ft.  4  in. 
Width  3  ft.  4  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  7  in. 


14th  century  Spanish  Chalice 


Many  tine  early  pieces 
of  English  and  Continental 

Furniture  and  early 
Wood  Sculptures  in  stock 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

Telephone  HUNGERFORD  200 


REMBRANDT  VAN  RIJN  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  panel  i6|  x  ioj  inches 

Provenance:  Sir  John  Savile,  Rufford  Abbey,  1888,  No.  38. 

Sir  J.  Savile  Luinley,  K.C.B.,  Ministre  d' Angleterre,  bruxelles. 

Certificate:  Prof.  Leo  Van  Puyvelde,  Directeur,  Musee  Royale,  Bruxelles. 

Since  Rembrandt  frequently  painted  scenes  from  his  own  life,  it  is  possible  to  date  this  exquisite  panel  frbm  the 
year  1641.  After  the  phenomenal  success  in  Amsterdam  of  The  Anatomy  Lesson  1632,  and  some  other  important 
works,  the  guardians  of  the  wealthy  orphan  Saskia  Van  Uylenberg,  who  the  painter  had  long  loved,  allowed  a 
marriage  to  take  place  in  1634,  and  Saskia  became  Rembrandt's  model  in  scenes  of  gaiety  and  sorrow. 

The  young  couple  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  three  children  in  infancy,  but  in  1641  their  only  surviving  child. 
Titus,  was  born.  This  touching  picture  called  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  commemorates  the  joyful  event. 
The  angel  in  celestial  gold,  with  smiling  face  and  arms  and  wings  outstretched,  swoops  down  from  a  sky  of 
tender  blue.  He  gently  guides  before  him  the  three  lost  children  now  winged  like  their  little  cherubic  companions 
in  the  sky.  Saskia,  the  mother,  looks  fragile  and  was  destined  to  fade  out  of  life  a  year  later.  The  man  in  the 
background  is  Rembrandt's  father,  while  in  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  young  girl  we  have  the  first  appearance  of 
Heinricke  van  Stoffels,  who,  on  Saskia's  death,  took  charge  of  the  household.  The  picture  is  a  unique  record  of 
Rembrandt's  poignant  personal  history. 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

i8a  Grafton  Street,  London  W.i 

Telephone:  Hvde  Park  r/744 


ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  SILVER 


CAUDLE  CUP  AND  COVER,  CHARLES  II,  LONDON  1676-7 

with  recorded  maker's  mark  E.G.  (Jackson  page  131). 
The  embossing  describes  the  supporters  of  the  Royal  Arms,  between  a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers,  the 
unicorn  on  the  obverse,  with  the  lion  on  the  other  side.  The  footed  cover  or  wine  taster  is  a  rare  example. 

Female  terminal  heads  complete  the  handles. 
Height  6  inches.  Weight  21  ounces. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  answer  your  enquiries  and  to  give  you  details  of  the  Silver 

from  the  Collection  of 

LOUIS  WINE  lid 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  1840 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Fine  pair  of  Adam  carved  wood  and  gilded  elbow  chairs,  circa  1780.  Extreme  width  of  seat  1  ft.  Ii£  in. 

26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET  MAIDENHEAD  BERKSHIRE  tel.  (3  lines)  26363-4,  22923 


HAIM'S      31  Brook  Street,  London,  Wi 


Tel:  MAYfair  6300 


Large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  and 
Savonnerie 
Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 

Also 
Fine  Old  Persian 
Carpets 

Specialists  in 
Fine  Quality 
Plain  Wilton 
Carpets, 
pastel  shades 


AUBUSSON  CARPET 

Louis  XVI 
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XXX 


The  Connoisseur 


PERIOD  GUIDES 


TUDOR 
1500-1603 


STUART 
1603-1714 


EARLY  GEOR- 
GIAN 1714-1760 


LATE  GEOR- 
GIAN 1760-1810 


REGENCY 
1810-1830 


EARLY  VICT- 
ORIAN 1 830-1 860 


Edited  by  Ralph  Edwards  c.b.e.  &  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey,  each  volume  contains 
articles  on  the  architecture,  interior  decoration,  furniture,  painting,  sculpture, 
silver,  glass,  pottery,  porcelain,  domestic  metalwork,  costume,  textiles, jewellery, 
musical  instruments,  printing  &  bookbinding  of  the  period,  written  by  experts, 
in  180  text  pages,  with  over  200  photographs  &  numerous  line  drawings. 


50 


S.  net  each 

or  525.  3^.  post  paid  from 

Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London  sw  18 
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William  HUGGINS 

Oil  painting  of  a  lioness 

Signed  and  dated  1855 

On  board,  size  11  X  15  inches 


OSCAR  AND  PETER  JOHNSON  LTD. 

wish  to  announce  that  their  new  gallery,  which  will  be  opening 
shortly,  will  be  at  LOWNDES  LODGE,  CADOGAN  PLACE 


$ratt  &  Purged 

LIMITED 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


MELTON  COURT 
7  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

Kensington  8501  and  5704 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CHIMNEYPIECES 


An  extremely  rare  and  unusual 
concave   Adam    period  statuary 
Chimneypiece  of  small  dimensions. 
From  No.  41  Grosvenor  Square. 


XXXIII 


Woman  in  Green 

Oil  on  canvas  18  x  15  inches 


ANDRE  DERAIN 

Signed  lower  right 


HflflimER  GALLERIES  Inc. 


51  East  57th  Street        New  York  22 


N.Y. 


Cable  address: 
Hammergall,  N.Y. 


Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHTJE 

(formerly  of  12  VICTORIA  PARADE) 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN 


BUSINESS 
BY  APPOINTMENT 
ONLY 


enquiries  to  private  residence 
I  It  I  JIB  HOI'  VI".  HIGHER  I  It  II  II  ROAD 

TORQUAY  telephone  3567 


Parke-Bernet 

GALLERIES  •  Inc 

980  MADISON  AVENUE     NEW  YORK  21 

Public  Auctions 

.     SEPTEMBER  TO  *  JUNE 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  •  PAINTINGS  •  PRINTS 
SCULPTURES  •  TAPESTRIES  •  RUGS  •  CLASSICAL 
AND  ORIENTAL  ART  •  JEWELLERY  •  RARE  BOOKS 
MSS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

Monthly  Bulletin  Mailed  Free  on  Request 


One  of  Our  Ten  Spacious  Exhibition  Rooms 

For  Terms  (which  are  negotiable)  and  Conditions 
regarding  disposal  of  collections  in  the  world's 
richest  market,  Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  .President 
Louis  J.  Marion,  Executive  Vice-President 
Mary  Vandegrift,  Vice-President 
Robert  F.  Metzdorf,  Vice-President 
In  Charge  of  Book  Department 
European  Representative 
emil  hartmann,  Limmatstrasse  28c 
Zurich  c,  Switzerland  •  Telephone  42.66.  c6 
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PREMSELA    &  HAMBURGER 


est.  1823 


Antique  silver 
and  jewellery 
from  the  15th  to 
the  19th  century 


Renaissance  pendant 
both  sides  painted 
on  lapis  lazuli 
Size  I?  inches 


ROKIN  120    -  AMSTERDAM 

Also  Amsterdam  -  Hilton  Hotel    modern  jewellery 


\f*f  V*?  W  \fi£  Sfi/  Sf*/  So/  Sp/  So/  Sa/  So/  Va/  \aS  Vo/  \aS  \p/  \pS  Na'V^Vo/Sft/Sa^>^Vft'>^>^V/>^>1fl/V^V/^fti< 
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Ninth 
Annual 

Winter 
Antiques 

Show 

JANUARY  19-25  1963 

Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
Park  Avenue  at  67th  Street 
New  York  City 

A  benefit  for  East  Side  House  Settlement 
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DENVER 
ART 
GALLERIES 

Lemon  Saks,  Director 


Contemporary  Art 
and 
Old  Masters 

Z\  floors  of  exhibition  space 
1635  BROADWAY,  DENVER  2,  COLORADO 
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SPECIALIST  IN  EUROPEAN  PERIOD  CARPETS 

AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


Louis  Xlllth  Carpet 
with  polychrome  'Mille  Fleurs'  pattern  on 
dark  green  background.  1.50  x  2.50  metres. 


CATAN 

129  AVENUE  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

PARIS 

PHONE  BAL  41-71 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

FOR  SALE:  Italian  harpsichord  signed  and  dated  1689.  19th  cent, 
finest  reproductions  of  18th  cent.  French  furniture:  Desk,  commodes, 
tables,  signed  by  Millet,  Durand,  Linck.  Two  French  17th  cent.  Four- 
poster  beds.  Period  French  Boiseries:  Louis  XV  14  x  20  X  10,  Louis 
XVI  20  X  25  X  10.  Write:  Saletes,  1440  Towers  Street,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

CONNOISSEUR  1960,  1961,  1962  bound  in  3  vols,  all  covers  and 
advertisements.  Box  No.  7239. 

RESTORER  OF  ANTIQUE  AND  ENAMELLED  JEWELLERY. 

Joseph  Gadany,  Royal  Patronage  since  1916.  Gadany  House,  Lynmouth 
Road,  London,  N.2.  Highgate  9270.  

WANTED  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870).  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

YE  OLDE  TYMES,  27  High  Street,  Clacton-on-Sea.  Comprehensive 
stock  of  Antique  Furniture,  Jewellery,  Silver,  Plate  and  China.  Personal 
visits  invited.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  Telephone:  Clacton  800. 

DUBLIN — the  largest  and  most  varied  stock  of  antiques  in  Ireland.  City 
Antiques  Ltd.,  3  Dawson  Street.  Telephone  77960. 

OLD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.l. 

BEARNES'  SALEROOMS,  Warren  Road,  Torquay  (telephone  22309) 
attract  principal  Buyers  from  London,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  advise 
West  country  owners  re  sale  of  Antiques,  Pictures,  Silver,  etc.  (Estate 
Agency  Depts:  Torquay  22126,  Paignton  58296.)  

WANTED:  Important  English  18th  century  Georgian  pine  panelled 
room  of  the  highest  quality.  This  can  be  any  size  as  a  room  will  be 
constructed  around  panelling.  Write  full  details  and  price  to  Stair  & 
Company,  59  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22. 

DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials, Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders, 
Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
trated courses  start  on  21st  January. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald, 
covers  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design,  with  lectures  by 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
silver  and  china;  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the 
supervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
forms  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 
London,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.,  Crown  Jewellers,  are  particularly  interested 
to  purchase  Table  Silver  such  as  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Waiters, 
Dishes,  Spoons  and  Forks,  Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  etc :  also  all  types  of 
Antique  Silver  and  Antique  Jewellery.  Send  pieces  to  1 12  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.l,  or  we  will  gladly  arrange  for  a  representative  to  call. 

COLOUR  SLIDES— Royal  Weddings,  Crown  Jewels,  Changing  the 
Guard,  Art  Travel,  etc.  State  interests,  enclose  3d.  s.a.e. — Con.  STAR- 
PRESS,  'Venice'  61  Lord  St.,  Liverpool  2.  (Postal  Service  Only).  

ANTIQUE  MAPS:  All  Counties  of  British  Isles.  Large  Stocks— Trade 
supplied.  Apply  Harold  Finlinson,  The  Old  Mansion  House,  Truro, 
Cornwall. 

HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  Village. 
Fine  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 
bought,  sold,  restored.  

Chronometers,  deck  watches,  stopwatches  and  watch  spares  for 

disposal  from  the  Unique  Collection  of  Chas.  Frank  Ltd.,  Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. 

FOR  SALE :  Welsh  Bard  Chair,  Oak,  perfect  condition.  £50  or  best  offer. 
Tapscott,  Old  Udney  Cottage,  Teddington. 

ART:  Wanted  philanthropist  who  has  known  paintings  of  R.  O.  Dunlop 
since  1930-40  to  finance  first  Retrospective  Exhibition.  Write  Box  No. 

7238.  

ADAM  CEILING,  doors  and  fireplaces  for  sale.  Inspection  invited. 
Box  No.  7240.  

FOR  SALE:  87  bound  volumes  Connoisseur  since  1901.  Good  condition. 
Offers,  Michell,  Lindale,  Chelford,  Macclesfield.  

Register  advertisements  are  1/6 per  word,  minimum  £1  for  15  words,  which  must 
be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CONNOISSEUR, 
13-17  NEW  BURLINGTON  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.l.  (Gerrard  8166.) 
Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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THE  MUSEUM  SILVER  SHOP,  INC. 

26  East  55th  Street,  New  York  City 

proudly  announces  the  recent  acquisition  of  the 
GEORGE  II  Dinner  Service  of  the  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER  (Fitzgerald) 
ALL  MADE  BY  GEORGE  WICKES,  1745-1756 


all  151  pieces 


Approximately  5760  ounces 


nner  Plates,  10  in. 
up  Plates,  10  in. 

itters  with  Covers,  13}  in.  to  21  in. 
ters  without  Covers,  14  in.  and  18  in. 
ters  with  Mazarines,  21  in. 
)nd  Course  Dishes  with  Covers,  13}  in 


2  Tureens  and  Covers 

9  Waiters  on  four  feet,  11  in.  to  21  in. 

8  Sauce  Boa  is 

2  Oil  and  Vinegar  Cruets 

4  Condiment  Jars  and  Covers 

4  Candlesticks,  9  in. 


2  Soup  Tureens  with  Liners,  Covers  and  Stands 
1  Stand  for  Epergne,  26  in.  x  22  in. 

1  Centerpiece  in  form  of  an  Arbour,  16}  in,  high 
6  Sauce  Ladles,  7  in. 

2  Soup  Ladles,  14  in. 

1  Serving  Spoon,  9\  in. 


ilph  Hyman,  President      THE  MUSEUM  SILVER  SHOP,  INC.,  26  East  55th  Street,  New  York  22.  PLAZA  3-6470 
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Nearly  500 
pages,  incl- 
uding 160  of 
photographs 
in  each 
volume 


THE  CONCISE 
ENCYCLOPAE 


dia  of  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

Edited  by  Helen  Comstock.  Two  volumes  111  colour  slip-case. 
544  pages.  Over  1,000  illustrations.      ^    ^5   pCV  SCt 


Obtainable  from  all  good 
Booksellers  or  from:  The 
Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury 
Way,  London  swi8 


Imperial  Chinese  white  jade  panel. 
Total  height  with  stand:  30%  inches. 
ChHen   Lung  period  (1736-1795). 

One  of  a  pair. 


22  W.  4£th  Street 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Telephone:  MU  7-4938 
Cables:  Jadecurios 


Havtman 

Trading  Corp. 

Alan  Hartman,  Director 

Member:  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


Madonna  and  Child,  by  an  Ulm  Master 
South  German,  circa  1500-1515,  High  Relief 
Height  41  \  inches 


EDWARD  R.  LUBIN 

INC. 

Masterpieces  of  Gothic,  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Art 

17  EAST  64th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  21 
NEW  YORK 
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Walnut  and  walnut  veneer  fall-front  desk;  oak 
secondary.  Circa  7720  except  for  feet  and  pulls. 
Splendid  color,  grain  and  patination. 


MERRYVALE 

Antiques  and  Gardens 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30  Tel.  JOrdan  7-0615 

3640  BUCHANAN   STREET.  SAN   FRANCISCO  23,  CALIFORNIA 


DILDARIARi 


ASIA  MINOR,  CIRCA  1700  SIZE  7  ft.  8  in.  x  7  ft.  4  in. 
SO-CALLED  TRANSYLVANIA  CATHEDRAL  RUG,  SHOWN 
AT  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  C.I.N.O.A.  EXPOSITION 


Antique  Decorative  Rugs 

orientals  •  europeans 

762  Madison  Ave.  -  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

BU  8-4948 
AUTHORIZED  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


A  MILL  BY  THE  WATER 
by 

ADRIAEN  VAN  DE  VELDE 
1636-1672 

21  x  16}  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

1 5  East  57th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  5-4980 


A  MAHOGANY  BAROMETER, 
of  exceptionally  fine  quality. 
Compare  movement  and  dial  of  barometer 
to  example  at  Nostell  Priory,  Yorks. 
Circa  1775. 
Height  4  ft.  1  in.  Width  1  ft.  o£  in. 


Vernay 


Member  0/  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 
Member  of  New  York  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association 

124  East  55th  St.,  New  York  22    •    PL  3-8060 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  •  SILVER 
PORCELAIN    •  PAINTINGS    •  GLASS 


pierre  matisse  gallery 

ft  ft  I  #  h  if  « 

MM  f#  f  t-  It  f<C  9 

f,  fn  If  j|j  ft  it  #  »  -a  c 
t   €•  •  f  1       «■  ■••       *■  «* 

MM  II  W  W|  /  17  t 

Rivera 

Mir  6 

• 

JLe  C or  busier 

Riopeile 

Sauru 

Maiares 

Butler 

M arini 

Giucometti 

Roszufc 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Collection  of  Rare  Antique  Rugs  and  Textiles 

BESHIR  GALLERIES 

699  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
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CENTRAL  PICTURE 
GALLERIES 


OSKAR  KLEIN 


GUIDO  RENI 

1575-1642 

John  the  Evangelist 
Oil  on  canvas  31  x  25f  inches 


624  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  22 

TEL.  EL  5H5564 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING  SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC       •       RENAISSANCE       •       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


XLI 


Wakefield -Scearce 
Galleries 

Historic  Science  Hill, 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  the  main  road  (U.S.60)  between 
Louisville  and  Lexington 

Telephone:  (Area  Code  502)  ME.  3-4382 


A  magnificent  old  Sheffield  soup  tureen 
with  silver  edges 

Length  165  inches  including  handles 

Origin:  Birmingham,  England 

Maker:  Matthew  Boulton 

Circa  18 10 


GALE RIE  INTERNATIONALE 
D' ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

253,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE   Tel:  Opera  32.29    PARIS,  ler 


January 


TRADITION  and  ACTUALITY 

A  SELECTION  OF  TWELVE  MODERN  CARPETS 
WOVEN  IN  BEAUVAIS 
exhibited  with 

TWENTY  MASTERPIECES  in  PRECOLUMBIAN  ARTS 


February 


same  management : 

CENTRE   D' ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

In  the  front  line  of  contemporary  art  ZURICH,  1 

ARTISTS  OF  FAME  AND  PROMISE  NUSCHELERSTRASSE  31 

Precolumbian  and  Primitive  Arts  Tel:  25  17  48 


BRUXELLES,  V 

208,  AV.  t .  ROOSEVELT 
Tel:  72.09.79 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R  H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST. 1773 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (5  lines) 


This  magnificent  celadon  jade  vase,  probably  the  largest  1 8th  century  example  in  Europe,  is  carved  from  one 
block  of  the  finest  quality.  The  body  is  decorated  in  relief  with  renderings  of  carp,  tortoise  and  bird,  symbolic 
of  life  in  water,  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air.  A  touch  of  subtle  humour  is  provided  by  alternate  birds  carrying 
worms  representing  life  in  the  earth.  The  foot  bears  the  four  characters  'Made  in  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  in 

the  style  of  the  antique.' 

Ch'ien  Lung  A.D.  1736-1795.  Height  17  inches. 

Obtained  from  the  Summer  Palace,  Pekin,  by  Admiral  Humann,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Naval  Forces  in  China 

during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900. 


Head  of  a  bearded  man,  probably  a  Warrior,  in  limestone  composition 
of  the  Gandhara  school  of  about  the  sixth  century;  an  interesting  and  finely 
modelled  example  showing  the  Hellenistic  tradition's  handling  of  the 
local  facial  type.  This  has  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Barling  of  Mount  Street 
Ltd.,  112  Mount  Street,  London,  W.i,  to  the  British  Museum. 


Boscobel 


A  Hudson  River  country 
house  built  in  1805 


HELEN  COMSTOCK,  former  American  Editor  of 
The  Connoisseur 


i.  Boscobel,  after  removal  to  its  new  site  at  Garrison-on-Hudson. 


IN  the  year  1803  a  New  York  Loyalist  who  had  served  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  British  army,  returned 
from  London  to  his  home  on  the  Hudson  River  with  thoughts 
in  mind  of  a  new  house  which  he  was  about  to  build  on  one  of  his 
properties.  States  Morris  Dyckman  (1755-1806),  member  of  an 
old  Dutch  family,  had  spent  twelve  years  in  England  on  several 
occasions,  and  on  his  recent  visit  (1 800-1 803)  had  made  extensive 
purchases  of  glass,  silver,  china  and  other  objects  for  his  proposed 
'Mansion  house'.  Fortune  had  smiled  on  him  and  he  had  been 
successful  in  repairing  a  depleted  income.  Of  his  purchases  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  'call  it  if  you  please  the  last  sacrifice  to  Folly', 
and  promised  her  they  would  spend  cautiously  in  the  future. 

Dyckman's  new  home,  which  he  named  Boscobel — apparently 
after  Boscobel  in  Shropshire,  England — is  unique  among  Hudson 
River  houses.  Its  swagged  front  and  two-storey  portico,  side 
porches,  unusual  fenestration,  with  windows  much  larger  than 
ordinary  for  the  time,  and  use  of  recessed  areas  and  sunken  panels 
on  the  facade  do  not  have  any  local  precedent.  The  design  may 
possibly  be  the  result  of  Dyckman's  observations  in  England, 
where  the  classical  style  introduced  by  Adam  was  being  modified 
by  such  men  as  Dance,  Soane  and  Wyatt.  That  Dyckman  took 
the  usual  interest  in  architecture  shared  by  scholarly  gentlemen 
of  the  time  is  evident  in  his  purchase  of  builders'  guides  and  such 
books  as  James  Malton's  Designs  for  Rural  Retreats  as  part  of  a 
large  library  acquired  on  this  visit.  In  building  the  house  he  had 
the  help  of  a  cousin,  an  experienced  builder  in  New  York, 
William  Vermilye,  who,  on  Dyckman's  sudden  death  in  1806, 
completed  the  house  the  following  year.  It  was  finished  without 
the  intended  roofs  over  the  side  porches  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  furnishing  of  it  was  not  carried  out  as  elaborately  as  Dyckman 
intended.  His  own  taste,  as  indicated  by  his  purchases,  inclined  to 
the  newest  fashion  and  considerable  extravagance.  His  widow, 
Elizabeth  Corne  Dyckman,  and  their  son,  Peter  Come,  moved 
into  the  house  in  1807,  beginning  a  century  of  occupancy  by  a 

g). 

lite  shield-back  chairs  in  the  Dining  Room,  made  in  New  York  about  1790.  A  Hcrculaneum  dinner  service  with  urn  design  and  blue 
used  on  the  table  and  fills  the  English  Hepplewhite  china  case.  There  has  recently  been  acquired  for  this  room  the  original  Dyckman 
,  bearing  the  label,  Robert  Wallace  Joiner  at  the  Sign  of  the  Three  Trees  in  Beaver  Street. 

*ing  Room  at  Boscobel  has  an  Adam  chimney  glass  of  exceptional  quality.  At  the  left  is  a  Sheraton  mahogany  and  satinwood  secretary 
attributed  to  John  Aitken  of  Philadelphia  who  made  a  similar  secretary  for  George  Washington.  A  New  York  mahogany  pembroke 
ds  between  English  painted  armchairs  in  the  Adam  style  at  the  chimneypiece. 


single  family.  Peter  Corne's  daughter,  Eliza,  married  John  Peach 
Cruger:  so  that  the  house  was  known  in  later  years  as  the 
Dyckman-Cruger  mansion.  In  1920  the  estate  became  a  public- 
park  in  the  midst  of  which  Boscobel  stood  vacant  and  neglected. 
In  1940  demolition  was  considered,  but  its  architectural  value 
inspired  historical  societies  and  public-spirited  individuals  to 
try  to  save  it.  For  fifteen  years  it  was  constantly  under  threat, 
and  time  and  again,  'saved'. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  when  the  park  passed  to  the  Veteran's 
Administration  as  a  site  for  a  hospital.  The  house  was  declared 
surplus  property  and  sold  to  a  house  wrecker.  The  plight  of 
Boscobel  had  already  won  for  the  house  many  champions  but 
funds  were  inadequate  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  site,  dismantling 
and  erecting  anew,  restoring  and  furnishing.  The  friends  of 
Boscobel  organized  themselves  as  Boscobel  Restoration  Incor- 
porated 111  1955,  with  Carl  Carmer,  authority  on  Hudson  River 
history  and  folklore,  as  its  president.  Decisive  help,  in  the  form  of 
generous  funds  to  accomplish  the  work,  came  at  this  time  from 
a  member  of  the  Restoration,  Mrs.  Dcwitt  Wallace,  co-founder 
with  her  husband  of  The  Reader's  Digest.  Fortunately  a  perfect 
setting  was  found,  some  forty  miles  north  of  the  original  location 


Photography:  Danny  Wann 

2.  Boscobel  and  its  landscaped  garden. 


at  Crugers,  New  York.  From  an  eminence  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  river  at  Garrison-on-Hudson,  the  house  faces  one  of 
the  finest  prospects  in  the  Highlands,  looking  across  to  West 
Point  Military  Academy  and  south  to  Bear  Mountain,  Anthony's 
Nose  and  Constitution  Island. 

Boscobel  Restoration  has  acquired  a  rich  treasure  of  family 
papers  including  letters  written  by  States  Morris  Dyckman  and 
his  wife  in  which  plans  for  the  house  are  mentioned.  Apparently 
he  intended  it  to  be  luxurious.  Bills  and  invoices  show  his  liking 
for  fine  silver,  glass  and  china.  In  London  he  bought  from  Thomas 
Wirgman,  jeweller  and  goldsmith  of  67  St.  James's  Street,  silver 
costing  over  £250  and  including  a  fluted  silver  tea  kettle,  stand 
and  lamp,  a  coffee  pot  with  stand  and  lamp,  and  an  oval  waiter 
twenty-four  inches  in  length.  He  purchased  'an  elegant  silver  bread 
basket  richly  pierced  and  engraved',  and  'an  elegant  silver  cruet 
frame  with  rich  cut  glass  compleat'  from  William  Watson,  No. 
149,  near  Somerset  House,  Strand.  John  Blades,  'Glass  Manufact- 
urer to  His  Majesty',  at  5  Ludgate  Hill  supplied  him  with  a  variety 


of  goblets,  ale  cups,  decanters,  an 'apparatus',  and  a  cut  glass  bason 
with  cover  and  plate,  as  well  as  two  fish  bowls,  the  last  valued  at 
^18.  6s.  He  bought  maps  of  William  Faden  and  prints  by 
Bartolozzi  from  Anthony  Molteno  at  29  Pall  Mall ;  not  far  from 
his  own  place  of  residence  which  at  the  time  was  18  Pall  Mall.  His 
interest  in  science  is  evident  in  the  purchase  from  P.  &  J. 
Dolland,  'No.  59  the  North  Side  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard'  of  a 
'3 1  foot  achromatic  telescope  with  one  eye  tube  for  day  objects, 
and  two  for  astronomy  . .  .'  at  ^27.  6s.  With  the  improvement  of 
his  farm  in  mind  he  ordered  liberally  of  William  North,  'Nursery 
&  Seeds-Man  near  the  Asylum,  Lambeth,  Surry',  a  variety  of 
fruit  trees,  black  mulberries,  filberts,  yellow  Antwerp  raspberries 
and  Lancashire  gooseberries. 

Of  the  acaial  construction  of  the  new  house,  records  begin  in 
1 804  with  orders  for  three  hundred  logs,  seventy-six  planks  and 
twenty  thousand  shingles,  followed  by  the  purchase,  from 
Leonard  Kip  of  New  York,  of  iron  and  steel  bars,  files  and  nails. 
There  are  bills  for  building  stone  and  accounts  by  the  day  with 
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Photography:  Danny  Wann 

3.  In  the  Entrance  Hall,  which  has  three  semi-elliptical  arches:  a  Moor  fields 
carpet  of  Adam  design  with  a  blue  ground.  Adam  gilt  pier  glasses  hang 
above  Hepplewhite  consoles  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Francis 
Cook  at  Doughty  House,  Richmond,  England. 


Photography:  Danny  Wann 
4.  The  Drawing  Room.  This  has  a  Sheraton  sofa  attributed  to  Slover  and 
Taylor  who  were  in  partnership  in  New  York  from  1802  to  1804.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Adam  open-arm  chairs,  this  room  has  fine  examples  of  English 
work  in  the  satinwood  side  chairs  painted  with  flowers  and  classical 
medallions. 


Photography:  Danny  Wann 

5.  (Left)  This  London  trade  card  of  Richard  Driver,  'Trunk  &  Plate-Case 
Maker',  is  among  the  records  at  Boscobel. 

6.  (Above)  Morris  Dyckman's  interest  in  science  is  evident  from  this 
purchase  (1787)  of  a  3^  foot  telescope  from  P.  &  J.  Dolland  of  London. 
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7-  These  Louis  XVI  painted  arm- 
chairs in  the  Music  Room  have 
been  owned  in  America  since  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  A  Sher- 
aton semi-circular  commode  is 
attributed  to  John  and  Thomas 
Seymour  of  Boston,  circa  1800. 
The  piano  has  the  signature  of 
Clementi,  the  harp  of  J.  Erat, 
Wardour  Street,  Soho. 


8.  Elizabeth  Dyckman's  Bed- 
room. This  has  an  Adam  painted 
bed  in  mauve,  green  and  blue, 
circa  1800.  The  portrait  seen  is  of 
her  son,  Peter  Come.  The  fall- 
front  desk,  inlaid  in  the  classical 
style,  is  Dutch.  With  it  is  a  caned 
armchair  following  a  Sheraton 
classical  design,  circa  1800. 


Photography:  Danny  Wann 
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.  Detail  of  an  original  applied  ornament  in  the  Adam  style,  from  the 
himneypiece  in  the  Music  Room. 


Photography:  Danny  Watm 


nason  and  carpenter.  The  four  large  columns  on  the  front  of  the 
louse  were  turned  by  N.  McDougall  of  New  York.  Marble  and 
Ine  cut  stone  came  from  Douglas  and  Fotheringham.  These 
jnusually  complete  records  form  something  like  a  cross  section  of 
;he  building  trades  in  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
rhose  who  worked  recently  on  the  dismantling  of  Boscobel 
preparatory  to  its  removal  to  Garrison  were  impressed  by  the 
iixty-foot  beams  running  the  length  of  the  house,  the  hand-split 
athes  and  a  twenty-two  foot  main  beam  running  across  the 
xiple-arched  entrance  hall,  in  bulk  an  astonishing  eight  by 
:wenty-four  inches. 

The  completion  of  the  restoration  in  1961  has  called  attention 
:o  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  dignity  of  the  classical  style  as 
:mployed  by  the  builder  in  America  working  under  limitations 
:hat  did  not  exist  in  England.  Within,  the  original  woodwork  is 
igain  in  place,  the  hall  with  its  semi-elliptical  arches,  the  mantels 
of  the  main  rooms  with  their  applied  Adam  ornament.  The 
plasterwork  duplicates  carefully  preserved  specimens  of  the 
original.  The  interiors  are  filled  with  fine  eighteenth-  and  early 
nineteenth-century  English  and  American  furniture,  English 
silver  and  ceramics,  English  and  Irish  glass,  Aubusson  and  Moor- 
fields  carpets.  It  is  true  that  these  furnishings  are  far  richer  and 
more  varied  than  would  have  been  found  in  an  American  home 
of  the  period,  but  their  elegance  accords  with  the  plans  of  States 
Morris  Dyckman  who,  in  his  initial  purchases,  showed  that  he 
had  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  great  desire  for  the  finest  that  money 
could  buy. 

Dyckman  was  the  grandson  of  Jan  Dyckman,  who  came  to 


New  York  from  Westphalia  in  1666.  His  father,  Jacob,  christened 
him  Staats  Morris,  after  Staats  L.  Morris,  brother  of  Lewis 
Morris,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Morrisania  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  (Later,  probably  while  in 
England,  he  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  to  States.)  Staats 
L.  Morris  was  a  Loyalist  and  Dyckman  seems  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  his  example.  When  the  British  army  occupied  New 
York  in  1776  he  began  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  under  Sir  William  Erskine.  His  abilities  caused 
Erskine  to  take  Dyckman  with  him  to  England  in  1779.  The 
young  man  returned  briefly  for  a  year,  then  went  back  to 
England  where  he  worked  for  Sir  William  until  1788. 

Things  were  not  easy  for  Erskine.  The  war  was  lost  and  there 
was  a  threat  of  re-opening  his  records  for  another  examination. 
In  some  way  Dyckman  was  able  to  prevent  this  and  Erskine,  in 
gratitude,  gave  him  an  annuity  for  life.  He  returned  to  America 
where  his  brothers  had  purchased  property  for  him,  and  in  1794 
he  married.  Financial  troubles  developed;  the  annuity  was  paid 
irregularly  and  after  the  death  of  Erskine  was  stopped  altogether. 
Dyckman  was  forced  to  borrow.  To  Chancellor  Robert  R. 
Livingston  he  sold  his  treasured  library  and  also  a  sideboard  which 
the  Restoration  has  lately  been  able  to  return  to  the  house.  The 
original  Dyckman  library,  although  not  at  Boscobel,  is  still  in 
existence. 

Dyckman  returned  to  London  in  1800  to  convince  Erskinc's 
son  of  his  just  claim  for  remembrance  and  was  successful  after 
many  disappointments  in  doing  so.  In  his  legal  affairs  he  had  the 
aid  of  William  Adam,  a  nephew  of  the  architect  Robert  Adam. 
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io.  In  this  kitchen  the  table  and  New  York  slat-back  armchair  have  their 
old  red  paint.  The  fine  collection  of  early  cooking  utensils  includes  kettles, 
roasting  spit,  skimmers,  trivets  and  skewers.  The  large  pitcher  is  among  a 


Photography:  Danny  1 1  an 

number  of  examples  of  New  York  State  stoneware.  A  bake  oven,  to  th 
left  of  the  fireplace,  was  fired  from  below. 


In  the  early  part  of  his  stay  in  London  he  lived  in  the  house  of 
William  Cobbett,  the  political  writer  who  signed  himself  'Peter 
Porcupine',  whom  he  had  known  in  America.  The  settling  of  his 
own  annuity  was  not  all  that  concerned  him  at  this  time.  There 
were  other  members  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  whose 
accounts  were  still  unpaid,  although  the  war  had  ended  twenty 
years  before.  Dyckman  was  able  to  present  their  claims  in  such  a 
way  that  they  were  passed  and  seems  to  have  shown  unusual 
astuteness  in  handling  such  matters  as  dispensing  tickets,  dinners, 
suppers,  and  'even  parties  into  the  Country  when  other  present 
would  not  be  received'. 

Success  came  at  last,  the  accounts  were  approved  and  he  wrote  to 
his  wife,  '  .  .  .  the  Quartermaster  General  shewd  me  the  account 
allowed  and  declared  by  the  Treasury,  and  as  this  was  Finis,  we 
yesterday  intered  the  old  Acct  in  to  the  Sepulchral  Vault  of 
Somerset  House,  after  which  all  the  clerks  dined  with  me  and  we 
sung  a  Requiem  over  the  Departed.  Amen'.  The  three  thousand 
pounds  that  came  to  him  in  gratitude  from  those  he  had  so  effect- 
ively aided,  decided  him  to  replace  the  books  which  adversity  had 
forced  him  to  sell  to  Chancellor  Livingston ' . . .  with  the  last  sum 


of  ^iooo  I  am  determined  dear  Betsey  to  replace  the  books 
painful  necessity  compelled  me  to  part  with  when  my  incomi 
from  this  Country  was  first  stopped,  and  when  I  in  vain  lookec 
around  for  Friendship.  I  acknowledge  it  is  Extra vagent  to  do  scj 
but  I  must  sacrifice  a  little  to  pride  as  well  as  to  prudence'.  Ha  vine 
justified  himself  in  this  manner,  he  dispatched  'n  trunks  of  book; 
and  20  Cases  of  various  articles ...  on  board  the  Commerce,  Capn 
Bowers,  for  New  York'.  He  wrote,  on  4th  October,  i8o3^ 
'Within  three  days  shall  I  climb  the  pitchey  side  of  the  Tippo<\ 
Saib  at  Devon',  and  asked  that  his  things  'remain  unpacked  at  Nevl 
York  till  I  arrive  .  .  .  otherwise  I  apprehend  much  Havoc  amonj 
the  Glass'.  Thus  he  returned  with  great  anticipation  as  1803  drev 
to  a  close,  to  build  a  house  for  his  new  purchases  which  mam 
consider  the  most  beautiful  of  its  period  in  America.  As  it  stand: 
today,  furnished  with  fine  examples  of  English  and  Americar 
decorative  arts,  it  has  become  an  intimate  museum  of  the  Adau 
style. 


Colour  photography:  Danny 
Engravers'  Guild,  London. 


Wann.   Colour  hlockmaking:  Tht 
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Photography:  Danny  Warm 

(Above)  John  Blades,  'Glass  Manufacturer  to  His  Majesty',  supplied  a 
iety  of  goblets,  ale  cups  and  decanters. 


(Above  right)  In  order  to  improve  his  farm,  Dyckman  also  liberally 
ered  fruit  trees  from  William  North,  'Nursery  &  Seeds-Man  near  the 
'lum,  Lambeth,  Surry'. 


(Right)  From  Anthony  Molteno  at  29  Pall  Mall  were  acquired  Bartolozzi 
I  other  prints. 
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Photography:  Danny  Wi 
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William  Billingsley  and 
the  Pinxton  china  factory 

and  some  unpublished  original  factory  records  Part  1 


I.  M.  BOOTH 


WILLIAM  BILLINGSLEY,  probably  more  than  any 
other  man,  influenced  the  manufacture  and  decoration  of 
porcelain  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  While  apprenticed  at  Derby  between 
1774  and  1779  he  received  his  training  in  the  ceramic  art  in  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  factories  of  those  times.  Later,  when  in  1783 
Zachariah  Boreman  came  from  Chelsea  to  work  for  the  first 
William  Duesbury,  Billingsley  came  under  the  influence  of  a 
porcelain  painter,  whose  landscapes  still  attract  the  attention  of 
connoisseurs  of  fine  quality  porcelain,  after  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  from  Boreman  that  Billingsley 
learned  the  technique  of  painting  miniature  landscapes. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  also  became  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished flower  painters  at  the  Derby  factory,  his  technique  of 
natural  flower  arrangement,  and  the  softly  wiped  out  highlights 
whereby  he  gave  roundness  to  his  moss  roses,  readily  identifying 
his  work  on  Derby  wares.  When  Edward  Withers  left  the 
factory  in  1790,  Billingsley  took  charge  as  foreman  decorator  of 
floral  designs  for  a  further  six  years.  His  typical  style,  but  on 
Pinxton  ware,  will  be  seen  in  the  facing  illustrations. 

One  would  presume  that  after  a  working  day  of  twelve  hours 
at  the  Derby  factory  he  would  have  had  little  energy  or  enthus- 
iasm for  further  work  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  in  England  was  still  a  relatively  new  process, 
and  a  man  so  competent  in  the  decorative  field  would  naturally 
turn  his  attention  to  the  question  of  whether  it  was  possible  to 
improve  the  paste,  to  get  still  nearer  to  the  'pate  tendre'  of  the 
Continental  factories.  The  possession  of  such  porcelain  was  a 
desirable  asset  amongst  the  gentry  of  those  days  and  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  such  products,  especially  if  they  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  lower  cost  than  the  imported  wares,  the  supply  of 
which  was  no  doubt  badly  affected  by  troubles  in  Europe.  The 
achievement  of  a  Sevres  quality  porcelain  was  Billingsley's  aim, 
and  he  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  the  development  of 
this  with  the  help  of  his  older  friend  Boreman,  at  22  Bridge  Gate, 
Derby,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  visit  this  locality  and  speculate 
where  and  how  they  erected  their  small  kiln  for  the  firing  of 
experimental  pieces. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  John  Coke,  the  third  son  of  the 
Reverend  D'Ewes  Coke,  returned  to  Brookhill  Hall,  Pinxton,  on 
completing  his  education  abroad,  mainly  in  Germany.  His 
eldest  brother  D'Ewes  became  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Derby- 
shire and  Recorder  of  Newark,  while  William,  the  second  son 
eventually  became  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  and  was  knighted. 
John,  no  doubt  influenced  by  a  visit  to  the  porcelain  works  at 


Dresden,  turned  his  interest  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturin 
china,  but  he  would  seem  to  have  been  more  concerned  with  thF 
financial  aspect  than  the  aesthetic.  Accordingly  he  wrote  t 
William  Billingsley,  who  visited  him  at  Brookhill  Hall  in  Jul\ 
1795,  to  discuss  the  project.  Having  been  given  an  outline  t 
John  Coke's  ideas  and  requirements  Billingsley  set  to  work  t 
calculate  the  minimum  equipment  and  buildings  necessary  fc 
the  establishment  of  a  porcelain  factory,  and  wrote  to  his  pro* 
pective  partner  on  22nd  August,  1795,  giving  in  great  detail  h 
proposals  regarding  costs  and  production.  These  are  ver 
interesting  and  I  quote  in  some  detail  from  the  original  Billings 
ley  letter,  for  as  far  as  I  know  this  has  never  before  appeared  ii 
print. 

Tn  the  first  place  their  (sic)  must  be  expended  in  Building 
Nesessary  for  the  Business  (Except  their  could  be  found  som> 
convenient  erections)  About  500  pounds — And  to  produce 
Kiln  of  White  Ware  per  week  which  it  would  be  nesessary  to  d( 
to  attain  the  Following  profits)  would  be  attended  with  th< 
following  expences. 

A  Kiln  will  contain  70  Tea  Sets,  which  is  eaquel  to  332  Dozn 
of  tea  Ware,  the  Clay,  Glaze,  and  makeing  amount  to  about  i/sd 
p.  dozn.  which  would  be  a  weekly  expenditure  of       jT     s  d 

23.  10.  o 

Coals  to  Burn  a  Bisket  Kiln  and  Saggers 

T.  Cwt.  s  d. 

4.  10.  o  at  10/opr.  Ton  2.  5.  o 
Wood  to  fire  a  Glaze  Kiln  3  Chord  at  18/0  pr.  Chord  2.  14.  o 
then  nesessary  to  Fire  the  Kilns  and  Labour  pr.  week  4.  3.  o 
Clay  for  Saggers  and  Makeing  pr.  week  1.    8.  o 

Would  be  a  weekly  expenditure  of  about  ^34-    °-  0 

To  Get  into  the  Kilns  and  Burn  70  Tea  sets  pr.  week,  anc 
allowing  one  seventh  for  Loss  it  would  produce  60  sets  pr.  week 
and  4d.  pr.  Tea  for  such  Ware  would  be  a  Cheap  price,  and  5: 
Teas  pr.  set  is  19s.  od.  pr.  set  which  Would  produce  57  pounds  pr 
Week  and  Deduct  the  ^34.  o.  o.  expences  from  the  57  pound* 
produce,  the  remainder  is  ^23.  o.  o.  their  being  some  other 
extra  expences  which  possibly  might  amount  with  unforseen 
Loss  to  jTy.  o.  o.  pr.  week,  which  Deducting  their  remains  a 
Surplus  of  16  pounds — the  rent  of  Buildings  Deducted  ^1.  o.  o. 
pr.  week,  their  would  remain  a  clear  profit  of  15  pounds  pr. 
week. 

This  is  a  General  statement  of  the  produce  and  Value  of  the 
ware  in  the  white  supposing  it  to  be  sold  in  that  state,  and  the; 
Quantity  of  the  usefull  Ware  I  shall  produce  is  eaquel  to  Mr. 


Facing  (left  to  right  top)  1.  Billingsley  painted  bowl,  9  inches  diameter,  4^  inches  high.  2.  Beautifully  painted  Bough  Vases,  7^  in< 
diameter,  5^  inches  high.  (Centre)  3.  Dessert  plates,  8£  inches  diameter.  Part  of  a  service,  each  plate  having  different  flower  arrar 
ment.  4.  Two  views  of  a  Mug,  4  inches  diameter,  4J  inches  high,  with  view  of  Brookhill  Hall,  Pinxton.  (Bottom)  5.  Mug,  3^  in< 
diameter,  4A  inches  high,  with  flowers  by  Billingsley.  6.  Pair  of  jugs,  7%  inches  high,  originally  owned  by  Lord  Byron.  Reproduce* 
courtesy  o  f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Coke-Steel.  Photography :  J.  C.  Jones. 


Duesbury's,  and  his  porcelain  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  any 
produced  in  any  other  English  manufactory,  but  their  is  another 
principle  advantage  he  has  above  the  Other  English  Manufac- 
turers is  his  Elegant  mode  of  finishing  his  China  which  has  been  a 
Principle  Cause  of  his  superior  name  in  the  business.  And  I  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  Finishing  his  most  Elegant  patterns  I  am 
Practically  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  Business,  so  as  to  be 
Able  to  say  with  propriety  that  I  can  superintend  that  part  of  the 
Business  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  patterns  of  Equal 
Quality,  and  Quantity,  from  his  Lowest  to  his  most  Elegant 


ones. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Billingsley  had  gone  into 
the  matter  in  some  detail  and  had  provided  John  Coke  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  costs  involved.  He  was 
not  unduly  modest  about  his  own  ability  to  produce  a  porcelain 
equal  to  the  finest  being  produced  at  that  time,  nor  as  to  his 
ability  to  produce  finely  decorated  ware,  and  as  will  be  seen  later 
it  was  his  expressed  intention  to  make  'the  higher  China'. 
Without  exception  previous  writers  on  this  subject  have  dis- 
missed the  products  of  the  Pinxton  china  factory  as  being  an 
inferior  type  of  Derby  ware,  often  accompanied  by  such  ex- 
pressions as  'simple,  almost  severe  in  form  and  character.  Gold 
was  sparingly  used,  the  edges  of  pieces  often  being  decorated 
with  blue  or  maroon.  Landscapes  and  scenes  were  generally 
painted  in  monochrome'.  This  may  be  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  writers  were  not  familiar  with  the  better  type 
of  product — 'the  higher  China'  as  Billingsley  chooses  to  call  it — 
but  only  with  the  'Midling  and  Lowest  stile',  and  although  some 
similarity  between  Pinxton  and  Derby  may  be  discerned,  further 
reference  to  the  letter  will  reveal  that  it  was  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce new  patterns.  He  continues: 

'But  in  Finishing  the  Ware  the  Patterns  are  so  various  and  the 
Quantity  of  Gold  used  on  Each  being  Guided  by  the  pattern  and 
as  it  will  be  nesessary  to  have  the  Patterns  in  general  New  ones, 
it  is  Impossible  to  Give  an  Exact  statement,  but  I  am  Certain  that 
it  is  far  more  advantagious  to  finish  the  Ware  than  Dispose  of  it  in 
the  White  (But  I  should  advise  to  do  both  for  the  present).  To 
Finish  20  sets  pr.  week  in  the  Midling  and  Lowest  stile  (except  a 
few  Elegant  ones)  will  take  about  20  pounds  pr.  week  in  cash 
which  would  Produce  in  Profit  at  least  10s.  od.  pr.  set  Clear, 
which  would  be  10  pounds  pr.  week,  but  the  higher  China  is 
Finished  to  a  Certain  Criterion,  the  profits  increase  Double  in 
Proportion  to  the  expences  extraordinary.  Desert  and  Table 
services  etc.  etc.  which  I  have  not  Treated  on  I  believe  pay 
Exceeding  well. 

Sir — you  may  form  some  General  opinion  from  the  Above 
statement  of  the  Business,  it  appears  by  which  that  the  rent  of  the 
Buildings  (allowing  10  pr.  Cent  pr.  ann.  for  500  pounds  Ex- 
pended would  be  pr.  annum —  j£$°-    °-  °- 
as  in  the  trade  Six  Months  credit  is  allowed  and  the 
expences  would  be  about  54  pounds  pr.  week  before 
a  return  Which  would  be  6  Months  or  26  weeks 
which  would  amount  in  Cash  advanced  to 
1404  pounds  and  allowing  for  Extraordinary^  96 
pounds  it  would  be  1 500  pounds  advanced,  the 
Interest  of  which  allowing  ten  pr.  Cent  pr.  ann. 
would  be  per  annum  150.    o.  o. 


£200.  o.  o. 

Brought  forward  the  Expences  for  Year  200.  o.  o. 

Superintending  the  Business  pr.  ann.  150.  o.  o. 

Exploying  a  Rider  and  Other  Expences  pr.  annum.    300.  o.  o. 


As  before  stated  the  profits  on  the  white  ware 
would  amount  to  ^15  and  the  finished  £10 
pr.  week — that  is     ^25  pr.  week 
Weeks  pr.  year  52 


50 
125 


Produce 
Deduct 


650 


£650. 


By  this  Statement  it  appears  there  would  be  650  pounds  clearly 
gained  per  annum  allowing  great  Interest  for  the  Cash  advanced.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Billingsley  had  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  was  aiming  at  in  the  way  of  production,  decoration 
and  profits,  and  one  gets  the  impression  of  eagerness  on  his  part. 
The  picture  painted  was  certainly  conducive  to  persuading  John 
Coke,  as*  a  businessman,  to  undertake  financial  responsibility  for 
the  venture.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  mention  of  the  site  of  the 
factory,  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  local  clay  not  entering 
into  the  matter  at  all,  nor  had  there  been  discussion  of  any  finan- 
cial arrangement  between  the  two  principals  until  Billingsley 
states  his  terms: 

'I  Judge  it  nesessary  to  inform  you  my  Determination  that  it  is 
not  convenient  for  me  to  advance  any  part  of  the  cash  required  by 
the  above  Statement,  But  If  Derby  is  Found  the  Most  Eligible 
situation  for  the  Business,  I  have  tennements  that  might  be  con- 
verted into  Shops  and  Likewise  Land  that  Kilns  might  be  built  on 
but  think  they  would  be  too  far  from  the  Nesessary  convenien- 
cies  and  would  form  too  small  a  scale  for  a  Business  of  this  Nature. 
Therefore  my  Proposals  are  as  Follows,  For  the  Person  whom 
forms  a  Connection  with  me  in  this  Business  to  advance  500 
pounds  (if  found  nesessary)  to  be  expended  in  building,  the 
building  to  be  his  property,  and  be  allowed  a  rent  or  Lease  to  the 
partnership  eaquel  to  10  pr.  Cent,  Likewise  to  advance  the  1500 
pounds  to  supply  the  forgoing  statement,  and  be  allowed  10  per 
Cent  pr.  annum  for  this  sum  for  three  years,  In  which  space  of 
time  to  receive  myself  according  to  the  forgoing  statement  Ini 
superintending  the  Whole  business  150  pounds  per  annum,  (but 
the  Profits  arising  in  this  time  to  be  Eaquel),  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years  the  person  whom  advances  the  1500  pounds  is  to 
receive  back  750  pounds,  and  at  that  time  the  150  pounds  per 
annum  for  my  Superintendance  to  cease,  and  the  remaining 
property  to  be  consolidated  into  eight  shares,  four  of  which  to  be 
the  property  of  the  person  who  advances  the  Cash,  and  four  to  be 
Mine. 

Sir,  being  certain  of  forming  a  connection  similar  to  the  above,, 
and  every  moment  lost  being  now  of  consequence  if  you  have 
leisure  to  send  me  a  line  Imediately  on  the  business  you  will  much 
oblige  and  if  you  wish  to  see  me  previous  to  your  forming  your 
mind  on  the  point  in  Question,  I  will  attend  on  you  at  Brookhillj 
or  any  other  place  you  shall  appoint  Between  now  and  Monday 
the  31.  inst. 

I  am  Sir,  Your  humble  servant, 
Wm.  Billingsley.' 

This  letter  is  dated,  Derby.  Aug.  22,  1795,  but  John  Coke  waj 
unwilling  to  be  rushed  into  the  venture  and  he  obviously  sum- 
moned Billingsley  to  Brookhill  again  for  a  further  conference.  It 
would  seem  that  Coke  was  in  something  of  a  dilemma,  as  to 
whether  he  should  occupy  himself  with  the  coal  mines  that  were 
being  developed  by  his  father,  who,  having  bought  the  coal 
rights  from  the  Wilmots,  established  the  Pinxton  Colliery  about 
the  year  1788,  or  proceed  with  the  building  of  a  china  factory, 
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n  ioth  October,  1795,  another  letter  was  sent  from  Derby  by 
llingsley,  the  beginning  of  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his 
prehension. 

'From  what  was  advanced  when  I  was  last  at  Brookhill,  it 
pears  to  me  that  their  is  more  Doubt  now  of  your  entering 
ashless  with  me  than  at  a  former  period.  I  hope  that  you  will 
cuse  my  apprehensions  as  they  originate  from  your  observing 
e  Probability  of  your  forming  some  other  Connection  that  will 
nder  it  inconvenient  for  you  to  advance  in  the  China  concern. — 
you  will  reflect  on  this  Case  it  will  appear  that  an  advantageous 
ler  once  passed  by  may  not  make  its  appearance  again,  and  the 
>pearance  of  those  advantages  by  Procrastination  may  become 
Most  Points  Visionary — the  season  of  the  Year,  the  men  to  be 
nployed,  the  numerous  Disadvantages  that  will  attend  Delay 
the  Connection  is  to  take  place,  renders  it  Absolutely  nesessary 
Come  to  a  Conclusion  immediately,  and  if  the  connection  is 
)t  to  take  place,  Deferring  the  conclusive  point  longer,  to  me 
^ill  be  attended  with  Double  disadvantages,  as  by  suspending 
lOther  Connection  which  offers  itself  I  may  loose  the  oppor- 
nity — respecting  My  salary,  and  the  advancing  a  small  sum  of 
oney,  at  first,  were  points  touched  on  at  Brookhill,  I  have  con- 
lered  those  points,  and  conclude  that  the  salary  according  to 
)ur  request  shall  be  received  out  of  the  Profits.' 
There  is  further  discussion  in  the  letter  of  Coke's  desire  to  set 
limit  to  the  amount  of  money  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  out, 
id  while  Billingsley  agrees  that  it  would  be  prudent  at  first  to 
oceed  with  caution,  to  place  any  definite  limit  'would  be  open- 
g  a  door  of  dispute,  and  be  laying  a  Clog  on  the  business'.  The 
her  point  relates  to  the  source  of  power  to  be  used,  whether  a 
team  ingine'  or  wimsey  (water  power).  Billingsley  was  in 
vour  of  the  latter.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  reproduction,  he 
so  included  with  his  letter  the  outlines  of  an  agreement,  a 
'tailed  plan  of  the  proposed  building,  and  a  promise  to  send 


12.  The  end  of  Billingsley 's  'salary  out  of  the  profits'  letter  to  John  Coke. 


some  brick  moulds  by  coach  to  The  Peacock  at  Oakerthorpc 
four  lane  ends. 

There  was  nothing  lacking  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  project, 
but  although  unknown  to  him  at  the  time,  he  had  already  pre- 
judiced his  own  and  the  works'  future.  So  the  scene  was  set,  and 
having  reached  agreement,  Coke  and  Billingsley  decided  on  a 
location  at  Pinxton  and  near  to  the  new  continuation  of  the 
Cromford  canal  which  was  important  from  the  beginning  for 
the  ready  transport  of  china  clay.  The  factory  was  built  on  one 
side  of  the  roadway  approaching  the  wharf  and  the  kilns  on  the 
other,  one  for  biscuit  firing  and  the  other  for  glazing. 

(To  be  continued) 

Motiochrome  photography:  Jack  Tait,  Derby  College  of  Art. 
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Candlesticks 


with  figure  stems 

Some  important  English  and  Continental 
examples 


J.  F.  HAYWARD 


SINCE  the  early  Middle  Ages  goldsmiths  and  metal- 
workers have  sought  to  find  attractive  and  striking  alter- 
natives to  the  baluster  form  of  candlestick,  which  has  remained 
the  standard  type.  The  solution  that  came  most  readily  to  mind 
and  has  most  frequently  been  adopted  was  to  model  the  stem  in 
the  form  of  a  human  figure.  The  figure  stem  was  equally  suitable 
for  domestic  or  altar  candlesticks  and  large  numbers  must  have 
been  made,  though  comparatively  few  survive.  The  bronze  or 
latten  examples  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  usually 
took  the  form  of  monsters,  but  by  the  late  fifteenth  century 
candlesticks  with  two  arms  and  the  stem  formed  as  a  knight  or  a 
Landsknecht  were  being  made  on  a  considerable  scale  in  Ger- 
many. A  familiar  type  of  Italian  church  candlestick  was  modelled 
in  the  form  of  a  standing  or  kneeling  angel  bearing  in  the  hands  a 
pricket  for  a  candle.  Surviving  examples  are  usually  of  bronze 
but  the  type  was  made  in  silver  as  well.  No.  i  shows  a  later 
example  in  which  the  angel  holds  a  cornucopia  into  which  a 
pricket  was  originally  inserted. 

An  early  reference  to  an  English  domestic  candlestick  made  of 
silver,  in  which  the  pricket  or  socket  was  supported  by  a  figure, 
is  found  in  the  1559  Inventory  of  the  Royal  Plate  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  I.  This  lists  under  the  heading  of  candlesticks  an  'Ape  of 
Silver  with  a  Candlesticke  in  his  hande  weying  xxxiiii  oz.'  This 
piece  no  longer  exists  but  an  idea  of  its  appearance  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Monkey  Salt  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Here 
the  monkey  supports  the  receptacle  for  the  salt  on  his  head  in- 
stead of  holding  a  candlestick.  The  'Giant'  salt  of  All  Souls 


College,  Oxford,  is  of  similar  construction  and  no  great  feat  o:, 
imagination  is  required  to  see  it  also  as  a  figure  candlestick' 

The  earliest  known  English  figure  candlesticks  date  fron  . 
after  the  Restoration,  but  Continental  examples  of  somewhalf 
earlier  date  are  recorded.  The  pictorial  inventory  of  the  domesti< 
plate  of  Prince  Wenzel  Lobkowitz  shows  a  pair  of  sticks  witl, 
figure  stems  (No.  2)  which  date  from  the  second  quarter  o  1 
the  seventeenth  century.  Only  slightly  later  is  the  set  of  threij  Q 
candlesticks  in  the  Moscow  Kremlin,  the  stems  of  which  am 1 
formed  as  standing  figures  of  Juno,  Minerva  and  Venus  respecn 
tively.  They  are  the  work  of  the  Hamburg  goldsmith,  Heinricl;  I 
Lambrecht.  fl 

The  earliest  recorded  English  silver  figure  candlestick  is  o;  ^ 
an  original  design  (No.  3) ;  it  introduces  an  altogether  more  grace  ( J 
ful  form  in  which  the  candlestick  develops  from  a  cornucopi  | 
instead  of  being  placed  on  the  head  of  a  figure.  The  goldsmiths  o. 
the  Restoration  period  were  masters  of  figure  modelling  in  silvej  j 
and  the  lively  female  figure  around  which  the  flying  draper1  [(] 
spirals  upwards  is  an  outstanding  example  of  Baroque  sculptur  C 
in  this  particular  medium.  The  vigour  with  which  the  figure  i 
modelled  is  repeated  in  the  three  pairs  of  dolphins  that  form  th  | 
base.  Like  so  much  of  the  best  of  Carolean  plate  this  candela  L 
brum  is  unmarked;  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  hall-mark  * 
on  plate  of  this  period  is  not  known.  It  may  be  that  Gold  . 
smiths'  Hall  was  less  stringent  in  enforcing  the  law  immediately  4 
after  the  Restoration,  or  that  all  these  pieces,  mostly  of  larg< 
size,  were  made  to  special  order  from  worn-out  plate  an< 
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1.  Bronze  altar  candlestick  with  traces 
of  gilding.  Signed  by  Antonio  Gai  of 
Venice  and  dated  1749.  The  Ashmolean 
Museum. 

2.  Drawing  of  an  adjustable  silver 
candlestick  from  the  Silberkammer  of 
Prince  Wenzel  Lobkowitz,  formerly 
in  Schloss  Raudnitz,  Bohemia.  The 
figure  represents  a  naked  negro  or 
American  Indian.  German,  second 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


ere  not  thereafter  intended  to  be  offered  for  sale. 
1  Slightly  later  in  date  is  the  similar  pair  of  English  three- 
ranched  candelabra  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (No.  4).  These 
■vert  to  the  older  design  in  which  the  candle-branches  sit 
rectly  on  the  head  of  the  figure.  The  drapery  is  no  longer 
eated  with  the  bravura  of  the  single  candelabrum  and  in 
ace  of  the  solid  base  the  figure  stands  on  a  triangular  platform 
ipported  by  three  volutes.  These  three  Carolean  candelabra 
em  to  be  the  only  surviving  examples  of  their  type,  but  there 
ust  have  been  many  of  them  in  Restoration  England  when  the 
cpenditure  on  large  and  sumptuous  plate  was  so  lavish.  The 
turn  to  a  more  classical  calmness  of  posture  that  is  apparent  in  the 
shmolean  candelabra  is  seen  again  in  the  pair  of  single  candle- 
icks  in  the  Bank  of  England  (No.  5).  Another  pair  made  after 
ic  same  model,  presumably  by  the  same  maker,  is  in  a 
bndon  collection.  The  classical  dignity  of  this  Nelme  design 
as  admired  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
id  slightly  variant  versions  of  it  were  made  both  in  silver  and  in 
rmolu  (No.  6)  in  the  1770's. 

Anthony  Nelme  made  another  type  of  figure  candlestick  of 
hich  at  least  two  pairs  have  survived;  one  with  Nelme's  mark 
id  the  London  hallmark  for  1697  was  formerly  in  the  Hearst 
ollcction,  the  other,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  only  of  Ben- 
min  Bathurst,  was  recently  on  the  London  art  market.  A 
indlcstick  of  almost  identical  composition  is  represented  in  an 
nglish  oil  painting  of  about  1700  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
luseum,  a  detail  of  which  is  shown  in  No.  7.  Figure  sculpture  in 


silver  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  early  Georgian  period  but 
returned  in  renewed  vitality  with  the  rococo  style.  Paul  de 
Lamerie  produced  a  rococo  version  of  the  figure  stem  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his  designs  the  stems 
were  modelled  as  male  and  female  caryatids  respectively. 

The  design  was  also  followed  by  Simon  Lesage  and  was  pro- 
duced with  minor  alterations  in  ormolu  (No.  8).  This  de  Lamerie 
design  omitted  the  cornucopia  and  put  the  socket  back  on  the 
head  of  the  figure,  but  a  version  with  the  cornucopia  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Paris  bronze  founders  in  the  late  Louis  XVI 
period  (No.  9).  At  no  time  was  the  figure  candlestick  form  ex- 
ploited with  more  imagination  and  skill  than  by  the  French 
bronze  founders  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  French 
ormolu  designs  were  followed,  but  with  a  stiffness  that  denotes 
the  greater  respect  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  for  classical 
precedent,  by  English  goldsmiths  (No.  10).  The  contradiction  in 
mood  between  the  rigid  supporting  figure  and  the  elegantly 
scrolling  branches  was  corrected  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  it  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  surprising  to  be  able  to 
affirm  that  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  figure  designs 
should  have  been  made  so  late  as  1843  (No.  11). 

This  brief  review  of  candlesticks  with  stems  modelled  as 
human  figures  demonstrates  how  rarely  an  original  design  is 
introduced;  as  a  rule  the  never  ceasing  demand  of  the  public  for 
new  ideas  and  new  fashions  has  been  satisfied  by  a  straightfor- 
ward alternation  between  forms  that  were  calm  and  dignified 
with  those  that  were  lively  and  rhythmic. 


(Left)  Silver  three-branched  candelabrum,  the  base  cast  and  chased  with 
;  arms  of  Sergeant,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  dolphins  naiant.  The 
iker  has  borrowed  the  dolphin  motif  of  the  terminals  of  the  tripod  base 
im  the  owner's  arms.  This  piece  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  earliest 
own  English  silver  three-branched  candelabrum.  Unmarked,  about 
ro-8o.  Private  Collection. 

One  of  a  pair  of  silver  three-branched  candelabra,  unmarked  but  perhaps 
:  work  of  Anthony  Nelme.  The  same  design  of  scrolled  base  is  found  on 
:  marked  Nelme  stick  of  1693  (No.  5).  It  is  smaller  in  size  than  the  single 
idelabrum  in  No.  3  and  the  design  of  the  base  and  the  lack  of  movement 
the  figure  stem  suggest  a  somewhat  later  date,  perhaps  about  1680-90. 
e  Ashmolean  Museum. 

One  of  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  by  Anthony  Nelme  with  the  London 
ll-mark  for  1693.  The  design  of  the  figure  and  of  the  scrolled  base  with 
lit  festoons  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  candelabrum  (No.  4),  but  the  candle 
:ket  develops  from  a  cornucopia.  The  modelling  of  the  figure  is,  bow- 
er, far  more  distinguished  than  that  of  No.  4.  The  Bank  of  England. 

One  of  a  set  of  four  candlesticks  of  ormolu,  about  1770.  This  follows  its 
e  seventeenth-century  prototype  in  the  design  of  the  stem  but  has  a  base 
different  composition  with  the  scrolls  turning  horizontally  instead  of 
rtically.  The  socket  is  of  neo-classical  design.  Messrs.  Christie's. 
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7.  Detail  from  an  oil-painting  showing  a  silver  candlestick  in  the  form  oi 
kneeling  negro  boy.  The  boy  supports  a  cut  leaf  drip-pan  and  a  sock 
chased  with  foliage,  and  rests  on  a  shaped  triangular  base.  A  collar  aroui 
his  neck  is  chained  to  his  ankle.  The  same  model  was  made  by  Anthoi 
Nelme.  The  painting  is  English,  about  1700.  The  Victoria  and  Albt 
Museum. 

8.  One  of  a  pair  of  ormolu  candlesticks  after  a  model  by  Paul  de  Lamer 
English,  mid-eighteenth  century.  One  of  the  most  vital  designs  for 
candlestick  with  figure  stem;  the  passage  through  the  rhythmic  curv 
from  the  ends  of  the  base  to  the  grease  pan  at  the  top  is  quite  exhilaratin 
Private  Collection. 

9.  One  of  a  set  of  four  candelabra  of  ormolu  and  bronze.  French,  la 
Louis  XVI  period.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Walla 
Collection. 


One  of  a  set  of  four  silver  candelabra  made  by  Benjamin  Smith, 
don  ball-mark  for  1814.  Tbc  stiffness  of  the  pose  indicates  the  return 
,»sto  to  a  strictly  classical  style.  The  British  Embassy,  Warsaw. 

Silver  three-branched  candelabrum  by  E.,  £.  and  W.  Barnard.  London 
-mark  for  1843.  The  branches  can  be  unscrewed  and  a  silver  cone  with 
ass  lining  substituted.  The  Laird  Clowes  Collection,  London. 


The  Legend  of  St. 
Vincent,  second 
tapestry,  detail:  Sr 
Vincent  and  Valer 
bishop  of  Saragosst 
before  the  Roman 
governor.  In  the 
background,  the 
bishop  leaves  the  c! 
of  Valencia  in  exil 1 


The  Legend  of  St. 
Vincent,  second 
tapestry,  detail:  St. 
Vincent  on  the 
gridiron  while  the 
executioners  stoke  I 
fire,  strew  salt  in  hi 
wounds  and  drive  a 
pike  into  his  chest. 


Mediaeval  &  Renaissance 
tapestries  &  wall  hangings 
n  Switzerland 


iOBERT  L.  WYSS,  Director  of  the  Historical  Museum  of  Berne. 


^  R  O  M  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  figured  wall  hang- 
ings had  a  prominent  place  among  the  textile  arts.  What 
cactly  is  meant  by  a  figured  hanging  >  The  term  applies  equally  to 
:edlework  on  an  existing  ground  and  to  work  woven  on  a  loom. 
Woven  pieces  are  made  in  a  frame,  either  standing  upright  or 
ing  flat,  across  which  the  parallel  white  linen  threads  of  the 
arp  are  stretched  at  equal  intervals.  At  right-angles  to  these,  the 
eft  is  threaded  alternately  over  and  under.  Wool  was  used  for 
e  weft,  but  not  exclusively,  and  at  times  silk  or  linen  was  also 
;ed.  Silk  was  mainly  used  to  achieve  highlights  on  the  represent- 
ion  of  metal  objects,  faces,  foliage,  flowers  or  the  folds  of  rich 
imask  garments.  The  model  is  specially  prepared  for  tapestry.  A 
irtoon  of  the  actual  size  of  the  work  is  drawn  up  from  a  small 
ale  sketch.  In  the  regions  that  now  form  Switzerland  the  gener- 
ly  preferred  length  for  an  altar  frontal  was  six  to  nine  feet. 
Wealthy  families  often  maintained  their  own  weaving  girls  for 
'orking  on  secular  subjects.  That  the  nuns  worked  tapestry  is 
roved  by  paintings  and  illustrations  on  some  of  the  tapestries 
lemselves,  as  well  as  by  documents  of  the  period.  Presumably 
lost  altar  hangings,  with  their  sacred  subjects,  would  have  been 
roduced  in  the  cloisters,  where  the  name  for  these  articles  was 
leidnischwerk,  or  'heathen  work',  due  no  doubt  to  their  intro- 
uction  through  Italy  from  the  Saracens. 

Embroidered  hangings  are  pure  needlework,  though  they  may 
ften  have  been  stretched  during  the  making,  like  the  woven 
ipestrics,  in  the  upright  high-warp  loom,  or  else  threaded  on  to 
movable  frame.  Woollen  embroidery  provided  a  wider  range 
f  colours,  while  employing  only  two  varieties  of  stitch.  Up  to 

e  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  foundation  usually  con- 
stcd  of  a  flat  dark  grey  or  black  linen  cloth,  until  in  time  this 
vas  supplanted  by  plain  unbleached  raw  linen,  on  to  which  the 
resign  could  be  drawn  by  brush  or  pen  and  ink  or  wash.  The 
lost  favoured  thread  for  embroidery  was  thick,  loosely  spun 
vool,  dyed  with  mineral  oxides.  Silk  and  linen  threads  were 
dded  for  heightened  effects,  especially  when  rich  raiment  was  to 
c  depicted. 

In  Switzerland  tapestry  and  embroidery  was  mainly  a  domestic 
rt,  carried  on  in  the  burghers'  homes  by  their  wives  and 
laughters,  and  perhaps  by  their  servants  as  well.  The  region 
vhcre  most  of  the  work  comes  from  is  eastern  Switzerland: 
chaff  Hansen,  St.  Ciallen,  Zurich  and  the  Thurgau.  Little  seems  to 


have  been  produced  in  western  Switzerland.  The  subject-models 
were  taken  mostly  from  book  illustrations  with  their  profusion 
of  copper  and  wood  engravings,  and  it  is  therefore  wrong  to 
approach  embroidery  as  a  popular  art-form.  The  hangings  con- 
tain too  many  elements  copied  from  the  works  of  well-known 
artists  for  them  to  be  ascribed  to  the  needlewomen's  personal 
design  or  inventiveness. 

The  choice  of  subject  has  of  course  been  influenced  by  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hangings,  and  as  in  every  other  branch  of  mediaeval  art 
the  church  was  all-important  both  as  the  source  of  commissions 
and  as  the  recipient  of  pious  donations  of  tapestry  and  embroidery. 
If  it  was  the  interior  of  a  church  or  the  surroundings  of  an  altar  that 
was  to  be  hung,  or  the  wall  above  the  choir  stalls,  then  only 
sacred  subjects  could  be  chosen.  Beside  countless  scenes  from  the 
scriptures  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  symbolical  subjects  from  the 
resources  of  Christian  typology,  as  well  as  from  the  animal  fables, 
were  extremely  popular.  If  the  piece  was  to  be  a  wedding  gift 
with  a  domestic  use,  the  choice  would  fall  on  a  romantic  or 
hunting  scene,  or  on  fabulous  animal  and  human  figures. 

One  of  the  oldest  surviving  Swiss  hangings  is  a  woven 
medallion-piece  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  now  in  the  Historical  Museum,  Thun  (No.  i).  It 
was  originally  the  frontal  to  the  high  altar  of  Thun  parish  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Maurice.  The  saint,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Theban  legion,  dominates  the  design.  He  stands  beneath  a  tic- 
foil  archway  against  a  red  ground,  fully  armed  as  a  contemporary 
knight  bearing  shield  and  banner.  Each  flanking  side  contains 
two  rows  of  three  roundels  encircled  and  linked  together  by  a 
continuous  band.  The  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists  are  nearest 
to  the  saint,  with  St.  John's  eagle  (top  left)  opposite  St.  Matthew's 
angel,  and  St.  Luke's  ox  (bottom  left)  opposite  St.  Mark's  lion. 
The  other  roundels  contain  some  of  the  fabulous  creatures  from 
the  mediaeval  bestiary  called  the  Physiologus,  which  were  [nit  to 
Christian  symbolic  uses.  The  arrangement  is  analogous  to  a  chess 
board,  with  winged  creatures  alternating  with  four-legged  ones 
outward  from  the  evangelists'  emblems.  At  the  top  left  a  fan- 
tastic panther  appears  between  a  cock  and  St.  John's  eagle,  and 
below  them  a  phoenix  standing  by  its  flaming  nest  appears 
between  a  ram  and  St.  Luke's  ox.  The  scheme  is  repeated  on  the 
opposite  side,  with  St.  Matthew's  angel  taking  its  place  among  the 
birds — the  angel's  wings  being  fitted  into  this  symmetrical  order. 
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In  the  upper  row  .1  unicorn  appears  between  the  angel  and  an 
ostrich  peering  at  its  young,  while  below,  a  pelican  in  her  piety 
appears  between  St.  Mark's  lion  and  a  deer.  Deep-cleft  stylised 
leaves  form  crosses  in  the  spaces  between  the  roundels.  Similar 
compositions  testify  to  the  popularity  of  this  type  of  design  in 
Switzerland  during  the  fourteenth  century.  We  find  it  in  fres- 
eoes,  on  bedspreads,  alms-purses,  dow  er-chests  and  jewel-boxes 
in  both  wood  and  pewter. 

Numerous  pieces  made  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rhine, 
and  principally  in  Basle,  have  survived  from  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century  onwards.  This  work  flourished  between 
1460  and  1500  and  its  technique,  colours  and  designs  show  it  to  be 
closely  related  to  contemporary  pieces  that  were  being  worked  in 
Alsace,  the  Rhincland,  central  Germany  and  Franconia. 

The  Three  Birds  tapestry  (No.  2)  in  the  Swiss  National 
Museum,  Ziirich,  is  an  example  of  the  Gothic  style  of  tapestry  at 
its  most  pure  and  typical,  notwithstanding  a  tendency  towards  a 
naturalistic  rendering  of  the  birds  depicted  on  it.  There  are  no 
planes  of  flat  colour,  nor  any  straight,  intersecting  lines;  the  com- 
position is  entirely  two-dimensional.  The  dark  green  ground  is 
smothered  by  three  luxuriant  flowered  creepers  that  sweep 
across  it  in  spirals.  Superimposed  on  them,  almost  as  flat  as 
stencils,  are  three  colourful  and  fantastic  birds,  resembling  a 
crowned  ostrich  between  two  counter-facing  eagles  (No.  2).  The 
elements  of  the  design  swirl  together  in  a  harmonious  movement 
of  birds  and  vegetation,  the  tendrils  answering  to  the  spread 
wings  and  the  cleft  leaves  continuing  the  movement  of  every 
feather.  Arrangement,  colours  and  subjects  have  been  fused  into 
a  symmetrical  and  rhythmic  whole:  Foliage,  yellow  clockwise 
spiral;  green  anticlockwise  spiral;  yellow  clockwise  spiral. 
Birds,  red  and  blue  eagle;  blue,  yellow  and  grey  crowned 
ostrich;  grey  and  red  eagle. 

In  contrast  to  the  Three  Birds,  the  cartoonist  of  the  Lovers' 
Garden  in  the  Historical  Museum,  Basle  (No.  3)  has  attempted  a 
sequence  of  three-dimensional  scenes  upon  a  narrow  stage.  These 
depict  pairs  of  lovers  in  the  courtly  fashions  of  the  late  fifteenth 
century;  a  princess  at  chess  with  her  admirer;  a  young  lady 
presenting  a  dish  of  fruit  to  hers;  a  loving  couple  at  table  (see 
detail,  No.  4)  laid  with  poultry  and  wine,  while  a  page  cuts 
them  grapes  from  the  vine  above  their  heads;  a  couple  at  cards; 
and  lastly  a  lady  threading  a  chain  of  flowers  for  her  expectant 
lover's  neck.  These  charming  scenes  take  place  on  a  flowering 
field,  in  front  of  a  leafy  vine  trellis  heavy  with  grapes.  They 
adjoin  each  other  without  the  cartoonist  having  thought  it 
necessary  to  introduce  any  divisions.  The  foreground  is  enclosed 
by  a  low  wattle  fence,  in  front  of  which  numerous  species  of 
game  dart  to  and  fro.  They  are  small  in  scale  and  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  main  figures  of  the  composition,  from  whom 
they  might  otherwise  distract  attention.  The  cartoonist's  inten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  that  these  creatures  should  merely  en- 
liven the  lower  ground. 

About  1500,  Basle  tapestries  begin  to  change  in  style  and  in- 
fluences from  France  and  the  Low  Countries  become  increasingly 
noticeable.  Perspective  deepens  and  landscapes  with  distant 
horizons  make  their  appearance.  Several  scenes  can  now  be 
fitted  into  this  space  and  even  allowed  to  overlap.  These  arc 
features  which  can  be  clearly  observed  in  the  large  tapestry  with 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  now  in  the  Historical  Museum, 
Basle  (No.  5). 

It  is  likely  that  the  tableaux  in  the  mystery  plays  were  the 
cartoonist's  inspiration  here,  for  their  stages  were  usually 
divided  and  tiered  to  represent  the  rooms  inside  a  house.  The 
foreground  of  the  tapestry  is  divided  in  this  way,  while  floating 
ribbons  carry  the  explanatory  text.  The  parable  begins  with  the 


4.  The  Lovers'  Garden,  detail:  the  lovers  at  a  table. 
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5.  Dives  and  Lazarus,  tapestry,  Historical  Museum,  Basle.  Circa  1500  (2  58  x  3  65  m.).     6.  (Right)  detail:  the  feast  in  the  house  of  Dives. 


feast  in  the  house  of  Dives  (No.  6),  who  is  seated  with  his  family 
at  the  magnificently  decked  table,  while  a  page  brings  choice 
dishes  and  wine  is  seized  from  a  double  cooler.  Meanwhile  we 
see  Lazarus,  with  his  mendicant's  pouch  slung  round  him,  being 
driven  from  the  door  by  Dives'  dogs  and  serving  man. 

The  next  scene  is  of  Dives'  corpse  on  its  deathbed,  surrounded 
by  his  distraught  widow,  a  physician  and  two  praying  monks.  In 
the  closet  next  door  his  heirs  are  already  at  blows  with  poniard 
and  sword  over  the  dead  man's  riches.  The  funeral  cortege  leads 
across  the  upper  background,  the  priests  and  the  family  following 
the  coffin  past  the  walls  of  the  easily  recognisable  city  of  Basle 
towards  the  churchyard.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  we  see 
the  soul  of  Dives  before  judgement  and  cast  to  the  fires  of  purga- 
tory and  its  demons,  while  an  angel  bears  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
Lazarus  towards  paradise. 

The  four  tapestries  from  the  Minster  of  Berne  (No.  7)  are 
among  the  finest  Renaissance  pieces  in  Switzerland.  They  are 
now  in  the  Historical  Museum,  Berne.  The  fresh  effect  of  the 
colours  in  these  eighteen  scenes  is  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
strips  were  originally  woven  to  hang  behind  the  choir  stalls  in  the 
Minster  and  they  recount  the  story  of  St.  Vincent  of  Saragossa, 


its  titular.  They  were  the  gift  of  Heinrich  Wolfnin  ('Henricus 
Lupulus'),  a  canon  and  at  one  time  a  master  at  the  grammar 
school,  and  a  respected  humanist  of  Berne.  He  is  himself  the 
author  of  the  Latin  and  German  texts  on  the  tapestry.  The 
first  three  tapestries  (see  colour  page  22)  illustrate  the  saint's 
youth  and  several  scenes  of  his  martyrdom.  The  fourth  hanging 
(No.  7)  contains  the  following  incidents:  (1)  the  burial  of  the 
saint ;  (2)  the  discovery  and  removal  of  his  remains  by  the  monk 
Audaldus,  a  Benedictine  (in  the  top  right  hand  corner  we  see  his 
dream  of  an  angel  who  commanded  him  to  do  this);  (3)  the 
Benedictines  of  Castres  (Languedoc)  solemnly  bear  the  relics  of 
the  saint  to  the  church  in  a  reliquary  offered  by  the  countess 
Helionordis ;  (4)  the  veneration  of  the  relics  upon  an  altar,  the 
cloth  of  which  bears  the  initials  H.L.  and  the  date  M.VC.  XV 
(=1515).  The  donor  is  kneeling  in  his  canon's  habit  beside 
devout  lay-people  before  the  altar,  and  below  him  appears  his 
own  shield,  azure  a  wolf  rampant  argent,  with  the  motto  of  his 
Latin  name  'Lupulus'.  We  do  not  know  where  these  superb 
tapestries  were  woven.  Swiss  workmanship  seems  unlikely,  and 
in  all  probability  they  were  commissioned  in  France. 

An  embroidery  of  later  date  and  made  in  1522,  still  expresses 
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7.  77«e  Legend  of  St.  Vincent,  one  of  a  set  of  four  tapestries  from  the  Minster 
of  Berne,  now  in  the  Historical  Museum,  Berne.  Circa  1513-1515  (1*47  X 
4  04  m.). 


9.  The  Cunning  of  Womankind,  detail :  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes. 


The  Cunning  of  Womankind,  embroidered  hanging,  Swiss  National 
seum,  Zurich.  Dated  1522  (2  47  x  2  33  m.). 


io.  Bischofszell,  embroidered  hanging,  depicting  the  town  of  Bischofszell 
and  daily  life  on  the  land,  with  a  column  of  Swiss  mercenaries  on  the  march. 
Historical  Museum,  Basle.  Circa  1525-1535  (175  X  2  90  m.). 


Gothic  style  and  feeling.  This  is  the  Cunning  of  Womankind 
(No.  8)  and  is  illustrated  in  five  roundels:  above,  Solomon 
worshipping  strange  gods,  and  Delilah  cutting  Samson's  hair; 
centre,  Virgil  suspended  from  the  window  in  his  basket;  below, 
David  and  Bathsheba  (the  date  is  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  her 
bath),  and  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes  (No.  9).  Popular 
prints  of  the  period  probably  provided  the  models  for  these  five 
roundels.  The  surrounding  foliage  is  a  closely  intertwined 
creeper,  thick  with  flowers  both  real  and  imaginary.  The  model 
for  this  seems  to  have  been  a  silverpoint  drawing  or  copper  en- 
graving in  the  style  of  Martin  Schongauer.  Six  singing  birds,  a 
little  hare  and  a  deer  are  visible  among  the  curling  leaves  and 
petals,  where  they  delicately  enliven  the  forceful  movement  of 
the  tendrils.  The  embroidress  of  this  piece  is  assumed  to  have 
lived  in  Zurich,  and  this  fine  work  shows  her  to  have  been  an 
artist  of  high  ability.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  examples  of 
woollen  embroidery  in  Switzerland. 

The  Bischofszell  wall  hanging  (No.  10)  displays  the  art  of  a 
needlewoman  of  exceptional  command  and  imagination,  who 
was  fully  equal  to  the  technical  challenge  of  such  a  subject.  For 
the  hill  town  of  Bischofszell  she  could  presumably  use  a  model — 
the  castle  works  with  the  arms  of  Otto  von  Sonnenburg, 


Bishop  of  Constance  (1472- 1490),  and  the  adjacent  monastery 
church  are  clearly  recognisable — but  the  rest,  the  incidents  of 
daily  life  on  the  land  and  the  column  of  Swiss  mercenaries  on 
the  march  from  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  over  the  bridge  and 
along  the  road  up  towards  the  hilly  country,  are  certainly  the 
result  of  her  own  direct  observations.  A  large  cast  of  figures  is , 
deployed  over  the  complicated  structure  of  the  landscape  on  both 
banks  of  the  River  Thur.  Peddlers  are  carrying  wares  to  market  on 
their  backs.  Peasants  are  mowing  or  hoeing  the  fields,  or  stagger- 1 
ing  home  with  bags  of  flour  from  the  mill.  A  fisher  girl  stands 
thigh  deep  with  her  net  in  the  river  and  downstream  a  rider 
waters  his  horse.  The  sport  as  well  as  labour  of  a  hot  summer  day 
is  depicted  with  her  needle:  boys  are  cooling  themselves  in  the 
river  and  a  daring  one  plunges  feet-first  from  a  bridge,  holding 
his  nose  with  his  fingers,  while  the  Landsknechts  refresh  them- 
selves from  the  march  with  cool  wine.  Their  dress  is  the  main 
evidence  we  have  for  dating  the  piece,  and  fashion  enables  us  to 
deduce  that  it  must  have  been  embroidered  between  1525  and 
1535.  With  few  colours  and  using  only  two  varieties  of  stitch,  the 
embroidress  has  succeeded  admirably  in  rendering  water,  sown 
fields,  roofs  and  masonry,  and  in  creating  a  most  lively  com- 
position with  limited  means. 
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Late  Stuart  splendours 
at  Kensington 

Some  documents  preserved  at  Delft 


I.  Carved  walnut  chair,  covered  with  figured  crimson  velvet,  c.  1700, 
by  Thomas  Roberts.  Hampton  Court  Palace. 


THE  Walpole  Society,  still  badly  in  need  of  support  and 
richly  deserving  it,  devotes  a  considerable  space  in  its  in- 
valuable volumes  to  some  of  the  more  interesting  by-ways  of 
art  history.  In  the  current  volume  (No.  XXXVIII)  Dr.  Lunsingh 
Scheurleer  publishes  two  inventories  dated  1697  and  1699  and 
drawn  up  by  Symon  de  Brienne,  Housekeeper  and  Wardrobe- 
Keeper  of  Kensington  House  (now  the  Palace),  the  second 
recording  the  fairly  extensive  changes  made  after  the  rebuilding 
of  the  house,  taken  over  by  King  William  III  from  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  in  1689.  The  1699  inventory  is  printed  only  in  so  far 
as  it  differs  from  the  first,  and  Dr.  Scheurleer  provides  a  useful 
commentary  in  his  Introduction ;  though  it  might  with  advantage 
have  run  to  greater  length  and  been  rather  less  sparing  of  dates. 


RALPH  EDWARDS 


These  documents  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Town  of 
Delft.  Dr.  Scheurleer  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  both  inven- 
tories 'have  hitherto  been  left  virtually  unnoticed'.  There  is,  as  he 
observes,  another  copy  of  that  of  '97  at  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London  (though  with  only  a  few  brief  notes),  which  has  been 
quoted  from  quite  freely.1  Some  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  fuller  version  now  published  about  the  transfer  of  furniture  to 
Hampton  Court  and  Windsor  can  be  gleaned  from  the  warrants 
of  the  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  while  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's accounts  supply  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  craftsmen 
employed.  But  to  have  these  documents  printed  and  made  easily 
accessible  is  a  very  definite  gain ;  particularly  as  none  of  the  origi- 
nal furniture  is  now  in  the  Palace,2  and  only  in  imagination  can 
its  appearance  under  William  III  and  Mary  be  recreated. 

The  inventories  are  far  too  lengthy  to  allow  of  detailed 
annotations  here,  but  a  few  salient  points  may  be  noted  to 
supplement  the  information  Dr.  Scheurleer  provides.  These 
documents  present  a  microcosm  of  late  Stuart  domestic  art  of  the 
royal  and  patrician  order — baroque,  colourful,  fecund  in  fancy, 
but  within  a  decade  to  veer  strongly  towards  simplicity  and 
restraint.  Their  closest  pictorial  equivalent  may  be  found  in  the 
contemporary  designs  of  Daniel  Marot,  the  gifted  Huguenot 
architect  and  ornamentalist,  who,  having  been  largely  employed 
by  William  III  in  Holland,  followed  the  King  to  England  and 
described  himself  subsequently  as  'Architcctc  de  Guillaumc  III 
roy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne'. 

The  walls  of  state-rooms  and  bedchambers  were  hung  with 
tapestry — 'Mileager',  'Cesar  and  Pompc',  'the  labours  of  the 
months' — or  with  figured  damasks  and  velvets  of  different 
colours  trimmed  with  silk  fringes  (which  in  Marot's  designs  are 
elaborately  festooned),  the  hangings  matching  those  of  the  bed- 
steads. In  the  more  important  rooms  there  were  sets  consisting  of 
a  table,  two  flanking  stands3  and  a  pier  glass,  the  typical  late 
Stuart  arrangement  introduced  under  Charles  II.  They  were  of 
'  Wallnot  tree  mlade  with  white'  (i.e.  sycamore  not  ivory  or  bone), 
with  'mettle',  or  japanned  (like  those  in  Thomas  Tcnison,  the 
'Bishopp  of  Cantcrbcrry's  Lodgings').  A  large  quantity  of 
japanned  furniture  is  entered  in  both  inventories,  a  number  of 
pieces  being  noted  in  the  later  list  as  'from  Whitehall'  (probably 
removed  before  the  fire  of  December  1697,  which  destroyed 
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Whitehall  Palace).  Others  had  been  sent  'to  Holland'  before  that 
date,  among  them  being  several  large  folding  screens.  The  beds 
do  not  call  for  special  notice,  but  the  component  parts  of  the 
hangings  and  bedding  are  all  fully  specified — 'cupps',  'plumes  of 
white  feathers  with  4  sprigges'  etc. — with  the  easy  chairs  and 
stools  en  suite.  The  King's  bedstead,  which  in  1697  was  in  the 
State  bedchamber  and  had  'crimson  and  green  figured  velvett  fur- 
niture lined  with  white  silke  spotted  with  gold  colour  spottes . . .' 
was  sent  to  Hampton  Court  and  replaced  by  'a  new  bed  of  state' 
of  crimson  flowered  velvet  on  a  gold  ground;  but  "William  Ill's 
bedstead'  now  at  that  palace,  though  dating  from  his  reign,  is 
not  the  one  discarded  from  Kensington,  being  hung  with  crim- 
son velvet  trimmed  with  silver  galon. 

In  most  of  the  grander  apartments  a  'sliding  fire  screen' 
is  entered  'embroidered  with  silke'  or  with  'a  silver  lace  round 
it'.  The  material  of  the  frames  is  not  stated,  but  they  were  doubt- 
less of  walnut  or  carved  and  gilt,  like  the  example  at  Hampton 
Court,  probably  made  by  John  Pelletier  (No.  2).  More  surprising 
is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  'a  portegall  Matt'  in  drawing- 
rooms  and  bedchambers,  presumably  a  variety  made  in  Portugal 
and  popularised  by  Catherine  of  Braganza ;  like  a  type  of  bed- 
stead described  as  'Portugall'  in  the  Ham  House  inventory  of 
1679.  Deserving  of  note  is  the  presence  in  the  Supping  Rooms  of 
'2  dutch  armed  chairs  covered  with  striped  silk',  'six  other  dutch 
chaircs'  and  in  the  ante-room  another  six.  These  were  imported 
chairs  of  a  sort  to  which  William  was  accustomed  in  his  own 
country.  But  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  accounts  under  Charles 
II  there  are  entries  of  chairs  made  by  Richard  Price,  the  royal 
chairmaker  'of  the  Duch  turning' — that  is  in  the  fashion  of  the 
original  walnut  and  carved  type  introduced  after  the  Restoration. 
Both  inventories  list  a  very  large  number  of  cane  chairs.  In  that 
of  1699  there  is  a  note — 'in  all  12  dozen  and  tenn  chaires  of 
cainc',  these  chairs  being  'dispersed  all  over  the  Hous'. 

Parallels  for  much  of  the  furniture  however  occur  in  several 
contemporary  lists  of  the  contents  of  great  houses,  but  these 
royal  inventories  supply  valuable  information  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688  the  rage  for  collecting  Delft  and 
Oriental  porcelain  set  in,  led  by  Queen  Mary  who  had  suc- 
cumbed to  it  in  Holland.  Defoe  writes  that  she  'brought  in  the 
custom  or  Humour,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  furnishing  Houses  with 
Chinaware' ;  adding  that  later  it  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
'not  only  was  china  piled  on  furniture  and  on  every  chimney- 
piece,  reaching  to  the  ceilings'  but  that  'shelves  were  also  set  up 
by  collectors  for  their  chinaware'  who  indulged  in  that  mania 
until  the  expense  of  it  became  'injurious  to  their  Families  and 
Estates'.  Among  Marot's  designs  there  is  one  for  a  furnished 
room  showing  this  arrangement  with  the  china  piled  up  on  a 
multitude  of  small  shelves  as  part  of  a  consistent  scheme  of 
Chinoiserie  decoration ;  while  at  Hampton  Court,  where  vestiges 
of  Queen  Mary's  collection  survive,  the  receding  shelves  above 
the  chimney-pieces  were  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  inventory  ot  '97  bears  striking  witness  to  the  Queen's  zeal 
as  a  collector — about  550  pieces  are  listed,  the  Queen's  'Old  Bed- 
chamber', her  'drawing  roome'  and  the  Gallery  containing  the 
bulk  of  it.  They  must  have  presented  a  remarkable  spectacle — a 
veritable  culmination  or  tie  plus  ultra  of  the  rage.  Jars,  basins, 
bottles  and  beakers  were  apparently  placed  wherever  space 
could  be  found  for  them — on  tables  and  cabinets,  under  them, 
upon  pedestals  (probably  carved  and  gilt  stands  like  a  piece  in 
French  taste  formerly  at  Tyttenhanger :  none  of  pedestal  form 
from  that  time  appear  to  survive),  over  the  doors  and  chimney- 
pieces,  on  brackets  and  shelves.  In  the  Old  Bedchamber,  where 


2.  Carved  and  gilt  fire  screen,  c.  1700,  attributed  to  John  Pelletier.  Hampton 
Court  Palace. 


there  were  193  pieces,  one  must  have  needed  to  move  with  some 
caution  about  the  room,  and  breakages  surely  must  have  been 
frequent.  The  Queen's  New  Bedchamber  and  the  Gallery  were 
lavishly  equipped  with  'Japann'  furniture — sets,  comprising  a 
looking  glass,  table  and  stands,  cabinets,  large  folding  screens  and 
chests  of  drawers.  This  japanned  furniture  was  congruous  with 
the  Oriental  and  Delft  china,  an  expression  of  the  prevailing 
fashion  for  Chinoiserie,  and  of  Queen  Mary's  personal  taste.  The 
description  of  some  pieces  as  'Jappan'  tout  court  and  others  as 
'India  Jappan'  probably  serves  to  distinguish  between  true 
Oriental  lacquer  and  the  western  imitation. 

The  Queen  died  on  28  th  December,  1694,  in  her  thirty-third 
year  and  by  royal  warrant  the  whole  of  her  vast  collection  of 
china  was  handed  over  to  Arnold  Joost  Van  Keppel,  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  the  King's  intimate  friend,  with  a  quantity  of  furni- 
ture (he  had  received  the  furniture  in  his  lodgings  at  Kensington 
'to  keep  to  his  own  propertie'  five  years  before).  We  should  never 
have  known  what  became  of  it,  save  for  De  Brierme's  note  on  this 
copy  of  the  inventory;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lane,  writing  in  ignor- 
ance of  its  existence  in  Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society 
(1949-50),  sought  to  identify  some  of  the  porcelain  listed  with 
examples  still  at  Hampton  Court — very  naturally  since  the  terse 
descriptions  might  well  be  taken  to  apply  to  them.4 

The  inventories  derive  their  highly  exceptional  interest  from 
Simon  De  Brienne's  valuable  notes  with  their  references  to 
Gerreit  Jensen,  an  immigrant  Dutchman  and  celebrated  cabinet- 
maker to  the  Crown;  to  transfers  of  furniture  from  Kensington  to 
other  royal  palaces — and  above  all  to  the  information  De  Brienne 
provides  to  supplement  tangible  evidence  to  be  found  elsewhere 
(and  passed  over  by  Dr.  Scheurleer)  of  the  powers  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain — at  this  time  Charles  Sack- 
ville,  6th  Earl  of  Dorset,  celebrated  poet,  libertine  and  wit. 
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After  the  death  of  the  Queen  several  rooms  were  refurnished 
and  much  furniture  was  given  to  various  members  of  the  royal 
household.  In  a  letter  of  3rd  May,  1695,  Dorset  informs  Dc  Bricnnc 
that  he  is  to  receive  the  'Embroydcrcd  Bed'  from  the  King's  Bed- 
chamber, 'a  looking  glass  with  a  glass-frame',  some  covers  for 
chairs  and  stools  and  'four  floured  pictures'  'as  a  gift  from  mcc'. 
Dr.  Schcurlccr  surmises  that  as  Dorset  was  able  to  dispose  of 
these  valuable  objects  'we  must  conclude  that  they  had  been 
given  to  him  by  the  King  shortly  before  and  that  they  probably 
formed  part  of  a  much  larger  gift'.  This  conjecture  is  fully 
warranted.  The  state  rooms  at  Knolc,  with  their  unparalleled 
aggregation  of  Early  Stuart  and  Carolean  furniture  still  retaining 
its  original  upholstery,  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  scale  and 
character  of  that  'much  larger  gift' — and  of  how  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  provided  by 
his  office. 

In  that  great  treasure  house  of  the  English  decorative  arts,  one 
of  the  X-shaped  upholstered  chairs  of  James  I's  reign,  covered 
with  red  and  buff  silk  and  matching  the  bed  hangings  in  the 
Spangled  Bedroom,  has  the  letters  IV. P.  for  Whitehall  Palace 
stamped  on  the  webbing,  while  some  of  the  richly  carved  and 
upholstered  Charles  II  armchairs  and  stools  by  Thomas  Roberts 
and  other  chair-makers  are  similarly  stamped.  Though  made  only 
a  decade  or  so  earlier,  this  furniture  was  given  to  Dorset  (or  at 
least  he  was  allowed  to  remove  it)  probably  just  before  the 
Whitehall  Palace  fire  of  1697;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
furniture  in  a  fashion  so  long  obsolete  would  have  been  rescued 
on  that  occasion. 

The  famous  bedstead  in  the  King's  Bedchamber,  with  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver  hangings  and  the  Royal  Crown  in  stumpwork  on 
the  head  board,  dates  from  Charles  II's  reign  and  was  no  doubt 
acquired  by  Dorset  from  Hampton  Court  or  Whitehall  and 
replaced  by  one  in  up-to-date  taste.  There,  too,  in  the  so-called 
Venetian  Ambassador's  Room,  is  the  splendid  carved  and  gilt 
suite — state  bed,  armchairs  and  stools — made  by  Thomas 
Roberts  for  James  II  just  before  his  abdication,  and  which  his 
usurping  son-in-law  must  have  been  glad  to  bestow  on  the 
acquisitive  Lord  Chamberlain.5 

De  Bricnnc  did  not  only  benefit  by  the  vicarious  generosity  of 
Dorset.  In  June,  1696,  a  warrant  addressed  to  the  Master  of  the 
Jewel  House  informed  him  that  it  was  the  King's  pleasure  to 
present  to  his  house-  and  wardrobe-keeper  at  Kensington 
another  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  exiled  King — an  ebony 
table,  stands  and  looking-glass  mounted  with  silver  and  bearing 
James's  cypher  when  Duke  of  York  together  with  some  chimney 
furniture  'garnished  with  silver'.6  The  recipient  was  no  sentimen- 
talist: within  a  year  he  had  all  the  silver  stripped  from  the  gift, 
and  sold  it  to  the  well-known  silversmith,  David  Willaumc,  for 
^230  19s. — in  today's  currency  worth  many  times  that  sum. 

The  only  cabinet-maker  named  in  the  inventory  is  Gerreit 
Jensen,  and  from  this,  and  the  evidence  of  his  employment  by  the 
owners  of  other  great  houses,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  the  leading 
maker — the  Chippendale  or  Vile  of  his  time.  He  supplied  Ken- 
sington House  with  several  of  the  fashionable  sets  consisting  of  a 
table,  looking  glass  and  pair  of  stands,  and  Jensen  was  responsible 
for  those  already  mentioned  of '  Wallnott  tree  inlade  with  white', 
or  with  'mettle'  that  is  nuirqiictcric  d'ctaiii  in  the  Boullc  technique 
of  which  he  is  the  only  craftsman  known  to  have  been  an 
exponent  at  that  time  in  England.  This  style  of  decoration  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  favoured  by  the  Queen.  In  her  New 
Bedchamber  were  'two  tables  looking  glasses  and  stands  the 
frames  all  inlade  with  mettle'.  De  Bricnnc  notes  that  one  of  these 
sets  was  now  in  the  'Kings  great  clossctt  above  staues',  adding 


3.  One  of  a  pair  from  two  sets  of 
carved  and  gilt  stands  provided,  c. 
1700-1,  by  John  Pellctierfor  Hampton 
Court  Palace. 


that  they  'were  bespoke  by  the  Queen'  and  came  in  after  her 
death  from  Mr.  Johnson — like  'two  foulding  writing  tables  in- 
lade with  white  and  covered  with  grcn  vclvett'.7  Despite  the 
disappearance  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Stuart  furniture 
supplied  to  the  Crown,  Johnson  is  still  represented  by  some  fine 
examples  in  the  Royal  Collection,  most  notably  by  a  desk-table 
at  Windsor  made  for  King  William  and  inlaid  with  silver  and 
brass  and  an  ebony  plaque  bearing  the  cypher  IV. M. 

Two  pieces  of  seaweed  marquetry,  a  much  restored  'folding 
writing  table',  known  to  have  been  made  for  the  Queen  in  1690, 
and  a  'glass  case  of  fine  markatre  upon  a  cabinctt  with  doors' 
(No.  4)  can  also  be  identified  from  his  bills  (1693).  There  are 
similar  tables  with  metal  inlay  and  gilt  Ionic  capitals,  closely  re- 
sembling the  one  made  for  the  King,  at  Boughton  and  Wilton/ 
while  other  examples — tables  and  stands — which  can  be  con- 
fidently assigned  to  Jensen's  workshop,  areatDravton  and  Decne 
Park,  Northamptonshire.  All  this  maker's  known  productions 
arc  of  conspicuously  high  quality  and  his  extant  writing  tables  are 
obviously  indebted  to  French  models  in  design,  like  other  fine 
furniture  made  in  England  at  this  time. 

A  few  more  points  may  be  briefly  noted;  though  they  arc  far 
from  exhausting  the  interest  of  these  remarkable  inventories,  in 
which  the  descriptions  indicate  that  much  of  the  furniture  was  in 
the  latest  fashion,  while  the  relatively  small  proportion  entered  as 
'ould'  probably  dated  from  after  the  Restoration.  There  were 
several  cabinets  of  'princes  wood',  the  contcmporarv  name  for 
kingwood,  which,  being  obsolete,  might  have  been  worth  a  note. 
At  Ham  House  there  is  a  well-known  'scriptor'  veneered  with  a 
parquetry  of  kingwood  which  is  described  in  the  inventory  of 
1679  as  'of  princes  wood  garnished  with  silver'. 

Several  of  the  royal  officials  were  provided  w  ith  close  stools 
covered  with  red  or  black  leather,  but  in  the  King's  Cillery  was  a 
'crimson  vclvett  close  stoolc  gold  fringe  and  lace  round  it  with  a 
vclvett  seat'.  In  the  small  room  adjoining  The  Brown  Gallery  at 
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4-  'A  glass  case  of  fine  markatre',  probably  one  described  in  Gerreit 
Jensen's  account  dated  24  July,  1693.  Windsor  Castle. 


Knole  there  is  one  which  corresponds  with  this  description, 
trimmed  with  a  much  tarnished  metal  'lace',  and  having  a 
velvet  seat.  It  seems  very  likely  that  it  was  among  the  furniture 
taken  over  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  a  veritable  Maecenas 
in  his  prodigal  expenditure  and  generosity  but  by  no  means 
neglectful  of  small  perquisites  in  this  line.  There  is  another  close 
stool  at  Hampton  Court,  but  it  has  a  seat  covered  with  red  silk. 
These  seem  to  be  the  only  surviving  late  Stuart  examples  of 
the  kind. 

What  may  have  been  the  character  of  dolphin  tables,  one  of 
'walnot  tree'  another  decorated  with  'marquatree',  is  hard  to 
surmise.  Jensen  had  supplied  one  such  table  in  1689.  There  is  a 
well-known  set  of  gilt  armchairs  carved  with  dolphins  on  arms, 
legs  and  stretchers  in  the  North  Drawing  Room  at  Ham  House 


identifiable  in  the  inventory,  but  on  tables  the  motif  is  first 
found  on  a  few  early  Georgian  consoles,  the  tops  supported  at  the 
front  on  carved  and  gilt  dolphins,  scaled  and  with  tails  inter- 
twined; and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  was  exploited  by  Chippendale 
and  Thomas  Johnson  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  A  'bewroe' 
and  a  large  looking-glass  'from  France'  are  entered  as  in  the 
King's  'great  Closet'  in  1699,  and  in  the  same  year  Jensen  charged 
for  sending  a  servant  to  'polish  and  whiten  a  Beuro  inlaid  with 
metal'.  These  are  early  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term:  incident- 
ally it  seems  curious  that  with  this  highly  accomplished  crafts- 
man available  for  mirrors  and  writing-desks  such  furniture 
should  have  been  imported.  Dr.  Scheurleer  plausibly  conjectures 
that  the  entry  'one  new  silver  table  glass  and  stands'  in  the  State 
Bedchamber  in  1699  may  refer  to  the  splendid  silver  table,  made 
by  Andrew  Moore  of  Bridewell  and  given  by  citizens  of  London 
to  the  King,  which  is  now  at  Windsor,  the  stands  having  dis- 
appeared. There  are  a  few  baffling  entries:  what  exactly,  one 
wonders,  was  a  'carte  camus'  ?  ** 

Some  of  De  Brienne's  notes  are  pleasantly  evocative:  one 
fancies  one  sees  him  on  his  round  of  the  rooms  scrupulously 
entering  their  contents.  Stored  in  the  Wardrobe  in  1699,  with 
other  things,  was  'one  wallnot  tree  table  which  was  brok  and  he 
had  a  new  one  instead  of  it  ye  Bishop  of  Canterbury'.  Though 
Tenison  is  thus  demoted  in  the  hierarchy,  a  short  list  of  bedding 
is  properly  noted  as  'For  his  Grace's  Men'.  There  is  little  that 
throws  any  light  on  the  collection  of  pictures  at  Kensington, 
though  the  editor  cites  some  interesting  passages  from  Con- 
stantijn  Huygens'  diary  which  show  that  the  King  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  pictures  both  at  Kensington  and  Windsor.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  when  the  diligent  House-  and  Wardrobe- 
Keeper  handed  over  his  responsibilities  after  completing  the 
second  inventory,  he  withdrew  to  Holland  and  bequeathed  these 
documents  with  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  town  of  Delft. 

It  is  important  that  anybody  in  the  world,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  who  is  seriously  concerned  with  the  history  of  European  art,  and 
who  is  not  already  a  member,  should  join  the  Walpole  Society.  Full 
details  of  membership  may  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurer,  J.  L. 
Nevinson,  Esq.,  18  Hyde  Park  Place,  London,  W.2;  or  from  the 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  the  British 
Museum,  London,  W.C.  1 — Editor. 

All  plates  are  reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

1  Under  various  sections  in  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  in  Georgian  Cabinet- 
Makers  and  by  the  late  R.  W.  Symonds. 

2  There  is  a  writing  table  of  c.  1685  and  of  a  very  rare  type,  but  it  is  not  identifiable 
in  the  inventories.  D.E.F.,  revised  edit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  241,  Fig.  1. 

3  None  of  the  stands  is  described  as  gilt,  like  the  two  fine  contemporary  examples 
at  Hampton  Court  (No.  3),  which  can  be  attributed  to  John  Pelletier,  one  of  the 
French  immigrant  craftsmen  whose  names  occur  in  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Accounts. 

4  Lord  Albemarle  informs  me  that  none  of  Queen  Mary's  Collection  is  now  in  his 
family.  Arnold  Joost  Van  Keppel,  the  first  Earl  (created  1696)  retired  to  Holland 
after  King  William's  death.  He  owned  a  town  house  at  The  Hague,  and  a  country 
house,  Voorst,  was  built  for  him  adjoining  that  of  his  mother  three  miles  from 
Zutphen  by  Daniel  Marot.  It  was  sold,  to  pay  the  enormous  debts  of  his  son,  to 
Van  Linden  cousins.  Both  the  town  house  and  Voorst  (largely  reconstructed  in 
recent  times)  were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  china  was 
removed  from  England  to  either  of  these  houses.  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Albe- 
marle for  the  information  about  them. 

5  See  'A  set  of  carved  and  gilt  Furniture  at  Knole',  Ralph  Edwards,  The  Connois- 
seur, April  i960,  pp.  164-168. 

6  The  Warrant  from  Dorset  is  quoted  in  Stuart  Furniture  at  Knole,  M.  Jourdain, 
1952,  p.  23. 

7  These  notes  from  the  inventory  of  '97  are  quoted  in  Georgian  Cabinet-Makers, 
Ralph  Edwards  and  Margaret  Jourdain,  3rd  edit.  1955,  p.  37,  and  in  the  D.E.F., 
revised  edit.,  1954,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  241. 

8  The  Wilton  table,  one  of  the  finest  of  Jensen's  productions,  has  not  hitherto  been 
identified  or  recorded.  There  is  a  group  of  contemporary  Boulle  pieces  in  the 
house. 
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I.  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  with  his  Grandson,  by  Johann  Zoffany,  R.A.  (1734/5- 
18 10).  The  two  figures  are  depicted  in  a  room  at  19  Arlington  Street  in 
;  which  the  Van  der  Cappelle  (No.  9)  can  be  clearly  seen  on  the  wall  over 
the  fireplace.  On  30th  October,  1771,  a  payment  was  made  from  the 
Dundas  Account  of  ,£74-15-0  'Thos  Dundas  to  Mr.  Zoffani'  which  may 
refer  to  this  picture  or  to  the  portrait  of  George  III  by  Zoffany  at  Aske. 
The  grandson  in  this  picture  later  became  the  1st  Earl  of  Zetland. 


2.  View  of  Moor  Park,  by  Richard  Wilson,  R.A.  (1713-1782).  Painted  in 
1765,  the  gentleman  in  the  pony  chaise  is  probably  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas 
for  whom  the  picture  and  its  two  companions,  now  at  Aske,  were  painted. 
One  of  the  other  figures  may  be  his  son  Thomas,  1st  Baron  Dundas.  The 
house,  remodelled  by  Leoni  in  1720,  with  the  curving  wings  added  by 
Robert  Adam  in  1763-66,  is  shown  in  its  landscape  designed  by  Capability 
Brown  for  Lord  Anson,  a  previous  owner. 


Pictures  from  Aske  Hall 


Loaned  by  the  Marquess  of 
Zetland 


TONY  ELLIS 

Deputy  Museums  Director,  The  Bowes  Museum 


ASKE  HALL  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  which  was 
^acquired  in  1770  by  Lawrence  Dundas,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  owner,  the  Marquess  of  Zetland,  is  undergoing  some 
modification.  While  work  is  in  progress  the  Zetland  Collection 
has  been  placed  on  loan  in  the  Bowes  Museum  where  a  selection 
is  now  on  exhibition. 

It  would  seem  that  the  responsibility  of  forming  the  main  part 
of  the  Zetland  Collections  fell  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  the  first 
Baronet  who  is  depicted  in  a  double  portrait  by  Zoffany  (No.  1), 
which  shows  him  seated  in  a  room  of  his  London  house  with  his 
grandson.  The  London  house  was  No.  19  Arlington  Street  which, 
together  with  Moor  Park  in  Hertfordshire,  had  received  some 
considerable  attention  from  Robert  Adam  in  the  matter  of 
furnishing  as  can  be  seen  in  the  items  of  expenditure  shown  in  the 
Dundas  Bank  Account  at  Drummond's  Bank  (49  Charing  Cross) 
commenced  there  in  1763.  Eight  payments  were  made  to  'Ro. 


Adam'  from  the  account  between  1763  and  1766,  totalling 
.£3,460,  and  this  work  would  have  included  designing  furniture 
for  Moor  Park  and  Arlington  Street  such  as  the  suite  of  seat 
furniture  for  which  a  drawing,  dated  1764,  exists  in  the  Soane 
Museum.  It  is  probable  that  the  suite,  now  divided  between  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  Aske,  was  actually  made  by  the 
fashionable  London  cabinet-maker  Samuel  Norman,  to  whom  a 
payment  was  made  in  August,  1763,  of  ^200  from  the  bank 
account  at  Drummond's. 

Moor  Park  was  the  principal  country  seat  of  the  Dundas  family 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  having  been  purchased  about  1760.  An 
earlier  house  had  been  remodelled  by  Leoni  in  1720  for  the  then 
owner,  Benjamin  Styles,  who  had  taken  steps  to  have  the  interior 
decorated  with  paintings,  firstly  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  with 
whom  the  project  ended  in  a  lawsuit,  and  secondly  by  the 
Venetian  Jacopo  Amigoni. 

Richard  Wilson  painted  the  house  for  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  in 
1765  in  a  scries  of  three  views  (No.  2),  which  give  some  im- 
pression of  the  house  and  grounds  while  occupied  by  the  Dundas 
Family.  In  Joseph  Farington's  sketchbook  of  1765,  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  there  is  a  pencil  drawing  of  a  man  in 
a  tricornc  hat  shown  from  behind  and  seated  on  a  chair.  This  is 
inscribed  'Richard  Wilson  painting  from  nature  in  Moor  Park — 
1765'.  Whether  Wilson  is  actually  depicted  painting  or  drawing 
is  uncertain  but  in  one  of  the  Wilson  pictures  of  Moor  Park  is  to 
be  seen  a  seated  figure  of  a  man  who  appears  to  be  drawing 
(No.  3).  It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  the  master  recorded 
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3.  View  in  the  grounds  of  Moor  Park,  by  Richard  Wilson.  Joseph  Farington 
describes,  in  the  entry  in  his  diary  for  14th  August,  1813,  riding  in  and  near 
Moor  Park  'where  I  went  to  three  points  from  which  drawings  were  made 
by  R.  Wilson,  the  eminent  Landscape  Painter  &  myself  in  the  year  1765 
while  I  was  pupil  to  Him.  From  these  drawings  Wilson  painted  three 
pictures  for  the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Dundass  father  of  Lord  Dundass'.  The 
picture  was  probably  the  one  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists  in  1767 
(No.  184)  and  the  Ionic  capital  in  the  foreground  is  similar  to  one  in  a 
drawing  in  the  collection  of  Brinsley  Ford,  Esq. 

4.  Portrait  of  Thomas  Dundas,  by  Pompeo  Batoni  (1708-1787).  Signed  and 
dated  Rome,  1764.  The  first  Baron  Dundas  was  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Richmond  (Yorkshire)  and  is  here  shown  in  front  of  a  fictitiously  arranged 
group  of  antique  sculptures  including  the  Vatican  Ariadne  and  the  Lao- 
coon. 


the  attempts  of  his  pupil  on  this  occasion  and  that  the  pupil  had 
returned  the  compliment. 

The  successor  to  Lawrence  Dundas  was  Thomas,  1st  Baron 
Dundas  (1741-1820)  (No.  4),  who  made  the  Grand  Tour  even 
while  officially  acting  as  the  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Richmond.  He  was  in  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
presented  him  with  his  portrait  by  Gainsborough  (No.  5)  in  the 
early  1780s:  and  of  the  four  pictures  by  Reynolds  at  Aske  two 
are  portraits  of  Thomas's  wife,  Charlotte  Fitzwilliam  (1746-183  3) 
(No.  6).  * 

There  is  also  at  Aske  a  group  of  seventeenth-century  European 
paintings,  including  works  by  Van  der  Cappelle  (No.  9), 
Droochsloot,  Palamedes  and  Orizonte,  many  of  which  were 
presumably  collected  by  the  family  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Beard  for  having  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  eighteenth-century  Dundas  bank  account  entries. 


5.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.  (1727-1788). 
There  exists  at  Windsor  a  bill  for  a  group  of  thirteen  pictures  painted  by 
Gainsborough  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  between  1782  and  1784.  In  the  bill 
this  portrait  is  listed  as  'Copy  of  Do.  delivered  by  order  to  Sir  Tho. 
Dundas  ^126.0.',  the  previous  picture  being  a  'Full  length  with  a  Horse 
^126.0.'.  This  latter  portrait  is  now  at  Waddesdon,  and  since  the  price 
paid  was  the  same  for  both  and  the  two  pictures  appear  to  be  equally 
original,  the  word  'Copy'  in  the  Windsor  Bill  was  presumably  intended 
to  be  read  as  'Replica'. 
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6.  Portrait  of  Lady  Charlotte  Fitzwilliam,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A. 
1(1723-1792).  The  sitter,  second  daughter  of  the  3rd  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  was 
jthe  wife  of  Thomas,  1st  Lord  Dundas.  She  is  shown  here  at  the  age  of  8  in 
1754  in  an  apparently  unfinished  picture.  Another  (finished)  portrait  of 
{this  sitter  by  Reynolds,  dated  1754,  is  at  Milton  Park  and  is  the  first  of  the 
series  of  children's  portraits  which  brought  the  artist  so  much  fame.  There 
is  another  portrait  of  Lady  Fitzwilliam  at  the  age  of  19  by  Reynolds  at 
Aske  in  which  she  is  shown  playing  the  triangle. 

7.  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  is  a  study  for  the  picture 
(now  in  the  collection  of  Major  Courtauld)  which  was  exhibited  by  Rey- 
nolds at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1789  (No.  179),  the  last  year  in  which  the 
almost  blind  artist  was  to  exhibit  there. 


8.  Mrs.  Margaret  Spiers,  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.  (1756-1823).  The  sitter, 
second  daughter  of  Thomas,  1st  Baron  Dundas,  married  Archibald  Spiers 
of  Elderslie,  Renfrewshire  in  1794  and  died  in  1852.  This  portrait  is  one  of 
three  by  Raeburn  at  Aske,  the  others  being  of  her  eldest  brother,  the  1st 
Earl  of  Zetland  and  her  younger  sister,  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Vicar  of 
Gilling,  near  Aske. 

9.  Shipping  Becalmed,  by  Jan  van  der  Cappelle  (1624-1679).  Signed  and 
dated  1654.  This  picture  figures  in  the  background  of  the  double  portrait 
by  Zoifany  (No.  1)  in  which  it  is  shown  in  the  same  frame  which  it  still 
retains  today.  The  claim  that  Cappelle,  a  friend  of  Rembrandt,  was  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  painters  of  Dutch  river  scenes  is  completely  upheld  by 
this  fine  work,  which  probably  entered  the  Zetland  collection  soon  after  1760. 
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Frank  Dobson:  four 


drawings 


FRANCIS  WATSON 


FRANK  DOBSON  has  a  strong  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  anchor-man  in  the  long  pull  that  has  made  modern 
sculpture  reputable  in  Britain,  and  British  sculpture  reputable  in 
the  world  at  large.  Younger  than  Epstein,  older  than  Moore,  his 
name  with  theirs  represented  sculpture  in  the  one-man  exhibitions 
at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  London,  between  the  wars — and  there 
was  very  little  to  be  seen  anywhere  else. 

Today's  transformation  in  the  opportunities  for  sculpture 
owes  much  to  the  sturdy  and  uncorrupted  example  of  Henry 
Moore.  But  the  label  of  'the  greatest  sculptor  to  have  appeared 
in  Britain  for  six  hundred  years',  which  has  a  certain  post-war 
familiarity,  was  applied  by  one  authority  long  before  the  war  to 
Frank  Dobson. 

This  is  noted  in  Sir  John  Rothenstein's  new  illustrated  com- 
pendium of  the  Tate  Gallery,  which  possesses  among  other 
works  of  Dobson  the  outstanding  portrait-bust  of  Sir  Osbert 
Sitwell  modelled  for  brass  in  1923  and — sited  outside  the 
Gallery — the  monumental  bronze  figure  of  1930  called  Truth. 
The  quoted  accolade  is  of  course  merely  decorative,  and  of  no 
significance  except  in  suggesting  the  desert  in  which  the  serious 
sculptor — even  more  than  other  artists — found  himself  at  work  in 
the  1920's.  But  desert  air  can  be  stimulating;  and  although  Dob- 
son has  not  been  a  framer  of  manifestoes  he  was  'with  it'  (as  they 
say  now)  from  the  beginning — which  means  from  the  London 
post-impressionist  exhibitions  of  19 10  and  19 12,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  professional  career.  In  1920,  starting  again  with  a 
war-gratuity  after  four  years  of  active  service,  he  was  with  the 
avant-garde  as  represented  by  Wyndham  Lewis  and  the  loose 
groupings  of  artists  that  he  publicised.  Most  of  them  melted  into 
the  London  Group,  which  until  the  early  'thirties  was  the  main 
progressive  association,  and  had  Frank  Dobson  as  President  from 
1923  to  1927.  From  as  early  as  1924  his  sculpture  was  shown  in 
the  then  only  occasional  international  exhibitions  abroad,  to 
which  British  art  gained  access  under  the  stealthy  but  persistent 
pressure  of  non-academic  selectors.  And  his  election  during  the 
second  war  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  one  of  the 
signs  that  resistance  to  'modern  art'  was  at  last  weakening  (he 
became  a  Commander  of  the  British  Empire  in  1947,  and  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1953). 

It  is  this  broad  identification  with  developments  largely 
activated  by  painting  which  shows  a  connection,  if  there  is  one, 


with  Dobson's  appearance  before  the  first  war  in  the  role  of 
a  painter.  It  is  true  that  his  very  first  one-man  show,  at  the  Chenil  | 
Gallery  in  Chelsea  in  1914,  was  of  paintings  and  drawings.  But 
he  had  then  already  begun  to  carve.  His  father  had  been  a  natural- 
history  painter,  and  Frank  Dobson,  winning  the  necessary 
scholarships,  had  an  all-round  training.  But  his  particular  bent 
was  evident  from  his  boyhood;  and  in  fact  he  was  an  apprentice  in 
a  sculpture-studio  before  he  was  18.  His  most  characteristic  work 
has  not  only  the  volume  of  the  three-dimensional  concept,  but  a 
sense  of  self-contained  movement  which  is  entirely  sculptural. 
He  has  also  felt  consistently  the  craftsman's  respect  for  his 
material  which  for  a  time  gave  sculpture  a  new  dogma. 

The  direct  carvings  of  torsos  in  marble,  Hoptonwood,  Ham  1 
Hill  and  Portland  Stone  show  this  material  concentration  in  one 
aspect;  the  later  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  terracotta,  with  1 
the  almost  mystical  technology  of  the  kiln,  shows  it  in  another. 

Dobson's  work  found  an  early  place  in  collections  as  distin-  j 
guished  as   those   of  George  Eumorfopoulos,    Sir  Samuel 
Courtauld  and  Sir  Michael  Sadler.  Another  admirer  was  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  for  whom  he  did  the  portrait-drawing  of  Joyce  for  II 
Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom — a  half-length  robed  and  seated  in  a 
solid  pose.  The  figure-projects  for  sculpture  and  the  drawings 
from  the  female  model  which  he  has  turned  out  steadily  over  the 
years  have  in  many  cases  a  high  value  of  their  own.  That  they 
show  few  intrinsic  changes  of  style  (and  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  date)  reflects  their  function  in  the  working  life  of  a  sculptor  ; 
who  has  remained  individual  and  eclectic — taking  from  Cubism,  \ 
for  instance,  what  served  him;  developing  the  same  reclining- 
figure  and  mother-and-child  themes  that  long  engaged  Moore, 
but  with  a  difference.  The  difference  has  often  been  expressed 
as  a  southerly  attraction,  to  the  special,  non-academic  Hellenism  of 
Maillol. 

Despite  this  Mediterranean  magnetism  Frank  Dobson  is,  as  he 
has  always  been,  a  Londoner,  a  Chelsea  character,  easy-going  and  I 
unperturbed  to  find  himself  on  Pisgah  when  younger  sculptors 
enter  the  better  land.  At  74  he  gives  his  recreations  in  Who's  Who  j 
as  'cinema,  walking  to  studio  and  talking  nonsense'. 

The  drawings  shown  here  date  between  1939  and  1954.  They 
are  in  crayon  on  paper  :  nos.  2  and  3  are  heightened  with  colour. 
The  measurements  are  as  follows  :  I.  19^  in.  X  14I  in.;  2. 
20  in.  X  I2|  in.;  3.  i8f  in.  X  12^  in.;  4.  18  in.  X  12  in. 
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The  Art  Market  Yesterday 

and  Today 


FURNITURE  sales  of  major  importance  cast  few  shadows 
across  the  art  auction  rooms  before  the  month  of  November, 
but  in  a  preliminary  probe  on  October  26,  Sotheby's  found  that 
buyers  were  ready  to  pay  high  prices  for  Chinese  and  Dutch 
furniture  and  Renaissance  tapestries. 

A  rare  mid-eighteenth  century  padoukwood  cabinet  of  English 
design  with  contemporary  Chinese  paintings  filling  the  thirteen 
panels  of  the  doors,  fetched  -£2,300.  This  was  the  day's  best  price, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cabinet  had  lost  its  feet.  Another  good 
price,  £]  1,250,  was  paid  for  a  Chinese  lacquer  serpentine-fronted 
dressing  table.  This  piece,  too,  was  an  export  design  for  the 
English  market.  A  set  of  characteristic  Chinese  Chippendale 
armchairs  realized  £^480;  a  padoukwood  cabinet  made  for  the 
Dutch  market  sold  for  ^500.  Dutch  furniture  now  has  a  strong 
following  in  Britain  among  Dutch  nationals  in  particular.  A 
Dutch  walnut  marquetry  cabinet  made  the  very  good  price  of 
,£8oo,  and  a  bureau  bookcase  in  the  same  wood,  £^380. 

In  a  sale  of  glass  and  French  paperweights  at  Sotheby's  on 
November  5,  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  gauge  the  strength 
of  the  market  for  paperweights,  which  had  been  in  the  same 
rooms  either  last  season  or  quite  recently.  Of  fifteen  paperweights 
selected  at  random,  nine  made  higher  and  six,  lower  prices  than 
previously.  A  Clichy  close  millefiori  weight  sold  on  July  9,  1962 
for  ^32,  now  made  ^30.  A  Baccarat  butterfly  weight  from  the 
Guggenheim  Collection,  sold  on  November  28,  i960,  for  -^135, 
now  fetched  ^140;  a  Clichy  turquoise  overlay  weight  from  the 
Applewhaite-Abbott  Collection  and  sold  on  October  21,  1952, 
for  £^300,  now  realized  £^200.  A  Baccarat  close  millefiori  dated 
B  1847,  from  the  Lindon  Collection  and  sold  on  July  2,  1957,  for 
£^42,  now  fetched  ^58.  These  two  latter  prices  were  reversed 
when  a  Clichy  pedestal  weight  from  the  Applewhaite-Abbott 
Collection,  was  sold  again  in  this  sale.  Another  Clichy  from  the 
same  collection  made  £^10  more  at  -£85  than  it  had  fetched  on 
July  1,  1952.  A  rare  St.  Louis  marbrie  weight  sold  for  ^T5°  m 
July,  1961,  now  made  £^220.  Another  St.  Louis  with  a  pink 
carpet-ground  sold  on  the  same  occasion  for  £^210,  made  £^220 
now.  A  Clichy  sulphide  portrait  weight  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
from  the  Guggenheim  Collection,  had  been  sold  on  November 
28,  i960,  for  £^34,  only  fetched  .£11  on  this  occasion.  A  rare 
St.  Louis  flower  weight  from  the  Lindon  Collection  had  been 
bought  for  -£34  in  the  sale  of  July  2,  1957,  now  went  for  ^45-  A 
notable  price  increase  was  a  Baccarat  wheat-flower  weight,  sold 
on  February  26,  1957,  for  £^48,  while  another  from  the  Carroll 
Collection  was  sold  for  £^55  on  June  26,  1958.  On  this  occasion, 
the  price  was  ,£270.  A  Baccarat  tulip  bud  weight  in  the  Guggen- 
heim Collection,  had  been  sold  for  £40  on  July  10,  1961,  another 
one  made  ,£110  this  time.  At  £^240,  another  Baccarat  butterfly 
and  flower  weight  was  .£30  cheaper  than  a  very  similar  weight 
sold  on  March  5,  1962.  The  most  dramatic  price  increase  was 
reserved  for  the  last  lot  of  the  sale:  an  extremely  rare  and  large 


Baccarat  burgundy  red  dahlia  weight,  which  had  fetched  £260 
on  November  28,  i960.  The  high  price  of  £^650  was  paid  for  it 
now. 

In  the  same  sale,  a  Venetian  enamelled  tazza,  about  1500, 
which  had  been  in  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection  until  it  was 
sold  on  June  6,  1940  for  £^48,  found  a  buyer  at  £380. 

The  first  major  sale  of  the  season  of  Impressionist  and  Modern 
paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture,  at  Sotheby's  on  November  7, 
was  so  varied  in  character  that  the  prices  realized  were  both  sur- 
prisingly high  and  unusually  low.  Of  the  two  works  by  Juan 
Gris,  the  small  panel  painting,  Le  Journal  et  La  Pipe,  appeared 
rather  under-priced  at  .£3,200,  while  his  large  still-life,  Verre, 
Bouteille  et  journal,  seemed  rather  over-priced  at  £^10,500  coming 
from  his  less  attractive  later  period.  The  .£3,200  paid  for  a  still-life 
by  Laurens  and  the  -£2,200  paid  for  his  head  of  a  woman,  seemed 
expensive  for  this  painter.  High  in  price,  too,  was  the  .£8,000 
paid  for  the  academic  painting  of  'Orestes  and  the  Furies'  by 
Gustave  Moreau.  This  figure  was  also  given  for  a  Corot  figure  in 
a  landscape  of  the  year  1870,  a  work  which  fits  into  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  revival  of  interest,  which  has  been  such  a  notable 
feature  of  the  present  season.  Prices  for  Jean  Metzingcr's  three 
paintings  were  down  at  ;£8oo,  £^480,  and  £^700,  and  Amedee 
Ozenfant's  Nature  morte:  bouteilles  at  -£1,300  and  La  Source:  femme 
au  broc  at  £^500,  were  less  valued  than  expected.  Toulouse- 
Lautrec's  Au  salon  de  la  rue  des  Moulins  was  expensive  at  £^20,000, 
and  a  Vantongerloo  composition  sold  at  ^800  was  far  more  than 
this  painter  was  commanding  a  year  or  two  ago.  Picasso's  oval, 
Notre  Avenir  est  dans  Fair,  is,  in  expert  opinion,  too  intellectual  for 
wide  appreciation,  but  at  £^18,000  it  appears  to  be  inexpensive 
next  to  the  Braque  oval,  which  made  -£27,000  last  season.  The 
Vlaminck,  La  Seine  a  Chatou,  realized  .£7,300.  Another  early 
work  by  this  painter,  and  similar,  secured  .£5,200  in  i960. 

Further  evidence  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  pre-Raphaelite 
painters  was  to  be  noted  on  November  14,  when  the  works  of 
Madox  Brown,  Frith,  Holman  Hunt,  Hughes,  Burne-Jones, 
Millais,  and  Rossetti,  came  under  the  hammer.  Frith's  scries  of 
five  paintings,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  realized  £^7,200.  Ford  Maddox 
Brown's  illustration,  Sardanapalus  and  Myrrha,  last  bought  for 
£^25,  now  made  £^340.  A  Burne-Jones  painting  fetched  £^500, 
for  which  the  last  owner  had  payed  .£8. 

Arne  Bruun  Rasmusscn  of  Copenhagen  held  a  sale  on  Novem- 
ber 1  to  dispose  of  the  Hassclbalch  collection  of  porcelain.  Among 
the  Meissen  pieces  which  came  under  the  hammer  were  a  Panta- 
loon and  Columbine,  modelled  by  J.  J.  Kacndlcr,  which  made 
-£2,100;  a  Meissen  (J.  F.  Bottgcr)  tea-pot,  with  purple  and  yellow 
figures  on  the  sides  and  cover,  sold  for  ,£390;  a  Meissen  Bdttgei 
porcelain  bust  of  a  Child,  c.  171 5,  sold  for  ,£120;  and  a  bronze 
candelabrum  with  three  arms  and  four  candle-holders  from  the 
Swan  Service  Briihl,  modelled  by  Kacndlcr,  realized  over  ,£900. 
— Alan  Osborne. 
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(Left)  Rare  early  English  8|  inch  high  goblet,  the  lower  half  of  the  conical  bowl  'nipt  diamond  waics' 
the  bowl  engraved  with  the  arms  of  William  III,  probably  by  Hawley  Bishop,  c.  1685.  ,£650  (Sothe- 
by's). (Above  left)  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.  Henry,  8th  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  93  X  57  inches. 
,£630  (Christie's).  (Above  right)  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Au  salon  de  la  rue  des  Moulins  (signed, 
painted  in  1894),  23^  x  15I  inches  (60  X  40  cm.).  ,£20,000  (Sotheby's).  (Below  left)  George  II  period 
walnut  bureau-cabinet,  c.  1730.  Danish  kroner  5,700  (Arne  Bruun  Rasmussen,  Copenhagen).  (Below) 
George  I  period  giltwood  and  gesso  centre  table,  34^  inches  wide  x  19I  inches  deep,  the  top  carrying 
the  arms  of  Cholmondeley  impaling  Walpole.  ,£735  (Christie's). 
£1  =  19.38  Danish  Kroner. 


International 
Saleroom 


(Above  left)  Claude  Lorrain.  A  view  of  Carthage 
with  Dido,  Aeneas  and  their  suite  leaving  for  the  Hunt, 
signed,  inscribed  and  dated  1676,  45^  x  57!  in.  ,£54,600 
(Christie's).  (Above  right)  Early  George  II,  \\  inch  high, 
Newcastle  two-handled  cup,  the  engraved  arms  seen 
being  those  of  the  City,  by  James  Kirkup,  1728.  Bought 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Lumley  for  ,£4,700  (Sotheby's).  (Left) 
The  Emerald  Clock  of  the  Prince  Electors  of  Saxony, 
Dresden,  1580-1610,  the  case  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
the  dials  indicating  the  time  and  the  date,  phases  of  the 
moon,  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  sun's  path  through  the 
'houses  of  the  sky'.  Swiss  francs  480,000  (,£40,000) 
(Galerie  Jurg  Stuker,  Bern).  (Right)  Meissen  porcelain 
group,  c.  1 741,  of  Pantaloon  and  Columbine,  modelled 
by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  17  cm.  high,  from  the  Hasselbalch 
Collection.  Danish  kroner  43,000  (Arne  Bruun  Rasmus- 
sen,  Copenhagen).  (Below)  Louis  XV  style  rosewood, 
82  cm.  high,  commode  with  ormolu  mounts,  Italian, 
mid-eighteenth  century.  DM.  6,000  (Weinmuller, 
Munich). 


,£1  =  11.22  DM. 
,£1  =  19.38  Danish 
Kroner. 


Art  in  the  modern 


manner 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


THERE  is  a  justifiable  complaint  that 
modern  art  is  becoming  stereotyped  into  a 
universal  idiom  that  is  similar  in  content  whether 
executed  in  Tokyo  or  Tunbridge  Wells.  Geo- 
graphical barriers  of  distance  and  communication 
have  been  broken  down.  But  there  is  one  barrier 
— at  any  rate  in  Europe — that  remains ;  the  great 
rampart  of  the  Pyrenees  still  preserves  the 
individual  flavour  of  Spanish  art.  Here  even  now 
the  abstract  artists  can  only  be  Spanish :  rugged, 
savagely  beautiful,  uncompromising.  The  only 
country  in  the  world  that  presents  the  struggle  of 
life  and  death  as  an  art  form  in  an  arena  before 
thousands  of  spectators. 

The  Marlborough  Fine  Art  gallery  is  present- 
ing three  Spanish  abstract  artists.  Soria  is  all 
rectangular,  working  in  canvas  and  metal;  and 
although  deliberately  static,  his  constructions 
have  the  menace  of  hammers.  Farreras  is  more 
volatile,  in  fact  he  is  explosive.  He  works  in 
crumpled  tissue  paper  bound  with  wax,  but  the 
pictures  are  solid  and  enduring  physically  even 
though  in  nature  they  burst  into  rhythmical 
intoxicating  patterns.  Cooler,  more  analytical, 
is  Sempere.  His  is  a  calmer  art  of  shadowy  monu- 
mental shapes  hovering  in  vacuums  of  light. 

In  contrast  to  these  direct  statements  of  sensa- 
tion from  Spain,  two  English  abstract  artists  of 
rising  fame  have  one  man  shows :  both  are  paint- 
ers who,  in  their  different  ways,  woo  the  senses 
with  shapes  and  forms  of  tantalising  provocation. 
Roger  Hilton  at  the  Waddington  Gallery  exhibits 
gouaches  and  drawings.  Beware  the  belief  that 
Hilton's  work  here  is  casual  scribbles.  Although 
(like  his  paintings)  the  shapes  are  laid  flat  onto  the 
paper,  there  is  always  an  architectural  solidity  in 
them  that  suggests  masonry  worked  into  a  bulky 
and  significant  mass.  He  trails  off  occasionally 
into  human  figuration,  not  always  with  success, 
but  at  least  there  is  no  finer  form  than  human 
anatomy. 

The  Hanover  Gallery  is  giving  its  second 
exhibition  of  Adrian  Heath,  who  for  a  decade 
now  has  been  engaged  on  a  voyage  of  self 
discovery  that  is  almost  un-British  in  its  intellec- 
tual integrity.  His  work  becomes  more  charged 
with  energy,  yet  not  altering  the  principle  of 
opposing  forces  causing  stress  and  setting  up 
flows  of  movement.  This  movement  is  in  turn 
contained  within  the  canvas — but  only  just, 
hence  an  exciting  feeling  of  tension.  This  is  the 
stuff  of  abstract  art,  to  evoke  sensations :  Heath's 
are  physical  sensations.  In  this  exhibition  he  has 
not  only  consolidated  this  gift  but  is  hinting  at  an 
attraction  for  the  fine-spun  balances  of  Oriental 
art,  and  here,  therefore,  is  the  chance  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  opposing  forces  of  energy  and 
tranquility. 

Hilton  and  Heath,  with  half-a-dozen  others, 
have  a  reputation  as  abstract  painters  that  goes 


far  beyond  the  shores  of  Britain.  They  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  young-to-middle-aged 
generation  that  is,  after  centuries  of  provincial- 
ism (in  spite  of  Turner,  Constable  and  Gains- 
borough) making  British  art  internationally 
respected. 

The  Beaux  Arts  has  always  been  a  gallery  for 
the  modern,  figurative  artist.  Here  it  is  that 
Bratby's  reputation  was  made,  and  where  other 
painters  are  making  theirs.  It  is  seldom  that  one 


sees  an  established  artist  here;  at  least  not  one 
that  is  publicly  established  (there  are  more 
reputations  made,  and  lost,  amongst  artists 
themselves  than  ever  come  to  light  as  popular 
and  public  figures). 

But  the  Beaux  Art  pioneers  with  courage  and 
is  frequently  vindicated.  One  artist  who  has 
already  exhibited  is  Michael  Andrews,  who  is 
able  to  suggest  extraordinarily  powerful  atmos- 
pheres. A  good  clishe  to  describe  his  work  is 


Lacasse.  Le  pot,  1913.  Oil,  45^  X  34^  ins.  116  X  88  cm.  The  Drian  Galleries. 
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'pregnant  with  meaning',  the  meaning  being 
wholly  the  spectator's  choice.  There  is  a  gift, 
which  few  painters  have,  of  being  able  to  evoke  a 
moment  suspended,  when  time  docs  not  move 
and  when  there  is  no  before  or  after:  this  is  seen 
in  Girls  in  a  Club  Room,  where  Andrews  makes 
the  statement — there  they  arc — four  girls,  and  the 
spectator  can  make  his  own  commentary  and 
interpretation.  But  more  of  his  work  is  in  open 
landscape,  natural  in  execution  but  surrealist  in 
effect. 

Another  pioneer  gallery  is  the  Drian.  Al- 
though they  deal  in  established  European  masters 
of  the  twentieth  century,  they  also  deal  in  work 
which  is  frankly  experimental.  Just  as  the  Drian 
is  far  off  the  beaten  track  of  London  galleries,  it 
is  also  'far  out'  (in  the  modern  idiom)  in  some  of 
these  experimental  works.  This  however  is  good 
patronage,  and  the  gallery  in  the  few  years  of  its 
life  has  followed  a  consistent  line. 

At  this  time  of  year  many  galleries  give  mixed 
exhibitions  of  the  artists  who  show  with  them. 
The  most  important  of  the  Drian  artists  is 
Lacasse  who,  at  68,  is  one  of  that  generation  of 
European  artists  who  cared  really  deeply  about 
the  human  predicament  and  the  gathering  war 
clouds.  Lacasse  painted  abstract  work  before  the 
first  war,  but  he  also  painted,  with  glowing 
colours,  figurative  work  which  was  part  of  the 
great  experiments  of  those  days:  frangified  light 
and  cubism.  Delaunay  and  Braque  are  the  big 
names,  but  Lacasse  was  there  too.  Other  exhibi- 
tors at  the  Drian  are  Marck  Zulawski  and 
Douglas  Portway,  and  beside  them  the  afore- 
mentioned experimental  painters  and  sculptors. 


j(Above)  Adrian  Heath.  Blue  Painting,  1962.  36  X  38  ins.  91  X  97  cm.  The  Hanover  Gallery. 

i(Below  left)  Roger  Hilton.  Gouache  and  Crayon,  1962.  io£  X  ins.  26  X  21  cm.  The  Waddington 
[Galleries. 

(Below  right)  Michael  Andrews.  Clubroom,  9J  X  I3f  ins.  25  X  35  cm.  The  Beaux  Arts  Gallery. 


The  Galleries:  Beaux  Arts  Gallery:  1  Bruton  PL, 
London  W.i ;  Marlborough  Fine  Art:  39  Old  Bond 
Street,  W.i;  Hanover  Gallery:  32a  St.  George  St., 
W.i;  Waddington  Galleries:  2  Cork  St.,  W.i; 
Drian  Galleries:  5-7  Porchestcr  Place,  W.j. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Unique  Cream  Jug  for  the  British  Museum : 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Basil  Ionides  :    Greenwich  and  the  Palmer  Collection 


A NUMBER  of  antiquities  of  post- 
Roman  date,  relative  to  the  Department  of 
British  and  Medieval  Antiquities,  the  British 
Museum,  has  just  been  placed  on  exhibition  in 
the  Recent  Acquisitions  Case  in  the  King  Edward 
VII  Gallery.  These  range  in  date  from  a  Frankish 
axe-head  with  silver-inlay  of  the  seventh  century 
to  a  silver  salt-cellar  made  by  James  Barber  and 
William  Whitwell  of  York  in  1820. 

Mrs.  Norman  Gask,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  her  late  husband,  the  well-known  col- 
lector and  writer  on  spoons,  has  presented  four 
early  silver  spoons,  one  of  which  has  a  maiden- 
head finial  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  and  a 
unique  gold  travelling  set  comprising  a  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  two  handles,  a  toothpick  and  an 
earpick,  all  fitted  into  a  gold  pique  leather  case. 
When  Mr.  Arthur  Grimwade,  F.S.A.,  published 
this  gold  travelling  set  in  The  Connoisseur  (May 
1961,  p.  79  fig.  7),  he  described  it  as  English 
about  1670-80. 

In  addition  to  the  York  salt-cellar  of  1820, 
Miss  Nicolle  has  bequeathed  a  fully  hall-marked 
silver  tankard  made  by  Henry  Muston  of 
Exeter  in  1704/5.  It  has  a  later  engraved  set  of 
F 

initials  and  date:   B  E  when  it  was  used  as  a 

1728 

wedding  present. 

The  only  known  Longton  Hall  porcelain 
cream-jug  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  complete  with 
its  cover  and  illustrated  on  this  page,  has  been 
presented  by  Mrs.  Gabrielle  Keiller.  The  two 
other  examples  from  the  same  factory,  both 
without  covers,  are  similarly  decorated  with  a 
mottled  effect  in  manganese;  only  the  eyes  are 
painted  in  underglaze  blue.  The  cover  has  a  bee 
moulded  in  high  relief  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
temporary silver  cow  cream-jugs.  With  this 
rare  piece,  which  was  probably  made  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Longton  Hall  factory,  about  1753, 
Mrs.  Keiller  has  given  a  slightly  earlier  small 
Staffordshire  salt-glazed  stoneware  cream-jug. 
The  latter  has  cows  and  sheep  moulded  in  relief 
on  the  sides,  which  are  enamelled  in  crude  primi- 
tive colours. 

Among  the  other  items  now  exhibited  in  this 
department  of  the  British  Museum  are  various 
mediaeval  objects  including  the  earliest  surviving 
European  astrolabe  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  made  in  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  a 
Romanesque  ivory  draughtsman  carved  in  relief. 

She  shared  her  Knowledge 

OF  all  the  many  tributes  paid  to  the  late  Hon. 
Mrs.  Basil  Ionides  on  her  death  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  none  could  be  more  deserving  of  this  great 


Presented  by  Mrs.  Gabrielle  Keiller  to  the  British 
Museum :  the  only  known  Longton  Hall  porce- 
lain cream  jug  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  complete 
with  its  cover.  See  first  story. 

collector,  and  close  friend  of  the  late  Queen 
Mary,  than  the  memory  of  her  unfailing  help  at 
all  times  not  only  to  fellow  collectors,  but  to  any 
who  were  genuinely  interested  in  the  further 
advancement  of  the  study  of  works  of  art. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  visit  Mrs. 
Ionides  at  Buxted  Park,  her  beautiful  home  in 
Sussex — and  many  came  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  world — will  always  remember  happy  hours 
spent  examining  and  discussing  some  new  rarity 
acquired  for  her  collections :  an  unusual  piece  of 
furniture,  a  new  addition  to  her  remarkable 
assemblage  of  porcelain  or  Battersea  and  other 
enamels,  an  art-historically  interesting  painting, 
often  a  'Conversation  Piece' ;  and,  more  recently 
a  walk  through  Buxted's  delightful  gardens  to  be 
shown  some  exotic  new  variety  of  orchid  which 
she  was  cultivating. 

Over  the  years  there  was  hardly  a  book  pub- 
lished, particularly  on  porcelain,  which  did  not 
contain  an  illustration  of  some  piece  from  the 
Ionides  Collection.  Many  articles  in  The  Con- 
noisseur, and  references  in  its  books,  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  works  of  art  assembled 
at  Buxted  by  this  shrewd,  highly  knowledge- 
able, and  immensely  kind  private  collector.  It  is 
sad  that  Nellie  Ionides  will  no  longer  be  our  guide 
to  her  important  and  very  personal  treasures. 

'My  Collection  of  Marines' 

THE  late  Captain  Eric  C.  Palmer,  a  prince 
amongst  private  collectors,  had  an  unusually 
advanced  conception  of  a  collector's  final  duty 
to  his  fellows.  Writing  in  The  Connoisseur  ('My 
Collection  of  Marines',  June,  i960,  pp.  11-16)  he 


said :'  ...  all  national  collections  depend  on  pri- 
vate collectors  for  their  existence  .  .  .  The  real 
collector  enjoys  a  duel,  and  defends  his  opinion 
as  long  as  he  has  right  on  his  side.  Without 
depending  on  outside  opinion  and  to  have  the 
guts  to  take  a  chance  with  your  own  money,  is 
the  acid  test  of  collecting'. 

In  that  article,  one  of  the  last  he  wrote,  Eric 
Palmer  illustrated  thirteen  of  his  unique  examples 
of  the  seventeenth-century  Netherlandish  Marine 
School  in  which  his  collection  was  so  strong  and 
for  which  it  was  so  justly  famous.  As  those  who 
study  tliis  School  will  be  aware,  Eric  Palmer's 
paintings  were  of  great  historical  importance, 
and,  in  a  special  gallery  at  his  Buckinghamshire 
home,  were  hung  in  art-historical  sequence. 
This  was  of  special  importance  to  students. 
Moreover,  he  was  aware  that  a  number  of  them 
still  invited  further  research ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  works  of  Hendrik  Staets,  van  Plattenburg, 
Hendrik  Vroom,  Simon  de  Vlieger,  and 
William  van  de  Velde  II. 

Now,  through  the  public-spiritedness  of  Mrs. 
Palmer,  and  in  spite  of  tempting  offers  received 
by  her  from  abroad,  it  has  been  made  possible 
for  the  Palmer  Collection  to  be  acquired  by  the 
National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  at  a 
very  low  valuation  figure.  Mrs.  Palmer  has,  in 
fact,  allowed  Greenwich  to  acquire  the  79  works 
concerned  at  the  extraordinarily  low  figure  of 
£50,000.  The  purchase  was  completed  with  the 
assistance  of  a  special  grant  from  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  collection  can  now  be  seen  in  the  Print 
Room  at  Greenwich. 

Stolen  from  the  Chateau  de  Fleury-en-Biere 

IN  a  recent  robbery  at  the  Chateau  de  Fleury, 
home  of  Count  Charles  de  Ganay  in  the  Departe- 
ment  Seine  et  Maine,  some  small  tables  and  an 
important  tapestry,  were  removed  from  the 
dining  room  of  the  Chateau.  This  fine  example 
of  Beauvais  tapestry  was  woven  from  a  cartoon 
by  Oudry  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  for  the 
Chancellor,  Marquis  de  Chauvelin,  whose  arms 
it  bears.  This  tapestry,  measuring  3  m.  80  cm.  in 
height  and  4  m.  30  cm.  in  width,  is  one  of  a  set 
of  five  pieces,  the  other  four  being  in  a  private 
collection.  The  set  represents  a  series  of  hunting 
subjects.  One  piece,  larger  than  the  others,  shows 
the  death  of  the  stag. 

The  piece  now  stolen,  and  here  illustrated, 
depicts  a  deer  hunt. 

In  a  wooded  landscape,  surrounded  by  a  rich 
blue  border  with  gilt  scrolls  and  fleurs-de-lys,  a 
deer  is  pursued  by  hounds  and  two  mounted 
huntsmen  wearing  three-cornered  hats.  At  the 
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p  of  the  tapestry  arc  the  arms  of  the  Chancellor, 
i  the  bottom  arc  the  attributes  of  his  office:  a 
h  treasure  <  hest  and  .1  mac  e 

Information  Required 

111  undermentioned  require  information  for 
e  in  books  they  are  now  writing:  Mr.  Anthony 
oleridge  (16  Welbeck  1  louse,  62  Welbcck 
reet,  London,  W.i),  for  a  book  on  Thomas 
hippendale  and  the  English  rococo  period, 
1745-65:  cabinet-makers  of  the  period,  any 
w  bills  or  trade  cards,  newly  discovered  design 
10k  pieces,  any  information  on  the  daily  lives 
"cabinet-makers  concerned;  Dr.  Konrad  Kaiser 
72  Schweinfurt-Bundesrepublik  Germany, 
ruckenstrasse  17),  for  a  catalogue  raisonne:  any 
formation  leading  to  the  discovery  of  further 
orks  by  Laser  Ury;  Mr.  Eduard  R.  Robbins  (21 
lonmel  Road,  London,  S.W.6),  for  a  pictorial 
rvcy  of  the  musician  G.  F.  Handel,  his  life  and 
nes :  information  concerning  family  heirlooms 
wing  a  connection  with  the  musician;  Mrs. 
amine  Irwin  (c/o  Department  of  Fine  Art,  The 
niversity,  Glasgow,  W.2),  to  complete 
scntial  research  into  the  history  of  the  linen  and 
ilico  printing  industry  in  Scotland  during  the 
8th  and  early  19th  centuries:  further  examples 
furnishing  and  dress  fabrics,  printed  shawls 
id  handkerchiefs  known  or  believed  to  have 
riginated  in  Scotland,  also  account  and  day 
ooks,  letters  relating  to  the  early  Scottish  print- 
eld  companies. 

Commemorative  Catalogue  -  1 

HE  exhibition  of  privately  owned  antique  and 
odem  glass,  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  the  summer  of  last  year  (see  The 


A  Dictionary  of  Marks 

This  handy,  small  sized  aid  for  students 
and  collectors  of  and  dealers  in  antique 
furniture,  mctalwork,  and  ceramics,  is  the 
latest  to  come  from  the  editorial  publish- 
ing department  of  The  Connoisseur  (price 
25s.  net,  from  the  Bclgrave  Library  [22 
Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18]  or  from 
all  leading  booksellers).  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Margaret  Macdonald-Taylor,  it 
simplifies,  in  hundreds  of  separate  makers' 
names,  reproductions  and  line  drawings  of 
marks,  the  study  and  recognition  of  those 
who  made  antique  English  and  French 
furniture,  tapestry,  British  gold  and  silver 
and  Sheffield  plate,  American  silver  and 
pewter,  English  and  European  ceramics, 
Japanese  date  marks,  and  Chinese  reign 
marks.  A  list  of 'books  for  further  reference 
and  study'  covers  all  sections.  No  longer 
need  an  unfamiliar  mark  be  an  intriguing 
challenge.  The  essential  marks  to  be  recog- 
nised when  studying  and  collecting  anti- 
ques are  included  in  this  book. 


Connoisseur,  June  1962,  pp.  121-124),  celebrated 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  activities  of  the 
Circle  of  Glass  Collectors.  Special  emphasis  was 
laid,  in  the  exhibits  shown,  on  glass  of  great 
beauty  or  unusual  rarity.  The  exhibition  also 
included  many  pieces  to  the  acquisition  of  which 
anyone  might  aspire.  Altogether,  judging  by  the 
number  of  visitors  who  came  to  the  Museum  to 
see  it,  this  exhibition  provided  not  only  a  further 
stimulus  to  the  existing  collector  but  was  an 


incentive  to  many  more  to  start  collecting.  It  is 
the  latter  who  can,  and  should,  now  acquire  the 
remaining  surplus  of  the  important  exhibition 
catalogue — from  Miss  K.  Worsley,  50A  Fulham 
Road,  London,  S.W.3,  price  5s.  8d.  post  free 
(U.K.):  75  cents,  including  postage  (U.S.A.). 

Commemorative  Catalogue  -  2 

ANOTHER  of  last  year's  important  London 
exhibitions  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
was  that  held  under  the  auspices  of  La  Confedera- 
tion Internationale  des  Negociants  en  Oeuvres 
d'Art  (C.I.N.O.A.).  For  this  a  large  and  exten- 
sively illustrated  catalogue  (332  plates)  was  pro- 
duced. It  listed  the  nearly  six  hundred  inter- 
nationally important  exhibits,  together  with 
facts  of  art-historical  interest,  former  collections, 
and  the  name  of  the  exhibitors.  The  latter 
numbered  8  from  Belgium,  28  (France),  3 
(Germany),  3  (Holland),  3  (Italy),  19  (U.S.A.), 
107  (U.K.).  This,  also,  is  a  catalogue  to  which, 
sooner  or  later,  collectors  will  want  to  refer.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association,  20  Rutland  Gate,  London, 
S.W  7,  price  10s.  6d.  (post  free). 

Newcomers  to  Belgravia 

THE  area  of  Sloane  Street,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Carlton  Tower,  is  now  one  of  the  most  desirable 
parts  of  London  for  the  fine  art  trade.  Newcom- 
ers to  this  quarter  are  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Nash, 
Ltd.  (Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London, 
S.W.i.  Tel.  BELgravia  2285:  across  the  road 
from  Messrs.  Hotspur),  who  are  already  well 
established  in  the  sale  in  extensive  galleries  of  fine 
English  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century 
furniture  and  paintings. 


Right)  One  of  a  set  of  five  Beauvais  tapestries  of  hunting  subjects,  which 
been  stolen  from  the  home  of  Count  Charles  de  Ganay,  Chateau  de 
:leury-en-Biere.  (Below)  William  van  der  Velde's  Seascape  with  Fishing 
oats,  panel,  14  x  18  inches,  signed,  a  detail  of  which  is  shown  in  colour 
n  our  cover.  In  the  possession  of  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery,  13  Duke 
treet,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I. 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Gir tins,  Turners,  Johns,  etc. 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  early  English 
water-colours  and  other  works  at  Messrs. 
Agnew  (43  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i)  is  of 
great  general  interest.  Girtin  enthusiasts  will 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Holy 
Island,  with  its  warm  golden  light  flooding  the 
interior  of  the  ruins.  This  dates  from  1796.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  artist  exhibited  two  versions 
of  St.  Cuthbert's  Cathedral  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  1797.  They  were  two  of  ten  pictures,  the 
largest  contribution  that  he  made  to  the  R.A.  in 
his  lifetime ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  water- 
colour  all  related  to  Girtin's  northern  tour  of  the 
previous  year. 

Comparably  attractive  is  Turner's  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  for  the  styles  of  the  two  artists  still 
have  something  in  common.  Another  early 
Turner  is  the  sensitive  wash  drawing  entitled 
The  Edge  of  the  Lake.  Looking  at  a  De  Wint,  I  was 
impressed,  as  always,  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
introduced  some  cows  against  a  background  of 
trees  bordering  a  stream.  No  other  water- 
colourist  could  add  this  incidental  note  with  such 
truthful  simplicity  of  form  and  colour.  A 
celebrated  Blake  drawing  is  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  inscribed  with  the  sentence  beginning, 
'Then  they  took  away  the  stone  where  he  was 
laid...' 

A  feature  of  this  exhibition  is  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive collection  of  Brabazons  and  Augustus 
Johns.  Here  we  have  the  inspired  amateur  and  an 
inspired  professional  side  by  side.  Brabazon 
waited  until  he  was  seventy,  and  then  only 
reluctantly  came  before  the  footlights  of  art. 
John,  as  it  were,  crashed  into  the  headlines  in  his 
twenties  and  remained  there  until  his  death  at 


about  the  same  age  as  Brabazon.  As  a  colourist, 
the  Squire  of  Seddlescombe,  as  H.B.B.  was 
called,  has  a  unique  quality,  and  Ruskin  was 
right  in  hailing  him  as  a  master  in  this  respect. 
John  is  as  fine  a  draughtsman  as  Brabazon  is 
the  reverse.  The  Johns  at  Agnew's  are  the  inimit- 
able 'Gussie'  at  his  best,  a  permanent  memorial 
to  his  genius  and  to  that  disciplinary  Slade 
training  which,  alas,  no  longer  exists  in  the  art 
schools. 

In  the  Nude 

AN  excellent  painter  of  the  nude,  William  Etty 
devoted  his  life  to  the  female  form  divine.  His 
art  possesses  that  blend  of  idealism  and  realism 
that  makes  the  Etty  figure  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  range  of  this  difficult  subject  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Innumerable  are  the  studies 
that  he  painted  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  in  his 
own  studio.  Maybe,  the  Venetian  School  was 
the  source  of  his  glowing  colour,  'Venice,  the 
birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  colour,  the  hope  and 
idol  of  my  professional  life'  as  the  artist  said. 

To  paint  with  a  moral  significance  was  Etty's 
intention,  possibly  in  deference  to  a  public  who 
may  have  thought  the  nude  hardly  an  appropri- 
ate theme  for  art,  moral  or  otherwise.  But  in 
this  enlightened,  or  is  it  endarkened  age  ?  we  are 
content  to  admire  the  work  of  a  master  of  inti- 
mate form.  Etty  seldom  fails  to  please  us  with 
his  sense  of  beauty  and  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  can  improvise  on  the  single  figure,  or  group  a 
number  of  figures  together  in  a  harmonious 
composition.  A  picture  by  him  of  a  single  female 
figure  in  an  oriental  setting  is  at  Messrs.  Newman 
(43a  Duke  Street,  London,  S.W.i). 


Sir  Alfred  Gilbert.  The  Broken  Shrine,  bronze,. 
14  inches  high.  Messrs.  Peel  and  Humphris  Ltd. 

Bronzes  and  Marbles 

A  STUDY  of  the  exhibits  in  Messrs.  Peel  8i 
Humphris   Gallery   (37    New   Bond  Street.! 
London,  W.i)  is  a  lesson  in  the  evolution  of' 
sculpture  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  toi 
the   nineteenth   century,   shown   by  various. 
European  periods.  The  late  fifteenth-century1 
Christ  figure  from  the  workshop  of  Andrea' 
Delia  Robbia  has  something  of  Donatello's 
potent  simplicity  of  style.  A  small  bronze  bell 
dated  1550  by  Johannes  van  den  Eynde,  who  J 
worked  in  Antwerp,  is  a  rare  and  early  example! 
of  this  kind  of  table  accessory,  and  similar  to  a 
specimen  by  the  same  artist  dated  1555  in  Dr. 
Albert  Figdor's  Collection.  There  are  severali 
French   seventeenth-century   statuettes  (some 


Thomas  Girtin.  St.  Cuthberts,  Holy  Island,  watercolour,  10  X  12  inches. 
Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  and  Sons  Ltd. 


William  Etty.  Odalisque,  25  X  3o£  inches.  Messrs.  M.  Newman  Ltd. 
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equestrian)  of  exceptional  beauty.  The  neo- 
lassieal  manner  which  relates  to  the  eighteenth 
.entury  is  exemplified  by  Simon  Voisot's  high 
ind  low  bas-relief  Les  Adieux  d' Andromache. 
This  was  recently  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and 
Mbcrt  Museum.)  Voisot  was  born  in  1743, 
fourteen  years  before  Canova  who  crystallised 
his  style  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and 
\irly  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

Coining  forward  to  comparatively  recent 
itnes,  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert's  small  bronze,  The 
broken  Shrine,  a  mother  and  child  motif  in  heavy 
draperies,  expresses  the  romantic  and  decorative 
"eeling  of  a  sculptor  trained  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
iance  style,  as  witness  his  better  known  Perseus 
imhlg  in  the  same  gallery.  The  Broken  Shrine 
)robably  dates  from  the  first  decade  of  the 
>resent  century,  and  may  have  been  a  sketch 
or  some  larger  project  not  carried  out.  Accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  on  the  base  six  casts  were 
nade  of  this  work. 

Journalistic  Art 

SOME  fin  de  siecle  French  drawings  at  the  Reid 
jalleries  (23  Cork  Street,  London,  W.i.), 
lotably  by  Forain  and  Steinlen,  remind  one  of 
he  abundance  of  journalistic  art  that  appeared  in 
he  magazines  of  the  time.  Another  artist  was 
Toulouse  Lautrec,  and  who  would  have  thought 
hen,  as  they  took  a  casual  glance  at  his  satirical 
drawings  or  animated  posters,  that  such  work 
Ivould  eventually  be  of  immense  monetary 
valuer  Take  Daumier  and  Garvarni,  their 
iketches  were  the  'bread  and  butter'  of  their 
professional  life,  but  probably  obtainable  for  a 
;ong  in  their  lifetime,  if  not  left  derelict  in 
editorial  offices. 

I  can  remember  in  Fleet  Street  long  ago  how 
beautifully  drawn  illustrations  and  joke  draw- 
ngs,  not  returnable  to  the  artists  concerned, 
ittered  the  corners  of  art  editors'  rooms.  This 
was  not  wilful  neglect,  but  a  problem  of  storage, 
it  is  amazing  how  such  things  accumulate  in  the 
roursc  of  a  year  or  so  of  daily  and  weekly 
ournalism.  Some  of  these  drawings  now  haunt 
:he  dealers'  galleries,  auction  rooms  and  book- 
Sellers'  shops.  The  astute  collector  with  a 
faiowlcdge  of  and  taste  for  graphic  art  is  on  the 
00k  out  for  them.  By  the  way,  seven  Tennicl 
drawings  fetched  .£55  the  other  day.  I  have 
tnown  them  cheaper.  Did  Rowlandson  ever 
iream  that  his  least  calligraphic  note  would 
rommand  such  high  prices  150  years  after  his 
death; 

The  French  drawings  to  which  I  referred  at 
:he  beginning  of  this  paragraph  have  a  beauty  of 
:heir  own.  There  is  also  a  delicate  water-colour 
oy  Renoir  at  the  Reid  Galleries,  but  this,  of 
:ourse,  is  in  a  different  financial  category.  It  is 
ecorded  and  reproduced  in  Renoir:  Tableaux, 
Pastels,  Dessins,  by  Vollard,  Vol.  II,  p.  182. 

Dutch  Artists  in  Italy 

IT  is  curious  to  note  the  Italian  mood  in  three 
>mall  Dutch  paintings  at  the  Brod  Galleries 
36  Sackville  Street,  London,  W.i.).  The  elder 
[an  Brueghel's  landscape  is  founded  on  ruins, 
aotably  the  Forum,  and  the  temple  on  the  left  is 
1  reminiscence  of  the  much  painted  one  at 
Tivoli.  Two  figures  in  the  foreground  symbolise 


the  classical  sentiment.  Painted  before  1600,  this 
work  is  part  of  Jan  Brueghel's  Roman  experi- 
ences, for  he  was  in  Italy  during  the  years 
1593/6  immediately  before  he  returned  to 
Antwerp  and  became  a  master  of  the  Guild 
there. 

The  second  picture  is  by  Cornelis  van  Poelen- 
burgh  (1 586-1667)  entitled  The  Flight  of  Cloclia, 
with  a  distant  view  suggesting  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  arches  and  bridge.  The  artist  came  so 
much  under  Claude's  influence  that  he  has  been 
called  the  Dutch  Claude  Lorrain.  He  was  in 
England  in  1637  working  for  Charles  I.  A  third 
painter  at  the  Brod  Galleries  who  was  inspired 
by  the  Roman  atmosphere  is  Frans  de  Momper 
(1603-1660),  whose  picture  of  the  Campo 
Vaccino  is  a  composition  of  ruins,  of  which  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  is  a  recognisable  unit.  The  little 
figures  and  cattle  in  the  foreground,  however, 
are  unmistakably  Dutch. 

Wards  and  Williamses 

A  WELL  painted  English  landscape  by  Henry 
John  Boddington  (18 11-1865)  at  Frost  &  Reed's 
(41  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i)  recalls  the 
numerous  and  gifted  Williams  and  Ward 
families,  and  proves  the  power  of  heredity  in 
regard  to  artistic  talent.  Boddington  was  the 
son  of  Edward  Williams,  the  engraver,  as  were 
his  brothers  S.  R.  Percy  and  Arthur  Gilbert,  all 
three  changing  their  names,  thus,  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  one  another  and  the  brothers  who 
retained  the  Williams  patronymic.  Their 
mother  was  Charlotte  Ward,  sister  of  James 
Ward,  R.A.,  the  celebrated  painter  of  animals; 
so  the  younger  generation  of  Williamses,  paren- 
tally speaking,  had  art  on  both  sides. 

Whence  did  Charlotte  and  James  Ward 
inherit  their  gifts.  Certainly  not  from  their 
father,  old  James,  an  improvident  and  reckless 
character  who,  with  his  wife  Rachel,  kept  a  fruit 
shop  in  Thames  Street  during  the  second  half  of 


the  eighteenth  century.  Whether  Rachel  Ward 
had  any  artistic  talent  or  not  we  do  not  hear,  but 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  sterling  character  and 
ambitious  for  the  welfare  of  her  children  there  is 
no  doubt.  Her  son  James  said  'that  there  never 
lived  a  brighter  example  of  noble  fortitude, 
firm  temper,  long  tried  patience  and  unwearied 
and  cheerful  exertion  in  the  charge  of  every  con- 
jugal and  maternal  affection'.  Whenever  you 
see  a  Boddington,  Percy  or  Gilbert  landscape, 
and  some  of  their  work  is  very  good,  remember 
the  old  lady  whose  virtuous  example  may  well 
have  had  a  valuable  influence  on  their  lives. 

In  the  same  galleries  is  a  large  topographical 
painting  of  Southampton  by  Abraham  Pether 
(1756-1812).  This  artist  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
George  Smith  of  Chichester.  No  date  appears  on 
this  work,  but  it  was  probably  done  before 
Pether  became  'moonstruck'  about  1784  and 
won  a  considerable  vogue  with  nocturnes  that 
occasionally  turn  up  in  the  salerooms.  His  was 
a  versatile  mind  and  ingenious  hand,  for  he 
studied  astronomy  and  electricity,  invented 
instruments  and  was  an  accomplished  musician. 
There  is  a  Windsor  Castle  by  Moonlight  by  him  in 
the  V.  &  A.,  and  the  Guildhall  contains  a  firepiece 
of  the  burning  of  old  Drury  Lane. 

Vanderkar  Gallery 

WHEREAS  the  French  nineteenth-century 
Schools  from  Barbizon  to  Post-Impressionism 
have  won  great  renown,  the  Dutch  School  of 
the  same  period  has  yet  to  become  better  known. 
Mr.  Vanderkar  of  14  Mason's  Yard  (Duke 
Street,  London,  S.W.i),  aroused  considerable 
interest  by  an  exhibition  early  last  year  under 
the  title  of  'Nineteenth-Century  Paintings  of  the 
Dutch  Romantic  School',  and  continuing  this 
policy  recently  opened  a  second  exhibition  on 
the  same  lines. 

All  the  artists  arc  of  course  well  known  in 
Holland,  and  quite  a  few  such  as  the  Koekoek 
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family  have  attracted  collectors  all  over  the 
world.  But  one  has  to  be  a  specialist  on  the  sub- 
ject to  know  every  gifted  Dutchman  during  the 
nineteenth  century  who  followed  the  tradition 
of  their  forerunners  with  much  the  same  sincere 
manner  and  interest  for  every  kind  of  subject. 

For  instance,  a  large  landscape  by  Rcmigius 
Haanen  has  the  impressive  style  associated  with 
earlier  masters  of  the  subject,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  picture  in  this  mid-nineteenth- 
century  period  that  would  excel  it  in  knowledge 
of  arboreal  form  and  colour,  and  of  light  and 
shade  diffused  over  the  whole  scene  from  a  sky 
in  rapid  movement.  The  artist,  born  at  Osterhout 
in  1812,  studied  under  his  father  and  Jan  van 
Ravenzwaay.  His  work  was  admired  not  only 
in  Holland,  but  at  Frankfurt,  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg  where  Haanen  lived  for  several  years. 

Born  also  in  18 12  was  Wouterus  Verschuur, 
famous  for  his  animal  studies,  two  of  which  were 
conspicuous  in  this  exhibition.  Among  other 
artists  represented  are  Adrianus  Eversen,  Abra- 
ham Hulk,  Johannes  Klinkenbcrg  and  Andreas 
Schelf  hout.  The  exhibition  as  a  whole  forms  an 
attractive  reflection  of  the  Dutch  School  more 
familiar  to  us. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  Mood 

'I  TAKE  a  sneaking  delight  in  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites',  said  a  somewhat  timid  lady,  as  if  she  expec- 
ted such  preposterous  taste  to  be  dismissed  with 
a  caution.  'Do  you  really  consider  Millais  an 
artist?'  was  the  remark  of  a  supercilious  avant- 
garde.  'If  you  think  G.  F.  Watts  could  paint,  you 
ought  to  be  psycho-analysed',  and  so  on. 

Recalling  the  attitude  towards  much  Victorian 
painting  during  the  last  thirty  years,  one  wonders 
if  some  current  critical  opinion  ever  has  any  per- 
manent value.  Fashion,  of  course,  plays  a  domin- 
ant part  in  aesthetic  enthusiasm,  and  to  be  out  of 
fashion  is  to  be  out  of  the  running.  The  crucial 
test,  however,  is  whether  an  artist  can  draw  and 
paint  with  distinction,  and  be  understood  by 
persons  of  intelligence.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
surprise  me  that  certain  English  artists  who 
worked  between  1850  and  1900  are  on  a  rising 
market,  to  borrow  a  financial  expression;  and  a 
glance  at  a  collection  of  drawings  and  paintings 
at  the  Jeremy  Maas  Gallery  (1 5a  Clifford  Street, 
London,  W.  1 .)  proves  if  proof  were  needed,  how 
well  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  other  artists  of  the 
period  hold  their  own  in  that  fundamental 
quality,  good  draughtsmanship.  Some  pen 
studies  by  Millais,  perhaps  sketches  for  illustra- 
tions to  Once  a  Week,  have  a  breadth  of  style  and 
truth  of  vision  that  place  them  among  the  classics 
of  such  work.  The  unfinished  oil  by  Holman 
Hunt  of  his  sister  and  her  child  is  a  vigorous 
representation  of  character  and  form.  Dated 
1848,  the  picture  has  chronological  significance, 
for  it  was  in  that  year  that  Rossetti  first  went  to 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
group,  initiated  by  Brown,  though  he  was  not  a 
member  of  it,  began. 

Few  models  could  have  had  as  great  an  in- 
spirational force  on  an  art  movement  as  Eliza- 
beth Siddal,  and  her  frail  and  tragic  personality 
haunts  the  collection  at  Clifford  Street.  One  con- 
templates Rossetti's  pen  and  ink  study  (c.  1858, 
but  inscribed  on  the  verso  by  W.  M.  Rossetti, 


D/G.  Rossetti.  Elizabeth  Siddal,  c.  1858,  pen  and 
ink,  6j  x  3o  inches.  The  Maas  Gallery. 


'Liz',  1855  or  as  late  as  '58),  with  sympathy.  Her 
self-portrait,  in  which  Rossetti  obviously  had  a 
hand,  reveals  her  pensive  mood  and  somewhat 
exotic  beauty  without  idealisation. 

One  of  the  most  popular  pictures  of  its  day 
and  long  afterwards  was  Leighton's  Bath  of 
Psyche.  It  is  not  a  favourite  of  mine,  but  the  little 
oil  sketch  for  this  work  is  a  discovery  of  import- 
ance, instinct  as  it  is  with  the  artist's  delight  in 
the  original  idea  for  the  finished  work. 

Suzanne  Eisendieck 

THINKING  mainly  of  the  contemporary  idiom 
and  the  insistence  on  the  abstract  formula,  one  is 
inclined  to  wonder  how  the  year  2000,  if 
humanity  ever  reaches  that  far,  will  regard  the 
fashionable  art  of  the  1960's.  My  opinion  is  that 
art  detaching  itself  from  the  humanities  has  little 
hope  of  immortality.  But  by  the  year  2000  the 
student  of  art  history  may  be  made  aware  of 
many  painters  and  sculptors  who  expressed  sub- 
jects of  universal  appeal  with  a  sincere  technique. 

Such  thoughts  occurred  to  me  in  considering 
Suzanne  Eisendieck's  exhibition  at  the  Abels 
Gallery,  Cologne.  Here  is  a  painter  who  is 
intensely  interested  in  life,  one  might  say,  in  love 
with  life.  Her  joy  in  natural  form  and  colour  is 
infectious. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Venice  has  become  an 
art  cliche  she  can  see  this  unique  city  with  her 
own  eyes  and  reflect  its  beauty  anew  for  our 
delight.  Her  landscapes  and  seascapes  scintillate 
with  optimism.  Her  feminine  portraits  have  a 
charm  of  their  own.  Her  flower-pieces  are 
poems  in  paint.  Suzanne  Eisendieck's  art  is  an 
extension  of  French  Impressionism,  but  none 
the  less  a  very  personal  one.  In  his  Introduction  to 


the  catalogue  of  this  exhibition,  Maximilen 
Gauthier  sums  it  up  in  the  following  appropriate 
words:  'Le  monde  de  ces  pensees  est  celui  d'un 
bonheur  paisible  et  delicat.  II  y  fait  toujours  un 
temps  superbe,  et  meme  quand  e'est  l'hiver.  Lcs 
femmes  qui  y  vivent  ne  sont  nullement  inquie- 
tantes.  Leur  elegance  est  stricte,  decent,  exquise 
sans  le  moindre  soupcon  d'affeterie  .  .  .  Les 
fleurs,  les  lampions,  la  mer,  le  ciel  font  que  Ton 
se  croirait  au  paradis.  Une  immense  bonte  regne 
sur  tout  et  dans  tout'. 

At  Kaplan's  Galleries 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  variety  of  many 
French  pictures  at  the  Kaplan  Galleries  (6  Duke 
Street,  London,  SW.i),  all  members  of  or 
derived  from  the  French  School,  c.  1 870-1940. 
Some  already  have  resounding  names,  such  as 
Vuillard,  whose  oil  sketches  of  figures  have  an 
unusual  impact  as  the  work  of  an  original 
artist.  There  are  some  striking  works  by  Picabia, 
and  Jacques  Emile  Blanche  is  conspicuous  with  a 
powerful  study  of  Parrot  Tulips,  as  is  Maufra 
with  his  Plage  en  Bretagne,  dated  1904. 

But  who  is  Thornley?  a  painter  obviously  of 
English  extraction,  but  living  in  France,  and 
born  in  1857.  His  marine  subject,  though  under 
the  influence  of  Boudin,  is  most  competently 
painted,  both  as  to  drawing  and  atmospheric 
effect.  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  his  work.  Then 
there  is  Claude  Emile  Schuffenecker  (1851- 
1934),  whose  picture  entitled  Sous  Bois,  Meitdon, 
and  dated  1892,  has  a  certain  gaiety  of  colour 
and  sentiment.  Henri  Moret  is  represented  by  a 
coast  scene  with  something  of  the  vigour 
associated  with  Gauguin,  by  whom  Moret  was! 
influenced.  F.  Luigini,  a  Frenchman  of  Italian 
origin,  is  an  artist  whom  I  unreservedly  recom- 
mend. He  is  in  the  best  manner  of  realistic 
Impressionism,  as  his  Place  Victoirc,  Paris 
indicates.  Georges  D'Espagnat's  still-life,  works 
by  Puigaudeau  and  Loiseau,  of  which  there  are 
several  examples  at  Kaplan's,  are  coming  to  the 
fore.  They  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
collector  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  fantastic 
prices  attaching  to  the  greatest  names  in  the 
French  School  of  the  same  period. 


Ferdinand  Luigini.  Moret  sous  la  Neige,  oil, 
15  X  18  inches.  The  Kaplan  Gallery. 
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THE  BEST  AND  LAST  WORD  ON 
CHAMPAGNE— 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHAMPAGNE:  By 

Andre  L.  Simon.  (London:  Ebury  Press. 
84s.  net.) 

I  1  H  I  S  scholarly  and  exhaustive  book  opens 
:  _L  appropriately  with  a  frontispiece  showing 
ts  author,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  French  Wines, 
apt,  deep  unto  deep,  in  contemplation  of  the 
culptured  image  of  Dom  Perignon,  the  Bcne- 
ictine  monk  who  first  enclosed  in  the  corked 
>ottle  the  sparkling  genie  of  Champagne.  No 
>ne  could  write  with  equal  authority  on  the  wine 
if  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  Did  he  not  serve 
ixty-three  years  ago  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
Daves  Pommery  at  Reims  to  become  in  1902  the 
.ondon  representative  of  the  great  Pommery 
irm,  an  appointment  which  he  conducted  for 
hirty  years  with  the  sparkling  brilliance  of  the 
vine  he  sold?  Moreover  he  has  collected  the 
finest  wine  and  food  library  ever  an  amateur 
>rought  together  and  has  a  wealth  of  wine 
listory  on  which  to  draw. 

It  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  this  history 
Will  cease  to  be  the  classic  work  on  Champagne, 
ndeed  it  should  endure  until  the  day — may  it 
lever  come! — when  Champagne  has  ceased  to 
>e  Champagne  and  has  become  just  a  sparkling 
vine  made  scientifically  in  tanks  without 
mpitres,  remueurs  or  degorgeurs  to  free  the  wine 
rom  the  sediment  of  its  second  fermentation  in 
he  bottle,  as  some  German  Sekt  is  made  today. 
-Will  science  ever  be  able  to  scale  the  heights? 
There  was  nothing  scientific  in  the  method  of 
asting  used  by  the  peasant,  Victor  Lambert,  the 
irst  chef  de  cave  under  whom  Simon  studied,  to 
select  the  wines  for  his  cuvees.  He  put  a  tcaspoon- 
iul  of  sugar  into  a  dozen  glasses  and  filled  them 
with  new  wines  from  a  dozen  different  vineyards ; 
:hc  sugar  to  act  as  a  uniform  background  against 
which  slight  differences  would  stand  out.  Yet  he 
was  responsible  for  the  historic  vintages  of  1874, 
1889  and  1892,  which  made  the  reputation  of 
lis  firm.  Of  the  last  two  the  memory  still  lingers 
with  me  as  of  something  unsurpassed.  'His 
successor  of  today',  Simon  writes,  'is  a  scientist 
with  many  diplomas  and  an  impressive  list  of 
nitials  after  his  name.  He  has  a  laboratory  full 
of  uncanny  instruments  that  tell  him  all  there  is 
to  know  about  the  wines  under  his  control,  and 
the  wines  he  makes  are  very  good.  But  I  would 
dearly  love  to  believe  that  he  may  one  day  make- 
as  fine  wines  as  old  Victor  did'. 

Andre  has  succeeded  wonderfully  in  incorpor- 
ating in  a  text,  which  never  fails  to  hold  the 
reader's  interest,  the  detailed  lists  of  vineyards, 
communes,  vintages  and  the  like,  which  make 
his  book  an  enduring  work  of  reference.  How 
vividly  he  recalls  for  me  my  first  view  of  the 
Champagne  vineyards  in  January  191 1 ;  a  strange 
view,  for  the  Moet  vineyards  were  still  smoulder- 
ing, madly  set  afire  by  rioters  in  the  Revolt  of  the 
Vigncrons,  who  were  protesting  with  violence 


against  the  adulteration  of  the  true  Champagne 
with  cheap  'foreign'  wines  brought  in  from  other 
regions  of  France.  They  gained  the  protection  of 
the  law.  If  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  the 
blending  of  the  lighter  more  ordinary  wines  from 
the  adjoining  Aube  and  Aisnc  departments  in 
such  an  exceptional  year  as  1889,  there  could  be 
no  excuse  for  the  intrusion  of  wine  from  the 
Midi.  I  had  a  young  friend  who  owned  a  Midi 
vineyard  and  each  year  sent  his  grapes  to  a  well- 
known  firm  in  Champagne,  who  paid  him  by 
sending  him  their  own  wine  presumably  not 
entirely  innocent  of  his  grapes,  labelled  with  his 
name  as  if  he  possessed  a  Champagne  vineyard. 

Percy  Hennell's  photographs  illustrate  most 
effectively  the  life  story  of  the  wine  from  grape 
to  glass  with  its  complicated  handling,  and  the 
nineteenm-century  engravings  and  book  orna- 
ments present  a  pleasing  contrast,  though  some 
might  be  more  interesting  with  a  word  as  to  their 
origin. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy  I  venture  to  raise 
two  points  with  an  eye  to  future  editions.  I  do 
not  think  that  Pliny  can  possibly  have  described 
the  wine  of  Reims  as  fit  for  a  royal  table.  The 
only  wines  from  Gaul,  recorded  as  known  in 
Rome  until  a  much  later  date,  were  the  very 
ordinary  Marseille  wines  and  the  picatum  of 
Vienne.  'A  Journey  to  London',  a  play  begun  by 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh  (not  Vanburgh)  and  finished 
by  Cibber,  was  first  published  in  1728  not  1720. 
The  'beastly,  lubberly  liquor'  which  Lady  Head- 
piece, one  of  its  characters,  objected  to  her  son 
drinking  instead  of  Burgundy  or  Champagne 
was  not  Port,  but  beer,  a  strong  local  ale  known 
as  Norfolk-Nog. — H.  Warner  Allen. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  WORLD  ART, 

volumes  II  and  III  (London:  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company  Ltd.  £224  17s.  6d.  for 
the  complete  set.) 

THE  second  volume  of  this  valuable  encyclo- 
pedia stretches  from  Asiatic  proto-History  to 
Byzantine  art — in  alphabetical,  not  chronological 
sequence,  of  course.  For  it  is  dominated  by  articles 
on  various  aspects  of  seventeenth-century  art. 
B  stands  for  Bernini,  Borromini  and  the  Bam- 
boccianti  as  well  as  the  Baroque.  Seventeenth- 
century  arts  also  appear  in  the  third  volume,  with 
Caravaggio,  Carracci  and  Churrigueresque.  But 
C  also  stands  for  Canova,  Carolingian,  Cata- 
combs, Classical  Art  and  Classicism  besides 
Chinese  art,  Confucianism,  Chao  Meng-fu  and 
( Ceramics;  so  this  volume  finds  aspects  of  Chinese 
art  and  Classicism  as  strange  bed-fellows  vying 
for  pride  of  place.  As  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
encyclopedia,  the  photographs  arc  of  excellent 
quality,  well  chosen  and  beautifully  reproduced. 
Indeed,  so  high  is  the  general  standard  both  of 
colour  and  black  and  white  reproductions  that  it 
is  hard  to  single  out  any  for  special  praise  from 
among  990  fascinating  pages.  All  arc  good,  several 
hundred  outstandingly  so,  but  perhaps  the  palm 


should  go  to  the  colour  plates  of  ceramics  and 
the  details  of  baroque  architecture. 

These  volumes  provide  feasts  of  information 
as  well  as  illustration,  and  everyone  with  an 
interest  in  the  arts  is  sure  to  find  in  them  some- 
thing to  his  taste.  Dr.  Giuliano  Brigand's  intro- 
duction to  the  sixty-page  section  on  baroque  art 
is  particularly  praiseworthy  as  perhaps  the  most 
succinct  and  level-headed  available  summary  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  'Baroque'.  The  articles 
by  Professor  Ernst  Langlotz  on  Classic  art  and 
Classicism  are  also  outstandingly  good.  There 
are  many  other  excellent  things :  a  handy  account 
of  Austria  with  a  gazetteer,  a  survey  of  Attic  and 
Boeotian  art  by  Dr.  G.  N.  Richter,  a  fascinating 
article  on  automata,  a  long  section  on  Byzantine 
art,  articles  on  the  Bellini  family,  Botticelli, 
Boucher,  Canaletto,  Carpaccio,  Cezanne,  Char- 
din,  Cimabue,  Corot  and  Correggio.  There  is  a 
section  on  cinematography  and  another  on  coins 
and  medals.  Bantu  sculptures,  Kamal  al-Din 
Bihzad,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burmese  art,  Caricature, 
Ceylonese  art,  Celtic  art,  Christian  art,  Coptic 
art  are  among  other  subjects  covered. 

Vast  works  of  reference  such  as  this  almost 
inevitably  contain  a  few  errors  of  fact  and  ques- 
tionable statements  of  opinion.  The  series  of 
articles  on  baroque  art,  though  excellent  as  a 
whole,  contains  several  of  these.  Most  of  them 
refer  to  minor  points.  On  page  274  Giovanni 
Maria  Baratta  is  said  to  have  lived  from  1670  to 
1747,  though  all  that  is  known  about  him  is  that 
he  flourished  from  c.  1640  to  c.  1666:  the  dates 
given  are  those  of  his  nephew,  Giovanni  Baratta, 
the  sculptor.  On  page  280  'some  French  architect' 
is  credited  with  the  design  of  the  Castello  del 
Valentino,  Turin,  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  substantially  the  work  of  Castel- 
lamonte.  Guarini's  building  at  Racconigi  was 
altered  and  enlarged  but  not  destroyed,  as  is 
stated  on  page  281.  James  Gibbs  is  recorded,  on 
page  302,  as  the  architect  of  a  mysterious  build- 
ing called  'Radcliffe  House  in  Oxford' — presum- 
ably the  Radcliffe  Camera  is  intended.  Jean  Dela- 
cour  appears  as  a  pupil  of  Bernini  on  page  326; 
but  nothing  is  known  about  the  circumstances 
of  his  visit  to  Rome  even  if  his  work  shows  the 
influence  of  Bernini.  On  the  same  page  Grinling 
Gibbons  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  an  equestrian 
statue  of  James  II  which  Dr.  Nava  Cellini  finds 
to  have  'rich  naturalistic  effects  in  spite  of  classical 
draperies' — no  such  statue  has  ever  existed.  On 
page  359  Francesco  Pianta's  bizarre  carvings  on 
the  walls  of  the  salone  superiore  of  the  Scuola  di 
San  Rocco  and  Giacomo  Piazzetta's  carvings  in 
the  Cappclla  del  Rosario  of  Santi  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  arc  incorrectly  described  as  altar  screens.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  slips  like  these  will  be  correct- 
ed in  an  errata  section  of  the  index  volume  of  the 
encyclopedia. 

Unhappily  there  is  little  possibility  of  remedy- 
ing the  more  eccentric  expressions  of  opinion  in 
the  same  way.  A  very  brief  account  of  British 
architecture  includes  this  astomshing  statement: 
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'Though  classicism  was  dominant  in  the  18th 
century,  it  did  not,  in  general,  affect  country 
houses.  These  were  built  in  a  vernacular  style, 
which  becoming  very  popular  after  Hugh  May 
(1622-94)  erected  Eltham  Lodge  in  Kent,  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  cottage  style'.  The  only 
comment  on  English  silver  in  the  section  devoted 
to  baroque  decorative  arts  reads  as  follows:  'In 
England  baroque  goldsmith  work  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  making  of  silver  plates  decorated 
with  floral  patterns,  putti  and  many  other  devices 
(important  examples  with  the  monograms  of 
Charles  II  and  William  III  are  in  the  royal 
collections).  The  outstanding  goldsmith  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  was  Marborough  {sic), 
who  created  several  types  of  plate.  In  general, 
English  baroque  goldsmith  work  tended  towards 
weak  and  superficial  imitation  of  French  styles, 
but  it  returned  to  soberer  and  more  independent 
forms  under  the  influence  of  John  Flaxman  in 
the  1 8th  century' — a  passage  which  affords  a 
rare  glimpse  into  chaos.  It  should,  in  fairness,  be 
said  that  the  other  articles  in  these  volumes  are 
better  informed.  The  Encyclopaedia  of World Art is, 
indeed,  of  great  value  for  its  text  and  biblio- 
graphies no  less  than  for  its  illustrations.  Sub- 
sequent volumes  will  be  awaited  eagerly. — Hugh 
Honour. 

FELBRIGG.  The  Story  of  a  House:  By 

R.  W.  Ketton-Cremer.  (London:  Rupert 
Hart-Davis.  35s.  net.) 

WE  are  familiar  enough  with  those  pious  mem- 
orial histories  of  country  seats  that  have  either 
been  broken  up  or  salvaged  by  the  National 
Trust.  Such  books  are  usually  of  regional  interest 
only,  and  without  great  claims  to  literature. 
Vita  Sackville-West's  Knole  and  the  Sackvilles 
was  a  notable  exception  and  has  long  been  a  classic 
among  country  house  histories.  Although  Fel- 
brigg  is  not  as  renowned  as  Knole,  which  is 
probably  the  most  famous  of  England's  early 
Renaissance  palaces,  Mr.  Ketton-Cremer's  his- 
tory of  his  ancestral  home  follows  the  high 
tradition  set  by  Miss  Sackville-West's  book. 

This  is  hardly  surprising.  Mr.  Ketton-Cremer 
is  a  stylist  in  the  grand  manner.  The  author  of 
Horace  Walpole  and  Thomas  Cray,  two  of  the 
best  literary  biographies  of  our  time,  has  also 
written  several  books  about  Norfolk  worthies 
and  incidents  which  are  by  no  means  enjoyed 
exclusively  by  the  residents  of  East  Anglia's 
ultima  Thule.  In  other  words  Mr.  Ketton- 
Cremer  can  never  be  dull,  no  matter  how  paro- 
chial his  subject.  And  the  subject  he  has  chosen 
in  the  book  under  review  is  not  as  parochial  as 
may  at  first  sight  appear. 

Felbrigg  is  an  important  old  house  quite  apart 
from  the  generations  of  its  inmates.  It  was  begun 
in  the  early  1620's.  The  south  front  of  grey 
stuccoed  brick  and  flint  is  an  untouched  specimen 
of  James  I's  reign.  Gloria  Deo  in  Excelcis  is  the 
reverent  exclamation  in  stone  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  great  bay  windows.  In  1687  a  west  wing 
of  brick  was  completed  to  the  design  of  an 
amateur  gentleman  architect,  William  Samwell. 
In  the  1750's  a  series  of  state  rooms  in  this  wing 
was  decorated  in  handsome  plasterwork  by 
Joseph  Rose;  and  a  gothic  library  added  within 


the  Jacobean  block  by  James  Paine.  Lastly,  in  the 
1820's,  a  vast  block  of  offices  was  run  up  on  the 
east  side  by  W.  J.  Donthorn,  a  pupil  of  Wyatt- 
ville.  Since  then  the  house  has  virtually  under- 
gone no  structural  alterations  whatever. 

Moreover  Felbrigg's  history  is  not  without 
interest  or  romance.  The  Wyndhams  purchased 
the  property  in  1450.  Their  principal  estate  was 
at  Orchard  Wyndham  in  Somerset.  About  161 5 
Sir  John  Wyndham's  second  son  Thomas 
Windham  (the  y  being  transmuted  to  1  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Norfolk  branch  of  the  family) 
established  himself  at  Felbrigg.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Windham  squires  began  to  play  a 
part  in  national  affairs.  There  were :  Ashe,  a  most 
sympathetic  and  lovable  man,  a  friend  of  Kneller 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  his  son  William  II, 
spoilt  and  headstrong,  friend  of  Garrick ;  and  his 
son,  William  III,  friend  of  Johnson  and  Burke, 
statesman  and  Secretary  for  War  in  Pitt's 
Cabinet  of  1794-1801.  . 

Mr.  Ketton-Cremer  paints  with  discernment 
and  fairness  the  character  of  this  cold  but  passion- 
ate, honourable  but  variable  man  who  dissipated 
his  intellectual  abilities  in  a  shocking  lust  for 
politics.  On  William's  death  in  1810,  the  line,  but 
not  the  name,  of  Windham  comes  to  an  end. 
The  Lukins  inherit  and  assume  the  metronymic 
(through  marriage).  Their  association  with  Fel- 
brigg is  cut  short  in  1863  by  'Mad'  Windham, 
who,  having  squandered  his  inheritance,  in- 
dulged in  unbelievably  repulsive  habits  and 
ignoble  occupations. 

By  one  of  those  miraculous  turns  of  Fortune's 
wheel  Felbrigg  survived  her  darkest  hour.  John 
Ketton,  a  prosperous  merchant  from  Norwich, 
bought  the  whole  estate,  the  house  and  literally 
everything  inside  it — furniture,  pictures,  silver, 
books  and  papers.  His  daughter  married  Thomas 
Wyndham  Cremer,  member  of  an  old  local 
family,  whose  mother  happened  to  be  a  Wynd- 
ham of  Cromer  Hall  and  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  original  builder  of  Felbrigg.  Their  grandson 
is  Mr.  Wyndham  Ketton-Cremer,  Felbrigg's 
lucky  owner  and  the  author  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Ketton-Cremer's  final  chapter  about  his 
parents,  his  brother  killed  fighting  in  Crete  in 
1 94 1,  and  his  own  deep  devotion  to  Felbrigg  is 
told  with  a  restraint  and  natural  diffidence 
which,  through  the  pen  of  this  highly  gifted 
writer,  is  very  moving. — James  Lees-Milne. 

THE  QUEST  FOR  NONSUCH:  By  John 
Dent.  (London:  Hutchinson,  1962.  40s.  net.) 

IN  1959  a  group  of  archaeologists,  directed  by  a 
distinguished  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Works, 
Mr.  Martin  Biddle,  and  superintended  by  Sir 
John  Summerson,  undertook  the  excavation  of 
Henry  VIII's  legendary  palace  of  Nonsuch.  The 
author  of  the  book  under  review,  Mr.  John 
Dent,  the  Borough  Librarian  of  Epsom  and 
Ewell,  who  one  suspects  was  the  main  inspira- 
tion behind  the  whole  project,  became  honorary 
treasurer  of  the  Excavation  Committee.  For 
very  many  decades  the  exact  site  of  Nonsuch 
Palace  had  perplexed  enquiring  minds.  At  last 
curiosity  was  to  be  satisfied.  By  dint  of  tremen- 
dous enthusiasm,  remarkable  cooperation  and 
successful  organization,  the  remains  of  more  than 


half  the  Palace  were  laid  bare,  detailed  record^ 
taken,  evidence  sifted,  finds  sorted  out,  and  thel 
whole  site  was  filled  in  again  and  discreetly  turfed 
over  within  the  summer  months.  Throughout  thel 
proceedings  the  public  were  encouraged  to  visd 
the  site  and  share  in  the  excitement.  Their  entrance! 
fees  virtually  paid  for  the  entire  operation. 

The  non-archaeologist  may  justly  wonden 
whether  so  much  sweat  and  effort  was  vindic-j 
ated  by  the  results.  Did  the  disinterment  of  thel 
foundations,  revealing  little  more  than  a  few 
feet  of  walling,  some  drain-holes  and  a  handful 
of  broken  pottery,  glass,  carved  stone  and  stuccc 
fragments  really  add  much  to  our  knowledge  ov 
Tudor  architecture?  To  be  sure  England  is 
fortunately  rich  in  the  survival  intact  of  severaa 
Tudor  palaces,  like  Burghley,  Hardwick, 
Wollaton  and  Knole,  not  to  mention  royaJ 
Hampton  Court.  It  may  be  heresy  to  say  so,  bur 
I  cannot  help  belkving  that  the  discovery  of  one: 
more  detailed  contemporary  painting,  or  even 
drawing  of  Nonsuch  Palace  in  its  heydaw 
would  have  been  far  more  rewarding.  After  all 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  Nonsuch  Palace  layj 
according  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  saw  it,  in 
its  exterior  decoration,  in  the  vast  panels  o 
carved  slate  and  stucco,  depicting  mythological 
scenes  in  highest  relief,  in  the  gilded  roofs  an. 
the  fabulous  oversaving  octagonal  towers  witfaj 
beflagged  finials  and  onion  cupolas.  Of  these: 
portentous,  fairy-like  features,  with  which 
Hoefnagel's  inadequate  engraving  merely  tanta-* 
lizes  us,  we  are  today  little  the  wiser.  Of  thel 
interior  not  one  authentic  picture,  nor  eves! 
sketch,  has  ever  come  to  light.  Yet  Nonsuch 
Palace  probably  had  more  influence  upon  native* 
architects  than  any  other  building  of  the  six-j 
teenth  century. 

The  Quest  for  Nonsuch,  while  recounting  in  a 
final  chapter  the  course  of  the  excavations,  gives 
the  fullest  history  up  to  date  of  the  Palace  from 
its  inception  in  1538  to  its  demolition  in  thel 
1680's.  Far  from  being  dry  and  academic  Mr.j 
Dent's  history  is  told  so  vividly  that  the  reader  is 
intrigued  throughout.  By  investigating  every, 
written  record  and  illustration  he  takes  us  fronn 
one  end  of  the  Palace  to  the  other  as  though  he^ 
had  lived  in  it  (for  clearly  he  has  lived  with  it) 
the  better  part  of  his  life.  His  cautious  scholar-: 
ship  has  exploded  several  old  myths  and  estab-. 
lished  many  new  truths.  The  sad  fact  to  emerge" 
is  that  during  its  century  and  a  half's  existence, 
this  ne-plus-ultra  of  Tudor  royal  palaces  was  con-] 
sistently  neglected.  In  the  long  intervals  of  royaM 
absences  it  was  cared  for  by  worthy  but  im-1 
pecunious  stewards.  Its  builder,  Henry  VIII,] 
seldom  visited  it.  Edward  VI  and  Mary  I 
treated  it  as  a  furniture  depository. Elizabeth  used- 
it  as  an  occasional  hotel.  It  was  by  no  means] 
James  I's  favourite  residence,  and  Charles  I  and- 
Charles  II  not  surprisingly  held  it  in  little^ 
esteem.  To  them  its  style  doubtless  seemed  out-| 
moded  and  barbaric.  It  fell  a  victim  to  the( 
rapacity  of  the  latter's  least  engaging  mistress,^ 
Barbara  Vilhers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 

In  spite  of  the  1959  excavations  and  the  pub- 
lication of  this  fascinating  book  the  mystique  of' 
the  most  important  monument  of  the  English 
early  Renaissance  still  remains  unexplained. — 
James  Alderley. 
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M.  HANSON:  By  PaulZifl  (<  lornell  Univer- 
sity Press.  London:  Oxford  University  Press. 
18s  net.) 

M.  H  ANSON  was  born  in  1900.  He  studied 
ider  Lhote,  Friesz,  Leger  and  Ozcnfant  in 

uris.  He  has  exhibited  in  Europe  and  America 
well  .1-  his  native  England.  Yet  he  is  almost 
lknown  in  Britain,  and  it  needs  an  American 
iblishing  house  to  bring  him  to  our  notice.  He 

•  cut  to  America  in  1938  and  is  now  teaching  at 
omell  University. 

His  work  has  the  clean  lines  and  sharpness  of 
is  Parisian  masters,  from  whom  he  has  never 
nite  broken  away — nor  surpassed.  Perhaps  this  is 
ie  reason  for  his  lack  of  a  wider  reputation,  for 
;  a  minor  master  of  a  generation  that  is  itself 
owded  out  by  Expressionism  he  does  not 
Ulster  a  big  gun  broadside. 

Yet  it  was  worth  bringing  out  a  book  about 
im.  Although  there  is  but  one  colour  plate  he 
as  a  decisiveness  of  line  and  solidity  of  form 
lat  easily  survives  reproduction  in  black  and 
hite.  Some  of  his  compositions  with  figures 
,-ould  repay  an  abstract  painter  if  he  studied 
lem,  and  also  sculptors. 

Most  of  his  paintings  are  in  America,  but  he 
in  be  seen  in  Britain  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
^ales  and  the  Bankfield  Museum  in  Halifax  (he 
ras  born  a  Yorkshireman). — Alastair  Gordon. 


HE  JACOBEANS  AT  HOME:  By  Eliza- 
beth Burton.  (London:  Seeker  and  Warburg. 
36s.  net.) 

T  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  at  the  outset 
lat  the  author  has  stretched  the  usual  meaning 
f  the  word  'Jacobean'  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
kuart  period,  from  the  accession  of  James  I  to 
ie  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Miss  Burton,  in  a 
irefatory  note,  regrets  that  there  is  no  convenient 
ibel  for  the  Stuarts,  such  as  we  have  for  the 
dizabethans,  the  Georgians  and  the  Victorians. 

What  a  turbulent  century  it  was,  with  the 
urometer  firmly  set  at  stormy  throughout,  the 
vinds  reaching  gale  force  at  the  Great  Rebellion 
ind  fifty  years  later  at  the  Glorious  Revolution, 
t  cannot  have  been  comfortable  to  have  lived  in 
1  century  which  experienced  Divine  Right  and 
ibsolute  monarchy,  Civil  War,  Republicanism, 
Restoration,  and  Clericalism.  Peace  only  came 
it  the  close  of  the  century  in  the  golden  age  of 
^uecn  Anne,  when  Parliament  reasserted  con- 
rol  and  new  glass  coaches  rumbled  over  the 
obbled  streets  of  London.  How  did  our  ances- 
ors  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  this 
:ra  of  religious  and  political  strife? 

Miss  Burton,  in  an  absorbing  scries  of  chap- 
ters, ranging  from  houses  and  their  furnishings 
:o  eating  and  drinking,  from  medicine  and  cos- 
metics to  gardening  and  sport,  provides  a 
colourful  tapestry  of  life  in  the  home.  They  shew 
the  glories  and  the  horrors  of  those  years,  the 
richness  and  inventiveness,  the  joys  and  modest 
comforts  of  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  appal- 
ling misery  and  poverty.  The  author  has  delved 
into  the  byways  of  history  for  her  material  (well 
annotated),  and  it  is  a  rewarding  feast  that  she 
sets  in  front  of  us. 

In  a  chapter  of  less  than  forty  pages  we  arc 


given  a  perceptive  review  of  architectural 
development,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  Jaco- 
bean Gothic,  Inigo  Jones's  severe  classic  line, 
down  to  the  perfection  of  the  domestic  Queen 
Anne.house.  Few  would  rate  the  Jacobean  style 
very  highly,  with  the  fussy  and  over-ornamented 
design  both  inside  and  out:  'Decoration  was 
piled  upon  decoration,  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  horror 
upon  horror'.  It  is  with  relief  that  the  author  and 
reader  turn  to  the  civilized  discipline  of  Inigo 
Jones  and  Wren. 

We  can  only  pick  out  a  few  of  the  plums,  the 
reader  must  enjoy  the  whole  pudding  for  him- 
self. It  is  fascinating  to  read  that  Mr.  Elias  Ash- 
mole,  suffering  from  a  small  abrasion  on  his 
buttock,  needed  'two  purges,  one  blood  letting, 
one  plaster,  one  application  of  ointment,  two 
lancings,  and  thirty  days  later  Mr.  Ashmole  was 
himself  again'.  Moving  pictures,  pressure  cook- 
ers and  calculating  machines  were  in  use  by  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  James  Salter's  coffee  house  in  Chelsea  the 
enterprising  proprietor,  in  addition  to  serving 
coffee,  would  gladly  bleed,  shave  or  draw  the 
teeth  of  his  customers. 

Here  will  be  found  all  the  toilet  requisites  of 
the  dressing  table,  both  for  men  and  for  women. 
In  an  age  when  bath  water  was  almost  unknown 
the  sale  of  perfumes  was  brisk,  and  the  range 
was  wide.  A  particularly  choice  prescription 
needed  to  be  put  in  a  glass  'stopped  with  a  cork 
and  bladder'  and  set  in  horse  dung  for  ten  days  to 
heat  and  mature. 

Mr.  Felix  Kelly's  delightful  drawings  illumin- 
ate the  text  and  catch  the  spirit  of  the  period 
exactly.  After  reading  the  book  we  feel  that  the 
stuffed  figures  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  come 
alive,  and  were  in  fact  not  so  greatly  different 
from  ourselves  in  their  private  moments,  al- 
though three  hundred  years  divide  us. 

Perhaps  Miss  Burton,  encouraged  by  her 
success  in  delineating  the  Elizabethans  and 
Jacobeans,  will  now  put  the  Georgians  under  the 
microscope. — P.  C.  B.  Wallis. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

ORLANDO  JEWITT  (Oxford  University 
Press,  2 is.)  is,  to  quote  from  its  Introduction, 
'the  tentative  beginning  of  a  series'  of  studies 
based  on  material  in  the  Constance  Meade 
Collection  in  the  University  Press  at  Oxford,  the 
fabulous  treasure  built  up  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Johnson,  Printer  to  Oxford  University  from 
1925  to  1956,  consisting  mostly  of  printed 
ephemera  but  also  including  books,  manuscripts, 
drawings,  toys  and  other  odd  manufactured 
items  to  illustrate  'the  history  of  the  human  race 
and  printing  in  particular'. 

Jewitt,  again  to  quote  the  Introduction, 
'interested  Johnson,  we  guess,  because  he  was  an 
excellent  technician  allied  to  printing,  an  Oxford 
worthy,  and  an  unfashionable  artist'.  Jewitt's 
initials  or  name  may  be  seen  appended  to  a  vast 
number  of  small,  and  generally  superbly  engrav- 
ed, wood  blocks  illustrating  mostly  architectural 
and  art  books  of  the  years  between  the  1820's  and 
his  death  in  1869.  A  large  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Oxford  working  as  an  engraver  and 


JOHN  GLOAG 

'A  trilogy  in  which  painstaking 
research  makes  the  author's  critical 
appraisal  of  considerable  value.' 

SIR  GORDON  RUSSELL 

Victorian 
Taste 

SOME  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN,  1820-1900 

'His  knowledge  of  building,  lay  and  ecclesiast- 
ical, of  decoration,  and  bric-a-brac,  is  wide,  and 
he  conveys  it  without  pedantry ...  He  is  excellent 
on  the  basic  difference  between  Victorians  and 
Georgians.'    the  times 

50  photographs,  117  drawings,  45s.  net 

Georgian 
Grace 

'Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
works  dealing  with  the  fine  arts  and  even  finer 
crafts  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 

SIR  ALBERT  RICHARDSON 
Over  400  illustrations,  70s.  net 

Victorian 
Comfort 

The  Victorian  world  was  unique.  Mr.  Gloag  has 
conveyed  it  admirably.' 

SIR  CHARLES  PETRIE 
Over  300  illustrations,  50s.  net 


LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  ART 

English  Pottery 
and  Porcelain 

W.  B.  HONEY 

'A  comprehensive  survey  .  .  .  from  the  medieval 
period  to  the  present  day,  expounded  with 
authority  and  charm.'     the  times 

5th  edition,  revised  by  R.  J.  Charleston, 
1 14  illustrations.  30s.  net 

English 
Domestic  Silver 

CHARLES  OMAN 

The  fruit  of  careful  research  backed  by  sound 
scholarship  and  historical  knowledge.' 

BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE 

5th  edition,  132  pieces  illustrated.  25s.  net 
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artist  for  the  University  Press.  The  nearest  he  got 
to  real  fame  was  engraving  on  wood  Dodgson's 
first  drawing  for  Alice  in  Wonderland:  the  invoice 
'Engraving  head  of  Girl,  Mr  Dodgson,  £i.  $s.' 
exists,  but,  tragically,  no  proof  of  the  engraving 
itself  has  been  found. 

The  text  by  Harry  Carter  is  excellent  and  the 
many  reproductions  of  drawings  and  wood- 
engravings  in  the  book's  fifty-six  pages  show 
that  Oxford  is  now  rivalling  even  Meriden  in 
the  quality  of  its  fine  photo-litho-ofFset  work. 
This  is  a  very  low-priced  collector's  item  for 
anyone  interested  in  book  illustration. 

In  Duvet's  L'Apocalypse  Figuree  (printed  and 
published  in  1561  by  Jean  de  Tournes),  the 
Eugrammia  Press  have  found  an  excellent  subject 
for  a  noble  facsimile  edition.  Duvet's  twenty- 
three  engravings  on  copper,  faced  by  pages  of  de 
Tournes's  grandest  typography,  were  partially 
based  on  Diirer's  Apocalypse  series  of  fifteen 
wood-cuts  published  in  1498,  but  are  magnificent 
in  their  own  right.  They  are  the  foundations, 
laid  in  an  age  of  wood-cut,  of  the  great  French 
tradition  of  copper-plate  book  illustration,  and 
indeed  of  modern  book  illustration,  since  Duvet 
gives  us  a  new  and  enriched  conception  of  the 
text  and  not  just  redrawn  images  from  it. 

The  reproduction  is  in  collotype  by  L.  Van 
Leer  of  Amsterdam,  printed  on  a  specially  made 
English  mould-made  paper.  The  particularly 
attractive  binding  (quarter  red  morocco  with  a 
reversed  print  of  a  page  by  de  Tournes)  is  by 
Zaehnsdorf.  The  book  has  been  designed  by 
Elwyn  Blacker.  There  is  no  English  text  apart 
from  the  colophon. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  numbered  copies  (seven  hundred  for 
sale)  at  fifteen  guineas  ($46.25)  and  a  prospectus, 
with  facsimile  pages,  can  be  obtained  from 
Eugrammia  Press,  45  Great  Peter  Street,  London, 
S.W.I. 

The  new  edition  of  David  Bland's  popular 
The  Illustration  of  Books  (Faber  &  Fabcr,  30s.)  is 
virtually  a  new  book,  so  greatly  has  it  been 
enlarged,  mainly  in  the  number  and  scope  of  its 
illustrations,  which  now  comprise  one-hundred- 
and-ten  in  black-and-white  and  four  especially 
good  colour  plates. 

It  will  make  a  most  attractive  and  ideal  present 
for  art-school  nephews  and  nieces,  and  any 
visually-minded  grown-up.  Mr.  Bland's  long 
experience  in  book-production  at  Faber's  gives 
especial  authority  to  his  section  on  'The  Process- 
es and  their  Application',  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  concise  guide  to  the  technical  aspects  of  book 
illustration  now  in  print. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

The  Art  of  the  Ancient  New  East  in  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  By  Edward  L.  B. 
Terrace.  Boston,  Mass. :  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Si. 85. 

Hortus  Belgicus.  Catalogue  de  l'exposition 

(August-Septembet  1962)  redige  par  Jan 
Balis.  Bruxelles:  Bibliotheque  Royale  de 
Belgique  (5  rue  du  Musee). 


Books  and  The 
Belgrave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  Received', 'can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London, 
S.W.18. 


Jose  Clemente  Orozco.  An  Autobiography: 

Translated  by  Robert  C.  Stephenson.  Intro- 
duction by  John  Palmer  Leeper.  Austin  12, 
Texas,  U.S.A.:  University  of 'Texas  Press. 
$6.00. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Rural  Industries 
Bureau.  1961-62.  London:  The  Trustees  of 
the  Rural  Industries  Bureau  (35  Camp  Road, 
Wimbledon,  S.W.  19). 

II  Museo  Civico  Gaetano  Filangieri  di 
Napoli.  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  with  103 
illustrations  of  which  26  are  in  colour:  By 
Francesco  Acton.  Naples :  Tipografia  Gennaro 
d'Agostino. 

Werte  und  Preise  auf  dem  Weltmarkt 
neuzeitlicher  Kunst:  By  Dr.  Christian 
Jaquet.  Zurich:  Verlag  P.  G.  Keller  (Im 
Brachll  15). 

The  Veroli  Casket:  By  John  Beck  with.  Lon- 
don: H.  M.  Stationery  Office  (Victoria  & 
Albert  Museum).  12s.  6d. 

'X'  Review.  Vol.  2.  No.  3.  Editors,  P.  Swift 
and  D.  Wright.  London:  Barrie  &  Rockliff. 
6s.  U.S.A.  Si. 25. 

Manet.  1858-1871:  By  Guy  Weelen.  Daumier. 
Paintings:  By  Claude-Roger  Marx.  Matisse. 
1911-1930:  By  Jean-Louis  Ferrier.  Etruscan 
Art.  Tarquinia  Frescoes:  By  M.-F.  Briguet. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.  (The  Little  Library 
of  Art.)  2s.  6d.  each. 


IB 

ill  m  Tiranti 

As  specialists  we  carry  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world 
on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
immediate  attention. 


72  Charlotte  Street  London  W.i 


The  Book  of  Kells.  Album  of  36  colour 
slides  with  Introductory  note:  By  William 

O'Sullivan.  Colour  photography  by  Mr.  R. 
Wiltshire.  Dublin:  University  of  Dublin.] 
(The  Library,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.) 
£6  6s.  post  free. 

Retrospective  Theo  van  Rysselberghe. 
Catalogue:  By  Paul  Beckhout.  (July  1- 
September  16,  1962.)  Ghent:  Musee  desl 
Beaux-Arts.  B.  francs.  70.—. 

The  Crown  Pieces  of  Great  Britain  and  thw 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations:  By| 

Howard  W.  A.  Linecar.  London:  Ernest 
Benn  Ltd.  37s.  6d.  net. 

Chinese  Household  Furniture:  Text  by 
George  N.  Kates.  Photographs  by  Hedda 
Hammer  Morrison.  New  York:  Dover! 
Publications  Inc.  U.K. :  Constable  &  Co.l 
Canada:  McClelland  &  Steward.  Si. 50. 

Notes  for  a  Catalogue  of  The  Blake  Library 
at  The  Georgian  House,  Merstham:  By! 

Kerrison  Preston.  Second  (revised)  edition 
Cambridge:  The  Golden  Head  Press  (261 
Abbey  Road).  £1  net. 

The  Arts  of  Japan.  An  Illustrated  History:) 

By  Hugo  Munsterberg.  Rutland,  Vermont^ 
and  Tokyo,  Japan :  Charles  E.  Tuttle  &  Co  1 
(English  Agents:  Prentice-Hall  International)  ! 

$2.95. 

Period  Costume:  By  Patricia  Gerrard  Cooke.l 
London:  Collins  (Collins  Nutshell  Books).' 
U.K.  Price  5s. 

A  Short  History  of  Culture  from  Prehistory1! 
to  the  Renascence:  By  Jack  Lindsay.  London: 
Studio  Books.  42s. 

Primitive  Art:  By  Douglas  Fraser.  London:1 
Thames  &  Hudson.  35s.  net. 

1 

Lucien  Pissarro.  Un  coeur  simple:  By  W.  SJ\ 

Meadmore.  Introduction  by  John  Rewald.^ 
London:  Constable  &  Co.  30s.  6d. 

Oxford  Illustrated  Dictionary:  Text  edited 
by  J.  Coulson,  C.  T.  Carr,  Lucy  Hutchinson.i 
Dorothy  Eagle.  Illustrations  edited  by  Helena 
Mary  Petter.  London:  Clarendon  Press! 
Oxford  University  Press.  50s.  net. 

Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Irish  Georgians 
Society.  April-September  1962.  Vol.  V.i 

No.  2  &  3.  Irish  Georgian  Society  (Leixlip 
Castle,  Co.  Kildare).  12s.  6d.  for  4  issues. 
U.S.  subscription  $2. — .  Free  to  members, 
(subscription  £1  per  annum). 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  62.  No.  ■ 

London :  The  Museums  Association  (87  Char-i 
lotte  Street).  10s. 

Hendre'r  Ywydd  Uchaf,  Llangynhafal, 
Denbighshire.  A  late  15th-century  house:' 
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Report  from  America 


ilass  studies  and 
:he  Corning  Museum 


Seventeenth-century  io|  inch  high  Netherlands  sepia  enamelled  humpen.  The  Corning  Museum  of  Glass. 


H  E  third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Glass  Studies,  produced 
LL  by  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass,*  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
first  two.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  and  somewhat 
lore  half-tone  illustrations,  in  a  notably  well-produced  volume, 
uist  be  considered  a  very  good  two  guineas'  worth  when,  in 
ration,  the  scholarly  standard  of  the  contents  is  as  high  as  it  is 


10 


ere. 


In  the  first,  and  one  of  the  longest,  articles  in  this  volume  Miss 
rudencc  Oliver,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
iscusses  'Islamic  Relief  Cut  Glass:  a  suggested  Chronology', 
ince  the  subject  of  Islamic  glass  was  first  fully  treated  by  C.  J. 

his  Mittelalterliclie  Glaser  .  .  .  aus  dem  Nahcu  Osten 
1929-30),  and  especially  since  the  War,  an  increasingly  large 
umber  of  relief-cut  pieces  appearing  on  the  art  market  with  a 
ersian  provenance  has  quite  changed  the  picture  of  what 


11 


graved  glass  was  in  the  Near  East  during  the  ninth-tenth 
enturies.  Miss  Oliver  rightly  stresses  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
etween  an  Iran-Iraq  or  an  Egyptian  origin,  and  confines  her 
udy  mainly  to  a  minute  analysis  of  a  group  of  glasses,  mostly 
the  Corning  Museum,  and  mostly  of  Persian  provenance, 
hich  have  as  their  decoration  animal-  and  bird-motifs  with 
aised  hatched  outlines.  Within  these  narrow  limits  her  observa- 
ions  are  penetrating,  although  her  use  of  the  terms  'naturalistic' 
nd  'stylised'  perhaps  rather  stands  them  on  their  heads.  It  is 
nfortunatc,  however,  that  she  restricts  herself  in  this  way,  with 
ghtly  myopic  results.  One  cannot  treat  such  things  in  isolation; 
ley  must  be  seen  as  a  developing  whole.  What  of  the  relief- 
asses  without  animal-  or  bird-ornaments,  or  the  glasses  with 
ird-  and  animal-figures  in  linear  technique?  What  of  the 
nfluence  of  metal  work,  and  what  of  the  technical  roots  of 
lis  brilliant  school  of  relief-cutting?  What  of  the  growing 
vidence  for  a  school  of  crystal-cutting  in  Iran  and  Iraq  ?  The 
rccn  lobed  bowl  in  the  Shosoin  is  lightly  dismissed  as  being 
inear  cut,  yet  there  is  an  evident  relationship  between  it  and  the 
reen  bowl  with  roughly  cut  relief-animals  in  the  Treasury  of 
Mark's,  Venice.  Again,  its  lobed  form,  green  metal,  and  only 
rery  partially  'counter-sunk'  character  rank  with  these  the  fine 
wl  at  Corning  from  the  Ray  Smith  Collection,  which  must 
urcly  be  earlier  than  any  other  glass  illustrated  here,  except 
possibly  the  turquoise  bowl  with  running  animals,  also  in  the 
Treasury  of  St.  Mark's  (another  coloured  piece,  incidentally). 
There  is  an  obvious  affinity  of  the  eye-cutting,  and  of  the 
occasional  bosses  (e.g.  on  the  Corning  ibcx-and-bird  bowl  and 
pilgrim-flask),  with  the  facet-  and  relief-boss-cutting  found  at 
Kish  and  Ktesiphon.  The  Corning  ibex-and-bird  bowl  well 
exemplifies  the  combined  sloped  and  vertical  cutting  which  is 


common  at  Samarra  (ninth  century)  and  presumably  continues 
side  by  side  with  the  'notched  and  countersunk'  technique  which 
probably  developed  much  in  the  way  Miss  Oliver  has  traced. 
But  although  her  general  analysis  of  development  within  this 
'School'  is  probably  broadly  correct,  the  precise  dating  of  in- 
dividual pieces  between  about  850  and  1000  will  probably  never 
be  possible  on  stylistic  grounds.  So  much  depends  on  what 
criteria  you  adopt.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ewer,  dated 
to  the  mid-tenth  century  by  Miss  Oliver  on  her  criteria,  might 
reasonably  be  drawn  towards  the  ninth  century  by  the  fact  that 
the  heads  of  the  birds  are  'separated'  from  the  bodies  by  trans- 
verse cuts,  and  the  heads  of  the  ibex  marked  with  a  curious 
dot-and-dash  motif  exactly  as  on  the  hips  of  the  animals  on  a 
famous  Samarra  fragment,  presumably  dating  from  about  the 
mid-ninth  century. 

Finally,  and  despite  the  truth  of  Miss  Oliver's  observations 
regarding  the  difficulties  of  attribution  to  countries,  it  might  be 
remarked  that  both  the  Corning  and  Victoria  and  Albert  frag- 
ments from  Egypt  show  not  only  the  'full-face'  lions,  but  the 
chevron  palmette  motif  which  also  reappears  on  the  Hedwig 
glasses  and  the  bottle  in  the  Benaki  Museum,  thus  reinforcing 
the  attribution  of  all  to  Egypt.  Altogether  this  is  a  most  thought- 
provoking  essay  on  a  school  of  glass-engraving  which  at  its  best 
stands  perhaps  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  the  art.  It  is  a 
point  of  criticism  that  not  all  the  illustrations  are  clear  enough  to 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  whole  of  the  author's  argument. 

In  'Verre  eglomise  and  Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei',  Colin  Eisler 
discusses  a  series  of  nine  verre  eglomise  roundels,  eight  decorating 
the  frame  of  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  the  fourteenth  century  Sienese 
master  Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei,  the  ninth — a  representation  of  the 
head  of  Our  Lord — forming  the  clasp  which  holds  the  Virgin's 
robe  together.  The  untouched  condition  of  the  whole  picture 
and  frame  suggests  that  they  are  contemporary,  and  that  the 
roundels  may  therefore  be  the  work  of  Fei  himself.  The  author 
stresses  the  effect  of  immediacy  which  the  bold,  almost  coarse, 
strokes  of  the  needle  create  against  the  gold-leaf,  and  interestingly 
suggests  that  we  have  here  an  insight  into  fourteenth-century 
draughtsmanship  which  is  otherwise  only  with  difficulty  obtain- 
able through  study  of  the  preliminary  drawings  for  Florentine 
fourtccnth-ccntury  frescoes.  These  roundels  tend  to  strengthen 
the  tradition,  although  the  author  resists  the  temptation  to  say  so, 
that  Siena  was  in  fact  a  pre-eminent  centre  for  this  verre  eglomise 
work.  It  was  perhaps  injudicious  of  the  author  to  refer  to 
Theophilus  unreservedly  as  a  tenth-century  writer,  and  slightly 
misleading  to  imply  that  he  described  this  technique  in  the 
Schednla.  The  work  which  he  was  there  describing  was  the 
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Fluted  bowl,  c.  ninth  century,  possibly  Persia,  diameter  6^  inches.  The 
Corning  Museum  of  Glass. 


incising  of  designs  in  gold  leaf  to  be  fixed  to  the  surface  of  vessels, 
not  seen  in  reverse  through  a  protecting  layer  of  glass.  Would  it 
be  too  fanciful  to  see  in  the  dreamy,  melancholy  head  of  Our 
Lord  a  direct  reminiscence  of  the  late  Antique  portrait-heads  in 
the  same  technique: 

M.  Raymond  Chambon,  author  of  Histoire  it  la  verrerie  en 
Beloique  consecrates  an  important  article  to  'La  verrerie  dans  le 
Brabant  Wallon  au  debut  de  la  Renaissance'.  The  first  part  of  the 
article  deals  with  finds  from  an  undoubted  glass-house  site  (frag- 
ments of  crucibles  were  found)  at  Dion-le-Val,  some  30  kilo- 
metres south-east  of  Brussels.  The  most  striking  finds  were 
thirty-five  bases  of  cylindrical  goblets  with  tooled  cordon  round 
the  angle  of  base  and  side,  the  paraison  being  in  almost  all  cases 
first  blown  in  a  mould  to  give  diaper  or  ribbed  effects.  Even  if 
brought  to  Dion-le-Val  as  cullet,  these  bases  confirm  the  existing 
evidence  which  suggests  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
shapes  of  glass  made  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. These  far  outweigh  in  quantity  all  the  other  types  repre- 
sented, in.  the  interpretation  of  which  M.  Chambon  is  perhaps 
less  at  ease.  The  bottle-bases  (fig.  7,  Nos.  33-34)  are  surely  from 
more  or  less  spherical  vessels  and  not  from  the  flattened  bottles 
with  ribbing  mould-blown  on  a  second  gather  to  which  he  likens 
them  (Rademacher,  Pi.  8,  a-c).  The  dating  of  this  glass-house 
mainly  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  seems  very 
reasonable.  The  second  part  of  M.  Chambon's  article  is  devoted 
to  documentary'  sources  which  throw  light  on  the  glass-making 
families  of  Ferri  (Ferro),  de  Liege  and  Colnet,  and  their  activities 
in  Brabant. 

Holmes  V.  M.  Dennis  in  'A  Sepia  Enamelled  Humpen'  pro- 
vides one  of  the  longest  articles  in  the  book,  devoted  to  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  subject-matter  of  a  Humpen  enamelled  in  'Schwarz- 
lot'  in  the  Corning  Museum.  His  ingenuity  is  immense,  and  his 
learning  prodigally  expended,  but  not  everyone  will  be  persuaded 
by  the  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  assumes  that  a  number 
of  now  lost  versions  of  the  engraving,  common  to  two  extant 
broadsheets  and  to  the  Humpen,  once  existed  as  different  stages 
of  Spanish-Dutch  propaganda  during  the  early  seventeenth- 
century  war  of  liberation  in  the  Netherlands.  This  hardly  sur- 
vives submission  to  Occam's  razor.  A  simpler,  and  perhaps  more 
common-sense,  interpretation  is  called  for.  In  the  original  en- 
graving the  second  figure  must  surely  be  a  direct  adjutant  of  the 


Spanish  general  Spinola,  and  not  Ernest  Casimir  of  Nassau,  how- 
ever much  he  might  have  damaged  the  Dutch  cause  by  his  in- 
volvement in  the  attack  on  Brunswick.  This  forced  interpretation 
is  induced  by  the  over-subtle  equation  of  'Ansa'  =  'Chance' 
with  'Ansa'  =  'the  Hanseatic  League'.  The  content  of  the  verses 
is  probably  less  specific  than  the  author  supposes,  and  reflects  in  a 
more  general  way  the  uneasy  conditions  leading  finallv  to  the! 
Peace  negotiations  commenced  in  October,  1607.  In  its  context,! 
however,  a  more  fundamental  criticism  of  the  article  is  its  failure 
to  discuss  the  implications  of  this  subject  for  the  historv  of  glass- 
decoration.  The  author  finally  plumps  for  the  date  1627  as  tho 
most  likely  one  for  the  production  of  the  Humpen.  Yet  the- 
development  of  sepia-enamelling  ('Schwarzlot')  on  glass  is; 
usually  ascribed  to  Nuremberg  and  the  second  half  of  thei 
seventeenth  century.  The  painting  of  domestic  glass  panels  in  the 
Netherlands  during  the  late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
may  well  have  given  the  hint  to  Netherlands  decorators  of  vessel-! 
glass,  just  as  Schaper  himself  started  as  a  stained  glass  artist.  The 
case  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  it  needs  careful  examination) 
and  argument  instead  of  being  left  in  mid-air.  On  the  other  side,, 
it  may  be  argued  that  a  patriotic  theme  is  liable  to  be  taken  up  at) 
any  time  after  its  first  appearance,  and  that  the  glass  may  no^ 
therefore  in  fact  date  from  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen-.i 
tury  at  all.  From  a  'glass'  point  of  view  this  article,  for  all  itsa 
wealth  of  learning,  is  disappointingly  inconclusive. 

J.  Paul  Hudson,  Curator  in  the  National  Park  Service  ati 
Jamestown,  Va.,  contributes  a  survey  of  'Seventeenth  CenturyJ 
Glass  Wine  Bottles  and  Seals  excavated  at  Jamestown',  and  this  isi 
appropriately  followed  by  Ivor  Noel  Hume's  important  study}! 
'The  Glass  Wine  Bottle  in  Colonial  Williamsburg'.  This  is  far! 
wider-ranging  than  its  title  suggests,  and  is  virtually  a  survey  cm 
the  whole  history  of  English  or  English-style  green  glass  bottles! 
from  their  invention  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century! 
until  about  1850.  This  assembles  much  of  the  scattered  material! 
written  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Hume  himself  and  others,  and! 
forms  perhaps  the  best  summary  so  far  available  to  the  student. jl 
An  Appendix  lists  Colonial  bottle  seals  found  in  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wilson  Frothingham,  using  as  a  peg  the  'Enamelled; 
Glass  from  the  Spanish  Royal  Factory',  gives  much  valuable  in-< 
formation  about  the  La  Granja  factory  in  general,  as  well  as  about i 
the  enamelled  glasses  in  particular.  Their  firm  attribution  to  LaJ 
Granja  corrects  a  heresy,  of  fairly  recent  origin,  that  such  glasses  1 
were  English  export-wares,  but  tends  to  oversimplify  the  issue; 
for  glasses  with  this  style  of  enamelling  appear  with,  for  example, 
English  and  Italian  inscriptions,  and  it  is  improbable  that  these* 
were  imported  from  Spain.  Few,  however,  would  dispute  thei 
Spanishness  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  illustrates. 

Mr.  William  Douglas  Hall  describes  'The  Collection  of  Glass 
in  the  City  Art  Galleries,  Manchester'.  This  includes  some  fmel 
pieces,  such  as  a  stipple-engraved  glass  (surely  to  be  attributed  . 
to  David  Wolff  with  more  confidence  than  Mr.  Hall  seems  to : 
feeh),  a  German  footed  beaker  engraved  in  line  with  the: 
diamond-point,  perhaps  by  an  amateur  (it  cannot  be  both  seven-  ■ 
teenth  century  and  early  eighteenth  century,  as  the  text  seems  to 
implv!),  and  a  good  turquoise-blue  and  white  enamelled  Beilby  1 
goblet.  The  mug  (fig.  6),  however,  is  certainly  not  English. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  usual  useful  survey  of  'Recent 
Important  Acquisitions'  (puzzle — spot  the  fakes.  The  attributions 
are  the  owners') ;  'Notes' ;  and  an  invaluable  'Check  List  of  recently 
published  Articles  and  Books  on  Glass'. 

*  The  Coming  Museum  of  Glass,  Coming  Glass  Center,  New  York,  Journal 
of  Glass  Studies,  Vol.  m  (1961),  175  pp.,  2  guineas  net. 
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A  Delacroix 


xhibition 


in  Canada 


Lee  johnson 

department  of  Fine  Art,  University  of  Toronto 


I  1  H  E  exhibition  of  works  by  Delacroix  from  North  American 
>  -1-  collections  at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto  until  January  7  (at 
he  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  January  12  to  February 
)  is  the  first  anywhere,  and  will,  it  appears,  be  the  only  exhibi- 
ion  in  America  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  Delacroix's 
leath  in  1863.  It  is  also  the  first  of  a  new  type  of  annual  exhibi- 
ion  planned  by  the  Art  Gallery.  In  the  past,  exhibitions  at 
Toronto's  only  public  gallery  have  been  mainly  of  two  kinds : 
irstly,  those  intended  for  a  local  audience  for  which  summary 
:atalogues  or  handlists  have  been  issued;  and  secondly,  those 
which  have  been  organized  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  and 
lave  visited  Toronto  among  several  other  North  American  cities. 
The  current  exhibition  will  for  obvious  reasons  be  visited 
primarily  by  residents  of  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  and  is  designed 
or  them.  It  differs,  however,  from  earlier  exhibitions  organized 
Sat  Toronto  by  being  devoted  to  a  single  European  artist  and, 
particularly,  in  the  nature  of  the  catalogue,  which  has  been  con- 
ceived as  a  scholarly  contribution,  and  will  it  is  hoped,  be  of 
nternational  and  lasting  value.  Such  a  catalogue  is  a  new  depar- 
ure  not  only  for  Toronto,  but  also  from  previous  catalogues  of 
Delacroix  exhibitions,  European  and  American;  in  that  each 

ntry  for  the  paintings  has  been  based  on  a  thorough  review  of 
the  basic  source  material.  Earlier  catalogues  have  relied  too 
heavily  on  Robaut's  excellent  though  often  inaccurate  nine- 
teenth-century catalogue  raisonne  of  Delacroix's  works.  With 
nearly  every  painting  exhibited  at  Toronto  it  has  proved  possible 
to  revise  or  supplement  previous  lists  of  owners  and  of  exhibitions, 
to  shed  new  light  on  the  subject  matter  and  sources,  to  correct 
tirlcs,  or  to  adjust  dates.  In  some  instances,  it  has  been  possible  to 
do  all  or  most  of  these  things  for  a  single  painting. 

There  have  been  three  Delacroix  exhibitions  in  North  America, 
all  of  which  were  numerically  larger  than  the  exhibition  at 
Toronto.  The  first  was  held  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in 
1930.  It  included  forty-five  paintings  and  twenty-three  drawings, 
watercolours  and  pastels  from  American  collections.  But  thir- 
teen of  the  paintings  were  of  doubtful  authenticity  and  are  mostly 
no  longer  attributed  to  Delacroix  even  by  their  owners.  Next 


1.  Milton  Dictating  'Paradise  Lost'  to  his  Daughters  (c.  1828).  Canvas,  3if  X 
25!  inches.  G.  H.  Hamilton  Collection,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


came  an  exhibition  at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery  in  New  York  in 
1944,  with  fifty  paintings,  about  six  of  which  were  doubtful  and 
which  did  not  all  belong  to  American  collectors,  and  thirty-nine 
drawings  and  watercolours.  The  catalogue  was  less  summary 
than  that  of  the  Chicago  exhibition,  and  was  of  Wildenstein's 
usual  standard.  Finally,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  works  by 
Delacroix  in  New  England  collections  at  the  Fogg  Museum  in 
1955.  This  was  devoted  mainly  to  watercolours  and  drawings 
(thirty-seven),  the  majority  of  which  were  from  the  collection  of 
the  Fogg  Museum.  Only  nine  paintings  were  shown,  four  of 
them  being  doubtful  or  definitely  not  by  Delacroix.  A  type- 
written handlist  served  as  the  catalogue.  Unlike  the  Toronto 
catalogue,  none  of  the  catalogues  for  these  exhibitions  contained 
reproductions  of  all  the  paintings  and  drawings  hung. 

Twenty-five  paintings  and  twelve  drawings  are  exhibited  at 
Toronto.  Six  lithographs  are  also  included  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  specific  paintings  or  drawings.  All  the  works  are  of 
undisputed  authenticity.  In  accordance  with  the  Art  Gallery's 
policy  for  the  exhibition,  which  being  the  first  in  a  series  is  of 
necessity  experimental,  the  number  is  small,  but  nevertheless 
represents  a  fair  proportion — about  a  third — of  the  total  number 
of  genuine  oil  paintings  in  North  America.  The  percentage  of 
drawings  and  watercolours  is  of  course  lower  in  relation  to  the 
total  in  American  collections.  This  is  because  it  was  decided  at 
the  outset  to  concentrate  on  paintings,  and,  with  this  in  mind,  the 
majority  of  drawings  were  chosen  from  the  first  decade  of 

Continued  on  page  62 
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3.  Ravenswood  and  Lucy  at  the  Mertnaiden's  Fountain 
(c.  1828/29).  Pen  and  ink,  black  and  brown  washes, 
heightened  with  white,  8  ^  X  7i  inches.  The  Detroit  1 
Institute  of  Arts. 


(  Opposite) 

4.  Studies  of  Arms  and  Armour  from  the  Meyri 
lection  (1825).  Pencil  and  wash,  each  sheet  10J 
inches.  Douglas  Gordon  Collection,  Baltimore. 

5.  Othello  and  Desdemona  (1847).  Canvas,  19 
inches.  Messrs.  E.  V.  Thaw  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  Y> 
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6.  Lady  Macbeth  (1849).  Canvas,  i6£  X  12-$  inches.  Estate, 
of  Elwood  B.  Hosmer,  Montreal. 


Delacroix's  activity — the  1820's — in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
small  number  of  paintings  from  that  period  in  America  (about 
six)  and  the  even  smaller  number  that  was  available  for  loan.  In 
the  event,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  only  one  oil  painting  from  the 
1820's:  the  Milton  Dictating  'Paradise  Lost'  (No.  1),  which  is  not 
widely  known  in  Europe  and  has  not  been  exhibited  since  1885. 
The  balance  is  redressed  by  several  exceptionally  fine  early 
studies,  including  the  Wounded  Greek  Soldier  Tended  by  a  Comrade 
(No.  2),  the  Boningtonian  watercolour,  Francois  I  and  his  Mistress, 
from  the  Sachs  Collection,  and  the  Ravenswood  and  Lucy  at  the 
Mermaidens  Fountain  (No.  3) — identified  in  the  catalogue  as  a 
study  for  a  lithograph  inspired  by  Scott's  'Bride  of  Lammermoor'. 
A  further  example  of  Delacroix's  devotion  to  things  English 
during  his  early  years  is  the  two  sheets  of  studies  of  arms  and 
armour  from  the  Meyrick  Collection,  which  the  artist  visited  in 
1825  (No.  4). 

Delacroix's  continuing  interest  in  English  literature  is  illus- 
trated by  four  paintings  of  Shakespearean  subjects.  That  is  to  say 
by  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  Shakespearean  paintings  in  America. 
They  include  the  Cleopatra,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1839,  an 
Othello  and  Desdemona  (No.  5)  and  the  Lady  Macbeth  (No.  6). 
The  literature  of  other  countries  is  represented  by  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl,  derived  from  an  account  in  the  Aeneid,  the  Marfisa  and 
Pinabello' s  Lady  (No.  7),  from  Ariosto,  the  Weislingen  Captured  by 
Gbtz  Men,  from  Goethe,  and  the  Amadis  de  Gaule  Delivers  a 
Damsel  from  Galpans  Castle,  from  a  French  translation  of  a 
Spanish  romance. 


In  contrast  to  and  complementing  the  literary  subjects  are 
eight  of  the  many  paintings  inspired  by  Delacroix's  journey  tO| 
North  Africa  in  1832.  Among  them  are  three  of  his  very  best. 
North  African  works :  the  first  version  of  the  Fanatics  of  Tangier 
(the  later  version  of  1857  is  also  exhibited,  having  recently  beem 
acquired  by  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto),  the  View  of  Tangier 
from  the  Seashore  (No.  8)  and  the  Arabs  Skirmishing  in  the  Moun- 
tains (No.  9).  All  three  belonged  to  James  Hill  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  who  formed  his  collection  during  the  last  decade  of' 
the  nineteenth  century  and  may  be  considered,  with  his  con- 
temporary W.T.  Walters  of  Baltimore  (three  paintings  from  the  > 
Walters  Art  Gallery  are  exhibited),  the  most  perceptive  of  the  1 
American  collectors  of  Delacroix. 

The  representation  of  Delacroix's  full  range  of  subject  matter, 
with  the  exception  of  still-life,  is  made  complete  by  at  least  one  1 
example  from  every  category:  mediaeval  and  modern  history, 
by  oil  sketches  for  the  Battle  of  Poitiers  and  the  Boissy  d'Anglas  at  1 
the  Convention;  religious  themes,  by  one  drawing  and  two; 
paintings,  including  a  version  of  the  Christ  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
from  the  Portland  Museum  of  Art;  by  one  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  French,  or  indeed  European,  Romantic  portraiture, 
namely  the  Paganini  (No.  10)  from  the  Phillips  Collection; 
animals,  by  two  drawings,  two  prints  and  two  paintings,  notably 
the  Lion  Hunt  from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  and  finally, 
copies  from  the  Old  Masters,  by  a  large  and  splendid  study  in 
oils  after  Rubens'  Henri  IV  Confers  the  Regency  upon  Maria  de' 
Medici  (No.  11). 
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9.  Arabs  Skirmishing  in  the  Mountains  (1863).  Canvas,  &i     294  inches.  10.  Portrait  of  Paganini  (c.  1831).  Oil  on  millboard,  17J  X  11 

Jerome  Hill  Collection,  Sew  York.  inches.  Phillips  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 


II.  Henri  TV  Confers  the  Regency 
upon  Maria  d<~  Medici,  after 
Rubens  (c.  1838  41).  Canvas, 
35*  45^  inches.  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


-L.  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 


'Treasures  of  Versailles' 


T-'  H  I S  is  the  title  of  the  imposing  array  on 
J_  loan  to  four  American  museums  from  the 
lusee  de  Versailles  et  des  Trianons.  On  view  at 
e  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  until  December 
id,  the  exhibition  travelled  on  to  the  California 
alace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  will  be  seen 
bscquently  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
id  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  The  show  is  a 
aliant  effort  to  show  something  of  'the  fabled 
agniticencc'  of  Versailles,  but  no  one  of  course 
nows  better  than  Mr.  Gerald  Van  Der  Kemp, 
e  distinguished  Conservateur  en  chef,  the  diffi- 
ulties  of  presenting  abroad  the  intangible  magic 
f  Versailles  which  is,  by  common  consent,  much 
iorc  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  Musee  forms 
i  integral  and  priceless  part  of  Versailles,  yet  it 
ust  be  admitted  that  if  all  the  art  treasures  and 
storical  records  were  to  be  blown  away  by  a 
aleficent  breath — even  then,  for  as  long  as  the 
agnificent  pile  held  some  remnant  of  its  shape 
nd  the  park  some  trace  of  its  genial  design, 


Versailles  would  still  be  Versailles:  a  city  of 
shadows  and  a  labyrinth  of  mysterious  echoes. 
How  much  of  this  must  be  missed  in  the  present 
show  which,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  limited  to 
the  loan  of  pieces  belonging  to  the  Museum  of 
French  History.  On  the  other  hand,  this  has 
made  for  a  truly  outstanding  showing  of  por- 
traits. In  the  words  of  Mr.  Van  Der  Kemp,  'one 
must  know  Versailles  to  know  French  portrai- 
ture'. And  it  is  certainly  equally  true  that  one 
must  know  French  portraiture  to  know  French 
history.  No  text-book,  no  chronicle  can  speak  to 
us  on  the  subjects  so  eloquently  as  the  counten- 
ance of  the  great  whose  will  ruled  the  nation,  or 
whose  genius  inspired  it.  The  marble  bust  by 
Coysevox  is  certainly  one  of  the  least  flattering 
likenesses  of  the  Sun  King;  in  later  years,  it  is 
true,  fhe  face  of  the  monarch  was  to  exchange 
this  plethoric  grossness  for  a  sorrowfully  ravaged, 
but  withal  a  noble  and  imperious  cast.  In  this 
youthful  study,  though  we  know  nothing  of 
what  is  to  come,  there  is  to  be  found  nevertheless 
an  undeniable  sense  of  grandeur  and  power — if 
not  in  the  face  of  the  model,  at  least  in  the  con- 


ception of  the  artist.  This,  with  all  its  faults,  was 
truly  'le  Grand  Siecle'. 

The  portrait  of  Louis  XVI  is  a  complete  anti- 
thesis, for  here  it  is  on  the  face  that  every  artifice 
of  art  has  been  bestowed,  while  what  ought  to 
have  been  merely  decorative  elements  assume 
undue  and  sadly  revealing  importance.  What- 
ever interest  the  painting  has,  it  must  draw  from 
our  previous  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
French  history,  our  familiarity  with  the  meaning 
of  the  countless  details.  The  difference  between 
the  two  works  is  that  one  is  the  soul  of  Versailles, 
the  other  an  empty  shell,  which  the  great  wind 
of  the  Revolution  was  soon  to  topple.  Versailles 
was  born  with  Louis  XIV,  who  conjured  its 
splendours  to  companion  his  own  ascent — and 
Versailles  died  when  his  great-grandson,  the 
weak  if  well-meaning  Louis  XVI,  ascended  the 
scaffold. 

Immense  gratitude  is  due  to  the  French 
Government  for  this,  the  largest  exhibition  ever 
permitted  to  leave  a  French  museum,  and  the 
most  important  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
United  States. 


Vntoine  Coysevox.  Louis  XIV,  marble,  Musee  de  Versailles,  The  Art 
nstitute  of  Chicago. 


Joseph  Sirfrein  Duplessis.  Louis  XVI,  oil,  Musee  de  Versailles,  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago. 
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Tai  Shen,  the  Taoist  God  of  Wealth,  in  military  form.  One  of  a  pair  of  porcelain  figures,  with 
gilded  silver  thrones  and  head-dresses,  on  carved  wooden  stands.  Height  22  $  inches.  Ch'ing  dynasty, 
K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1772).  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


The  Rockefeller  Porcelains 

THE  magnificent  group  of  seventy-fod 
Chinese  porcelains,  of  which  sixty  are  now  on 
display  at  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museurq 
is  yet  another  precious  bequest  of  John  D| 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  was  brought  together  by 
the  eminent  collector  as  a  very  personal  and 
private  hobby.  They  are  little  known  to  the 
public  for  until  the  present  a  description  of  the 
entire  collection  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pieces  was  obtainable  only  from  the  privateljj 
printed  catalogues — and  this  publication  must 
be  one  of  the  rarest  books  in  the  world,  as  onhfl 
two  sets  were  printed:  one  being  retained  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  the  second  one  presented 
by  him  to  the  late  Theodore  Hobby,  then 
Keeper  of  the  Altman  Collection.  (Through  tha 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hobby's  daughters,  this  second] 
copy  is  now  in  th«  possession  of  the  museum.) 

Of  special  interest  are  the  twin  figures  of  the 
Taoist  God  of  Wealth,  Tai  Shen,  under  both  his 
civil  and  military  aspects.  It  is  believed  that  these 
figures  are  possibly  unique,  as  no  others  exactly 
like  them  are  known.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
figures  originally  held  some  emblems,  now  lostj 
and  the  identification  of  the  subjects  is  based 
chiefly  on  this  supposition,  together  with  otheq 
confirmative  indices. 

Whatever  their  meaning,  the  figures  artl 
benignant  and  lovely  and  constitute  very 
pleasant  embodiments  of  the  great  'Pax  sinica^ 
that  held  sway  over  all  Asia  under  the  rule  of  the 
Manchus. 


The  Art  of  the  Ancient  East 

THE  exhibition  now  on  view  at  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair  was  selected  from  the  collections  of] 
the  Seattle  Art  Museum  to  represent  twelve 
nations  of  the  Far  East:  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  China,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea, 
Nepal,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  Tibet.  Because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Orient,  it  is  highly  laudable 
that  the  Museum  should  have  striven  over  the 
years  since  its  foundation  to  achieve  the  excel- 
lent coverage  of  Asiatic  Art  as  a  whole  that 
makes  possible  such  a  show  as  the  present  one. 
Certainly  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  there 
is  the  remarkable  figure  of  Simhanada  Avalokite- 
shvara.  As  the  Museum  points  out,  Far  Eastern 
art  was  chiefly  of  religious  inspiration,  and  this 
beautiful  figure  represents  the  ultimate  in 
religious  sentiment,  surpassing  any  but  the 
central  theme  of  Christianity  itself:  Avalokite- 
shvara  was  capable  of  becoming  a  Buddha  but 
out  of  infinite  compassion  forsook  this  privilege 
and  elected  to  remain  in  the  world  instead  so  that 
he  might  teach  the  Buddhist  doctrine  to  others. 

The  Nepalese  figure,  small  in  scale  though 
monumental  in  conception  and  effect,  shows  the  | 
all-compassionate  Avalokiteshvara  in  the  relaxed 
posture  of 'royal  ease'.  The  expressiveness  of  the 
face,  and  the  delicate  loveliness  of  the  decorative 
elements,  together  with  the  fluid  grace  of  the  i 
effortless  pose,  combine  to  endow  this  small 
masterpiece  with  extreme  charm  and  to  bring  it 
far  closer  to  us  than  is  often  the  case  with  Oriental 
works  of  art. 


Arthur  B.  Davies.  Crescendo,  1910.  Oil  on  canvas,  18  x  40  inches.  The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 


Arthur  B.  Davies  Centennial  Exhibition 

ARTHUR  Bowen  Davies  was  born  in  1862  and 
died  as  recently  as  1928;  this  important  show 
therefore  honours  the  date  of  the  artist's  birth. 
Although  it  may  seem  slightly  premature,  one  is 
more  than  willing  to  welcome  any  pretext  for 
renewal  of  acquaintance  with  the  inexplicably 
neglected  Davies  whose  apostolic  efforts  on 
behalf  of  modern  art  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
his  own  accomplishments  not  so  much  in  the 
shade  as  into  a  misty  and  luminous  penumbra. 
This  was  not  entirely  unfitting,  since  he  was  yet 
another  member  of  this  'visionary'  school  of 
American  art  to  which  I  referred  in  my  preced- 
ing report.  His  spiritual  kinship  at  home  was 
closest  of  all  perhaps  with  the  great  Romantic, 
Washington  Allston.  Not  surprisingly,  when 
Davies  visited  Paris  previous  to  the  famous 
'Armory  Show'  of  which  he  was  the  live  spirit 
and  prime  mover,  the  American  artist  felt  a  deep 
and  personal  attraction  towards  the  works  of 
Odilon  Redon.  (It  was  Davies  in  fact  who 
purchased  from  the  old  French  artist  at  that 
time  the  great  Roger  and  Angelica  now  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York.) 

The  art  of  Arthur  B.  Davies  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  noted  dealer  Frederic  Newlin 
Price — his  champion  of  the  first  hour — as  'an 
enchanting  lyre  that  plays  the  music  of  his  inner 
shrine'.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  artist  had  resolved 
to  translate  into  visual  terms  the  poetic  and  musical 
inheritance  that  was  the  gift  of  his  Welsh 
ancestry.  This  rare  and  exquisite  quality  is  never 
absent  from  his  works:  a  muted  and  yet  crystal 
pure  resonance.  This  is  his  secret,  and  the  reason 
why  he  ravishes  us  even  by  his  very  imperfec- 
tions. One  recalls  here  the  dream  recounted  by 
Davies  to  friends,  and  which  is  so  patently  a  sub- 
conscious expression  of  his  awareness  that  he  was 
blessedly  possessed  of  the  one  thing  that  is 
necessary.  He  told  how  he  saw  himself  at  Cadore, 


near  Venice,  drawing  on  the  sand.  Michelangelo 
was  whispering  over  his  shoulder.  Soon  there 
drew  near  Titian  and  Giorgione  who  engaged 
in  a  heated  argument  about  the  work  in  pro- 
gress. But  at  the  end  of  it,  all  three  masters  agreed 
that:  'my  statement  in  the  sand  was  correct'. 
Art,  Davies  also  said,  is  'anything  the  hands  of 
love  have  touched'.  Such  pronouncements  and 
anecdotes  would  be  ineffectual  and  irritating,  if 
they  were  not  backed  with  all  the  technical 
knowledge,  tremendous  skill,  and  visual  creative- 
ness  of  a  very  great  artist. 

Nor  was  Davies  a  misunderstood  artist,  the 
martyr  of  an  unappreciative  world.  No  Ameri- 
can artist  before  or  since,  excepting  perhaps 
Childe  Hassam,  met  with  such  success.  He  had 
the  support  of  all  the  noted  collectors  of  his 
day — foremost  among  these,  Abby  Aldrich 
Rockefeller,  Lizzie  P.  Bliss,  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney,  the  Martin  Ryersons,  etc.  All  along, 
museums  and  knowledgeable  collectors  have 
treasured  his  works.  The  chief  obstacle  to  wider 
public  appreciation  of  his  art  seems  to  have  been 
that  Davies  is  not  an  artist  whom  we  can  learn 
to  know  and  love  on  the  strength  of  one  or  two 
pictures  only,  however  lovely.  We  must  enter 
his  own  world,  preferably  by  means  of  his  own 
Doorway  to  Illusion  (one  of  his  most  famous 
etchings);  we  must  sojourn  in  his  incredibly 
lovely  landscapes,  peopled  with  creatures  of  so 
gracious  and  noble  a  mien  that  we  are  put  in 
mind  indeed  of  the  one  sculptor  Davies  admired 
above  all  other,  Jean  Goujon. 

The  Arthur  B.  Davies  Centennial  exhibition 
opened  last  summer  in  Utica,  New  York  (the 
birthplace  of  the  artist)  at  the  Munson- Williams- 
Proctor  Institute,  and  was  continued  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  in  New  York  City.  After  a 
stay  at  the  University  of  Rochester  Memorial 
Gallery,  it  will  be  on  view  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion at  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  (The 
itinerary  will  then  take  the  show  successively  to 


the  art  museums  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Lou 
and  finally  to  Boston,  with  June  23rd  as  d 
closing  date.) 

It  remains  only  to  wish  for  a  companion  sho 
in  the  near  future  that  would  do  for  the  graph 
work  of  Davies  what  this  one  has  done  for  h 
paintings.  For  it  is  probably  permissible  to  sa 
that  one  who  does  not  know  the  etchings  an 
lithographs  of  this  artist  does  not  know  him  a 
all.  It  is  these  most  of  all  that  explain  the  cate 
gorical  statement  of  James  Huneker  to  Johi 
Quinn:  'No  argument,  Davies  is  our  greates 
creative  artist;  one  of  the  unicorns  .  .  .'  (i 
reference  to  one  of  Davies'  best-known  an 
loved  works,  The  Unicorns,  showing  a  flock  o 
the  mythical  beasts  in  a  lyrical  landscape.  Th 
painting  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Metro 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  a  bequest  of  Mis 
Lizzie  P.  Bliss.) 


The  Lady  of  Shalott 

HOLMAN  Hunt's  masterwork,  once  a  wonde 
of  highest  art  to  a  few  cognoscenti — then,  ii 
ignominious  descent  from  this  exalted  position 
a  visual  abomination  and  a  sacrilege  againsi 
every  canon  of  taste — has  now  made  a  mos 
honourable  comeback.  When  it  was  sold  a 
Christie's,  Hartford's  famed  Wadsworth  Athen 
eum  liked  it  to  the  tune  of  $28,000,  the  highes 
price  ever  paid  for  a  Pre-Raphaelite  work.  Thi: 
purchase  has  been  described  by  the  Director 
Charles  Cunningham  as  evidence  of  tht 
museum's  firm  policy  of  buying  'the  best  of  it: 
kind,  even  if  the  kind  may  not  be  fashionable  al 
the  moment'. 

It  may  be  that  the  wheel  is  about  to  turn:  an 
American  critic  of  note  found  in  the  painfully| 
painstaking  would-be  masterpiece  'a  note  of 
strange  sublimity'.  One  can  agree,  though  solely 
in  a  literary  rather  than  in  an  aesthetic  sense,  it 
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William  Holman  Hunt.  The  Lady  ofShalott,  painting.  The  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Stefan  Galkowski.  Vienna,  tapestry,  5     10  feet.  Cepelia,  New  York. 


one  is  willing  to  see  in  this  odd  and  somehow 
disturbing  picture  a  meaning  beyond  not  only 
the  poet's  initial  fantasy  but  even  the  painter's 
own  superadded  symbolism :  'the  parable  failure 
of  a  human  soul  toward  its  accepted  responsib- 
ility'. With  the  perspective  of  time,  this  particu- 
lar work,  and  that  of  the  other  Pre-Raphaelites 
more  generally,  all  assume  indeed  a  sort  of 
negative  tragic  grandeur  as  a  faithful  portrayal 
of  their  own  pathetic  entanglement  in  the  con- 
fining web  of  the  past,  and  their  conflicting 
understanding  of  a  great  open  world  without, 
which  yet  they  could  not  and  would  not  go  out 
to  meet. 

However  individual  opinions  may  vary  as  to 
the  artistic  merits  of  'the  Lady',  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  she  has  at  last  established  a 
respectable  position  as  a  consummate  piece  of 
craftsmanship  and  an  intriguing  historical 
record  (not,  it  goes  without  saying,  of  the  period 
it  purports  to  represent  but  of  that  which  gave 
it  birth). 

Modern  Polish  Tapestries  in  New  York 

THE  very  old  and  the  very  new,  both  in  style 
and  mood,  meet  and  blend  harmoniously  in  the 
remarkable  contemporary  tapestries  designed  by 
the  noted  Polish  artist,  Stefan  Galkowski.  This 
indeed  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  art  of  textile 
weaving  goes  back  in  Poland  to  the  prehistoric 
era.  Archaeological  researches  near  Gdansk 
(Danzig),  particularly  in  the  renowned  Bakupin 


region,  have  unearthed  evidence  to  that  effect, 
in  the  form  of  textile  fragments  of  great  anti- 
quity. In  early  historical  rimes  (Poland  was 
Christianized  in  the  tenth  century),  we  have 
records  of  an  organized  guild  of  weavers, 
established  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  Kalisz 
and  Lutomiersk.  In  more  recent  rimes,  particu- 
larly in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  craft  of  weaving  was  patronized  by  the  royal 
house  and  by  the  great  magnates,  and  attained 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Most  famous  per- 
haps are  the  splendid  pasy  sluckie  ('sashes  from 
Sluck')  of  that  period.  These  were  broad  bands, 
woven  in  a  striped  pattern  and  worn  coiled 
several  rimes  around  the  waist,  with  two  long 
ends  floating  free.  They  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  semi-Oriental  costume  of  a  Polish  noble- 
man as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  at 
their  finest,  these  exquisite  tissues  of  silk  and 
metallic  threads  were  superlative  examples  of 
craftsmanship,  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  pro- 
duction of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  point  of  design 
however,  there,  as  in  all  other  productions  of 
Polish  textile  design,  the  special  character  that 
early  marked  the  Polish  weavers'  adaptation  of 
foreign  design  is  apparent.  Mrs.  Maria  Drzewie- 
cka  has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  lecture,  which 
coincided  with  a  show  of  modern  Polish 
tapestries  seen  throughout  the  United  States, 
how  the  ornamentation  of  Polish  textiles  com- 
bined the  abstract  motifs  of  the  East  with  the 
naturalistic  influence  of  the  West  to  produce 


a  unique  style:  'a  dark  outline  around  stybjB 
floral  motifs  was  an  important  innovation,  ■ 
was  also  the  substitution  of  gentler  and  light! 
tonalities  .  .  .'  The  result  was  a  stylized  natural 
ism  of  great  simplicity  and  freshness. 

The  post-war  years  have  brought  about  ■ 
Poland  a  true  renaissance  of  the  arts.  Her  con 
temporary  artists  have  achieved  internatiorJ 
fame,  and  her  designers  stand  in  the  first  ranll 
Among  these  however,  Professor  Stefan  Galkcl 
wski  and  his  wife  and  collaborator  Mine.  Heldfl 
Galkowska,  occupy  a  unique  place.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Poland  has  ever  stood  a  bulwark  ol 
Christendom  against  the  Moslems,  whoa 
incursions  ranged  as  far  as  the  ancient  capital  ol 
the  Hapsburgs.  In  the  work  entitled  I  'ientiM 
Professor  Galkowski  has  chosen  to  depict  the 
conflict  of  two  individual  champions  arrayeJ 
against  each  other  in  medieval  fashion  with  tfal 
two  opposing  armies  as  witnesses.  The  helmetel 
and  mailed  Christian  knights  stand  at  the  righl 
under  the  sign  of  the  White  Eagle  of  Poland] 
while  the  Saracens  face  them  on  the  left  under  tfal 
symbol  of  the  Star  and  Crescent.  This  tiered  scenl 
of  prancing  horses  and  striding  warriors  would 
be  effective  in  any  medium,  but  is  particularly 
suitable  for  translation  into  tapestry.  Both  ir 
naivety  and  liveliness  the  design  is  reminiscent  ol 
the  Bayeux  tapestry.  But  the  ingenuousness  herd 
is  sophistication  of  the  highest  order,  and  the) 
all-over  composition  is  marked  with  a  rhythmic! 
grace  that  is  a  tribute  to  the  artistry  of  the  creator. 


Primed  in  Great  Britain  by  Tillotsons  (Bolton)  Limited,  Bolton  and  London.  Agents  in  Canada,  The  Wm.  Dawson  Subscription  Service,  Ltd.  Sole  agents  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  Gordon  &  Gotch(Australasia)  Ltd.;  agentsfor  South  Africa,  Central  News  Agency  Ltd.  (London  agents,  Gordon  &GotchLtd.),  Higginbotham  &  Co.  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 
Conditions  of  Sale  and  Supply. —  This  periodical  is  sold  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  That  it  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  publishers  first  given,  be  lent,  resold, 
hired  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  way  of  Trade  except  at  the  full  retail  price  of  10  shillings:  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lent,  resold,  hired  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  a  mutilated, 
condition  or  in  any  unauthorised  cover  by  way  of  Trade:  or  affixed  to  or  as  part  of  any  publication  or  advertising,  literary  or  pictorial  matter  whatsoever. 
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8-10      HANS      ROAD,     K  N  I  G  H  T  S  B  R  I  D  G  E  ,     LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephone  :  Kensington  J266 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


An  exceptionally  fine  quality  early  Sheraton 
wing  bookcase  in  highly  figured  and  laded 
mahogany.  Circa  1785.  The  centre  drawer  is  a 
secretaire,  the  end  cupboard  doors  each  enclose 
a  nest  of  four  cedar-lined  drawers  and  the  centre 
doors  enclose  sliding  shelves. 

Length  9  feet  2  inches     Height  8  feet  3  inches 
Depth  at  side  of  base  21  inches 


I 


An  XVIII  century  Chinese  Wall-paper  in  exceptional  condition,  from  a  room  measuring  22  feet  by  19  feet  6  inches. 


CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  Monday,  February  25th 

FINE  ORIENTAL  PORCELAIN,  HARDSTONES  AND 

ORJECTS  OF  ART 

the  property  of 
the  late  Mrs.  D.  E.  E.  V.  MOSENTHAL 

and  others 


Pair  of  fine  famille  rose  figures  of  Cocks  -  14J  inches  high  -  Ch'ien  Lung,  c.  1770 


Illustrated  Catalogues  (10  plates)  5s.  6d.  post  free.  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free. 


Our  Representative  in  America: 
ROBERT  M.  LEYLAN 

Christie,  Manson  &  Woods  (USA)  Ltd.  36  East  57  th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  Plaza  2-1266  Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  Telegrams:  christiart,  piccy,  london 


e  period  breakfront  bookcase 
ely  figured  and  faded  Cuban  mahogany,  low  waisted 
f  exceptional  proportions,  the  maximum  depth  from 
back  to  front  being  i  ft.  3  in. 

Circa  1760 


Height  8  ft.  6  in. 
Width  8  ft.  9  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  3  in. 


JEREMY  LTD 
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The  Walpole  Salver 

By  courtesy  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


Colour  Plates 

Greys  Court,  near  Henley,  Oxfordshire,  the  House  and  the  thirteenth-century  square  Keep 
Porcelain  from  the  Pinxton  china  factory 

In  the  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Booth 
Zofingen.  Detail  of  the  apse  lights  in  St.  Maurice  church: 

the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  c.  14 10 
Brush  holder,  moss  jade,  Ch'ien  Lung,  5|  inches  diameter 

In  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Joan  Hartman 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Tuesday,  26th  February,  of 

IMPORTANT  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN 

including  the  property  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HOSACK  and  the  late  Mrs.  NINETTE  NEWLING, 
also  a  duplicate  from  the  FRANKS  COLLECTION,  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  sold  by  order 

of  the  TRUSTEES 


lissen  group  of  the  Indiscreet  Harlequin,  by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  6j  inches.  A  Meissen  deep-dish,  painted  by  H.  F.  von  Lowenfinck,  1 1}  inches. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (18  plates,  I  in  colour),  9s.  6d.  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free. 
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* 

The  Connoisseur 

In  the  march  number  of  The  Connoisseur  Professor  Antonio  Morassi,  one  of  Italy's 
leading  art-historians,  discusses  in  an  unusually  important  article  'Francesco  Guardi  as 
a  pupil  of  Canaletto' — a  problem  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  art-historians  for 
nearly  fifty  years — and  publishes  two  of  Guardi's  vedute  for  the  first  time. 

Dr.  Ernst  Petrasch  takes  readers  inside  one  of  the  most  unusual  Baroque  residences 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  oldest  German  Porzellanschloss — Schloss  Favorite,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Margravine  Sibylla  Augusta  of  Baden. 

Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  demonstrates  how  painting  'as  the  decorative  complement  to 
architecture'  has  been  a  culpably  neglected  aspect  of  English  art  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Edward  Croft-Murray's  important  new  book  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Grimwade  continues  (Part  2)  his  iUuminating  series  of  articles  on  the 
superb  silver  at  Althorp,  Northamptonshire,  in  the  important  collection  of  Earl  Spencer. 

We  accompany  Mildred  Archer  on  a  sketching  tour  of  India  with  Thomas  and 
Wilham  Daniell  (50  of  their  drawings  are  now  in  an  exhibition  touring  America). 

Mr.  William  Gaunt  is  the  art  critic  of  an  exhibition  of  American  paintings  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts — Art:  USA:  Now — the  most  comprehensive  display  of 
American  contemporary  art  yet  seen  in  England. 

Dr.  Alfred  Holihski  describes  'the  oldest  dated  and  fully  signed  clock  known',  a  table 
clock  made  by  Jacob  Zech  in  1525  and  now  in  the  collections  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  March  number  also  includes  all  the  regular  features — Connoisseur's  Diary, 
International  Saleroom,  Connoisseur  in  America,  and  ancient  and  modern  art  offered 
for  sale  in  the  international  art  trade. 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Thursday,  7th  March,  of 


M  BRANDT  VAN  RUN  Portrait  of  Jan  Six 

etching,  third  state,  on  Japan  paper,  246  x  190  mm. 


Illustrated  Catalogue 
(50  plates) 
13s.  6d. 

There  are  no  plain  catalogues  of  this  sale 


The  Distinguished 
Collection  of 
Old  Master  Engravings 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts 

of  the  late 

HENRY  HARPER  BENEDICT 


REMBRANDT  VAN  RUN  Portrait  of  Jan  Lutma 

etching,  first  state,  197  x  149  mm. 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 
34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London 


AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Telephone:  Plaza  8-2891  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  New  York 


JACQUES-PHILLIPE  PARISOT 

d.  1781 

Design  for  a  Boiserie 

Terra-cotta 
Height  34£  inches 
Signed  and  dated  1765 


Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art 


PEEL  6k  HUMPHRIS  LTD 


37   NEW    BOND    STREET    LONDON  Wl 


MAYFAIR  6240 


PREMSELA  &  HAMBURGER 


est.  1823 


Book  Leipzig  1696  with  beautiful 
contemporary  silver  binding. 
Height  5  inches. 


■X- 


Antique  silver  and  jewellery 
from  the  15th  to  the  19th  century 


ROKIN  120 


AMSTERDAM 


Also  Amsterdam — Hilton  Hotel 


The  Connoisseur,  February,  1963  VI 


GEORGE  KNAPTON    1698-1778    A  RARE  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING   'THE   FALLS   OF  TERNI' 
Canvas  44  x  33 %  in.  Exh.  Arts  Council  1952-53  Early  English  Landscapes  Lit.  Reproduced  in  Some  'Unexpected' 

Landscapes  Connoisseur  May  1952 


H.M.LUTHER 


56  GEORGE   STREET  PORTMAN  SQUARE   LONDON  Wl 


HESTER  BATEMAN  SILVER 


We  shall  be  happy  to  answer  your  enquiries 
and  to  give  you  details  of  the  Silver 


Two  Antique  Silver  Coffee  Pots 
by  Hester  Bateman 
London  1782-3 

Weight  25  ounces  each 
Extreme  height  1 1  \  inches 


from  the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  Bd 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Ps 
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GLAISHER  AND  NASH  LTD 


Telephone 
BELgravia  2285-2286. 

Cables 
Gnash   London  S.W.1. 


Works  of  Art 


Lowndes  Lodge, 
Cadogan  Place, 
London,  S.  W.  1. 


a 

Ps 
Ps 
Ps 
Ps 

Ps 
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A  painted  Bonheur  du  Jour  of  great  charm,  having  classical  and  floral  decoration  on  an  ivory 
and  green  ground,  in  fine  original  state.  Decorated  by  Caroline,  Countess  of  Portarlington,  for 
her  mother,  Mary,  Countess  of  Bute,  whose  monogram  it  bears.  Mary  Bute  was  the  wife  of  John, 
the  third  Earl,  who  was  Prime  Minister  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  She  died  in  1794. 

From  the  collection  of  Mary,  Countess  of  Bute;  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  (sister  of  the  artist);  Mrs  Godfrey 
Clark  and  W.  D.  Clark.  Mrs  Godfrey  Clark, 

a  great  niece  of  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  inherited  the  tatter's  house  in  Gloucester  Place,  London. 


Psr 
Ps 
Ps 
Ps 
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LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street 
Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables: 
Vivantique,  London  W.l 


D.  M.  fj  P 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
DERBY  PORCELAIN 

Pair  of  elegant  sporting 
figures;  lady  with  bird  and 
dog,  and  man  with  gun  and 
dog.  They  are  decorated  in 
lovely  pastel  colours,  and 
both  wear  fur-lined  rose  pink 
coats.  9  inches  high. 
Circa  1765. 

Centre:  Unusual  octagonal 
deep  dish,  decorated  with  a 
raised  spray  of  pink  rose  buds 
and  green  leaves  in  "Blind  i, 
Earl"  design.  Turquoise  edge 
to  dish,  and  moths  and 
insects  painted  in  natural 
colours.  9|  X  7|  X  2  inches 
high. 
Circa  1775. 


PRIDES./  LONDON  i™ 


A  very  fine  Hepplewhite  double-sided 
writing  table  of  mahogany,  with  an 
unusually  shaped  top  lined  in 
vellum  green  calf. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 

Tel:  BELgravia  3080 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DFALFR 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
<J1I  I  N  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


A  rare  George  I  octagonal  Teapot  in  excellent  condition  and  fully  hallmarked. 
By  Thomas  Langford:  London  1718 


An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  &  6262 


Fine  French 
and  Continental  furniture 
Sculpture  and  objets  d' art 

Antique  garden  statuary 
and  furniture 


MALLETT 

-  at 

bourdon  f/ouse 
Limited 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  2444/5 


2  •  DAVIES  STREET  •  BERKELEY  SQUARE  •  LONDON  W  - I 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE— 40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I 


Very  Jine  bronze  group  of 
Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion 
by  Stefano  Maderna 
(1C76— 1636)  circa  1620. 


Telegrams:  MALETHOUS  LONDON 
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STAHUSHEU  1912 


Ifl  TIQVE  SILVER 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON 


D 


NOW  AT       39  ALBEMARLE  STREET      PICCADILLY      LONDON  W.l       MAYFAIR  5060 


A  FINE  PAIR  OF  FOUR-LIGHT  CANDELABRA 

each  on  three  paw  and  foliage  feet  with  a  Bacchanalian  mask  between, 
with  triple  caryatid  female  figure  stems  surmounted  by  three  scroll 
foliage  and  lions'  mask  branches  with  fluted  wazpans. 


1812 


BENJAMIN  SMITH 


height  26  inches  ■  weight  425  ounces 


CONTEMPORARY  ARMORIALS 
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WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON  W.C.2 
Telephone:  Chancery  3248  49  AND  LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London  W.C.2 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


George  IV  Silver 
Tea  and  Coffee 
Service  and  Tray 

Service  date  1829  by 
Rebecca  Ernes  and 
Edward  Barnard 
of  London. 
Weight  81  oz. 

Tray  date  1824  by 
John  Terry'of  London. 
Weight  208  oz. 


A  pair  of  Adam  period  cut  glass  Candlesticks.  Height  \o\  in.  Circa  1790 
A  rare  Irish  boat-shaped  Bowl.  Height  8£  in.,  length  1  }i  in.  Circa  178c 

DELOMOSNE  AND  SON  LIMITED 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE    DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON     LONDON  W.8 


TELEPHONE:    WESTERN  1804 

CABLEGRAMS:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON  W.i 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 


A  very  fine  Adam  serpentine-fronted  commode,  veneered  with  harewood 
and  inlaid  with  panels  of  engraved  and  coloured  marquetry. 
Width  48*  in.,  depth  22  in.,  height  33J  in. 


New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 


Museum  2121 


Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.l 


GROsvenor  1562 


7-23  FEBRUARY 


PAINTINGS  BY 


IVOR  WEISS 


Heatwave 
Oil  on  canvas 
48  x  48  inches 


PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE  OF  THE   19th  AND   20th  CENTURIES 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  TIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  Sheraton  two-pillar  Dining  Table,  with  a  centre  leaf. 
Circa  1790. 

Height  2  ft.  4  in.  Length  6  ft.  8  in.  Width  4  ft.  4  in. 

A  fine  pair  of  two-light  ormolu  Candelabra  on 
malachite  bases. 
Circa  1820. 

Overall  height  1  ft. 
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Arthur  Churchill  <olass)  ltd 

1  CHAPEL  STREET,  LONDON  N.W.I 

■ 

A  RARE  EARLY  ENGLISH  GOBLET 

Round    funnel    bowl,  'nipt  diamond 
waies'  at  base,  engraved  with  arms  of 
William  III  and  military  trophies  on 
reverse,  stem  comprising  two->quatre- 
Toil  knops  and  collars,  the  foot  folded 
and  engraved  with  wreath.  The  glass 
has  lead  content  and  is  possibly  of  the 
Hawley   Bishopp   period,  circa  1685. 
Height  8|  inches. 

Telephone  Csbles 
PAD  0154                                                            CHURGLAS,  LONDON  N.W.I 

MEISSEN,  e.  1730-35.  Height  3£  inches 


CHAMBERLAIN'S  WORCESTER,  c.  1810-20 
A  fine  botanical  dessert  service,  with  all  polychrome  flowers  named, 
the  borders  blue  and  gilt;  13  dishes  and  20  plates 


SPECIALISTS  IN  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  CERAMICS 


Telephones: 


KENsington 
5272  &  3793 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


156  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 
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anvas:  36  x  29£  inches  (92  X  75  cm.) 


A  church  at  Gand 
P.  F.  DE  NOTER  1838 

(Fully  signed  and  dated) 


Framed:  41  X  34 J  inches  (104  X  87 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 


Internationally 
Famous  for  Fine  Carpets 


drian  galleries 


TURKIEWICZ 
and  SANDLE 

until  feb  12 

leslie  MARR 

feb  13  -  feb  28 


5/7  porchester  place  marble  arch  london  w2  pad  9473 


A  fine  Shirvan  Rug 
Size  c  ft.  3  in.  X  3  ft.  9  in. 
Ref.  No.  50397 

The 

House  of  Perez 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 

112  and  168  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  441 1  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address:  CARPEREZET  London,  S.W.3 

The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  1 1 2  Brompton  Road  feature 
a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours 
are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 

Also  BRISTOL  &  AMSTERDAM 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  531-2 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone  25206-7 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone  33+7-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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DENYS  WREY  ltd 


Period  Furniture  Works  of  Art 
Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


0 
0 
0 
© 
0 
0 


* 


An  outstanding  example  of  an  English  kingwood  Commode  in  the  French  taste  dating  from  the 
third  quarter  of  the  18th  century  with  a  Rosso  Antico  top.  The  perfect  proportions  and  restrained 
shaping  of  the  serpentine  sides  and  front  stamp  this  piece  as  the  work  of  a  master  craftsman. 
Measurements:  width  49  in.,  depth  24  in.,  height  34  in. 


45  SLOANE  STREET       LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 

WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


The  COMPLETE 

Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques 


THE  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 

ANTIQUES 


960  pages  text 

512  pages  monochrome 
plates 

Glossaries  of  terms 
at  the  end  of 
every  section 

Compiled  by 
The  Connoisseur 

Edited  by  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey 

4  Guineas 


the  most  comprehensive  & 
authoritative  single-volume 
work  of  reference  in  its  field' 


Length  of  shelf 
Total  height 
Mantel  height 
Opening  width 
Opening  height 


7  ft.  Of  in. 
9  ft.  I  in. 
5  ft.  7  in. 
4  ft.  8|  in. 
4  ft.  9*  in. 


T.  CROWTHER    &  SON 

(T.   CROWTHER    &    SON  LTD.) 

282   NORTH    END   ROAD,   FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Grams:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  note:  We  close  I  0  p.m.  Saturdays 


An  important 

and  superbly 

designed 

mid  18th 

Century 

Chimneypiece 

with 

overmantel, 
in  Pinewood. 
Quality  of  the 
carving  being 
of  the  finest 
workmanship. 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


Fine  early  19th  Century  inlaid  Satinwood 
Revolving  Bookstand. 
Diameter  18  inches.  Height  39  inches. 
Of  lovely  colour  and  fine  quality. 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 

Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Laird  Clowes  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


A  silver  bowl  by  Richard  Sawyer,  Dublin  1827 
(6\  inches  diameter,      inches  high)    12  oz. 

25  Beauchamp  Place, London,  S.W. 3 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  8476 


'I 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN 
GALLERY 

are  pleased  to  announce 

change  of  address 

18a  GRAFTON  STREET 
LONDON,  W.  1 

Old  Master  Paintings 

26  Old  Bond  Street,  W.l 

Tel:  Hyde  Park  5744 
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BIGGS 


of  j 

MAIDENHEAD 

ESTABLISHED  1866 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd 


Superb  18th-century  console  table  with 
Devonshire  marble  top,  magnificently 
carved  in  pine.  A  masterpiece  of  English 
craftsmanship.  Circa  1745. 

Height  2  ft.  8£  in., 
extreme  width  2  ft.  iij  in., 
extreme  depth  1  ft.  6j  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 
MAIDENHEAD  BERKSHIRE 

TEL.  (3  LINES)  26363-4,  22923 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


(Member  of  The  Uritish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 
(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD) 

Telephone:  Oxford  44197 


FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and 
AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK 
and  BROCADES 

ENGLISH  and   FRENCH  FURNITURE 


Louis  XV  French  tapestry  in  vivid  colouring. 
Size  7  ft.  5  in.  high  by  4  ft.  3  in.  wide. 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 

TO  THE  LATE  Ql'EEN  MaRY 


•JOHN 


SPARKS 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


LIMITED 

Clnnese  Motk*  of  girt 


A  Chinese  Canton  enamel  dish  decorated  with  a  group  of 
Occidental  figures  in  a  landscape  in  delicate  Famille  Rose  enamels. 

CH  IEN  LUNG  PERIOD  :  A.D.  1736-1795 

Diameter :  14£  inches 
Depth  :  2\  inches 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

GROsTenor  2265 


FROST  AND  REED  LTD 


Carved  frame 


DOMINIC  SERRES 
Men      War  on  Mediterranean  Service 


10  Clare  Street 
Bristol 


25  x  34  inches 


41  New  Bond  Street,  W.l 
Mayfair  2457 


prockmgton  dMlerp 

DISTRICT  BANK  BUILDINGS 
BROAD  STREET,  HEREFORD 

TELEPHONE  4984 


Should  you  wish  to  receive,  from  time  to  time,  photographs  of  our 
latest  acquisitions,  please  write  to  us,  stating  your  principal 
sphere  of  collecting. 


No.  2352  -  VERY  FINE  CHINESE  CLOISONNE  FIVE-PIECE  SACRIFICIAL  ALTAR  SET  FOR  BUDDHIST  USE  -  MAGNIFICENT  COLOURS  -  EXCELLENT 
CONDITION -COMPACT  DIMENSIONS  (MAX.  HEIGHT  16  INCHES)  -  CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD  (1736-1795) 
C.F.  "CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  CLOISONNE  ENAMELS"  BY  SIR  HARRY  GARNER,  PLATE  70. 


PERIOD  PORCELAIN  —   SCULPTURE  —  FURNITURE 


WORKS  OF  ART 
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By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewellers 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  GROUP  OF  GOLD  CIGARETTE  CASES  BY  CARL  FABERGE 


From  top,  left  to  right: 

Red  and  green  gold  curved  reed  pattern  with  cabochon  sapphire  thumb-piece. 

Gently  curved  and  reeded  with  rose  diamond  thumb-piece. 
Sabli  finish  with  decorative  border  in  relief,  set  with  a  cabochon  sapphire  thumb-piece. 

Reeded  gold  with  cabochon  sapphire  thumb-piece. 
Lady's  reeded  case  in  red  and  green  golds  with  cabochon  ruby  thumb-piece. 

Moiri  patterned  with  a  repeated  pellet  design,  set  with  a  cabochon  sapphire  thumb-piece. 

Each  example  is  fully  signed  and  in  splendid  condition 


An  attractive   SUITE  of  Antique  Furniture,  comprising  EIGHT 
ARMCHAIRS  AND  A  SETTEE  (4  ft.  9  in.  wide),  decorated  in  white 
and  gold  with  powder  blue  upholstery. 

HOWARD 


8  DAVIES  STREET 


(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 
BERKELEY  SQUARE 


LONDON  W.l 


Pair  of  Silver  Pots 
Augsburg  1775 

by  J.  C.  Neuss      Weight  41  ounces 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

1 6c  Grafton  Street,  W.  i 

Tel:  Hyde  Park  1597  Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver      •      Old  Sheffield  Plate 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

LTD  I 
81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese 
Ceramics 
and 
Works  of  Art 


An  important  Chinese  stoneware  figure  of  Kwan  Ti,  the  Goc 
of  War,  decorated  with  turquoise  yellow  and  aubergin* 
enamels,  the  head  and  face  in  biscuit.  Ming  Dynasty.  A.[ 
1368-1643.  Height,  including  wood  stand,  22  inches. 
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A  young  Groom  holding  a  grey  Stallion 
One  of  a  pair  of  oil  paintings  by  John  Wootton 
Signed  with  initials  and  dated  1749        Canvas  29  X  24  inches 


:>SCAR  AND  PETER  JOHNSON  LIMITED 

iSsAetr  //erf  /it&wf'.ie*j  cr-i&  now 
LOWNDES  LODGE  GALLERY,  CADOGAN  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.1 

Telephone  BELgravia  6464/5 


XXX! 


Japanese  Jive-case  black 
(reverse  gold)  lacquer 
Inro,  decorated  with 
sparrows  and  bamboo  in 
takamakiye.  Signed 
toju.  The  ivory 
netsuke,  box  manju, 
decorated  with  Jlowers 
in  Shibayama  style. 
i  8th / 1 9t/i  century. 


Smaller  four-case  Inro, 
black  lacquer  decorated 
with  Shojo,  jar  and 
ladle,  details  in  red  and 
gold  lacquer  enriched 
with  mother-of-pearl. 
l  jlh  centun  . 


Douglas  J.  K.  Wright 

(Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.) 

Antique  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

19  SICILIAN  AVENUE  •  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW     LONDON  W.C.i 
Telephone  holborn  4723 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON,  W. 


Welbeck  8934 


GRABOWSKI  GALLERY 

,  84    SLOANE    AVENUE,    LONDON,    S.W. 3 

Paintings  by  Tony  Underhill 

Daily  10-6 


Cor  sham  Court 

(Lord  Methuen,  R.A.  bet-wee* 
Chippenham  and  Bath 


The  State  Rooms  are  open  to  III 
public  on  Sun.,  Wed.  and  Thurs.,  Mil 
-  Oct.:  and  on  every  Day  (excel 
Mondays)  Mid-July  -  Mid-Sepi 
Elizabethan  Manor;  Georgian  Sta> 
Rooms.  Famous  collection  Old  M 
ters  including  Vandyck's  'Betray; 
and  XVIIIth  century  furniture. 


Offices  of  Me  Alex  Baussy,  Greffier  du  Tribunal  dTnstance  de  Cannes  and  of  Mes  Courchet  and  R.  L.  Japhet,  Auctioneers, 

3  Rue  Provana  at  Nice 
WEDNESDAY  17th  and  THURSDAY  18th  APRIL  1963 

AUCTION  SALE  ON  THE  PREMISES 

of  the  IMPORTANT  COLLECTIONS  furnishing  the  Villa  L'OULI  VETO  property  of  Madame 
Leopold  DOR  Avenue  Maurice  Chevalier  CANNES  LA  BOCCA  (Alpes  Maritimes)  France. 

FINE  CHAIRS  AND  FURNITURE 
of  the  XVI,  XVII  and  XVIII  Centuries 
Commodes  -  Secretaires  -  Games  Tables  -  Tables  -  Small  Pieces. 
Consoles  and  giltwood  Pier  Glasses  of  the  Louis  XV  period.  In  two  salons,  Aubusson  carpets  of  the  Louis  XV  period. 

Fine  XVI  Century  Armchairs  -  Chairs  -  Bergeres  -  Fauteuil  de  bureau  of  the  Louis  XV  and  XVI  periods. 

PALNTINGS  by  HUBERT  ROBERT  -  Jh  VERNET  -  LACROIX  -  PANNINI 

OB  JETS  D'ART  ET  D'AMEUBLEMENT 


COLLECTION  OF  FAIENCE 
OF  THE  XVm  CENTURY 

Important  pieces  of  Marseille  -  Moustiers 
-  Alcora  -  Delft  -  Wedgwood 

FOUR  TAPESTRIES,  period  end  XV 
and  beginning  of  XVI  Centuries. 

COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL  RUGS  AND  MORTLAKE 
CARPET 

STUDY  PANELLING  AND 
FURNITURE,  Sheraton  style 

PARK  STATUES 


important  soup  tureen:  Marseille  faience,  XVIII  Century, 
yellow  ground,  with  floral  decoration,  by  Vve  Perrin 

Experts:  Me  J.  J.  Terris  2  Rue  de  L'Escarene,  Nice.  Tel.  85  61  52 

M.  Jean  Bernard  38  Cours  Estienne  d'Orves,  Marseille.  Tel  33  16  05 


tournai  tapestry:  end  of  XV  Century 
Height  2  80:  length  3  43  metres 


ON  VIEW:  Tuesday  16th  April 


Illustrated  Catalogue  available  on  demand  £1 
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FINE  COFFEE  POT 
by  Thomas  Evesdon 
London  1726.  Height  8" 


George  I  Silver 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

LIMITED 

LONDON:  ,  NEW  YORK: 

43  Museum  Street,  \\"Ci  104  East  57th  Street 
Holborn  2712  Plaza  3-8920 


Binders  for  your  Connoisseurs!  And  you  can  do  it  your- 
self. Three  Binders  take  a  year's  issues.  Strongly  made,  they  are 
of  red  leather-cloth,  with  rounded  corners,  the  name  The  Connoisseur 
gold-blocked  on  the  spine.  Price  each  16s.  6d.  ($2.39)  inclusive 
of  postage,  packing  and  insurance.  Extra  blocking  on  the  spine 
for  dates  costs  an  additional  Is.  3d.  (17  cents)  per  binder.  Order 
from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.I  8. 


^$ov&t-  *S$i^e/;  ^^on</?>i 


Hyde  Park  47  1  1 


You  can  own  a  copy  of  the  MONA  LISA 

painted  in  the  same  size,  style,  likeness  and  spirit  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
original,  for  £25 

Ask  for  information,  also  about  other  copies  of  Old  Masters  in  oil 
on  canvas,  from 
J.  L.  DE  RIJCKE,  Haltestraat  46,  Zandvoort,  Netherlands 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  l4/9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I    Telephone:  LANgham  3677 


C.  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


Pair  of  charming  antique  Derby  pierced  baskets, 
superbly  painted   with   birds.  Diameter   5J  in. 

Hare  early  Derby  group,  figures  of  Summer  and 
Springeonrersing  round  a  tree  stump.  Height  7}  in. 


59  61  WIGMORE  STREET.  LONDON.  W.I 

Establish,;!  I8HV  Phone:  Welbeck  8661 


Now  on  Sale  :  42s. 


Clot]]  bound 


By  post  44/6  or  USA  $6.00 


Profusely  illustrated 


The  Connoisseur 
Year  Book 
1963 


contains  much  factual  information  not  readily  obtainable  elsewhere; 
it  also  contains  five  colour  plates  and  more  than  100  black  and 
white  illustrations.  120  pages  11  in.  x  8i  in. 


Contents 


Works  of  Art  at  Auction:  highlights  of  the 

season 

Lost  and  Found:  by  paul  nugat 
Roland  Penrose:  by  francis  watson 
Coventry  Cathedral  within:  by  john 

COMMANDER 

Barton  St.  Mary  revisited:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Terence  Kennedy's  recent  acquisitions : 

by  ALAN  OSBORNE 

A  Miniature  Metropolitan:  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts:  by  rosine  raoul 

Primitives  to  Picasso:  the  Royal  Academy 
Spring  Exhibition:  by  keith  Roberts 

International  Art  Treasures  at  the  V.  and  A.: 

by  NICHOLAS  EDWARDS 


Chinese  Ivories  in  Sheffield:  by  ri chard 
seddon 

A  Curator  looks  at  his  Public:  by  francis 

W.  HAWCROFT 

Buying  modern  art:  by  alan  bowness 

Folk  Art  in  the  New  World:  by  stefan  p. 
munsing 

Some  Gallery  acquisitions  of  the  year 

International  Law  and  Art  Treasures  in 
transit:  by  guy  picarda 

Art  Patrons ;  Collections  and  preservers 

News  from  Museums 

New  Art  Books 

Art  Periodicals  and  Societies 


The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  is  not  included  in  any  subscription,  but  you  are  invited  to  order  it  through  your 
bookseller;  or  to  send  44s.  6d.  (six  dollars),  direct  to  London,  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  from 
London.  Orders  will  be  dealt  with  in  strict  rotation.  If  ordering  by  mail,  please  send  your  remittance  to: 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London  SW18 


Greorge  II  Silver 

By  appointment 

Silversmiths  and  One  of  a  set  of  60  shaped  gadroon  dinner  plates.  Engraved 

Jewellers 

with  contemporary  Coat  of  Arms  and  Crest.  London  1744  by 


Paul  Crespin.  Diameter  92L".  May  be  sold  in  sets  of  one  dozen. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET  •  LONDON  Wl  •  Tel:  HYDe  Park  6767 


GALERIE  INTERNATIONALE 
D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 


253,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE    Tel:  Opera  32.29    PARIS,  1* 


January 


TRADITION  and  ACTUALITY 

A  SELECTION  OF  TWELVE  MODERN  CARPETS 
WOVEN  IN  BEAUVAIS 
exhibited  with 

TWENTY  MASTERPIECES  in  PRECOLUMBIAN  ARTS 


February 


same  management: 


CENTRE   D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 


BRUXELLES,  V 

208,  AV.  F.  ROOSEVELT 
Tel:  72.09.79 


In  the  front  line  of  contemporary  art 
ARTISTS  OF  FAME  AND  PROMISE 
Precolumbian  and  Primitive  Arts 


ZURICH,  1 

NUSCHELERSTRASSE  31 
Tel:  25  17  48 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


Pair  of  Candlesticks,  1698 
Richd.  SYNGDi 

Promenade 


Pair  of  Candlesticks,  1756 
John  cafe 


Tankard,  1708 
Nathaniel  lock 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 
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ONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


,er  Tea  .uhI  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Waiters,  Dishes,  Spoons  and 
•ks,  C  Candlesticks,  (  landclabra,  also  Antique  Jewellery.  GARRARD  & 
i.  LTD.,  drown  Jewellers,  are  particularly  interested  to  purchase  and 
■r  the-  best  possible  prices.  Send  pieces  to  112  Regent  Street,  London, 
1  or  we  will  gladly  arrange  for  a  representative  to  call. 

ge  collections  of  old  bronze,  ormolu,  copper,  brass  and  pewter  articles 
chased.  Abnormal  prices  paid  to  fulfil  £10,000  export  order.  Also  old 
c  furniture  wanted.  Write  or  phone,  THE  KENNET  GALLERY, 
wbury,  Berks.  Tel:  2974.  

'R  SALE:  Italian  harpsichord  signed  and  dated  1689.  Nineteenth- 
tury  finest  reproductions  of  eighteenth-century  French  furniture: 
k,  commodes,  tables  signed  by  Millet,  Durand,  Linck.  Two  French 
enteenth-century  carved  fourposter  beds.  Period  French  Boiseries: 
lis  XV  measuring  14  ft.  x  20  ft.  x  10  ft.,  Louis  XVI  measuring 
ft.  x  25  ft.  x  10  ft.  Write:  J.  P.  Saletes,  1440  Towers,  Montreal, 

rcada.  

(LOUR  SLIDES— Royal  Weddings,  "Crown  Jewels,  Changing  the 
lard,  Art  Travel,  etc.  State  interests,  enclose  3d.  s.a.e. — Con.  STAR- 
E  ESS,  'Venice'  61  Lord  St.,  Liverpool  2.  (Postal  Service  Only.) 
[  LLEEK  WARE.  Wanted  a  few  choice  pieces  nacrous  finish.  Must  be 
ftfect.  Box  No.  7241.  

WOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
[Jted  courses  start  on  2 1st  January. 

HE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald, 
Ifers  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design,  with  lectures  by 
lerts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
Iter  and  china;  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
Bigners'  studios. 

HE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
ligning  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board'  under  the 
Ibervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
Ins  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 

Ldon,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456.  

!lD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
lAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS, 
[liters  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
;encer,  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

HRONOMETER,  DESK  AND  WRIST  WATCHES  (mostly  Ex- 
jyal  Observatory)  and  M.O.S.  STOPWATCHES.  Leaflet  from 
1ARLES  FRANK,  LTD.,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW.  

i  JBLIN — the  largest  and  most  varied  stock  of  antiques  in  Ireland.  City 
'{tiques  Ltd.,  3  Dawson  Street.  Telephone  77960. 

i'\NTED  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
If 0).  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
ijlTIQUE  MAPS:  All  Counties  of  British  Isles.  Large  Stocks— Trade 
ibplied.  Apply  Harold  Finlinson,  The  Old  Mansion  House,  Truro, 
Irnwall. 

I  OLDE  TYMES,  27  High  Street,  Clacton-on-Sea.  Comprehensive 
ack  of  Antique  Furniture,  Jewellery,  Silver,  Plate  and  China.  Personal 
its  invited.  Trade  enquiries  welcomed.  Telephone :  Clacton  800. 
kDDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  Village, 
pe  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 
light,  sold,  restored. 

)OKS  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  CONNOISSEUR.  Please 

id  for  new  free  60-page  Catalogue  listing  1,500  important  books  on 
ramies,  Silver,  Furniture,  Glass,  Enamels,  Miniatures,  Wedgwood, 
ster  etc.  (Also  Benezit's  magnificent  8  volume  illustrated  Dictionary 

'.  Painters  of  all  countries  complete  to  1962.)  The  Ceramic  Book 

}mpany,  St.  John's  Road,  Newport,  Mon.,  England. 

BARNES'  SALEROOMS,  Warren  Road,  Torquay  (telephone  22309) 

(ract  principal  Buyers  from  London,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  advise 
-st  country  owners  re  sale  of  Antiques,  Pictures,  Silver,  etc.  (Estate 

[ency  Depts:  Torquay  22126,  Paignton  58296.)  

UNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
Ids,  Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders, 
;ndglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
ANTED — Objects  and  pictures  pertaining  to  Professions,  Trades, 
lasonry,  Golf;  Scientific  and  measurement  instruments;  Compasses, 
lales,  Measures,  Sextants,  etc.;  Insurance  Fire  Marks;  Unusual  Tools, 
[cks,  Keys;  Old,  Interesting,  Good  Condition,  Priced  for  Resale — 

[dney  Strange,  172  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y.  

ANTED:  Engineering  Company  seeks  oil  or  water  colour,  preferably 
jutical  subject,  suitable  for  their  1964  calendar.  Box  No.  7242. 

Ldany.  RESTORE  ANTIQUE  AND  ENAMELLED  JEWELLERY 
r  five  generations.  Royal  Patronage.  Gadany  House,  Lynmouth  Road, 
p.  Highgate  9270.  

kDY,  30's,  seeks  position  Antiques,  Auctioneers,  Art  Dealers,  or 
pilar.  Secretary,  car-driver.  Box  No.  7245. 

[ANTED.  19th  century  large  BUREAU  PIPE  ORGAN  in  sound 

[>rking  condition.  Box  No.  7244.  

OR  SALE:  37  recent  copies  Connoisseur.  Four  Year  Books.  Good 
ndition.  Cost  £24  accept  £14.  Box  No.  7246.  

\gister  advertisements  are  1/6  per  word,  minimum  £1  for  15  words,  which  must 
\  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  CONNOISSEUR, 
117  NEW  BURLINGTON  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.l.  (Gerrard  8166.) 
Idresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
irked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no 
ponsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


Small  rare  Louis  XVI  commode  in  tulipwood, 
stamped  MORE  A  U 


JACQUES  PERRIN 


For  Sale 

French  XVII  -  XVIII  Century  Furniture 
Objets  d'Art 


RALPH  COX 

^^MCo/lt        Telephone  22463 


One  of  a  pair  of 

14th  Century  Pew  ends. 

The  other  has  a 

foliate  design. 

16  in.  wide,  43  in.  high. 

Faded  colour,  original 

surface. 


G.  N.  DAWNAY 

(Fine  Arts) 

Specialist  in  the 
Finest  and  Rarest  in 
English  and  Welsh  Ceramics 


108  Penylan  Road,  CARDIFF 

Telephone:  Cardiff  36888 


Private  residence 
By  appointment 


JBff-JBJfitigatc  ^ohnatonlltcJ 

 Established  1815  

Head  office: 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,   LONDON,  E.C.2 

also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER-SOUTHAMPTON 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 
TORONTO  -  NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEEDS 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

14  East  £7th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

!c  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  8e 
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A  Personal  Invitation 
to  the  Readers  of 
The  Connoisseur 


TOWN  & 
COUNTRY 


24 


Months  r  $098 


Only 


Town  &  Country  looks  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  croupiers  at  Monte 
Carlo,  flower  girls  at  royal  weddings, 
ambassadors  at  formal  receptions  and 
sunbathers  on  a  tropical  isle. 

Town  &  Country  shows  you  what 
they  are  wearing  in  the  International 
Set,  what  they  are  doing  this  season, 
where  they  are  going  and  what 
they  are  thinking  about. 

There's  a  wonderful  world  of  luxury, 
fashions,  and  travel  waiting  for  you 
in  America's  most  beautiful  magazine. 
Why  not  subscribe  now  and  save? 
Simply  fill  in  the  order  form,  and 
mail  it  today  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  reduced  rate  that  saves  you 
$9.02  from  the  newsstand  value;  and 
$4.52  from  the  regular  subscription  rate. 


TOWN&COUNTRY 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

250  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Town  &  Country  at  the  special  rate 
of  24  issues  for  only  $8.98. 


[      j  BILL  ME  (OR)  Q  | 


PAYMENT  IS  ENCLOSED. 


Name. 


fpfease  print) 


Address. 


City. 


Zone. 


State. 


TOtPS  &  COUNTRY  7Sc  a  npy.  Rtpilar  mbitriftien  trim:  I  jr.  $7. SO;  2  jn.  S/J.SO; 
3 yrs.  }17.50  in  U.S.  and  fctuuhni.  Canadian,  Pan- Ameri<an  and  fortifn  ratii  tn  rttutsi. 

TC-CO-263 

This  offer  in  Great  Britain.  $18.98  including 
postage.  (£6  15s.  7d.).  Payable  in  U.S.  funds. 


from  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker's  Director 
by  Thomas  Chippendale.  Plate  No.  XXXVI 


Discerning  buyers  and  sellers  appreciate  the  many  advantages  of  dealing 
with  members.  A  booklet  price  5/- post  free($i  in  the  U.S.A.),  giving 
the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in 
antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected  members  of  the  Association 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7.  KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 
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Mela 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


HENRI  MANGUIN  c.  1918 


Vue  de  St.  Tropez 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.  1 

BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 

FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OB  JETS  DE  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURES  OF  VARIOUS  PERIODS  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 

XXXIX 


be*  Torts  Raufes 

O.I  on  canvas     21,  X  25* 


GUSTAVE 
LOISEAU 


NflnnER  GALLERIES  Inc. 

51  East  57th  Street        New  York  22  N.Y. 


CaWe  address: 

i  ii—mtii.  n.y. 


YEAKEL 

AND 

FIELD 

iogg  Coast  Boulevard  South 
Laguna  Beach,  California 


Set  of 

eight 

early 

18th 

century 

Dining 

Chairs 

covered 

in  old 

velvet 

S3.200.00 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
promptly,  safely  and  economically. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1  3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the   world.   Storage  facilities  at 
London,  Liverpool.   Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

!  Antique  Jewellery 

! 

of  Edinburgh 

;         85  ROSE  STREET     PHONE  CAL  3038 

|           Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

t  * 

THE  NR  SEOI  SILVER  SHOP  nc 

Ralph  Hyman.  President 

26  East  55th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-6470 


George  I  Irish  Silver  Wine  Cistern 
Dublin  1715  :  JOHN  HAMILTON 
Arms  of  the  Earl  of  Drogheda 


Capacity  4  gallons 


Length  33  inches  overall 


.  - 1  _  :  r_-  : 


r,  February. 
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AN  INLAID  HAREWOOD 
CYLINDER  DESK 

with  long  incurvate  frieze  drawer  above  a  cylinder 
shutter  actuated  by  a  maroon  leather  lined  pull-out 
slide,  which  when  open  reveals  the  writing  interior 
containing  pigeon  holes  and  numerous  sycamore 
faced  drawers.  The  kneehole  underbody  contains  one 
long  and  two  short  drawers  flanked  by  mock  fluted 
pilasters  continuing  to  inlaid  square  tapering  legs 
terminating  in  brass  cup  castered  feet.  The  brasses 
are  original.  The  top,  sides,  legs  and  cylinder  front 
inlaid  in  tinted  woods  developing  floral  garlands. 
Circa  1785.  Height  3  ft.  8  in.  Width  2  ft.  10  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  6  in. 


Vernav 

Member  of  New  York  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association 

124  East  55th  St.,  New  York  22  •  PLaza  3-8060 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


SILVER 


PORCELAIN 


PAINTINGS 


GLASS 


DUITS 


LTD  . 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  Whitehall  7440 


pierre  matisse  gallery 

B  at  thus 

Mac  Ever 

Cattiyannis 

D  u  b  u  ff  e  t 

Rivera 

Bliro 

Le  C  or  busier 

Biopelle 

Saura 

Millures 

Butler 

MM arini 

Giacotnetti 

Roszafc 

41  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Wakefield -Scearce 
Galleries 

Historic  Science  Hill, 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  the  main  road  (U.S.60)  between 
Louisville  and  Lexington 

Telephone:  (Area  Code  502)  ME.  3-4382 


A  superb  Georgian  silver  epergne 

It  has  four  pierced  hanging  baskets  and 
four  unpierced  dishes,  all  of  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  adjust- 
able arms.  The  center  bowl  is  removable. 
In  unaltered  original  condition.  Each 
piece  is  individually  marked. 

Origin:  London 

Date:  1771 

Maker:  E.  Romer 


Rare  and  beautifully 
preserved  small  and 
shallow  breakfront; 
early  Regency  period; 
Cuban  mahogany; 
original  lights  and 
finish;  untouched  throughout. 
Height  89  in.;  length  86  in.; 
depth  (top)  12  in. 


MERRYVALE 


Antiques  and  Gardens 


Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30  Tel.  JOrdan  7-0615 

3640  BUCHANAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  23,  CALIFORNIA 


mmim 


ine 


f  L 

rench 

hainUnos 


63  East  57th  St  NEW  YORK  PL  5-3020 
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DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING       SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •       RENAISSANCE       ■       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


Portrait  of  Sir  John  Van  Hatten 
by 

ARTHUR  DEVIS 
171 1— 1787 
30  x  2j  inches  on  canvas 


ic  EAST  c7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
N.Y. 


A  tulipwood  Secretaire  de  Dame 
Signed  Pierre  Migeon  II,  ME  1740 

RICHARD  V.  HARE 

927  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 

UNIVERSITY  1-6910 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiitittti  lit  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  ti  1  iiiiiiiiiii  ii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimi  niinii  iminiixs 


DENVER 
ART 
GALLERIES 

Lemon  Saks,  Director 


EXHIBITION 

Oils  -  Drawings 

F.  N.  SOUZA 

February  15  to  March  ic 
3|  floors  of  exhibition  space 

1635  BROADWAY,  DENVER  2,  COLORADO 


1  in  1  iiiiiiii  11  1  tint  iiiimt  tn  1111  11* 
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FRANK  CARO 


Important  pair  of  Altar  Vases  in  emerald  green  with  black  specks 
Ch'ien  Lung  1 736-1 795    Height  12^  inches 

Catalogued  and  illustrated  in  Chinese  Jades  in  the  Stanley  Charles  Nott  Collection,  plate  59,  page  276 


©unMEgu  Ml? 

41  EAST  57th  STREET     NEW  YORK     PL  3-2166 


18th  Century  ISPAHAN 

Colors:  beige,  rose,  blue 
Size:  6  ft.  4  in.  x  15  ft.  4  in. 

Collection  of  Rare  Antique  Rugs  and  Textiles 

BESHIR  GALLERIES 

699  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


D  71 


Parke-Bernet 

GALLERIES  •  Inc 

98o  MADISON  AVENUE     NEW  YORK  21 

Public  Auctions 

SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  •  PAINTINGS  •  PRINTS 
SCULPTURES  •  TAPESTRIES  •  RUGS  •  CLASSICAL 
AND  ORIENTAL  ART  •  JEWELLERY  ■  RARE  BOOKS 
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TRIBUTE 
TO  THE 
BRITISH 

ANTIQUE 
DEALER 
(37) 


An  important  Nymphenburg  porcelain  covered  dish,  in  the  form  of  a 
conch  shell,  with  sea-urchin  handle  and  feet,  the  latter  painted  in 
colours,  65  inches  wide  X  4^  inches  high,  c.  1765.  This  has  been  acquired 
from  Messrs.  Newman  &  Newman  (Antiques)  Ltd.,  in  association  with 
Messrs.  H.  £.  Backer  Ltd.  (156  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.3)  by  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. 
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Greys 
Court 

An  800-year-old  story 

J.  A.  KENWORTHY-BROWNE 

GREYS  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Rotherfield  Greys,  near 
Henley,  Oxfordshire,  and  the  home  of  Sir  Felix  and  Lady 
B runner,  was  first  built  some  eight  hundred  years  ago  looking 
south  over  the  gentle  wooded  valleys  of  the  lower  Chilterns.  Its 
position  was  unusually  fine  for  an  age  in  which  defence  and 
security  were  more  important  than  beauty.  The  family  of  de 
Greye,  Grey,  or  Gray,  held  the  Manor  of  Rotherfield  for  over 
four  centuries  from  the  Norman  conquest  (as  recorded  in 
Domesday  Book)  up  to  the  end  of  the  Plantagenet  period.  Around 
1239  Walter  de  Greye,  prelate  and  diplomat,  and  then  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  is  known  to  have  bought  the  Manor  from  his 
cousin  Eve  in  order  to  save  it  from  decay.  The  Archbishop  was  a 
man  of  ambition  and  foresight,  and  had  already  (c.  1226)  begun 
the  present  York  Minster  by  building  the  great  south  transept  in 
the  then  new  Gothic  style.  He  is  said  to  have  enlarged  Rotherfield 
Greys  church,  and  no  doubt  repaired  and  added  to  the  Manor 
House  for  his  nephew  John.  Most  of  the  remaining  fortifications 
probably  date  from  the  time  of  his  great-nephew,  Sir  Robert 
(c.  1283)  and  his  grandson,  the  first  Baron  de  Grey,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  Steward  of  the  Royal  Household.  In  1346,  after  the 
Battle  of  Crecy,  Lord  de  Grey  obtained  from  Edward  III  a  licence 
to  crenellate  his  house. 

The  mediaeval  dwelling  house  lay  somewhere  within  a  large 
fortified  courtyard,  roughly  200  yards  square.  Some  of  the  south 
wall  of  this  court  survives  with  two  corner  towers,  and  even  more 
of  the  east  wall  (No.  3)  containing  a  Keep  and  Guard  Rooms.  An 
old  drawing  (No.  15)  of  about  1605  exists,  showing  a  mediaeval 
gatehouse  within  the  great  court  just  east  of  the  present  Manor 
House.  In  dry  summers  the  marks  of  its  foundations  can  be  seen. 
The  same  drawing  shows  the  two  towers  and  Keep  as  they  are 
today,  but  without  their  castellations :  the  Keep  appears  with  a 
high-pitched  roof  of  four  gables.  Thus  the  crenellations  must  be 
'romantic'  eighteenth-century  reconstructions,  for  they  appear  in 
a  little  engraving  in  Skelton's  Antiquities  of  Oxfordshire  (1823). 

The  Keep  (No.  3)  is  25  feet  square  at  the  base,  has  four  stories 
and  (now)  a  flat  roof.  The  staircase  was  internal,  with  no  project- 
ing stair  turret.  Like  all  the  remaining  mediaeval  buildings,  the 
Keep  was  of  flint  and  mortar  with  limestone  dressings  on  the 
quoins  and  buttresses.  Local  chalk  or  chinch  filled  the  thick  walls, 

The  House  built  by  Lord  Knollys,  f.  1603,  with  the  later  north  bow 
ndow,  c.  1765. 

The  thirteenth-century  square  Keep  from  the  destroyed  Barn  on  the 
ith-east.  The  crenellations  are  eighteenth-century  reconstructions. 


3.  The  Keep  and  east  wall  of  the  mediaeval  Great  Courtyard. 


and  this  can  be  seen  within  the  bressumer  arches  above  the 
windows.  Mediaeval  bricks  now  in  the  walls  were  later  added  for 
repairs  and  dressings,  and  also  some  old  roofing  tiles. 

The  Guard  Room,  north  of  the  Keep,  has  walls  4  feet  6  inches 
thick  and  narrow  splayed  windows.  An  earth  closet  built  in  to  an 
external  wall  may  be  a  rather  later  addition.  There  was  other 
accommodation  just  inside  the  west  defence  wall,  between 
Guard  Room  and  Keep,  indicated  by  windows  and  a  large  fire- 
place with  a  four-centred  arched  opening  in  brick.  This  must  date 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  or  later. 

The  south-east  Tower  (No.  6),  later  incorporated  with  the 
Bachelors'  Hall,  is  of  three  stories  and  has  walls  3  feet  thick.  It  is 
hexagonal  with  a  hipped  roof,  and  here  again  the  crenellations 
have  been  restored. 

The  Manor  passed  by  marriage  to  Lord  D'Eincourt  in  1400,  and 
in  1422  to  William  Lord  Lovcll  (d.  1455)  of  Minster  Lovell.  His 
grandson,  William  Viscount  Lovcll  (cr.  1483)  was  a  supporter  of 
Richard  III,  earning  the  title  'Lovell  the  Dog'  from  Henry  VII. 
Lord  Lovcll's  fate  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  was  for  some 
time  a  mystery.  Francis  Bacon  wrote  of  conflicting  reports,  one  of 
which  was  that  'he  lived  long  after  in  a  cave  or  vault'.  This  was 
confirmed  in  1708  when  an  underground  room  was  discovered  at 
Minster  Lovcll  with  a  skeleton  of  a  man  seated  at  table  'with  a 
book,  paper,  pen,  etc.,  etc.,  all  much  mouldered  and  decayed. 
Which  the  family  (then  the  Cokes  of  Holkham)  judged  to  be  this 
Lord  Lovell,  whose  exit  hath  hitherto  been  so  uncertain'. 
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4-  The  early  Tudor  Dower  House,  or  Bachelors'  Hall,  built  by  Sir  Francis 
Knollys  on  to  the  mediaeval  south-east  Tower. 

5.  The  south  end  of  the  house,  showing  Sir  Francis  Knollys's  front  door  and 
oriel  window  above  it.  The  taller  part  of  the  house,  with  traceried  window, 
was  built  by  Lord  Knollys  c.  1603. 


Henry  VII  confiscated  all  the  Lovell  property  and  granted  it  to 
his  cousin  Jasper  Tudor.  After  rvvo  subsequent  holders,  Greys 
Court  was  granted  in  fee  to  Robert  Knollys,  whose  family  re- 
mained there  until  1688  and  built  the  present  house  (No.  1,  colour 
frontispiece)  and  its  outbuildings.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  early 
Tudor  period,  built  by  Robert's  son  Sir  Francis  Knollys  (51514- 
1 596)  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1 522 ;  but  the  main  part  of  the 
house  was  built  by  Robert's  grandson  William  Knollys  (1547- 
1632). 

William's  mother  was  first  cousin  to  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  his 
great-grandfather  being  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  his  royal 
relationship  'as  one  that  appertaynetn  to  us  in  blood'  obtained  fori 
him  the  Comptrollership  of  the  Royal  Household  (which  post  his 
father  had  held),  besides  other  Royal  appointments.  Shrewd, 
ambitious  and  puritanical,  he  was  not  a  popular  figure  at  court, 
and  Shakespeare  satirised  him  in  the  Queen's  presence  as  Malvolio, 
the  steward,  in  Twelfth  Night  (1 600/1).  The  name,  Mal-voglio,  was 
an  obvious  reference  to  Knollys's  passion  for  Mall  Fitton,  a  young 
Maid  of  Honour. 
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6.  The  thirteenth-century  south-east  Tower.  The  crenellations  are  again 
eighteenth-century  restorations. 


7.  Monument  to  Sir  Francis  Knollys  in  Rotherfield  Greys  church,  erected  by 
Lord  Knollys  in  1605-6. 


James  I  confirmed  Knollys's  positions,  and  created  him  Baron 
Knollys  of  Rotherfield  Greys  in  1603,  Knight  of  the  Garter  in 
161 5,  Viscount  Wallingford  in  1616,  and  Charles  I  made  him 
Earl  of  Banbury  in  1626  with  'precedency  as  if  he  had  been  created 
the  first  Earl  after  his  Majesty's  accesse  to  the  Crowne'.  This  was 
resisted,  but  the  king  replied  'this  may  pass  for  once  in  this 
particular,  considering  how  old  a  man  this  lord  is,  and  childless'. 

Through  his  second  wife,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  who 
was  nineteen  when  he  married  her  in  1605,  Lord  Knollys  became 
involved  in  the  scandal  of  Sir  Robert  Overbury's  murder  by  his 
sister-in-law,  Frances  Howard,  Countess  of  Somerset.  This 
woman  and  her  husband  were  confined  by  Royal  command  to 
Greys  Court  in  1616,  and  Knollys  temporarily  gave  up  his  royal 
appointments.  Worse  ridicule,  however,  was  to  follow.  In  1627 
and  163 1  Lady  Banbury  gave  birth  to  sons,  who  legally  were 
Knollys's  children,  cum  pater  sit  quern  nuptiae  Remonstrant.  In  spite 
of  numerous  attempts  of  the  descendants  to  prove  their  legitimacy, 
maintaining  that  Knollys  right  up  to  his  death  at  eighty-five  was 
vigorous  and  always  rode  to  hunt,  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to 
admit  the  subsequent  Earls  of  Banbury,  and  at  length  the  claim  to 
the  title  was  dropped  in  181 3. 

However  parsimonious  William  Knollys  may  have  been,  in 
Rotherfield  Greys  church  he  erected  a  magnificent  monument 


(No.  7)  to  his  father,  which  is  among  the  finest  of  its  kind.  It  can 
be  dated  1605-6,  and  shows  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Knollys  lying 
under  an  elaborate  canopy,  surrounded  by  their  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  Above,  as  though  closer  to  heaven,  William 
(then  Lord)  Knollys  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Howard  arc  praying  at 
a  desk,  with  four  guardian  angels.  The  heraldic  details  are  superb, 
and  the  carving,  particularly  of  the  musical  instruments  on  the 
internal  pilasters,  is  most  delicate  and  of  very  high  quality. 

Of  the  earlier  Knollys  buildings,  there  survive  complete  the 
'Cromwellian  Stables',  where  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  kept  his 
horses  during  the  Roundhead  occupation  of  Greys  Court.  Inside 
there  is  a  fine  oak  newel  staircase1,  with  treads  of  solid  oak  nearly 
three  feet  across.  The  Well  House  is  a  delightful  building  of 
diapered  brick  over  the  ancient  well  just  inside  the  south  wall  of 
the  courtyard.  The  water  is  over  two  hundred  feet  below  ground, 
and  was  raised,  one  bucketful  at  a  time,  by  means  of  a  wheel 
nineteen  feet  across,  inside  whose  broad  circumference  a  donkey 
was  trained  to  walk.  The  whole  mechanism  is  complete  and  in 
working  order.  The  Bachelors'  Hall  or  Dower  House  (No.  4) 
takes  its  name  from  the  inscription  over  the  door:  MELIUS  NIL 
COELIBE  VITA,  and  was  built  on  to  the  mediaeval  south-east 
tower.  Internally  and  externally  this  has  been  restored  and  makes 
a  delightful  small  house. 
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12.  Marble  fireplace  and  plasterwork,  c.  1765,  in  the  Drawing  Room.  There  is  no  trace  of  Adam  influence  here. 


Part  of  Sir  Francis's  dwelling  can  be  seen  at  the  south  end  of  the 
main  house  (No.  5),  where  there  is  an  arcaded  door  surmounted 
by  an  oriel  window.  It  is  of  brick,  and  leads  into  what  is  now  the 
kitchen  but  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  former  Great  Hall, 
with  some  (now  blocked)  openings  to  the  original  buttery  and 
kitchen  at  the  north  end. 

Considering  the  ambitions  of  William  Knollys,  Earl  of  Banbury, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  house  he  built  is  comparatively  small  for  a 
seat  of  that  date.  Maybe  it  was  no  more  than  the  west  wing  of  an 
intended  much  larger  building,  but  there  are  no  indications  of 
what  was  originally  planned.  Its  probable  date  is  1603-5,  the  time 
of  his  peerage  and  second  marriage.  At  the  south  end  there  is  a 
two-centred  traceried  window,  similar  in  character  to  the  one  in 
the  Knollys  chapel  (No.  5)  which  is  said  to  be  1605. 

The  house  (No.  1  colour  frontispiece)  is  built  of  flint  and  mor- 
tar, the  material  perhaps  taken  from  mediaeval  buildings,  with 
decorative  courses  of  brick,  which  also  served  as  'binders'.  The 
dressings,  window  mullions,  quoins  and  gables  are  of  limestone. 


Underneath  the  copings  of  the  gables  there  are  three  courses  of 
Georgian  bricks,  indicating  eighteenth-century  restoration.  The 
windows  all  have  cavetto  mouldings,  which  were  at  this  date 
going  out  of  fashion.  The  row  of  four  tall  windows  on  the  first 
floor,  9  feet  high,  originally  lit  a  Long  Gallery  running  the  full 
length  of  the  house.  The  only  visible  trace  of  the  Jacobean 
interior  is  a  fireplace  (No.  10)  in  a  bedroom,  originally  heating 
one  end  of  this  Gallery. 

An  external  doorway  at  first  floor  level  (blocked  with  Jacobean 
brickwork)  can  be  seen  at  the  south-east  corner  (No.  1),  which 
presumably  opened  from  the  Gallery  on  to  a  walk  towards  the 
demolished  Gatehouse  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the 
old  drawing  (No.  15). 

The  Knollys  connection  came  to  an  end  in  1688  and  the  house 
was  sold,  coming  in  1724  to  Sir  William  Stapleton,  Bt.  To  his 
family  must  be  ascribed  nearly  all  the  internal  features,  and  also 
the  rebuilding  of  the  north  facade  (No.  1).  This  front  is  clearly  of 
two  eighteenth-century  dates :  the  earlier  half  has  the  ground  floor 
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windows  heavily  rusticated  with  limestone  dressings,  and  the 
brickwork  in  laid  in  English  bond."  The  slightly  later  two-storied 
bow  has  m\  circular-headed  windows.  The  generously  pro- 
portioned bow  is  ot  stone,  surmounted  by  battlements.  For  all  its 
charm,  the  various  elements  on  this  front  are  mixed  in  a  strange 
fashion ;  the  brickwork  of  the  two  parts  has  not  joined  up,  leaving 
a  trailing  vertical  line  of  Hint  and  mortar,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  notable  architect  designed  the  reconstruction. 

Inside,  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  is  again  of  more  than  one 
date.  The  pine  staircase  with  vase-shaped  balusters,  rising  fairly 
steeply  to  the  first  floor,  could  be  about  1730.  To  the  second 
floor  the  angle  of  ascent  is  nearly  45  degrees.  The  Entrance  Hall 
(No.  8)  has  a  fine  carved  pine  archway  to  the  stairs.  The  doorways 
(some  modern)  arc  of  pine,  now  stripped;  but  the  woodwork 
in  the  Schoolroom  or  Library  (No.  9)  is  of  polished  fruitwood,  c. 
1750.  The  doors  have  fielded  panels,  and  around  the  skirting 
there  runs  a  Chippendale-style  fret,  repeating  every  three  inches 
(No.  11). 

The  chimneypieces  arc  an  especial  feature  of  the  house,  and  these 
and  the  plasterworkshow  that  the  best  decorations  were  executed 
right  at  the  end  of  the  Palladian  period,  being  still  uninfluenced  by 


Adam.  The  Schoolroom  (No.  9)  has  a  stone  fireplace,  supported 
by  scrolls  hung  with  delicately  carved  flowers,  and  in  the  frieze 
is  a  type  of  key  pattern.  The  Drawing  Room  fireplace  (No.  12) 
is  of  marble,  with  columns  of  giallo  antico,  a  frieze  of  verde  antico 
with  an  applied  key  pattern  in  white  relief,  and  a  Vitruvian  wave 
motif  in  the  architrave.  The  Dining  Room  fireplace  is  simpler, 
but  is  again  of  coloured  marbles  with  a  plain  giallo  antico  frieze 
supported  by  Ionic  half-pilasters. 

The  fine  quality  of  these  chimneypieces  is  matched  by  that  of 
the  plaster  work,  executed  by  an  unknown  craftsman.3  The 
Drawing  Room  has  the  best  plastering,  worked  with  great  light- 
ness of  touch  and  clarity  of  detail.  Sprays  of  flowers  and  fruits 
hang  on  the  walls,  inside  the  window  arches,  and  round  the 
ceiling,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  rococo  design  with  cartouches 
containing  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows.  Mr.  Christopher  Hussey 
has  suggested  that  these,  with  their  erotic  overtones,  may  have 
been  done  in  1765  at  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton's  marriage. 
This  date  would  also  suit  the  chimneypieces. 

The  Drawing  Room  plaster  flowers  (No.  13)  are  in  fairly  low 
relief,  and  seem  to  indicate  a  somewhat  mechanical  pattern  that 
was  familiar  to  the  craftsman,  recalling  the  painted  flowers  on 


13.  The  Drawing  Room:  detail  of  the  plasterwork  by  an  unknown  craftsman,  c.  1765. 
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14.  Plasterwork  frieze  in  the  south  Bedroom,  r.  1765.  The  significance  of  the  eagle  is  unknown. 


red-anchor  Chelsea  plates.  The  frieze  in  the  south  Bedroom 
(No.  14)  uses  the  same  motif,  the  garlands  being  held  by  putti  who 
stretch  their  free  arms  towards  an  eagle  with  elongated  wings 
displayed.  The  significance  of  this  bird,  clutching  palm  boughs 
against  a  starry  background,  and  looking  strangely  American,  is 
still  a  mystery. 

In  1935  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  sold  the  house  to  Mrs.  V.  Fleming. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  a  large  billiard  room  had  been 
added  to  the  west,  bay  windows  had  sprouted  from  two  down- 
stairs rooms  on  the  east  front,  and  the  whole  of  the  Knollys  fabric, 
including  the  top  part  of  the  traceried  window,  was  covered  in 
stucco.  These  additions  were  removed  by  Mrs.  Fleming  and  by 
the  present  owners  of  the  house,  Sir  Felix  Brunner,  Bt.,  and  Lady 
Brunner  who  bought  the  property  in  1937.  Today  the  house 
reflects  the  care  and  interest  of  its  owner.  Some  pieces  of  sixteenth- 
century  Swiss  furniture  are  of  interest :  two  elaborate  carved  and 
inlaid  chests  (one  in  No.  9),  and  an  inlaid  walnut  table  (No.  8) 
with  the  inlaid  inscription  IX  DIS  HUS  HO  REX  ICH  DAR  UM 
FELIX  BR  UXXER  LIES  MACHEX  MICH  1 5  84  (Felix  Brunner 
had  me  made  1584.  Therefore  I  belong  to  this  house). 

The  gardens  (No.  2  colour  frontispiece)  laid  in  the  mediaeval 
surrounding  walls  are  a  genuine  delight.  A  cherry  walk  and  bord- 


ers have  been  designed  within  the  remains  of  an  ancient  barn  near 
the  Keep,* and  close  by,  around  the  Keep  and  Cromwellian 
Stables,  one  passes  through  a  profusion  of  rose  gardens,  shaded 
courtyards  and  ornamental  ponds.  A  delightful  Son  et  Lumiere 
production,  entitled  'This  Tower  My  Prison'  was  performec 
against  the  Keep  in  1959  and  1961,  the  successful  organisation  of 
which  can  largely  be  attributed  to  Lady  Brunner.  The  words,  by 
Robert  Gittings,  told  the  story  of  Sir  Robert  Overbury's  murder 
and  the  banishment  of  The  Countess  of  Somerset.  Thus  the  older 
parts  of  the  property  are  still  much  in  use,  and  the  present  day  is 
fused  admirablv  with  the  centuries-old  past. 


NOTES 

1  The  Staircase  is  a  copy  of  one  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  was 
erected  in  1935. 

2  The  same  brickwork  in  English  bond  can  be  seen  at  Watlington  Park,  10  miles 
away,  and  is  unusual  in  important  houses  of  this  date  [c  1750). 

3  It  has  been  suggested  that  Thomas  Roberts  (1711-1771)  was  the  plasterer,  but  an 
examination  of  his  work  at  Christ  Church  Library,  Oxford,  and  elsewhere  does 
not  support  this.  The  work  at  Greys  Court  can  be  compared  with  that  at  Watling- 
ton Park,  though  the  latter  is  a  little  earlier  and  more  rococo. 


15.  Greys  Court,  c.  1600-5.  From  Napier's  History  of  Ewelme  and  Swyncombe.  1,  S.  W.  Tower.  2,  Well  House.  3,  Dwelling  House  (then  new).  4, 
Gatehouse  (demolished).  5,  Keep.  6,  Cromwellian  Stables.  7,  Bachelors'  Hall.  8,  S.  E.  Tower. 
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The  Future  of  Venice 


IN  writing  about  Venice  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  trite,  and 
difficult  enough  to  be  level-headed.  For  Venice  is  unique  in  the 
world;  and  it  seems  incredible  that  any  vandals  can  exist  so  un- 
moved by  art  and  beauty  that  they  are  prepared  to  spoil  her.  But 
so  it  is. 

Throughout  her  history  indeed  Venice  has  been  threatened  by 
two  implacable  enemies — the  barbarian  and  the  sea.  It  was 
because  of  the  repeated  incursions  of  Huns,  Lombards,  Franks 
and  Goths  that  the  founders  of  the  Venetian  republic  were  driven 
In  the  ninth  century  to  take  refuge  in  the  lagoons.  The  ever- 
growing prosperity  of  the  island  republic  soon  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  Dalmatians,  Genoese,  Turks  and  other  maritime 
invaders;  in  more  recent  times  of  the  Milanese,  Austrians  and 
French.  Today  the  enemy — perhaps  the  most  dangerous  in  all 
Venice's  history — is  the  business  speculator  who  seeks  to  destroy 
the  very  essence  of  her  being. 

Naturally  no  flourishing  city  can  remain  totally  unaffected 
by  the  passing  centuries.  Even  Venice  is  not  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  But  for  the  past  six  hundred  years  she  has  preserved 
more  or  less  the  same  incomparably  beautiful  aspect  which  she 
presented  in  the  middle  ages;  that  is  to  say  of  a  city  of  churches 
and  palaces  seemingly  rising  from  the  waves,  with  canals  instead 
of  roads. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  Renaissance  centuries  many  of  the  city's 
monuments  were  altered  or  rebuilt:  but  on  precisely  the  same 
plan.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  the  pros- 
perity and  seclusion  of  Venice  yielded  an  output  of  art,  of  which 
history  has  not  witnessed  a  parallel. 

In  1946  Venice  ceased  abruptly  to  be  an  island.  In  that  year  the 
railway  bridge  from  the  mainland  was  constructed.  Immediately 
industries  from  the  mainland  spilled  into  the  city.  The  population 
increased  rapidly.  Although  the  centre  of  Venice  miraculously 
survived,  the  periphery,  which  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
\  century  consisted  of  gardens  and  pine-fringed  beaches,  gave 
place  to  warehouses,  factories  and,  worse  still,  slums.  Since  then 
the  unique  character  of  the  roadless  city  has  been  in  considerable 
jeopardy.  It  was  not  mitigated  by  the  construction  in  1933  of  the 
motor-way  from  Mcstrc  across  the  lagoon  and  of  the  enormous 
car  and  bus  terminus  at  the  Piazzale  Roma,  by  the  haphazard 
creation  of  new  artificial  islands,  and  the  clearance  of  a  large  area 
of  old  houses  in  the  north-west  to  make  way  for  blocks  of 
offices  and  tenements. 

In  1957  the  municipality  of  Venice  entertained  two  major 
proposals.  The  first  was  to  raise  a  'directional  centre'  south  of  the 
Piazzale  Roma  in  the  form  of  skyscrapers  upon  roads  to  be  made 


by  filling  in  certain  canals.  The  second  was  to  extend  the  existing 
motor-way  from  the  Piazzale  Roma  along  the  northern  boundary 
(the  Fondamenta  Nuove)  of  Venice  and  across  the  orchard 
islands  of  Certosa,  Vignole  and  S.  Erasmo  to  the  mainland  on  the 
east.  The  damage  to  Venice  of  this  link  route  would  have  been 
incalculable.  Once  accomplished  it  would  almost  certainly  have 
led  to  further  depredations,  destroying  the  tranquillity  of  the 
hitherto  roadless  city  and  the  further  lagoon  for  all  time. 
Thanks  however,  to  Italia  Nostra  (a  voluntary  organization 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Britain's  National  Trust)  which  whipped 
up  Italian  and  world  opinion  against  it,  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned, at  least  temporarily.  But  there  is  still  an  influential  and 
active  body  of  'progressives'  in  the  municipality  and  in  big 
business  calling  itself  Venezia  Viva,  which  intends  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  revive  this  horrible  project. 

So  long  as  there  is  the  remotest  fear  of  Venezia  Vivas  intentions 
being  realized,  the  future  of  Venice's  survival  is  extremely  pre- 
carious. There  is  surely  only  one  way  in  which  the  menace  can  be 
averted;  and  that  is  by  special  legislation  through  the  Italian 
Parliament.  Venice  may  be  part  of  modern  Italy,  but  she  belongs 
to  the  world.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  nation  to 
impress  upon  the  Italian  Government  the  urgency  for  this 
legislation  to  be  passed. 

Venice's  second  enemy  after  the  barbarian  has  always  been  the 
traitorous  sea.  We  have  to  remember  that  twice  a  day  the 
Adriatic  tide  sweeps  in  and  out  of  Venice,  bringing  clean  water 
and  taking  away  the  drainage  and  offal.  Owing  to  a  variety  ot 
reasons  the  land  on  which  the  city  was  built  is  rapidly  subsiding. 
The  water  level  is  gradually  rising  and  the  winter  floods  (the 
acqne  alte)  become  each  year  more  alarming.  To  meet  this  prob- 
lem scientifically  and  effectively  and  to  save  the  sinking  founda- 
tions of  the  monuments  and  palaces  will  require  enormous 
expenditure  of  money.  The  re-routing  of  certain  waterways  and 
the  re-siting  on  the  mainland  of  many  industries  and  dwellings, 
which  must  be  part  of  the  campaign  to  save  Venice,  will  entail 
additional  costs. 

How  then  is  the  money  to  be  found?  If  Venice  belongs  as 
much  to  the  world  as  to  Italy,  then  the  world  must  surely  con- 
tribute towards  these  formidable  expenses.  There  arc  always 
ways  by  which  this  can  be  done:  either  directly  through 
UNESCO  or  by  a  toll  levied  on  all  visitors  to  Venice.  Can  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  swarm  there  every  year  grudge  pay- 
ing a  tax  towards  first  saving  and  then  maintaining  the  most 
beautiful  city  of  the  world?  If  they  do,  then  Venice  may  not  be 
there  much  longer  for  them  to  enjoy. — James  Lees-Milne. 
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(Top,  left  to  right)  I.  Landscapes  in  warm  sepia  and  yellow  of  Matlock  High  Tor  and  Hardwick  Castle.  8]  inches  diameter.  2.  Billingsley  painted  cups  and 
coffee  can.  Views  of  Breadsall  Hall  and  Near  Lee. 

(Centre)  3.  Brightly  coloured  birds  in  a  landscape.  Yellow  and  pink  ground.  4.  Bough  vases  showing  fine  gilding,  and  views  of  Chepstow  Castle  and 
Harlech  Castle. 


(Bottom)  5.  Cabinet  mug,  4  inches  high,  4$  inches  diameter.  View  in  Dovedale  by  Cutts.  6.  Spill  vases  with  circular  landscapes  in  violet,  and  natural 
colours.  5  and  4^  inches  high,  2j  inches  diameter.  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Booth.  Photography  :J.  C.Jones. 


William  Billingsley  and 
the  Pinxton  china  factory 

and  some  unpublished  original  factory  records  Part  2 


.  M.  BOOTH 


THE  first  entry  in  John  Coke's  account  book,  which  forms  a 
meticulous  record  of  early  developments  and  expenditure  at 
he  Pinxton  factory,  was  made  on  26th  October,  1795  (No.  7), 
m\y  a  fortnight  after  Billingsley's  second  and  rather  despondent 
etter,  when  ten  men  are  named  as  digging  the  foundations.  In 
anuary,  1796,  are  entries  for  bricks,  tiles,  sand,  stone  etc.,  and  the 
allowing  month,  'Hoops  for  Kiln'.  The  work  continued  on  the 
actory  and  on  5  th  November  we  note  the  beginning  of  charges 
or  'altering  Mill  House  for  Mr.  Billingsley',  to  be  followed  on  1 8th 
February  by  'work  at  Mrs.  Billingsley's  parlour'.  These  refer  to  the 
)ld  mill  nearby,  which  was  converted  into  suitable  living  accom- 
odation for  Billingsley,  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  There  is  note 
)f  the  cost  of  freight  for  a  rolling  mill  from  Derby  and  the  cost  of 
epairing  kilns  on  22nd  April.  The  building  account  ends  at  mid- 
ummer,  1797,  when  the  total  building  expenses  came  to 
£1,261  6s.  2|d.  Up  to  the  same  date  .£1,581  is.  6|d.  had  been 
pent  on  'articles  used  in  china  manufactury'  and  wages,  making 
he  total  cost  of  the  works  -£2,842  7s.  9d. 

The  first  kiln  was  fired  on  23  rd  April,  1796,  there  being  an 
ntry  'Jacob  Spooner,  one  night  at  kiln,  3s.',  while  Richard 
lobins  was  for  the  same  night  at  the  kiln  paid  2/4d.  It  would 
eem  probable  that  only  trial  pieces  were  fired  at  that  date,  for  no 
>ainter's  name  appears  on  the  pay  list.  The  next  entry  for  'night 
t  kiln'  is  14th  May  and  it  is  not  until  2nd  June  that  we  see  the 
tame  Thomas  Moor,  who  according  to  Haslem  was  a  painter, 
tamed  for  the  first  time,  to  be  followed  on  17th  September  by 
ohn  Musgrove  who  was  paid  for  eight  days'  work  at  the  rate  of 
/8d.  per  day.  About  this  time  is  the  interesting  entry  of 'Freight 
or  io£  tons  of  Plaster  from  Derby  for  Models  .£2  12.  6.'  Richard 
lobin's  daughter,  the  first  girl,  was  taken  into  the  factory  in 
■eptember,  1796,  and  received  2/4d.  for  seven  days'  pay.  Her 
ather  was  the  same  man  who  several  years  later  set  up  an  enamel- 
ing shop  in  London  in  partnership  with  Randall,  and  decorated 
auch  of  the  Nantgarw  ware.  An  engine  was  working  in  October, 
ince  there  is  an  entry,  "Wm.  Smith  working  engine  6  days',  the 
allowing  note  being  '7  lbs.  of  chocolate  paint  at  7^d.'  From  the 
bove  entries  it  appears  that  the  factory  was  started  about  June, 
796,  and  was  in  fair  working  order  about  October,  1796. 
George  Mellor,  a  gilder,  who  went  from  Derby  to  Pinxton 
efore  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  appears  in  the 
ecords  for  the  first  time  on  5  th  November  when  he  was  paid 
/-  for  six  days'  work.  He  remained  an  apprentice  at  Pinxton,  as 
vould  also  seem  to  have  another  gilder,  Joseph  Tatlow,  who 
'riginally  received  but  7d.  a  day,  yet  later  became  one  of  the 
ictory's  finest  gilders,  following  Billingsley  to  Mansfield  where 


he  stayed  with  him  for  several  years  before  returning  to  Derby  to 
continue  his  elaborate  scroll  work  there.  Leonard  Lead,  the 
flower  painter,  and  John  Lead  first  appear  in  March,  1797,  the 
former  receiving  2/4d.  and  the  latter  9d.  per  day,  while  the 
man  who  was  to  play  quite  a  considerable  part  in  the  later  years 
of  the  factory,  John  Cutts,  is  first  named  on  22nd  July  of  the  same 
year — 'Carriage  of  a  Box  for  Mr.  John  Cutts'.  Edward  Rowland, 
another  landscape  painter  was  employed,  and  his  characteristic 
brushwork  has  been  described  by  Haslem  as  being  'remarkably 
slight,  a  mass  of  foliage  for  instance  being  represented  by  a 
square  flat  wash  of  the  brush,  and  all  the  parts  are  executed  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  the  utter  disregard  to  detail,  and  without 
the  smallest  attempt  at  finish'. 

On  6th  January,  1798,  there  were  twenty-seven  men  and 
women  working  in  the  factory,  on  9th  June  thirty-one  were  at 
work,  thirty-five  on  29th  September,  and  thirty-eight  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  One  notable  addition  on  10th  November  was  Mr. 
Coffee,  who  received  io/6d.  on  account,  his  box  arriving  on  the 
following  day.  He  was  yet  another  recruit  from  the  Derby 
factory  and  for  his  work  in  superintending  the  potting  received 
the  highest  rate  of  all,  4./ 2d.  per  day. 

The  chief  charges  for  ingredients  used  are  for  glass,  tallow, 
colours,  wood,  vinegar,  gold  and  clay,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  still  some  contact  with  Derby  from  the  entry  that  records  the 
services  of 'Derby  man  for  grinding  colours  7/6d.'  John  Coke's 
account  book  terminates  on  20th  April,  1799  with  the  last  note: 
'By  Musgrove  for  Bisket  Kiln  i/od.' 

What  of  Billingsley  himself?  There  is  no  doubt  that  acting  as 
factory  manager,  and  still  very  much  concerned  with  improving 
his  paste,  he  would  have  little  time,  at  any  rate  during  the  first 
year  or  so,  for  applying  himself  to  the  task  of  decoration.  This 
without  doubt  was  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Moor,  John  Mus- 
grove, Leonard  Lead,  James  Hadfield,  Edward  Rowland,  John 
Cutts,  etc.,  there  being  about  twelve  painters  and  gilders,  and 
four  burnishers.  But  the  early  porcelain  he  produced,  in  spite  of  a 
large  proportion  of  wastage  during  the  biscuit  firing,  was  quite 
plentiful  and  was  of  a  most  attractive  character.  Compared  with 
the  contemporary  Derby,  the  Pinxton  paste  of  this  period  is  of 
greater  transluccncy,  being  milky  white,  but  with  a  pale  green- 
ish-yellow  tone  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  The  glaze  is 
soft  and  glassy  in  appearance,  closely  resembling  on  the  whole 
the  ware  later  produced  at  Nantgarw.  Cups  especially  are  thinly 
potted,  the  earlier  types  being  of  a  characteristic  basin  shape  with- 
out a  foot  rim.  Tea  services  with  the  finer  type  of  decoration  and 
gilding — 'the  higher  China'  as  Billingsley  called  it — consisted  of 
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9-  'Lowest  stile'  ware.  Pattern  number  14,  blue  and  green  enamel  decoration. 


twelve  coffee  cans,  the  handles  being  slightly  different  from  the  it  has  been  thought  that  Billingsley  himself  painted  some  of  the 

cups,  twelve  tea  cups,  twelve  saucers,  two  plates,  tea-pot  with  many  Pinxton  landscapes,  especially  on  pieces  for  his  partner, 

stand,  coffee-pot,  sucrier  with  lid,  cream  jug  and  tea  bowl  John  Coke  and  other  members  and  friends  of  the  family.  With- 

(No.  2).  It  will  be  noted  that  this  quality  of  decoration  frequently  out  doubt  this  is  confirmation  of  this  belief,  if  confirmation  were 

ihad  a  gilt  and  colour  version  of  the  Derby  or  Chantilly  sprig  needed,  that  an  artist  who  came  under  Borcman's  direct  in- 

pattern,  both  on  the  sides  of  the  cup  and  inside.  A  similar  part  tea  fluence  at  Derby  would  himself  paint  landscapes  as  well  as  other 

service  to  that  illustrated  is  still  at  Brookhill  Hall,  Pinxton,  each  subjects.  It  would  be  against  the  natural  inclination  of  a  man  in 

piece  being  beautifully  painted  in  soft  greens,  blues  and  yellows,  Billingsley's  position  at  Pinxton,  producing  a  beautiful  porcelain 

and  underneath  each  article  in  dark  red  is  the  name  of  the  view.  body  and  glaze,  and  yet  not  wish  to  try  out  his  brushwork  on  it. 

Many  of  mine  are  Derbyshire  views:  Near  Lee,  Matlock,  Bread-  Yet  alongside  these  beautifully  painted  and  gilded  articles  were 

sail  Hall,  View  in  Dovedale,  Bonsall  Dale,  Near  Matlock,  but  simply  decorated  sets,  often  with  the  Chantilly  sprig  pattern,  the 

■here  arc  others  such  as  Winandermere  (sic)  and  Landguard  Fort  Derby  'Hundred  and  twenty  nine',  or  a  simple  running  border  of 

which  no  doubt  owe  inspiration  to  Middiman's  'Select  Views  of  red  feathers  interspersed  with  blue  stylised  forget-me-nots,  or 

Great  Britain'.  On  the  base  of  the  coffee  can  (No.  8)  with  its  barley  ears  drooping  down,  or  sprays  of  lilies  of  the  valley  in 

characteristic  handle,  the  name  'Winandermere'  is  in  red  script  blue,  sometimes  feathery  garlands  in  grey  with  green  droplets 

which  appears  identical  to  that  of  Billingsley  in  his  letters  to  and  blue  dots  in  between,  or  gree  n  ivy  leaf  patterns,  and  again 

[ohn  Coke.  Close  examination  of  the  writing  on  the  other  pieces  gilt  ivy  leaves  on  a  pink  background,  or  elaborate  gilt  bandings 

confirm  that  they  too  were  written  by  the  same  hand.  The  with  pink  geometric  patterns.  These  and  many  other  simple  but 

paintings  are  evidently  also  by  the  same  person.  For  a  long  time  occasionally  more  elaborate  borders  were  used  to  decorate  the 
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'Mulling  and  I  owcst  stile'.  The  colours  are  bright  enamels  and 
the  rims  and  bases  arc  often  banded  with  royal  blue  or  reddish 
brown.  Pattern  number  14  in  black,  the  blue  Chantilly  sprig  cup, 
saucer  and  plate,  is  illustrated  (No.  9),  and  according  to  the 
factory  records  this  was  part  of  one  of  the  cheaper  sets  sold — 
'Number  14  in  black  71^  doz.  at  3jd.'  It  would  seem  that  each 
piece  was  sold  at  a  flat  rate  of  3  Jd.  in  this  style  of  decoration, 
though  Billingslcy  estimated  in  his  original  calculations  that  *4d. 
per  tea  for  such  ware  would  be  a  Cheap  price'. 

The  landscape  decorations  were  often  done  in  a  monochrome 
colouring  of  blue,  black,  brown,  puce,  green  or  russet  red. 
Frequently  these  were  not  painted  in  a  medallion  or  panel  but  as 
a  circular  view,  and  on  the  whole  we  do  not  find  them  as 
attractive  to  look  at  as  the  naturally  coloured  subjects.  It  is  well- 
known,  however,  that  Billingsley  was  accustomed  to  paint  in 
this  medium;  for  his  nephew,  William  Wheeldon,  who  later 
worked  with  his  uncle  at  Mansfield,  was  the  owner  of  a  part  tea 
service  decorated  with  landscapes  in  russet  red.  Two  of  the  plates 
illustrated  (No.  1),  which  are  part  of  a  set  of  six  in  my  Collec- 
tion, are  decorated  in  an  unusual  colouring,  and  it  would  seem  on 
close  examination  that  after  the  technique  of  watercolour 
painters,  a  priming  coat  of  violet  was  first  applied,  and  over  it  the 
view  was  painted  in  yellow.  This  gives  an  appearance  of  depth  to 
the  view.  Again,  these  plates  are  painted  with  local  Derbyshire 
views  and  the  country  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  are 
named  underneath  in  puce  script  writing.  They  are  Matlock  High 
Torr,  Chats  worth,  Hardwick  Castle,  Near  Thorpe  Derbys., 
High  Torr,  and  Near  Lee  Derbyshire.  Billingsley  continued  his 
russet  monochrome  painting  several  years  later  at  Torksey  where 
he  painted  a  coffee  can,  now  in  Derby  Museum,  and  underneath 
wrote  the  words  Pinxton  Church.  Birds  were  also  painted  on  tea 
services  in  this  unusual  colour  by  an  unknown  artist  who  prob- 
ably also  painted  the  colourful  birds  on  the  specimen  cups 
(No.  3).  Here  will  also  be  noted  the  occasional  use  of  a  pink  and  a 
rather  'blotchy'  canary  yellow  ground  colour. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  gold  was  sparingly  used  at  Pinxton, 
but  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  was  not  used  at  all.  Far  from  it,  for 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  factory's  existence  something 
like  four  gilders  and  four  burnishers  were  employed  out  of  a 
total  of  less  than  thirty  workpeople.  I  illustrate  a  pair  of  bough 
vases  with  elaborate  scroll  work  (No.  4).  The  views  are  of 
Chepstow  Castle  Monmouthshire,  and  Harlech  Castle  Merion- 
ethshire, written  on  the  base  in  grey  script,  and  one  could  almost 
be  excused  from  thinking  that  they  might  have  been  products  of 
Nantgarw,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  subject  matter  and 
paste  and  glaze,  but  we  know  well  from  Dr.  W.  D.John  that  this 
type  of  ware  was  never  made  at  that  factory.  The  landscapes  are 
obviously  Rowland's  work,  giving  the  impression  that  they  were 
rapidly  executed,  the  colouring  being  solely  in  tints  of  green, 
grey  and  brown.  As  specimen  pieces  such  bough  vases  were 
popular  at  Pinxton,  three  pieces  constituting  a  set,  and  their 
decoration  consisted  usually  of  landscapes,  frequently  in  green  or 
violet  monochrome,  or  when  Billingsley  took  a  hand  they 
carried  bouquets  of  beautifully  painted  roses  and  other  flowers. 
Curiously,  of  all  the  pieces  I  have  examined  none  bear  traces  of 
ever  having  been  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  of  sufficient  decoration  in 
themselves  and  did  not  need  the  added  attraction  of  flowers. 

Another  painter  who  worked  at  Pinxton  in  the  early  days  and 
was  still  there,  but  as  owner,  when  the  works  finally  closed  in 
1 8 12,  was  John  Cutts.  He  then  moved  on  to  Staffordshire  and 
worked  for  Wedgwood.  The  speed  with  which  he  executed  his 
paintings  was  remarkable,  and  his  brushwork  as  well  as  that  of 


11.  (Above  and  below)  Plate  made  when  the  factory  was  under 
management  of  John  Coke.  Mark  in  puce  derived  from  the  Cok 
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12.  (Above)  Part  of  the  tea  set  in  the  Royal  Star  pattern  made  by  John 
Coke  for  the  Rev.  W.  Wilmot.  (Below)  The  Rev.  Wilmot's  original 
account. 


Rowland  gave  the  factory  a  reputation  for  landscapes  sketchily 
done  with  little  detail.  Cutts'  work  is  childlike  in  its  simplicity 
and  his  subjects  were  often  views  in  Dovedale  or  other  Derby- 
shire dales,  usually  including  small  figures.  His  cabinet  mugs 
were  especially  well  executed,  and  being  beaurifullv  gilded  were 
as  good  as  anything  that  came  out  of  the  factory  (No.  $). 

Spill  vases  painted  with  circular  landscapes,  either  in  colours  or 
monochrome,  were  another  speciality  (No.  6).  A  first  impression 
would  be  that  they  were  of  Derby  origin,  the  qualitv  of  the 
painting  often  being  of  that  standard,  but  like  most  of  the  earlv 
period  Pinxton  ware  there  is  usually  no  mark  to  indicate  the 
origin.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  articles  made  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  factory  were  not  marked  at  all,  but  occa- 
sionally a  script  P  (No.  io)  was  used,  and  sometimes  the  pattern 
number  preceded  by  a  script  N.  An  entry  in  the  factory  records. 
"Feb.  25.  1797.  Twenty  letters  to  mark  ware  at  iid\  may  refer  to 
the  impressed  letters  occasionally  discerned  under  the  glaze, 
though  their  significance  is  problematical.  When  John  Coke  was 
managing  the  factory  on  his  own  howeCer,  the  wares  are  clearly 
marked  with  a  sun  and  crescent  (No.  11),  part  of  the  Coke  of 
Trusley  arms.  In  the  later  years  of  the  factors-,  a  stylised  bow  and 
arrow  mark  in  red  or  purple  was  sometimes  used.  The  general 
practice  of  not  marking  may  have  been  because  Pinxton  was 
deliberately  trying  to  pass  itself  off  as  Derby,  for  it  would  have 
been  advantageous  for  an  unknown  factory  to  do  so  if  its  wares 
sufficiently  resembled  those  of  the  latter  works.  For  this  reason 
Pinxton  products  are  something  of  an  enigma  to  the  collector  and 
the  dealer,  and  the  credit  is  frequentlv  given  to  Derbv.  It  is  said  bv 
members  of  the  Coke  family  that  the  teapot  known  to  belong  to 
the  tea  service  of  the  cups  illustrated  (No.  2)  was  marked  'Pinx- 
ton' on  the  base  in  gold  script  writing.  'Pinkestone'  is  also 
known  to  have  been  used,  and  while  at  first  glance  this  might 
indicate  a  forgery,  the  name  is  used  in  this  form  on  contemporary 
maps  of  Derbyshire. 

No  ambitious  shapes  were  attempted  during  the  early  years,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  paste  would  not  hold  in  the  firing.  Prob- 
ably the  most  ambitious  article  was  the  large  ice  pail  with  lid, 
elaborately  chased  on  a  yellow  ground  and  decorated  around  the 
neck  with  Billingsley's  roses,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Tea  and  coffee  services,  cabinet  mugs,  spill  vases,  jugs, 
beakers,  bough  vases,  jardinieres,  pen  holders  and  taper  holders, 
were  the  usual  manufactures,  the  only  unique  product  being 
china  tokens  or  'chaine  money',  representing  different  values  of 
money,  and  used  as  currency  amongst  the  workpeople  and 
others,  including  shopkeepers.  They  were  oval  in  shape,  thick  in 
the  middle  and  tapering  off  to  a  fine  edge,  the  value  of  the  token 
being  written  in  blue  and  signed  by  John  Coke.  Ten  shillings  was 
the  highest,  and  one  shilling  the  lowest.  These  tokens  were 
issued  to  the  workmen  in  payment  of  wages,  and  used  by  them 
in  the  Pinxton  neighbourhood.  When  returned  to  the  works 
they  were  redeemed  by  John  Coke  who  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  crushing  them  to  fragments  with  his  foot. 

Money  must  have  presented  a  greater  problem  than  this,  tor  as 
a  result  of  overspending  in  the  building  of  the  factory  and  its 
equipment — ^2,842.  7.  9.  as  opposed  to  Billingsley's  original 
estimate  of  ^500  for  the  building  and  an  advance  of  ^'1,500  for 
the  first  six  months  of  running  the  factory — financial  dirhculties 
seem  to  have  handicapped  progress  from  the  early  days.  Added 
to  this  was  the  high  loss  of  wares  in  the  biscuit  firing,  much  more 
than  Billingsley's  estimate  in  his  letter  of  'one  seventh  for  loss'.  If 
Coke  insisted,  as  he  no  doubt  did,  that  a  first  charge  on  the  profits 
should  be  interest  on  his  investment,  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
little  left  for  Billingsley.  whom  it  will  be  remembered  agreed  in 
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his  second  letter  to  forgo  his  claim  of  ^150  per  annum  and  work 
on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  Without  doubt  there  was  little  left  to 
share.  We  have  no  record  of  what  transpired  between  the  two 
men  but,  whatever  event  precipitated  matters,  we  know  that 
Billingsley  left  soon  after  15th  April,  1799,  when  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  with  his  two  daughters,  George  Hancock,  George 
Walker  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Tatlow,  William  Wheeldon 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  decorators,  for  nearby  Mansfield,  where 
he  established  a  decorating  business  in  Belvedere  Street.  Here  he 
had  no  facilities  for  manufacturing  china,  but  bought  in  the 
white  from  Staffordshire  and  other  factories,  and  continued 
decorating  until  he  left  for  Torksey,  near  Lincoln,  in  1803.  The 
rest  of  his  story,  his  financial  difficulties,  his  constant  striving  for 
perfection,  can  be  read  elsewhere,  but  always  it  was  a  repetition 
of  the  pattern  of  events  begun  with  such  optimism  at  Pinxton. 

With  the  departure  of  Billingsley  the  quality  of  the  ware 
deteriorated,  becoming  coarse  and  thick  with  little  transluccncy, 
and  John  Coke  sought  financial  backing  from  a  Lincoln  lawyer 
by  the  name  of  Banks  who  was  to  pay  .£1,000  on  joining,  a 
further  £500  at  a  subsequent  date,  and  another  ^500  as  soon  as 
the  clear  profits  amounted  annually  to  £r,ooo.  But  the  partner- 
ship was  short-lived  and  ended  in  October,  1802.  John  Cutts,  the 
painter  whom  we  first  noted  in  the  factory  record  for  22nd 
July,  1797,  now  became  manager  and  subsequently  a  partner. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  the  factory's  existence  that  John 
Coke  received  an  order  on  16th  January,  1802,  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilmot,  a  distant  relative,  for: 

'One  compleat  tea  set.  Royal  Star  Pattern  enamcl'd  china — 
£4-  4-  0.' 


A  specimen  of  this  is  illustrated  (No.  12).  Business  could  still 
not  have  been  good,  as  in  June,  1803,  Coke  bought  Dcbdalc  Hall 
near  Mansfield,  and  about  a  year  later  severed  his  connection 
with  the  china  factory,  and  turned  his  attention  to  Pinxton 
Colliery,  which  he  considerably  developed. 

John  Cutts  took  over  completely  in  1804  and  continued  until 
1812  (No.  13).  What  was  made  and  decorated  during  this  period 
can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  the  original  owner  gave  his  support 
right  to  the  end;  for  it  was  on  8th  August  of  that  same  year  that 
we  note  the  order  from  John  Coke  for  jugs  and  a  tea  service 
(No.  14).  So  came  to  an  end  the  last  of  the  English  eighteenth- 
century  china  factories,  commenced  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  its 
hey-day  producing  some  of  the  finest  and  most  superbly  decor- 
ated porcelain  of  its  time,  and  gradually  fading  into  a  heavy  and 
coarsely  painted  ware.  For  a  short  period,  at  least,  the  products 
of  Pinxton  were  not  merely  'an  inferior  type  of  Derby',  for  they 
had  a  quality  and  a  beauty  of  their  own;  and  this  distinctiveness 
is  the  direct  result  of  Billingsley's  association  with  the  factory. 

Monochrome  photography  of  china:  Jack  Tait,  Derby  College  of  Art. 


13.  (Left)  Bough  vase  of  the  later  years,  decorated  with  landscape  in 
brown. 

14.  (Below)  Cutts'  receipt  and  Letter  to  John  Coke. 
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The  rediscovery  of 
Gislebertus 


J.  D.  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 


The  rediscovery  of  a  major  artist  is  a  rare  event.  When  it  isattvelf 
century  artist  of  the  quality  of  Gblebertus,  it  is  especially  excitin 
Until  recently,  the  name  of  Gislebertus  was  unknown  to  the  gait 
public  both  in  France  and  England.  Tlie  researdies  of  an  An$l 
Burgundian  team — a  French  priest,  the  Abbe  Grivot,  who  is  clu 
master  at  Autun,  an  English  publisher  working  in  France,  Air.  Arnc 
Fawcus,  and  Dr.  Zamecki,  Assistant  Director  at  the  Coi 
Institute,  created  so  much  interest  that  it  was  decided  to  organize 
photographic  exhibition  of  all  Gislcbertus's  known  works  in  Paris  wu 
the  sponsorship  of  M.  Andre  Malraux,  the  French  Minister  of  Cut 
Affairs.  (It  is  expected  that  the  exhibition  will  in  due  course  be  seen 
London  and  in  the  provinces.)  Tlie  result  of  their  combined  labours  fc  t 
exhaustive  study  of  Gislebertus,  superbly  illustrated  with  numerous, 
photograph.  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  has  worked  with  thm 
authors  and  publishers  in  France,  here  outlines  some  of  the  major] 
discoveries,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Trianon  Press,  Paris,  fori 
permission  to  reproduce  the  photographs  from  their  volume.  Gislebertus) 
Sculptor  of  Autun  (Trianon  Press  with  Collins.  70s.) — Editor 


GISLEBERTUS.  the  Master  Sculptor  of  Autun  who  signed 
his  name  so  proudly,  Gislebertus  Hoc  Fecit,  on  the  tympanum 
of  the  cathedral,  has.  after  centuries  of  neglect,  re-emerged  as  one 
of  the  great  artists  of  Western  Europe.  Even  the  tympanum  itself 
was  for  a  long  period  covered  with  plaster. 

In  this  article  it  is  only  possible  to  treat  in  an  introductory 
manner  the  problem  which  has  gready  intrigued  archaeologists 
and  the  general  public  in  recent  months.  Who  was  this 
Gislebertus  whom  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of  the  newly  coiw 
structed  church  ot  St.  Lazarus  at  Autun  allowed  to  sign  his  name 
in  large  letters  in  the  centre  ot  the  tympanum-  Unfortunately,! 
we  know  nothing  ot  this  twelfth-century  genius  except  his  name,] 
Until  now.  no  references  have  been  found  in  contemporary] 
manuscripts  or  inscriptions,  and  all  that  we  know  of  his  career 
are  suppositions  based  on  the  recent  study  of  his  sculptures  at 
Autun  and  of  various  other  fragments  at  Cluny  and  Vezelay  thai; 
have  been  attributed  to  him.  We  know  nothing  ot  his  apprentice^ 
ship,  no  details  of  his  personal  life — nothing,  for  certain,  except 
that  he  must  have  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  contem- 


1.  A  detail  of  the  Autun  tympanum  showing  the  signature  of  Gislebertus.  poranes. 
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2.  The  Autun  tympanum.  Christ  is  presiding  over  the  Last  Judgment.  On  Damned  to  Hell.  Gislebertus's  signature  is  immediately  below  Christ, 
his  right  are  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles  and  the  Elect  being  helped  to  above  the  Angel  who  is  dividing  the  Elect  from  the  Damned.  The  height  of 
Heaven.  On  his  left  the  Weighing  of  the  Souls  and  Devils  conducting  the       the  Christ  is  10  ft.  I  in.  and  the  total  width  of  the  tympanum  is  20  ft.  10  in. 


It  is  not,  however,  the  fact  that  he  signed  his  work  that  is  so 
unusual ;  there  are  a  dozen  examples  of  this  in  European  art  of 
this  period,  though  signed  tympana  are  extremely  rare.  But  it  is 
the  position,  directly  below  Christ's  own  feet  in  the  centre  of  the 
Last  Judgment  scene,  and  the  size  of  the  signature  (2  ft.  $  \  in.  X 
2  in.)  that  is  unique  (No.  1). 

The  questions  that  have  aroused  so  much  interest  recently  are 
these :  besides  the  tympanum,  which  is  now  considered  the  most 
original  and  imaginative  work  of  the  twelfth  century  (and  perhaps 
of  the  whole  mediaeval  period),  how  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
sculpture  of  Autun  was  actually  done  by  Gislebertus?  Also,  where 
did  he  learn  his  trade  and  perfect  his  technique?  and,  at  what 
stage  in  the  construction  of  the  church  do  we  find  his  first  work  ? 

The  first  and  most  important  clue  in  this  search  is  a  capital  in 
the  apse  of  the  church  which  was  mutilated  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  covered  in  marble  until  1939.  Unfortunately  it  has 
not  proved  possible  to  reproduce  this  here,  but  the  capital  is 
situated  in  the  east  end  of  the  church,  the  first  part  to  be  construc- 
ted, and  at  a  glance  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  by  the  same  artist  who 
carved  the  Christ  of  the  West  tympanum  (No.  2),  Gislebertus's 
last  work  at  Autun.  There  is  the  same  position  of  the  knees,  the 
same  treatment  of  the  draperies  and  their  folds.  It  is  quite  clear 
also  that  the  artist,  at  the  time  he  carved  the  mutilated  capital  of 
the  apse,  was  already  in  full  mastery  of  his  talent.  The  remains 


of  the  other  capitals  at  this  level  of  the  apse  are  equally  convincing. 
They  are  all  by  the  master  of  the  tympanum,  Gislebertus. 

If  the  visitor  to  the  cathedral  casts  his  eye  down  from  these 
capitals,  he  will  notice  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  difference 
both  in  the  architectural  plan  of  the  apse  and  in  the  style  of  the 
capitals  between  the  mutilated  upper  level  and  those  of  the  lower 
levels.  This  point  is  of  prime  importance  in  our  enquiry,  for 
from  it  we  can  deduce  that  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  building  of  the  church  there  was  both  a  complete  change  in 
the  architectural  plan  and  that  a  new  artist  was  invited  to  continue 
the  sculptural  decoration.  This  sculptor  was  unquestionably 
Gislebertus.  The  suggested  date  of  his  arrival  in  Autun  is  1125. 

The  next  step  in  our  enquiry  is  to  compare  the  capitals  of  the 
choir  and  the  nave  and  the  'Eve'  of  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral 
with  the  West  tympanum  which  Gislebertus  signed.  We  find  that 
there  is  an  extraordinary  unity  of  style  from  one  end  of  the 
cathedral  to  the  other.  Time  and  time  again  the  same  details  of 
wings  and  drapery  are  found  in  both  the  capitals  and  tympanum. 
Many  of  the  former  are  as  imaginative  and  bold  in  their  design  as 
the  tympanum  itself. 

For  the  detailed  arguments  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  I  can  only  call  attention  here 
briefly  to  some  of  the  authors'  and  publishers'  discoveries.  Many 
of  the  capitals  appear  to  be  by  another  hand  or  of  less  fine  quality 
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han  such  masterpieces  .is  the  Infancy  of  Christ  series  ('The  Flight 
nto  Egypt'  (No.  4),  'The  Dream  of  the  Magi',  'The  Adoration 
>1  the  Magi',  the  'Eve'  of  the  North  door,  'Christ's  Appearance 
oSt.  Mary  Magdalen' (No.  3),)  and  many  other  superb  examples. 
Jut  it  a  careful  analysis  is  made  of  the  capitals  which  seem  to  be 
nferior,  the  student  w  ill  find  that  four  of  these  have  been  greatly 
estored  in  plaster  ('The  Four  Rivers  of  Paradise',  'The  Journey 
0  Emmaus  ,  'The  First  Temptation  of  Christ',  and  'Luxuria') 
lid,  in  fact,  only  part  of  Gislebertus's  work  remains.  Secondly, 
t  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  there  arc  five  capitals  that  seem 
o  be  of  a  different  style.  In  fact,  they  arc  actually  only  unfinished, 
t  is  too  tempting  a  supposition  not  to  conclude  that  Gislebertus 
vas  so  occupied  in  working  on  the  great  tympanum  of  the 
West  Door  that  he  was  content  to  leave  these  capitals  at  the  west 
ml  of  the  nave  unfinished  rather  than  have  them  finished  by  less 
ompetent  assistants.  Then  there  are  two  capitals  on  adjoining 
hilars  which  arc  unquestionably  not  by  Gislebertus— 'Samson 
nd  the  Lion'  and  'Christ  Washing  the  Apostles'  Feet'.  Dr. 
Sarnecki  has  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
)f  twelfth-century  art  in  being  able  to  identify  Gislebertus's 
ssistant  who  carved  these  two  capitals. 1 

To  return  now  to  research  into  Gislebertus's  early  years.  It 
vould  be  natural  from  every  point  of  view  that  he  should  have 
tudied  and  learnt  his  trade  at  Cluny.  Cluny  -was  almost  a 
ivilization  in  itself.  Its  prestige  was  enormous  and  during  the 
irst  half  of  the  twelfth  century  its  influence  in  Burgundy  was 
predominant.  Abbe  Terret  and  Emile  Male,  and  the  various 
irchacologists  and  critics  who  have  written  about  Autun,  have  all 
lotcd  the  influence  of  Cluny,  both  on  the  architecture  of  Autun 
md  on  the  sculpture  of  Gislebertus.  The  iconography  of  many 
apitals  at  Autun  comes  directly  from  Cluny.  This  is  so  clear  that 
we  can  conclude  that  at  some  moment  or  other  in  his  career 
islcbertus  was  in  close  relation  with  Cluny.  This  hypothesis, 
which  seems  so  natural  and  attractive,  can  fortunately  be  backed 
ip  by  some  interesting  evidence. 

There  are  several  fragments  at  Cluny  which  show  a  striking 
csemblance  to  Gislebertus's  work  at  Autun,  particularly  to  the 
leads  of  the  Apostles  in  the  West  tympanum  and  to  Eve.  If  this 
ypothesis  is  accurate,  we  may  suppose  that  Gislebertus  was  one 
af  the  main  assistants  of  the  Master  of  Cluny.  If  the  assumption  is 
rorrect  that  Gislebertus  worked  at  Cluny,  we  can  find  further 
ntcrcsting  evidence  of  his  association  with  the  Master  of  the 
Tympanum  of  Cluny,  this  time  at  Vezelay.  In  the  view  of  the 
loted  French  scholar,  M.  Salet,  the  Master  of  the  Tympanum  of 
luny  was  probably  the  'chef  d'atelier'  under  whom  a  group  of 
culptors  worked.  In  the  'Musee  Lapidaire'  at  Vezelay  there  are 
everal  fragments  of  a  triangular  fronton  which  was  destined  for 
he  west  facade  of  one  of  the  lateral  doors.  If  these  fragments  are 
ompared  with  certain  capitals  at  Autun,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
hat  they  are  by  the  same  hand.  We  find  the  same  proportions  for 
he  figures,  the  same  characteristic  gestures,  the  robes  showing 
ypically  Gislcbcrtian  folds  with  strong  parallel  groupings,  the 
ame  small  buildings  with  figures  looking  out  through  arcaded 
windows.  The  comparison  between  the  capital  'Samson  Bringing 
)own  the  Temple'  and  one  of  these  fragments  is  most  striking 
ind  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  arc  by  the  same  hand.  We 
can  suppose,  therefore,  that  Gislebertus  continued  his  work  as 
assistant  to  the  Master  of  the  Tympanum  of  Cluny  when  the 
attcr  went  to  Vezelay. 

Vezelay  is  only  fifty  miles  from  Autun — a  short  distance  even 
n  the  twelfth  century.  We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  on  the 
)asis  of  his  work  at  Vezelay,  Gislebertus  was  chosen  by  the 
Bishop  Bage  of  Autun  to  decorate  his  church.  As  has  already  been 


4.  Virgin  and  Child,  a  detail  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 


shown,  Gislebertus  appears  to  have  started  work  at  Autun  at  the 
upper  level  of  the  apse  in  the  cast  end  of  the  church  in  about  1125 
and  to  have  carved  all  the  historiated  capitals  (with  the  exceptions 
mentioned),  finishing  up  with  the  west  tympanum — a  monu- 
mental achievement  requiring  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  work. 

We  have  no  indication  of  what  happened  to  Gislebertus  after 
he  completed  his  work  on  the  west  tympanum  of  Autun,  which 
was  the  culmination  of  his  achievement  and  without  doubt  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Western  Art. 

The  photographs  reproduced  are  all  by  Franceschi. 


Notes 

1  The  comparison  between  'Christ  Washing  the  Apostles'  Feet'  at  Autun  and  'The 
Journey  to  Emmaus'  at  Mouticrs  St.  Jean  (which  is  now  at  the  Fogg  Museum  at 
Harvard)  can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion — that  they  arc  by  the  same  sculptor.  In 
addition  the  'Journey  to  Emmaus'  at  Mouticrs  St.  Jean  is  in  fact  a  copy  of  the  same 
subject  at  Autun.  Also  there  is  a  copy  of  'Samson  and  the  Lion",  in  reverse,  in 
Mouticrs  St.  Jean.  Professor  Zarnccki  concludes  that  the  Master  of  Mouticrs  St. 
Jean  was  an  assistant  of  Gislebertus  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  'Christ 
Washing  the  Apostles'  Feet'  and  'Samson  and  the  Lion'  of  Autun.  for  a  reason 
unknown  to  us — possibly  illness  or  an  enforced  absence. 


detail  of  the  capital  by  Gislebertus,  Christ's  Appearance  to  St.  Mary 
dalen. 
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i.  Lausanne.  Rose  window  in  the  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral,  circa  1235. 
Photograph :  Cantonal  Monuments  Service,  Vaud;  De  Jongh,  Lausanne. 
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Mediaeval 


An  artistic  interplay  that 


ELLEN  J.  BEER 


THE  Swiss  domestic  panel  is  firmly  established  as  a  class  on 
its  own  in  the  Renaissance  and  early  baroque  periods,  and  is 
well  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  art  of  stained  glass. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  an  enormous  quantity 
of  these  Small  decorative  panels  was  produced  in  Switzerland  in  a 
distinctive  national  style;  and  only  in  few  museums  or  private 
collections  does  one  fail  to  come  across  richly  enamelled  speci- 
mens of  these  mainly  heraldic  pieces.1  A  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  devoted  since  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Kabinett- 
scheibe,  and  this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  quantity  ofl 
surviving  examples  and  their  value  as  historical  and  social  docu- 
ments of  their  period.2  Yet,  as  a  result,  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  during  the  Middle  Ages  Switzerland  was  already 
producing  important  church  glass.3 

The  threat  of  destruction  in  the  Second  World  War  forced! 
art-historians,  and  particularly  those  in  Switzerland,  to  examine 
their  country's  heritage  of  mediaeval  church  glass.  The  task  of! 
storing  in  safety  everything  that  was  still  extant  meant  that  it  had 
to  be  completely  catalogued.  In  this  process  art-historical  research 
was  the  gainer ;  for  the  work  of  restoring  and  photographing  the 
glass  as  it  was  removed  brought  about  a  long-neglected  direct 
contact  with  works  of  art  which  had,  until  then,  been  virtually; 
inaccessible  in  the  church  fabric  and  had  therefore  seldom  been 
properly  studied  at  first  hand  by  specialists.  Subsequently,  the 
exhibitions  which  followed  in  Berne  and  Zurich  led  to  a  wider 
appreciation  of  stained  glass  generally  and  to  greater  public 
interest.  These  public  exhibitions  were  a  revelation  of  the  degree! 
of  perfection  achieved  in  Swiss  windows.  And  those  in  the; 
Habsburg  expiatory  church  in  Konigsfelden,  or  the  glories  ofl 
Berne  Minster  chancel,  are  among  the  finest  work  of  their  kind. 

Since  1946  official  and  other  publications  on  this  mediaeval 
glass  have  been  appearing  quite  frequently  in  Switzerland:  both 
illustrated  booklets4  and  monographs,5  which  are  either  indepen 
dent  studies  or  are  among  the  series  of  state-subsidised  inventories 
of  national  art  treasures.6  These  publications  have  been  the  fore- 
runners of  the  four  Swiss  volumes  in  the  Corpus  Vitrearum  Mcdii 
Aevi,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1956.  The  third  volume 
is  now  about  to  go  to  press.7  The  Corpus  Vitrearum  is  to  be  ai 
complete  European  series  with  the  immense  task  of  sorting  and 
cataloguing  the  entire  mediaeval  stained  glass  of  Europe,  available 
for  study  as  it  now  is  in  each  country  as  a  result  of  the  Second 
World  War,  and  of  subjecting  it  to  a  criticism  of  style.8 

Students  who  are  familiar  with  church  glass  in  Switzerland 
and  who  are  aware  of  how  many  styles  there  were,  and  their 
variations  in  quality,  can  scarcely  avoid  asking  whether  one  may 
legitimately  talk  specifically  of  Swiss  stained  glass?  Surviving 
glass  is  incomplete,  and  developments  of  style  cannot  everywhere 
be  traced  to  their  sources  without  a  break.  Yet  the  pattern  of  this 
apparent  intermixture  of  windows  from  different  sources, 


wiss  Stained  Glass 


ranscended  frontiers 


'reserved  alike  in  cathedrals,  monasteries  and  modest  village 
■hurches,  soon  falls  into  place  and  reveals  artistic  affinities  with 
nnilar  glass  in  other  countries.  Thus,  apart  from  a  few  exceptions, 
iwiss  mediaeval  glass  corresponds  to  the  artistic  trends  of 
leighbouring  countries,  receiving  its  main  impetus  from  Alsace, 
he  )pcr  Rhineland,  Swabia  and  Burgundy.  Furthermore,  as 
lans  R.  Hahnloscr  has  shown,9  there  in  fact  existed  an  inter- 
ommunity  of  glass  painters  in  the  Middle  Ages  who  kept  in 
ouch  with  and  adopted  all  new  developments  with  astonishing 
peed.  All  shared  a  common  language  of  expression.  This,  like 
he  languages  that  Switzerland  shares  with  its  neighbours,  freed 
hem  from  the  limitations  of  their  native  boundaries.  This 
ommon  language  often  took  on  a  definite  local  flavour,  but 
leverthclcss  does  not  justify  the  term  'national  style'.  The  latter 
loes,  however,  become  applicable  when  discussing  later  Swiss 
lomestic  panels. 

The  earliest  large-scale  stained  glass  group  in  Switzerland,  the 
rose  window  in  Lausanne  Cathedral10  constructed  between  123 1 
ind  1235,  was  not  the  work  of  native  craftsmen  but  of  the 
wandering  Picard,  Peter  of  Arras,  who  set  up  his  studio  in 
^ausanne  to  execute  several  windows  there.  The  'fenestrerotonde' 
was  one  of  them.  This  imposing  rose  is  nine  metres  across  and 
dominates  the  end  wall  of  the  south  transept  of  the  cathedral 
No.  1).  The  construction  is  somewhat  severely  intersected  by 
ibstract  decorative  features,  lines  of  either  astragals  or  grooves. 
The  architect  used  this  'geometry'  in  order  to  achieve  a  monu- 
mental and  harmonious  effect,  which  must  certainly  have 
impressed  his  contemporaries;  for  example,  a  fellow  Picard,  the 
thirteenth  century  draughtsman-architect,  Villard  de  Honne- 
court.  The  latter  stopped  at  Lausanne  whilst  travelling  for  the 
Cambrai  chapter;  travels  which  took  him  as  far  as  Hungary. 
When  in  Lausanne  he  probably  visited  Boniface  of  Brussels, 
Bishop  of  Lausanne — who  had  particularly  close  connections 
with  Flanders  and  Cambrai — and  sketched  the  unusual  construc- 
tion of  this  rose  window,  adding  a  comment:  'C'est  une  reonde 
veriere  de  le  glize  de  Lozane'.11  The  design  is  governed  by  the 
masonic  law  of  the  mystical  square ;  and  in  my  own  study  of  the 
Lausanne  rose12  I  have  been  able  to  show  how  its  structure  is 
built  up  on  the  principle  of  halving  the  square,  as  is  indicated  in 
Villard  de  Honnecourt's  copy-book  drawing.13  The  subjects  in 
the  window  are  likewise  placed  in  fours.  The  design  as  a  whole 
constitutes  a  symbolical  imago  mundi  and  the  pictorial  content 
accords  both  with  the  idea  of  the  universal  circle,  dear  to 
mediaeval  cosmologists,  and  with  their  doctrine  of  the  halving 
of  the  square.  The  world  reposes  within  the  circle,  and  the 
phrases  in  circulum  or  circuit  similitudinem  recur  in  the  Etymologiae 
of  Isidore  of  Seville.  Isidore,  with  his  circular  diagrams  (which  I 
prefer  to  call  'conceptual  diagrams',  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
purely  ornamental  diagrams  found  in  classical  and  late-classical 


2.  Lausanne.  Detail  of  the  Cathedral  rose  window :  Aerimancia  (aerial 
soothsaying)  and  Gcon  (one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise).  Photograph  :  Cantonal 
Monument  Service,  Vaud ;  De  Jongh,  Lausanne. 
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3.  Konigsfelden.  Detail  of  the  St.  Anne  window  in  the  Habsburg  expiatory 
church:  the  Birth  of  Our  Lady,  1326-28.  Donor:  Catherine  of  Savoy. 
Photograph:  Cantonal  Monuments  Service,  Aargau;  Hesse,  Berne. 


pavings  from  which  his  'conceptual  diagrams'  derive  their  basic] 
structure),  is  the  originator  of  those  circular  cosmological  figure- 
compositions — the  wheel  of  life  and  the  image  of  the  universe — 
which  commonly  appear  in  scholastic  manuscripts  of  the  high 
Middle  Ages.14  The  Lausanne  rose  is  simply  one  of  these  compo- 
sitions magnified  on  a  monumental  scale — a  book  illumination 
that  has  blossomed  out  into  a  'macrocosmos',  a  stupendous  mirror 
of  creation,  within  the  cathedral. 

The  surprising  feature  of  this  window,  however,  is  its  over- 
whelmingly non-Christian  content.  Around  the  destroyed  centre 
panel  (which  I  have  succeeded  in  reconstructing)  representing  the 
year-deity  Annus,  with  Sol  and  Luna,  Dies  and  Nox,  revolve  the 
four  seasons  with  the  twelve  months ;  the  four  elements  with  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  symbols  of  the  pagan  sooth- 
sayers, Aerimancia  and  Pyromancia  (according  to  Isidore  of 
Seville) ;  the  four  rivers  of  paradise ;  and  the  twelve  marvellous 
monsters  of  the  extreme  angles  of  the  world15  (No.  2).  The 
periphery  of  the  rose  is  formed  by  the  eight  points  of  the  compass. 
Although  there  are  French  windows  -with  similar  cvcles — for 
example  fhe  two  fine  roses  of  Laon  (1210)  and  Braine  (circa  1212), 
both  in  Picardy — none  ever  reached  the  degree  of  profane,  non- 
scriptural  symbolism  of  Lausanne.  Stylistically,  the  Lausanne 
window  belongs  to  Picardy.16  And  this  north-east  French 
influence  is  by  no  means  the  accidental  result  of  the  artist  Peter 
of  Arras  being  a  native  of  that  area.  It  represented  a  new  trend 
among  the  entire  masonic  lodge  at  Lausanne,  who  had  completed 
what  had  been  started  as  a  romanesque  building  in  the  gothic 
style  of  Laon  and  Braine  cathedrals.  We  can  assume  that  the 
bishop,  Boniface  of  Brussels,  had  a  decisive  part  in  this  new 
departure.  He  was  one  of  the  most  notable  occupants  of  the  See, 
with  the  title  Scholasticus,  and  his  learning  testified  to  as  a  Rector 
theologiae  of  Paris  university.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Aristotelian 
and  a  friend  of  St.  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  de  Cantimpre, 
the  author  of  a  De  iiatura  return,  a  much-read  thirteenth-century 
cosmology.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  Lausanne  rose  and  Boniface  of  Brussels,  who  from 
his  youth  had  been  at  home  in  the  circles  where  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  window's  design  were  current. 

There  is  no  noteworthy  glass  from  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Switzerland;  though  some  fragments  from 
the  village  church  of  Nendaz  in  the  Upper  Vallais  (now  in  Basle 
and  Solothurn),  which  have  little  interest  artistically,  or  the 
remains  of  a  cloister  light  from  the  Cistercian  monastery  at 
Wettingen  near  Baden  should  be  mentioned.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  again  find  ourselves  with  rich 
material  of  glorious  quality.  The  cream  of  this  is  the  unique 
series  of  windows  in  the  chancel  of  the  Habsburg  expiatory 
church  at  Konigsfelden.17  These  were  made  in  the  extraordinarily 
short  space  of  five  years  (between  1325  and  1330)  thanks  to  the 
piety  of  members  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  (No.  3).  Konigsfelden 
is,  in  fact,  to  Swiss  what  Chartres  is  to  French  stained  glass  and  it 
has  been  extensively  written  about.  The  most  authoritative 
contribution  was  that  by  Emil  Maurer.18  His  accurate  and  pains- 
taking research  has  brought  to  light  the  connection  between  the 
Konigsfelden  studio  and  the  glass-painters  in  Alsace,  especially 
Strasbourg,  and  the  school  of  Constance.  They  have  also  shown 
the  part  played,  for  example,  by  Italian  influences  deriving  from 
Giotto  and  his  followers  in  the  decoration  of  the  Konigsfelden 
windows. 

Whilst  Konigsfelden  has  no  equal  among  Swiss  fourteenth- 
century  glass,  nevertheless  other  early  stained  glass  in  Switzerland 
includes  such  treasures  as  the  Calvary  window  in  the  parish 
church  of  Frauenfeld-Oberkirch  in  the  Thurgau,  and  the 
clerestory  glass  in  the  nave  of  the  Cistercian  monasters'  at  Kappel 
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on  the  Albis  (No.  4).  Both  of  these,  together  with  the  chancel 
windows  in  Blumenstein  parish  church  (Bernese  Obcrland)  and 
in  the  church  of  the  Teutonic  Order  at  Koniz  near  Berne,  belong 
to  the  Constance  school.  The  oldest  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
Kappel,  which  contrary  to  opinions  recently  held,19  can  now  be 
dated  between  1310-17.  The  chief  glass  master  at  Kappel,  who 
worked  with  two  assistants,  is  called  the  Eschcnbach  Master  after 
the  donor  of  the  window  with  the  Crucifixion  (No.  4).  His  style 
is  related  to  that  of  Rudolf  von  Ems'  'History  of  the  World' 
Humiliations  at  St.  Gallcn.20  The  strength  and  unaffected  liveli- 
ness of  the  latter's  painting  forms  the  basis  of  his  own  style,  but 
he  already  surpasses  it  with  his  use  of  sensuous  line  and  in  adopt- 
ing the  formal  dolcc  stil  nuovo.  This  brings  him  closer  to  the  illum- 
inations in  a  slightly  later  work,  dated  13 12;  the  precious 
Gradual  of  the  Dominican  nuns  at  St.  Katharinental  near  Diessen- 
hofen  in  the  Thurgau,21  which  the  Swiss  Government  purchased 
for  the  nation  in  1958.  Another  close  affinity  of  style  exists 
between  the  Eschenbach  Master  and  the  fine  illumination  for  the 
book  of  Genesis,  Codex  6,  in  the  Ministcrialbibliothek  in 
Schaffhauscn.  In  Switzerland  itself,  the  Eschcnbach  Master  seems 
to  have  had  no  direct  successors.  But  in  south  Germany  we  find 
related  glass  which  was  probably  made  in  the  same  studio :  such 
as  the  'Klingcnbcrg  Window'  (13 17)  in  the  Minster  at  Freiburg 
i.  Br.  (originally  in  Constance)  and  a  sequence  of  windows  origin- 
ally in  Hciligcnbcrg  (1320).  Those  art-historically  minded  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  it  has  been  possible  to  identify  the  figure 
of  the  kneeling  knight  in  the  Eschenbach  Master's  Crucifixion, 
with  its  touchingly  personal  vernacular  text- — Got  hi  If  Her  Dim 
Dictier  mir  junge  Walther  vo  Eschibach  ('God  help  me,  O  Lord, 
Thine  servant,  young  Walther  von  Eschenbach') — definitely  as 
Walther  IV  of  Eschenbach,2'2  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
assassination  of  King  Albrecht  of  Habsburg  in  1308.  Walther  IV 
was  outlawed  in  1309  and  vanished  in  the  summer  of  13 10;  so  he 
can  hardly  have  donated  the  Kappel  window  personally.  One 
assumes  it  was  the  act  of  a  relation,  perhaps  his  wife  or  his  younger 
brother  Mangold,  who  were  spared  the  Habsburgs'  vengeance. 

The  Calvary  window  at  Frauenfeld-Oberkirch  owes  its 
excellent  state  of  preservation  to  having  been  walled  up  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  place  then  hidden  by  a  baroque  high 
altar.  Its  style  and  iconography  place  it  in  the  Constance  school, 
but  its  use  of  colour  is  entirely  different,  with  its  radiantly 
luminous  white  backgrounds,  in  such  surprising  contrast  to  the 
sombre  and  rich  colour  harmonies  of  the  Kappel  clerestory.  It  is 
usual  for  the  Frauenfeld-Oberkirch  Calvary  window  to  be 
bracketed  with  the  Heiligenberg  sequence.  In  doing  so,  however, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  the  new  tone  in  the  master's 
style  of  expression;  the  foreign  'accent',  as  it  were,  in  his  native 
speech.  Much  of  Konigsfelden's  new  dignity  of  formal  relation- 
ships, its  inward  beauty  and  structural  clarity  of  composition, 
all  of  which  go  to  make  its  greatness  as  a  work  of  art,  is  already 
anticipated  at  Frauenfeld-Oberkirch.  It  may  be  a  simple  village 
church,  but  its  glass  displays  the  work  of  a  hand  contemporary 
with  the  regal  splendours  of  Konigsfelden. 

All  later  Swiss  glass  was  subject  to  the  influence  and  example 
of  Konigsfelden.  The  chancel  windows  in  the  little  village 
church  of  Blumenstein  (of  the  finest  quality),  and  the  glass  in  the 
Koniz  church  of  the  Teutonic  Order  (No.  5)  owe  as  much  of 
their  inspiration  to  Konigsfelden  as  to  Constance.  Hitherto 
they  have  both,  for  some  extraordinary  reason,  been  dated  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.23  Yet  innovations  such  as  the  use,  in  such  a  remote  place 
as  Blumenstein,  of  the  new  silver-yellow  stain  (found  nowhere 
else  in  Switzerland  before  Konigsfelden),  and  a  quite  noticeable 
decadence  in  the  Constance  style  at  Koniz,  confirm  the  opinion 


4.  Kappel  on  the  Albis.  Detail  of  crucifixion  window  in  the  nave  of  the 
Cistercian  church.  After  1310.  Photograph  :  Schweizcrisches  Landesmuseum, 
Zurich. 
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5-  Kbniz.  Detail  of  the  choir  windows  (south)  in  the  Teutonic  Knights' 
church:  Saints  Bartholomew  and  James.  Circa  1330.  Photograph :  Cantonal 
Monuments  Service,  Berne;  Hesse,  Berne. 
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that  these  windows  came  into  being  around  1330.  In  Savoy, 
(today  Ct.  Fribourg),  at  Romont,  there  used  to  be  other  glass 
(No.  6)  which  is  related  to  Koniz  and  Blumcnstein  (in  situ  until 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  now  in  the  Musce  d'Art  et  d'Histoirc, 
Fribourg)  but  which  unlike  them  is  in  fact  hitherto  unknown 
work  from  the  Konigsfcldcn  studio  itself.  It  is  very  closely 
related  in  style  to  the  St.  Clare  and  St.  Anne  windows  (No.  3)  at 
Konigsfcldcn  (1326-28),  both  donated  by  Catherine  of  Savoy, 
widow  of  Duke  Leopold  I.  The  latter  fact  gives  a  clue,  and  it  is 
thought  that  either  Catherine  was  herself  the  donor  of  the  glass 
at  Romont — a  strategic  site  much  favoured  by  the  house  of 
Savoy — or  that  she  sent  a  master  from  the  Konigsfelden  studio 
out  to  Romont  to  work  on  behalf  of  some  other  donor  from  her 
own  dynasty  or  from  among  the  west  Swiss  nobility. 

One  of  the  last  examples  of  fourteenth-century  Swiss  stained 
glass  comes  from  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Hauterive  near 
Fribourg.  Between  1323  and  1327  Abbot  Petrus  Rich  reconstruc- 
ted the  chancel  from  the  ground  up,  piercing  the  east  end  with  a 
mighty  triple  light.  The  glass  represented  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ21  and  was  completed  during  Abbot  Petrus'  lifetime.  Only 
fragments  of  it  remain  today.  The  side  windows  of  the  chancel 
depicted  the  twelve  apostles  and  were  installed  after  his  death  in 
1327.  The  life  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  local 
artist;  but  for  the  very  much  superior  series  of  the  apostles 
(detail,  No.  7)  a  Swabian  master  must  have  been  imported.  The  j 
style  of  the  apostles  is  strikingly  close  to  the  glass  in  the  Swabian  . 
Cistercian  house  at  Bcbcnhauscn,  the  antecedents  of  which  can 
in  turn  be  traced  back  to  work  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  in 
Esslingcn.25  From  there  further  traces  lead  back  into  the  upper 
Rhincland  and  Alsace. 

What  Swabian  influence  from  along  the  northern  shore  of  1 
Lake  Constance  had  been  for  stained  glass  in  Switzerland  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  influence  of  Alsace  (and  the  occasional 
presence  of  Alsatian  master  glass  painters)  was  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  evident  in  forming  Swiss 
style  in  glass.  A  foundation  of  canons  regular,  St.  Maurice  at  j 
Zofingcn  in  the  Aargau,  possesses  the  remains  of  what  had  once 
been  extensive  chancel  windows  with  scenes  of  the  Passion 
(No.  8,  colour)  which  were  begun  after  the  fire  which  devastated 
the  town  in  1396  and  which  appear  to  have  been  completed  by 
1 4 10.  The  solid,  pen-like  strokes  and  strong  realism  dates  them 
and  precisely  locates  their  source,  as  I  have  been  able  to  show,  and 
enables  us  to  place  them  in  a  clearly  defined  region  bounded  by 
Basle,  Freiburg  im  Brcisgau  and  Strasbourg,  three  important 
centres  of  artistic  activity.  The  master,  presumably  an  Alsatian, 
based  his  design  on  an  altar  painting,  the  Col  mar  Calvary  of 
circa  1400  and  its  associated  works,26  which  connects  him  with  the 
related  windows  in  Old  St.  Peter's  in  Strasbourg.  This  gives 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  artists  of  the  Colmar  group,  as 
well  as  the  Zofingen  master,  may  all  have  originated  from  j 
Strasbourg.  There  is  at  all  events  one  firm  historical  link  between 
Zofingcn  and  Alsace:  in  1397  Canon  Conrat  Martin,  a  member 
of  the  Zofingcn  chapter,  was  appointed  justiciary,  revenue 
collector,  and  'Huobmeister'  to  Duke  Leopold  IV  of  Austria  and 
his  consort  Catherine  of  Burgundy  for  their  possessions  in  Alsace 
and  the  Sundgau.  As  he  occupied  a  dominant  position  in  his  \ 
chapter,  his  personal  influence  could  easily  have  encompassed  a 
matter  like  the  ordering  of  windows. 

A  series  of  windows  depicting  the  childhood  of  Christ  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Nicholas  upon  Staufbcrg  near  Lenzburg  (1420) 
form  a  hitherto  unrecognised  addition  to  the  group  of  Alsatian 
paintings  and  manuscripts  which  centres  around  two  fifteenth- 
century  masterpieces,  the  'Paradise  Garden'  in  the  Stadelsches 


Kunstinstitut,  Frankfurt  am  Mam  and  the  'Madonna  with  Straw- 
berrics'  in  Solothurn.  The  Staufberg  master  may  not  approach 
anywhere  near  the  artistic  level  of  these  two  works,  but  he  shares 
their  childish  naivety,  their  uninhibited  approach  and  their  fresh 
colours.  This  'Paradise  Garden'  style  is  finally  encountered  around 
1416  in  the  Offcnburg  window  from  the  charterhouse  of  St. 
Margarethental  in  Klein-Basel,  now  in  the  Historischcs  Museum, 
Basle. 

During  the  councils  of  Basle  and  Constance,  St.  Margarethen- 
tal was  the  meeting  place  for  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  and 
they  rewarded  the  monastery  with  a  number  of  rich  donations, 
l  or  example,  between  1416  and  1418,  John  III  Kanizsai,  Arch- 
bishop of  Esztcrgom  in  Hungary,  offered  a  window  for  the 
chancel  of  the  monastery  church,  which  had  itself  been  erected 
by  a  fellow-Hungarian,  John  of  Hungary,  a  noted  master- 
builder  and  prior  of  the  Carthusians  at  Thorberg  near  Berne.  In 
contrast  to  a  sober  window  offered  by  the  Basle  town-councillor 
and  first  guild  master  Henman  Offcnburg,  reminiscent  of  the 
style  of  Alsace,  the  Archbishop's  window  presents  an  entirely 
different  aspect,  courtly  and  wordly :  Ladislaus  I,  the  saintly  King 
of  Hungary,  stands  with  slender  elegance  and  aristocratic  bearing, 
and  a  wholly  secular  air,  amid  the  rich  blue  folds  of  his  robe 
(No.  9).  This  is  clearly  the  work  of  an  outside  artist  and  the  search 
for  anything  similar  leads  us  to  the  central  Rhineland  where  we 
find  the  nearest  examples  of  the  same  basically  wordly  outlook 
around  Mainz — an  altarpiecc  at  Ortenbcrg,  for  example.27  The 
style  is  supple,  noble  and  strongly  west-European  in  feeling.  It 
would  be  easy  to  explain  a  mid-Rhine  master  working  at  Basle 
by  the  fact  alone  of  a  Carthusian  of  Mainz,  John  of  Dotzheim, 
having  presided  over  the  Basle  charterhouse  from  1409  onwards, 
where  he  directed  the  completion  of  its  church. 

Whereas  Berne  attracted  some  of  the  finest  artists  from  Alsace 
and  Swabia  to  join  the  studio  of  Niklaus  Magerfritz,  where  the 
magnificent  chancel  windows  of  St.  Vincent's  Minster  were  being 
made  in  the  new  'hard'  style  inspired  by  the  painter  Konrad 
Witz  of  Basle,28  western  Switzerland  was  going  its  own  way. 
In  1465  the  chancel  of  Notre-Dame-de-1'Assomption  at  Romont 
began  to  be  decorated  with  stained  glass  with  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin  (No.  10).  Several  opinions  exist  as  to  the  donor,  but 
the  broad  ornamental  bands  emblazoned  with  ducal  crown,  the 
well-known  knot  and  the  motto  Fert,  make  it  obvious  that  it  was 
a  member  of  the  house  of  Savoy.20  The  two  extant  fragments, 
the  Annunciation  and  the  Assumption,  make  one  feel  the  close- 
ness of  Burgundy  as  well  as  a  direct  contact  with  Netherlandish 
painting.  The  Romont  master's  economy  of  means  enhances  the 
artistic  effect.  His  grisaille  is  like  a  magnified  drawing,  and  in  fact 
drawing  is  the  real  basis  of  his  glass  work.  The  only  parallel  to 
this  is  found  in  Burgundy,  and  the  Romont  windows  point  to  the 
circle  of  the  glass-painting  family  of  Spicre  in  Dijon.  A  Guillaume 
Spicre  is  known  to  have  been  working,  between  1430  and  1440, 
with  Thierry  Espcrlant  from  Delft  (presumably  the  'chef 
d'atclicr'  and  'peintrc-vcrrier  du  Due')  on  the  windows  for  the 
Saintc-Chapcllc  in  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  in  Dijon. 
The  few  surviving  fragments  of  these  windows,  some  in  Dijon 
others  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,"0  display  the 
same  grisaille  as  at  Romont.  Also,  both  anticipate  the  lattcr's 
style  and  testify  to  a  common  studio  tradition. 

6.  (Above,  right)  Fribourg.  St.  Sylvester  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  from 
Romont,  now  in  the  Musee  d'Art  et  d'Histoire.  Circa  1330.  Photograph: 
Rast,  Fribourg. 

7.  (Right)  Hauterive.  Detail  from  the  apostle  window  in  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel:  head  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  After  1330.  Photograph  :  Jean 
Lafond,  Paris. 


).  (Above)  Basle.  Detail  of  chancel  window  from  St.  Margarethental 
charterhouse  in  Klein-Basel,  now  in  the  Historisches  Museum,  Basle:  St. 
Ladislaus.  1416-18.  Museum  Photograph. 

(0.  (Right)  Detail  of  the  apse  lights  in  Notre-Dame-de-l'Assomption, 
Romont,  now  in  the  Musee  d'Art  et  d'Histoire,  Fribourg:  The  Annuncia- 
:ion,  1465-75.  Photograph :  Hinz,  Basle. 
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1  Sec  footnote  5  above,  op.  cit.  page  12,  Fig.  1.  Also  H.  R.  Hahnloser,  'Villard  de 
Honnccourt',  Vienna,  1935,  p.  76ft. 
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15  See  footnote  5  above,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 5f,  and  7  above,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-31. 

Art  in  Picardy  was  imbued  with  the  same  feeling  for  realism,  as  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  Lausanne  rose  with  the  sculptures  and  reliefs  in  the  porches  of 
Amiens  Cathedral.  See  W.  Medding,  'Die  Westportale  der  Kathedrale  von 


Amiens  und  ihre  Meister',  1930,  plates  13-18  and]3i-85. 

17  See  footnote  6  above.  After  the  murder  of  King  Albrecht  of  Habsburg  in  1308, 
Elisabeth,  his  widow,  founded  this  church  with  a  community  of  Franciscan  friars 
and  Poor  Clares  in  13 11  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

18  See  footnote  6  above. 

19  E.g.,  H.  Wentzel,  'Das  Mutziger  Kreuzigungsfcnstcr  und  verwandte  Glas- 
malereien  der  1.  Halfte  des  14.  Jahrhunderts  aus  dem  Elsass,  der  Schweiz  und 
Suddeutschland',  Zeitschrift  fur  Schweizerische  Archaologic  und  Kunstgeschichte, 
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1959,  pp.  24,  43^  111-24;  also  A.  A.  Schmid,  'Graduale  von  St.  Katherincntal', 
Bericht  der  Gottfried  Keller  Stiftung,  1958-9,  pp.  20-45. 

22  H.  Wentzel,  op.  cit.,  took  this  figure  to  be  that  of  the  founder  of  the  monastery, 
Walther  I.  von  Eschenbach.  But  this  view  cannot  be  accepted,  on  iconographic 
and  historical  grounds. 

23  E.g.,  H.  Lehmann,  op.  cit.,  or  M.  Stettler,  'Altc  Glasmalerei  in  der  Schweiz', 
Zurich,  1953,  Plate  6. 

24  Twelve  medallions  are  still  at  Hautcrivc,  and  I  have  been  able  to  find  five  more 
of  them  in  the  Stockholm  National  Museum.  A  St.  Peter  from  the  apostles 
windows,  together  with  some  other  fragments,  turned  up  in  1924  in  the  Munich 
Bayerisches  Nationalmuscum.  In  1959  I  identified  a  panel  with  the  archangel 
Michael  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  yet  another  fragment  from 
Haustcrive.  E.  J.  Beer,  'Wicdergcfundcne  Fragmcntc  aus  der  Chorverglasung  der 
Zistcrzc  Hautcrive',  CIBA-Blattcr,  December  1958,  pp.  25-29;  Bernard  Rackham, 
'A  Guide  to  the  Collections  of  Stained  Glass',  1936,  Plate  6. 

25  See  p.  28  of  my  work  referred  to  in  footnote  24  above. 

26  Lilli  Fischel,  'Eine  Strassburgcr  Wcrkstatt  11m  1400',  Miinchcner  Jahrbuch  fiir 
bildende  Kunst,  Series  3,  1950,  p.  1 59ff. 

27  A.  Stangc,  'Deutsche  Malcrci  der  Gotik',  Vol.  Ill,  1938,  Plates  175-177. 

28  Sec  footnote 6  above,  H.  R.  Hahnloser,  op.  cit.,  p.  1  if.  A  Passion  window  of  1441 
by  the  Ulm  master  Hans  Acker  is  an  exception  to  this  trend. 

29  In  May,  1465,  the  newly  accccdcd  Amadcus  IX  stayed  at  Romont  with  his  young 
wife  Yolandc.  She  fell  ill  there  and  their  progress  to  Fribourg  had  to  be  postponed. 
Her  illness  came  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  for  she  had  just  been  appointed  Regent 
of  Savoy  by  the  ailing  Duke  and  moreover  thought  she  was  pregnant.  I  Icr  recovery 
could  well  have  been  the  occasion  for  offering  a  window  in  thanksgiving. 

30  Bernard  Rackham,  op.  cit.,  plate  38. 
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ICTORIAN 


URNITURE 


RALPH  EDWARDS 


AMONG  authorities  on  English  furniture  the  late  R.  W. 
-Symonds  held  a  prominent  place.  He  devoted  many  years  to 
the  study  of  its  history — the  people  who  made  it  and  the  condi- 
tions in  which  it  was  produced.  In  his  extensive  and  valuable 
publications,  he  constantly  stressed  the  primary  importance  of 
good  design,  only  to  be  obtained  by  fme  proportions  and  orna- 
ment so  disposed  as  to  enhance  the  form.  Admirable  craftsman- 
ship was  not  enough ;  if  these  attributes  are  lacking,  in  his  view, 
age  and  historic  associations  are  of  small  account. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Symonds  turned  his  attention  to  the 
furniture  and  decoration  of  a  period  when  over  a  wide  field  and 
for  more  than  half  a  century  these  essential  requisites  were  per- 
sistently ignored.  He  embarked  on  a  comprehensive  survey  of 


design  and  production  between  Queen  Victoria's  accession  and 
the  end  of  her  reign;  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  B.  B.  Whineray,  has 
now  completed  the  undertaking  he  began.  Like  Miss  Elizabeth 
Aslin's  lately  published  pioneer  work  on  the  same  theme,  Victorian 
Furniture*  is  a  fascinating  book — and  for  similar  reasons.  Depra- 
vity long  continued  on  a  heroic  scale  has  undeniably  a  strong 
pathological  fascination,  scarcely  impaired  by  occasional  inter- 
mittent attempts  at  reform.  Only  by  repudiating  all  traditional 
standards  can  a  host  of  early  and  mid- Victorian  designers 
fail  to  be  credited  with  the  unparalleled  feat  of  having  designed 
countless  artefacts  for  general  use  so  shockingly  badly  that,  save 

*  Victorian  Furniture.  By  R.  W.  Symonds  and  B.  B.  Whineray.  Country  Life, 
London,  £,4-4s. 
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111  delirium,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  worse 
designed.  These  things,  now  eagerly  sought  after  and  soaring 
in  price,  represent  the  absolute  nadir  of  historic  design,  and  (as 
it  then  creators  had  been  determined  to  capture  two  records 
.it  once)  a  height  of  ostentatious  vulgarity  never  hitherto  or  sub- 
sequently  attained.  The  capital  crime  of  Victorian  designers,  most 
in  evidence  in  the  middle  of  the  reign,  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  Royal  Academician,  Richard  Redgrave,  that  'they  construc- 
ted ornament  instead  of  ornamenting  construction'.  To  this  fatal 
predilection  all  their  worst  enormities  can  be  traced. 

The  pattern  books  of  the  end  of  the  Georgian  era,  with  their 
flaccid,  inflated  curves  and  ornament  so  debased  that  the  origin  of 
the  motifs  is  often  hard  to  detect,  already  foreshadowed  what 
was  to  come.  After  the  Queen's  accession  the  digringolade  pro- 
ceeded apace.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  and  Regency 
times  the  head  of  a  fashionable  firm  presided  over  his  premises, 
the  craftsmen  working  under  his  eye,  and  met  his  patrons  there 
to  discuss  their  needs.  When  the  Industrial  Revolution  had 
gathered  momentum,  this  traditional  system  was  overthrown; 
though  it  lingered  on  in  the  provinces  to  the  end  of  the  Victorian 
age.  Furniture  in  the  capital  was  now  made  in  factories  to  stock 
designs  and  sold  to  the  affluent  middle  classes  in  warehouses  and 
'magazines'.  A  few  eminent  firms  employed  their  own  designers, 
catered  for  special  orders,  and  still  retained  showrooms  where 
their  clients  were  received.  These  upholders  of  traditional  ways 
were  too  few  to  save,  with  the  light  here  thrown  upon  it,  the 
reputation  of  a  sordid,  mercenary  and  cut-throat  trade.  The 
account  of  its  organisation  is  very  well  done,  with  the  aid  of 
many  illuminating  observations  from  those  in  the  best  position 
to  know. 

In  the  Regency  period  an  unsympathetic  commentator  des- 
cribed the  design  of  fashionable  furniture  as  'a  melange  or  mix- 
ture of  all  styles';  yet  the  leading  designers  scrupulously  respected 
classical  precedents,  and  'Grecian  severity'  was  the  prevailing 


ideal.  The  Victorians,  uncreativc  but  far  more  wildly  eclectic, 
added  to  the  inherited  mixture  many  new  and  strongly-flavoured 
ingredients — the  Renaissance,  'The  Old  English',  the  Elizabethan, 
'the  Louis  styles'  (already  popular  in  the  forties),  'the  Italian'  (in  a 
vague,  comprehensive  sense) — towards  the  end,  the  Japanese, 
Turkish  (for  smoking-rooms)  and  the  final  horror  of  Art  Nouveau. 
An  intelligible  sequence  is  impossible  to  trace;  for  in  each  style 
for  much  of  the  period,  as  the  authors  point  out,  the  same  basic 
forms  were  commonly  employed,  and  then  the  ornament  con- 
sidered appropriate,  in  defiance  of  all  congruity,  was  applied.  In 
many  instances  distinct  and  incompatible  varieties  were  jumbled 
together  to  smother  a  single  piece. 

Down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  the  revivalist  styles 
were  high  in  favour,  with  the  Renaissance,  Tudor,  Elizabethan 
and  Gothic  well  to  the  fore;  while  Roman,  Pompeian,  Cinque- 
Cento  and  Francois  Premier  may  be  distinguished  as  tributory  or 
subordinate  styles.  Contemporary  critics  hopefully  regarded  the 
prevailing  chaos  as  'transitional'  (one  posing  the  apposite  question 
'transitional  to  what?'),  and  though  admiring  the  accuracy  of 
reproductions,  deplored  the  inability  to  invent  anything  new. 
The  makers  of  pattern  books  purveyed  ignorant  travesties — so 
ignorant  that  what  in  fact  aped  the  Elizabethan  (in  great  demand 
for  halls  and  dining-rooms,  and  of  which  the  dining-room  at 
Charlecote  Park,  Warwickshire  is  a  shudderful  specimen)  could 
be  described  and  accepted  as  in  the  'Carolean  style'. 

The  Charlecote  dining-room  also  provides  an  example  of  per- 
haps the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  aberrations  of  mid- Victorian 
taste — one  of  the  monstrous  sideboards  loaded  with  pictorial, 
narrative  carving,  chiefly  associated  with  the  Cookes  and  Kendalls 
of 'the  Warwick  School',  and  with  a  certain  Gerrard  Robinson,  a 
rival  producer  in  the  north.  If  a  picture  was  all  the  better  for 
telling  a  story,  a  favourite  Victorian  belief,  obviously  a  piece  of 
furniture  might  tell  it  just  as  well;  and  the  back  panels  of  these 
extraordinary  constructions  were  densely  crowded  with  romantic 


Tete-a-tete,  with  deeply  buttoned  upholstery,  the  legs  and  table  of  eboniscd 
wood  picked  out  in  gold.  At  Ragley  Hall,  Warwickshire. 
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Carved  oak  sideboard,  by  Crace  &  Sons,  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862. 


episodes — scenes  from  Scott's  Kenilworth,  incidents  recounted  in 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  conglomerations  of  dead  beasts  of 
the  chase,  all  carved  with  astonishing  dexterity.  A  consideration 
of  these  productions,  in  which  Victorian  sentiment  and  lust  for 
ornament  reaches  a  crescendo,  should  help  to  make  clear  why 
Grinling  Gibbons,  in  contrast  to  their  creators  and  despite  a  com- 
parable realism,  was  a  great  artist  craftsman  with — what  they 
lacked — an  extraordinary  instinct  for  the  control  and  ordering  of 
the  naturalistic  elements  he  employed. 

Out  of  the  thick  enveloping  fog  emerge  a  few  figures — archi- 
tects, artists,  ornamentalists,  not  merely  hack  commercial  design- 
ers— who  sought  to  revive  sounder  methods  of  construction, 
halt  the  revolting  orgy  of  ornament  and  raise  the  appallingly  low 
level  of  taste.  Pugin,  by  far  the  most  gifted  of  the  early  reformers 
and  an  extreme  implacable  zealot,  died  in  1852,  driven  mad 
by  unceasing  labour.  But  the  influence  of  his  example  and  propa- 
ganda persisted  in  the  'Early  English'  or  'Modern  English 
Gothick',  a  free  adaptation  of  his  style  and  of  that  of  his  disciple 
Crace,  which  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  middle  sixties.  Recti- 
linear forms  were  favoured  for  massive  sideboards,  cupboards 
and  cabinets,  panel-framed  and  constructed  on  mediaeval  lines. 
Among  the  chief  exponents  of  the  full-blown  style  were  Bruce 
Talbert,  Charles  Eastlake,  nephew  of  Sir  Charles,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  well  known  to  students  of  architec- 
ture as  the  author  of  A  History  of  the  Gothic  Revival  (though  his 
name  in  connection  with  it  is  not  mentioned  here);  Richard 
Charles  and  Philip  Webb,  the  architect  who  designed  furniture 
for  Morris's  firm — sometimes  in  a  highly  personal  idiom,  at 
others  mainly  to  provide  large,  plain  surfaces  for  Pre-Raphaelite 
painting. 

The  authors  hoW  that  some  of  the  credit  that  belongs  to  Charles 
as  a  pioneer  (he  launched  his  serial  publication  the  Journal  of 


Design  in  1 860)  has  been  monopolised  by  his  better  known  con- 
temporaries; but  there  is  not  much  credit  to  be  shared  out.  If  the 
Gothic  Revival  'produced  so  little  on  which  our  eyes  can  rest 
without  pain',  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  relief  by  contemplating 
the  domestic  furniture  of  its  later  phase:  indeed,  an  eminent 
critic  has  observed  that  with  it  we  enter  'a  nightmare  world'. 

These  designers  were  seeking  a  reinterpretation  for  contempor- 
ary needs  of  the  style  of  another  way  of  life  and  of  a  far  distant 
age.  They  could  not  reanimate  it,  but  their  patrons  readily 
accepted  a  skilfully  embalmed  corpse  from  which  the  spirit  had 
long  since  fled.  A  house  built  and  furnished  to  the  design  of| 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  who  in  fertility  of  invention  and  learning 
far  excelled  the  later  exponents,  is  well  calculated  to  test  the  success 
of  the  attempt  to  domesticate  Gothic  for  the  Early  Victorians. 
The  present  writer  recalls  such  a  house,  with  its  angular  furniture 
carved  with  cusping,  crockets  and  finials  in  yellow  varnished  oak,  I 
which  had  not  changed  colour  in  the  course  of  a  century,  set 
in  an  all  too  congruous  environment  of  Pugin's  panelling  andi 
chimneypieces  of  stone.  How  could  that  fiery,  dedicated  spirit 
producer  whole  decorative  scheme  so  utterly  dead?  One  sighed) 
in  vain  for  the  light-hearted  fantasy  and  unorthodox  wayward  j 
charm  of  the  Walpolian  Rococo-Gothic  version  of  the  style. 

The  authors  detect  a  notable  improvement  in  design  and  crafts- 
manship after  the  Great  Exhibition,  brought  about  by  thei 
employment  of  French  designers  and  craftsmen,  and  already 
apparent  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  '55.  French! 
cabinet-makers  sought  to  rival  the  technical  achievements  of  the 
great  French  maitres  ebenistes,  and  some  of  their  copies  are  highly] 
deceptive;  while  for  the  costly  Louis  Phillipe  and  Second  Empirei 
furniture  historic  sty  les  were  ingeniously  reinterpreted.  Thesq 
alien  influences  helped  to  stimulate  a  revivalist  movementJ 
Leading  makers,  conscious  of  the  bankruptcy  of  invention, 
harked  back  to  the  styles  of  Chippendale,  Adam  and  SheratonJ 
plagiarizing  freely  from  earlier  models  with  varying  degrees  on 


success. 


Papier-mache  dressing  table,  decorated  with  painted  design  and  inlaid  witl 
mother-of-pearl.  (Mrs.  Hughes.) 
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A  group  oi  such  atavistic  furniture  made  by  Holland  and  Sons 
for  R.  1  [.  Thornton  of  Sidmouth  in  the  late  sixties,  and  still  in  the 
possession  ot  a  descendant,  is  illustrated.  If  in  this  and  other  speci- 
mens the  motives  are  oddly  mixed  and  the  proportions  in  some 
instances  are  open  to  criticism,  the  eraftsmanship  leaves  nothing 
to  he  desired.  And  it  is  no  less  remarkable  in  the  enormous  satin- 
wood  Adamesque  cabinet  made  by  Wright  and  Mansfield, 
designed  by  a  'Mr.  Cross'  and  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
'67,  just  a  hundred  years  after  Adam  designed  the  exquisite  inlaid 
satmwood  furniture  for  Harewood,  Nostel  and  Osterley.  Super- 
lative craftsmanship  truly  is  not  enough.  The  clutter  of  ornament 
— coloured  marquetry,  gilt  mouldings,  couchant  sphinxes,  ram- 
leaded  terminals  and  Wedgwood  plaques — on  this  star  exhibit 
in  the  revived  neo-classic  style  was  such  as  to  make  Adam  turn  in 
ns  grave.  It  will  shortly  be  exhumed  from  the  vaults  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

When  not  copying  or  adapting,  the  mid- Victorians  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  mainly  in  objects  of  a  utilitarian  kind.  Their 
Davenports,  Canterbury's,  What-Nots,  small  occasional  tables, 
chairs  with  balloon  backs  and  furniture  constructed  out  of  bent 
wood  (in  anticipation  of  the  modern  tubular  variety)  by  purpose 
and  form  frustrated  the  insatiable  passion  for  ornament. 

To  the  oft-told  tales  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  and  the 
emergence  of  Art  Nouveau,  the  style  of  Voysey  and  Mackintosh 
(perhaps  more  repellent  in  its  mannered  simplicity  than  down- 
right shameless  Victorian  vulgarity)  the  authors  have  little  of 
significance  to  add.  At  the  end  of  the  period  they  pay  a  fully 
deserved  tribute  to  such  reformers  as  Gimson,  Barnsley,  Lethaby, 
Ashbee  and  Ambrose  Heal,  who  designed  practical  furniture 
purged  at  last  of  redundant  ornament;  simple,  practical  and 
admirably  made. 

There  is  a  useful  chapter  on  technique,  largely  devoted  to  the 
polychrome  lure  of  papier-mache,  and  another  on  'The  Victorian 
Home'.  The  few  surviving  specimens  furnished  and  equipped  on 
a  lavish  scale  tell  us  far  more  than  this  bald  narrative  of  social  con- 
ditions and  a  way  of  life  which  for  a  later  generation  is  barely 
imaginable. 

The  more  ardent  devotees  of  the  rapidly  growing  cult  are 
doomed  to  find  Victorian  Furniture  distressingly  heretical.  They 
will  have  expected  a  blessing,  but  the  authors,  reversing  the 
performance  of  Balaam,  come  perilously  near  to  pronouncing  a 
curse.  The  commentary  almost  throughout  is  frankly  derogatory, 
and  the  most  severe  strictures  are  quotations  from  disillusioned 
ontemporaries.  Adverse  judgements  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  characteristics  of  the  period  passed  in  review.  This 
?ook  is  a  conscientious  and  instructive  survey  of  one  small 
corner  of  what  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  has,  when  surveying  a  large 
irea,  aptly  described  as  'the  mud  flat  of  Victorian  taste'. 

To  examine  the  causes  of  this  long-drawn-out,  disastrous  de- 
cline would  be  a  formidable  undertaking.  The  conventional 
xplanation  which  makes  the  Industrial  Revolution  responsible 
or  the  degradation  of  design  is  far  too  facile ;  nor  is  the  assertion 
convincing  that  when  furniture  'was  made  from  designs  invented 
pn  a  drawing  board,  it  can  be  said  that  furniture  making  changed 
rom  a  craft  to  an  industry'.  Many  original  drawings  for  furniture 
3y  artist,  architects  and  cabinet-makers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
survive,  and  the  designs  in  pattern-books  are  only  drawings  at 
Dne  remove.  Had  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  realised  how  strictly 
limited  must  inevitably  be  the  demand  for  costly  hand-made 
furniture,  and  supplied  designs  suitable  for  mass-production  by 
the  machine,  the  authors  think  that  'an  original  contemporary 
style,  which  could  have  been  adopted  by  the  whole  of  the  furni- 
ture trade,  might  have  come  about'.  But  again  it  might  not: 


Satinwood  cabinet  with  gilt  mounts  and  Wedgwood  plaques.  By  Wright 
and  Mansfield;  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1867.  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

the  nature  of  the  demand  was,  and  still  is,  the  decisive  factor. 

Mr.  Whineray  (who  one  takes  to  be  by  far  the  more  enthusias- 
tic of  the  collaborators)  writes  in  the  Preface  that  'it  will  be  a 
tragedy'  if  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  delays  longer  in 
opening  a  gallery  of  Victorian  decorative  art.  It  can  be  reasonably 
maintained  that  in  a  national  museum  primarily  devoted  to  the 
decorative  arts  every  phase  of  taste  (or  the  lack  of  it)  should  be 
shown.  That  must  be  the  justification  for  the  recent  display  of  the 
selection  of  abominable  artefacts  commemorating  the  '62 
Exhibition — abominable  if  traditional  standards  may  be  held  to 
have  any  objective  validity.  But  another  point  of  view  is  neatly 
summed  up  in  a  protest  addressed  by  some  distinguished  corres- 
pondents of  The  Times  in  1901  against  a  proposal  to  devote  a 
monetary  bequest  to  procuring  for  the  museum  some,  represen- 
tative examples  'of  the  work  styled  l'Art  Nouveau'.  It  was,  they 
wrote  'in  danger  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  recognised  model 
which  has  received  the  approval  of  the  authorities  for  study  by 
students  and  designers,  and  the  harm  it  may  thus  produce  on  our 
national  art  cannot  be  easily  gauged'.  This  protest,  mutatis 
mutandis,  perhaps  still  retains  a  measure  of  cogency. 

There  are  nearly  300  photographic  illustrations  of  furniture, 
interiors  and  designs.  They  are  representative  and  admirably 
reproduced.  Yet  the  sequence  is  most  eccentric,  paying  scant 
regard  to  chronology  or  type.  The  authors  pursue  their  way  over 
the  area  of  'the  mud  flat'  allotted  to  them  with  a  suitably  flat- 
footed  prose. 
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The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  (after  Titian),  painted  by  Alfred 
Stevens  in  Italy  in  1839. 
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Alfred 
Stevens' 
'Martyrdom 


A  DISCOVERY  BY 


PATRICK  SYNGE-HUTCHINSON 


TITIAN'S  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  was  painted 
between  1528  and  1530,  after  the  Confraternity  of  St.  Peter 
Martyr  had  decided  in  1525  to  replace  the  earlier  altar-piece  by 
Jacobello  del  Fiore,  and  Titian  had  been  victorious  in  competition 
with  Palma  Vecchio  and  Pordenone. 

This  painting,  described  by  contemporary  writers  and  later 
judges  as  one  of  Titian's  principal  works,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  night  of  16th  August,  1867.  A  record  of  it  has  been  pres- 
erved in  various  engravings,  and  a  copy  by  Cigoli  was  placed  on 
the  original  site.  There  are  also  preliminary  sketches  by  Titian. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  copy  was  made  by  the  English 
master  Alfred  Stevens,  who,  in  1833  at  the  age  of  15,  journeyed 
from  Blandford  Forum  to  Italy.  There,  with  ^60  subscribed  by 
friends  and  a  local  patron,  he  embarked  upon  a  career  in  which 


supreme  achievement  was  to  meel  with  tragic  misunderstanding 

tli.U  brought  about  Ins  premature  death. 

1  lis  patron,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Best,  had  advised  the  boy  to  study 
the  works  ot  Salvator  Rosa,  but  Stevens' own  judgement  led  him 
to  neglect  this  advice,  and  his  attention  was  at  first  attracted  to 
the  work  ot  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  has 
remarked  that  his  copies  of  Andrea's  work  'doubtless  figure  on 
gallery  w  alls  as  original  pictures  by  the  "faultless"  master'. 

Stevens  remained  in  Italy  for  nine  years,  studying  principally  at 
Naples,  Florence,  Milan,  Venice  and  Rome  where  he  eventually 
worked  with  the  great  Danish  sculptor  Bcrtel  Thorwaldsen.  The 
copy  of  Titian's  'Peter  Martyr'  was  made  in  1839  when  the  young 
artist  w  as  2  1  years  of  age.  This  date  is  recorded  by  his  devoted 
friend  and  biographer  Hugh  Stannus,  who  states:  'towards  the 
end  of  this  year  (1839),  he  made  his  way  to  Venice,  where  he 
remained  about  six  months  copying  pictures.  He  appears  to  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  Tiziano,  and  to  have  imitated  him  so 
faithfully  that,  when  certain  of  his  copies  were  lately  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  sug- 
gested that  they  were  old  Italian  copies  which  Stevens  had 
purchased!  The  more  important  of  these  copies  were  the 
'Assumption'  of  the  Frari  (now  in  the  Accadernia)  and  the 
Peter  Martyr'  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (since  destroyed)'.1 

On  his  return  to  England  Stevens  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  Government  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House.  The 
financial  embarrassments  from  which  he  was  never  to  escape  were 
already  beginning  to  accumulate,  and  his  more  recent  biographer, 
|K.  R.  Towndrow,  tells  of  how,  soon  after  joining  the  staff 
Stevens  mentioned  to  le  Jeune  (a  close  friend  and  fellow-master) 
pow  anxious  he  was  about  four  of  his  copies  from  Titian  which 
sometime  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  pawn  for  .£5.  Le  Jeune 
offered  at  once  to  lend  him  the  .£5  to  redeem  his  work,  and 
Stevens,  in  delight  and  gratitude  brought  the  four  canvases  to 
his  friend  insisting  that  he  should  have  them  until  the  loan  could 
be  repaid  in  a  few  months  time.  Towndrow  continues  'two  of 
those  exquisite  copies,  the  Uffizi  Venus  and  the  Presentation  oj  the 
Virgin  at  Venice,  are  now  in  the  care  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  The  two  others,  the  'Peter  Martyr'  and  the  'Assump- 
tion', have,  with  many  other  copies  of  technical  and  historical 
value,  disappeared,  and  form  part  of  the  considerable  material 
which  awaits  rediscovery  and  protection'.2 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  present  writer  not  only  to 
add  the  former  of  these  two  works  to  his  own  collection,  but  also 
to  trace  the  record  of  its  history  until  the  present  time.  The 
picture  remained  in  Stevens'  possession  until  his  death  in  1875 
and  was  described  as  follows  in  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Fisher's 
catalogue  of  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  his  studio  held  in  1877: 

Lot  22.  'Peter  Martyr'  a  fine  copy,  after  the  original  in  Venice, 
by  Titian,  since  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  buyer  at  fifteen  guineas,  was  Hugh  Stannus  acting  on 
behalf  of  Penrose.3 

It  is  next  described  in  Christie's  sale  of  Lord  Leighton's 
Collection  held  on  the  nth  July,  1896: 

Lot  307.  Alfred  Stevens — The  Death  of  Peter  Martyr,  after 
Titian — arched  top — 31  x  19:   From  the  Collec- 
tion of  Lord  Leighton  P.R.A.,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  by  the  artist. 
This  last  statement  is  obviously  a  mistake.  But  though  Stevens 
thought  little  of  the  Academy,  its  President  was  an  ardent 

1  Alfred  Stevens  and  his  Work,  by  Hugh  Stannus,  London  (1891),  p.  4. 

2  Alfred  Stevens,  a  biography  by  Kenneth  Roinney  Towndrow,  London  (1939). 
pp.  62-63. 

1  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose,  F.R.S.  (1817-1903),  architect  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  A 
:lose  friend  of  Stevens  during  his  work  on  the  Wellington  Monument  and 
spandrels  in  the  Cathedral. 


Engraving,  by  Martino  Rota,  of  Titian's  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
formerly  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice. 


admirer  of  his  genius  and  must  have  acquired  the  painting  from 
Penrose.  The  buyer  at  Christie's  was  Dunthorne  who  paid 
seventy  guineas. 

There  is  no  record  of  ownership  for  the  following  37  years, 
but,  in  1933  the  picture  was  again  offered  for  sale  by  Christie's 
and  was  bought  by  the  portrait  painter,  the  late  Miss  Margaret 
Lindsay  Williams,  for  eleven  guineas,  a  price  which  reflects 
the  depressed  state  of  the  market  at  that  time.  Another  factor 
which  detracted  from  a  proper  evaluation,  was  a  thick  coating 
of  dirty  brown  varnish  no  doubt  applied  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  sixteenth-century  work.  This  had  discoloured  so  much  as  to 
render  the  painting  almost  indiscernible.  Curiously  enough  it 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  this  condition  and  was  described 
in  the  sale  of  Miss  Williams's  effects,  held  on  14th  September, 
i960,  as:  'Titian  (School  of):  Massacre  of  a  Saint.  Mythological 
subject  with  figures  and  cupids,  in  a  wooded  landscape,  arched 
top  31  x  19'. 

Unrecognized  under  the  murky  varnish,  only  the  elaborately 
carved  giltwood  frame  caused  the  bidding  to  reach  the  ^30  paid 
by  your  contributor. 
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Sir  George  Clausen  R.A. 

His  'Country'  drawings 

J.  WOOD  PALMER 


THE  present  sale-room  craze  for  Victorian  art  and  the 
attendant  resurrection  of  Royal  Academicians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  long  been  anticipated  by  connoisseurs  of 
good  drawing.  Of  most  of  the  oil  paintings  the  less  said  the 
better:  sentimentality  and  moral  fervours  oozed  from  the  can- 
vases like  molasses,  and,  it  is  said,  occasioned  such  emotion 
among  the  gallery  public  of  the  period  that  their  eyes  were,  per- 
haps mercifully,  dimmed  by  comfortable  tears  to  the  truth  that 
the  works  proffered  for  their  approval  were  devoid  of  artistic 
merit.  This  slightly  hilarious  aspect  of  the  whole  business  has 
until  recently  tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
virtually  forgotten  artists  could  and  did  draw  with  extraordinary 
technique  and  power. 

Sir  George  Clausen  is,  within  his  range,  probably  one  of  the 
most  notable.  His  long  career  as  a  painter — he  was  born  in  1852 
and  lived  for  ninety-two  years — was  marked  by  several  felicities 
unfashionable  at  the  time  and  not  shared  by  his  contemporaries. 
For  inspiration  he  looked  to  the  French:  to  Corot  in  his  early 
days,  to  Manet  and  Degas  for  his  technical  approach,  and  for  the 
mood  of  his  work  to  the  humanitarianism  of  Millet.  This  set  him 
more  than  a  little  apart  from  the  main  stream  of  English  painting 
which  had  become  bogged  in  the  huge  studios  of  St.  John's  Wood 
and  Holland  Park.  He  preferred  to  follow  the  plein  airisme  of 
Bastien-Lepage  and,  very  naturally,  refused  to  swim  with  the 
turgid  flood  of  his  earliest  mentor,  Edwin  Long,  or  later  of 
Leighton  and  Millais  and  Alma  Tadema,  then  so  much  in  vogue. 
After  an  examination  of  his  paintings,  and  still  more  of  his  draw- 
ings and  pastels,  it  requires  no  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  real- 
ise what  an  artist  of  such  sensibility  and  integrity  must  have  felt 
faced  by  vistas  of  Babylonian  pillars  and  sultry  slaves,  Clytem- 
nestra  straight  from  the  bloody  bathroom  and  clearly  suffering 
from  Bright's  disease,  or  the  centurion  in  'Faithful  Unto  Death', 
surely  the  silliest  victim  in  all  pictorial  history,  sizzling  inside  his 
breastplates  in  the  doorway  of  the  burning  building  rather  than 
give  way  to  common  sense  and  run. 

Other  virtues  which  showed  his  independence,  and  particularly 
endeared  him  to  successive  generations  of  students  in  the  Royal 
Academy  School,  were  his  extreme  openness  of  mind  and  his 
willingness  to  learn  from  younger  painters  while  examining  and 
diverting  to  his  purpose  the  new  currents  in  art  which  later  in  his 
life  were  to  swamp  the  Academic  boat.  His  importance  in  art  his- 
tory lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  nineteenth- 
century  English  realists  in  that  he  found  his  pictures  instead  of 
making  them  in  the  studio. 

The  subjects  he  chose  were  simple:  farm  workers  in  the  fields, 
the  interior  of  barns,  the  scenes  at  harvest  time,  the  gentle  flat 
countryside  of  Essex  where  the  sky,  as  so  many  of  our  native 
painters  have  discovered,  plays  the  most  important  role.  His 
passion  for  light,  at  that  time  so  much  more  a  French  than  an 


English  preoccupation,  is  felt  as  much  in  his  charcoal  or  pencil 
drawings  as  in  any  work  involving  colour.  And  so  subtle  and 
truthful  is  his  realisation  of  atmosphere  that  it  is  possible,  in  his 
landscapes  and  from  the  quality  of  the  §unlight  or  shadow  falling 
on  his  figure  compositions  of  workers  in  the  fields,  to  judge  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  not  only  the  month  of  the  year  but  the 
time  of  day.  He  possessed  in  fact  a  sixth  sense  where  the  English 
country  and  the  life  of  the  countryman  are  concerned  and  was! 
able  to  communicate  this  knowledge  and  in  the  process  to  evoke 
the  same  indefinable  sense  of  regret  and  loss  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Tchekov  or  the  summer  music  of  Delius.  Only  artists  of  extra- 
ordinary purity  and  simple  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  can  give 
this  to  us. 

His  figure  drawings — the  men  ploughing  or  harvesting,  shor- 
ing up  ricks,  haymaking  in  the  meadows  or  returning  tired  from 
the  day's  work — inevitably  invite  comparison  with  Millet. 
There  is  sometimes  the  same  sentimentality  but  always  far  less  so 
in  his  studies  of  men  and  boys  or  children.  His  women,  unless 
they  are  peasants,  are  generally  as  chill  as  Puvis  de  Chavannes; 
they  could  never  be  kissed,  only  given  a  lily,  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it.  The  great  difference  is  that  whereas  Millet's 
peasants  are  caught  in  a  moment  of  time  and  may  stay  there  for 
ever  in  their  sabots,  Clausen's  are  seen  between  one  movement 
and  the  next.  This  gives  them  a  grace  that  is  at  times  so  vivid  as  to 
be  almost  balletic,  but  while  achieving  this  he  still  manages  to 
root  them  in  the  earth.  No-one  wielding  a  scythe  technically  and 
properly  can  be  other  than  graceful,  but  few  artists  in  Clausen's 
or  any  other  age  have  drawn  legs — or  trousers — with  such 
extraordinary  understanding  of  their  function.  His  figures  are 
always  at  once  graceful  and  fundamental. 

Nostalgia  is  looked  upon,  perhaps  rightly,  with  suspicion,  but 
sometimes  it  is  permissible  as  in  this  instance  to  recall  an  artist 
who  has,  with  superb  technique  and  poetry,  preserved  for  us  a 
country  world  where  shadowy  barns  were  full  of  piled  and  not 
baled  hay;  where  the  farm  labourer  took  with  him  into  the 
fields  a  gallon  of  cider  and  hunks  of  bread-an  d-cheese  rather  than 
Coco-Cola  and  sawdust  cakes  in  cellophane;  and  powder  blue 
butterflies  rose  in  a  cloud  from  red-gold  corn  that  knew  nothing 
of  the  insecticide  of  modern  life. 


THE  DRAWINGS 

1.  Study  for  'The  Barn  at  Deer's  Farm'.  Collection  Sir  George  Clausen  executors. 

2.  Study  for  'Tying  the  Sheaves'.  Collection  Edward  Le  Bas. 

3.  Study  for  'The  Harrow'.  Collection  Sir  George  Clausen  executors. 

4.  The  tired  mower.  Collection  J.  Wood  Palmer. 

5.  Study  of  harvesters.  Collection  Edward  Le  Bas. 

6.  Study  of  harvesters.  Collection  Sir  Ceorge  Clausen  executors. 

7.  Essex  landscape.  Collection  Sir  George  Clausen  executors. 
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i.  The  Belinda  print,  an  impression  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  2.  Salver  on  foot  (Tazza),  date  1708,  engraved  with  a  cartouche  of  the  'early 
silver  salver:  signed  W.H.  and  dated  1716.  The  British  Museum.  Baroque'  type:  mainly  composed  of  acanthus  foliage,  but  including  scale 

work,  masks,  shells,  etc.  Messrs.  S.J.  Shrubsole  Ltd. 


Hogarth  as  an  engraver  on  silver 

ANN  FORRESTER 


STUDIES  of  Hogarth's  engravings  on  silver  have  so  far 
produced  nothing  but  contradictions  and  paradoxes.  His 
most  important  authenticated  work,  the  Walpole  Salver,  is  listed 
in  contemporary  catalogues  and  is  unmistakably  in  his  style,  but 
it  has  not  been  fully  accepted  by  modern  critics  and  the  print  now 
quoted  as  evidence  of  his  earliest  major  engraving  on  silver,  the 
Belinda  print,  was  entirely  unknown  to  his  contemporaries  and 
is  probably  a  forgery. 

Much  of  this  confusion  is  a  result  of  the  voracious  demand  for 
Hogarth's  work  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Unscrupulous 
printscllers  bound  up  inferior  scraps  into  impressive  volumes  for 
which  they  charged  outrageous  prices.  Dealers  bought  silver 
engraved  by  Hogarth  which  was  broken  up  and  sold  in  separate 
portions  for  a  large  profit:  'A  silver  dish  by  Delemery  .  .  .  was 
afterwards  bought  at  Christie's  and  when  25  impressions  had 
been  taken  from  it,  it  was  cut  to  pieces'.1  The  high  value  of  such 
impressions  encouraged  forgeries  and  critics  constantly  warned 
the  public  against  inferior  or  fraudulent  prints  which  'with  a 
crafty  selection  of  paper  and  a  slight  attention  to  chronology  may 
overmaster  the  sagacity  of  the  ablest  connoisseur'.2  The  Belinda 
print  (No.  1)  is  a  rubbing  apparently  taken  from  a  salver  illus- 
trating a  couplet  from  Pope's  'Rape  of  the  Lock'.  It  shows 


Belinda  flanked  by  cherubs  above  a  large  cypher  of  the  letters 
A.P.  (possibly  for  Alexander  Pope),  with  demi-figures  on  each 
side.  It  is  dated  1716  and  signed  W.H.  but  it  is  the  signature  which 
first  makes  it  suspect.  Engravers  rarely  signed  their  work  and 
only  did  so  when  they  were  extremely  well-known.  In  17 16 
Hogarth  had  only  served  two-thirds  of  his  apprenticeship  and 
would  not  have  been  at  liberty  to  put  his  name  to  a  piece  even  if 
he  had  been  commissioned  to  engrave  it.  There  is  further 
evidence  about  a  print  by  Hogarth  connected  with  'The  Rape  of 
the  Lock'  in  a  letter  dated  about  1790: 3  'The  Hogarthomania  is  as 
violent  as  ever  .  .  .  The  Roman  Military  Punishments  were  sold 
for  £6  on  account  of  some  trifling  prints  in  it  by  Hogarth.  The 
same  auction  is  said  to  have  exhibited  a  fraudulent  impression 
from  a  piece  of  plate  pretended  to  have  been  Mr.  Pope's  with 
somewhat  about  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  engraved  on  it.  But  the 
Connoisseurs  would  not  bite.'  The  cypher  of  the  letters  in  the 
Belinda  print  is  larger  than  was  fashionable;  perhaps  to  underline 
the  fact  that  the  salver  belonged  to  Pope  and  the  engraving  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  catalogue  of  Hogarth's  work.  It  seems  possible 
that  a  series  of  spurious  rubbings  were  offered  for  sale,  the 
Belinda  print  being  one  of  them,  and  that  the  salver  from  which 
it  was  supposed  to  be  taken  never  existed. 
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3.  Tea  caddy,  date  c.  1720,  engraved  with  a  'later  Baroque'  cartouche, 
using  the  same  motifs  as  the  earlier  Baroque  engravings  but  in  a  clearer 
and  more  formalised  style.  Messrs.  S.J.  Shrubsole  Ltd. 


4.  'Hogarthian'  engraving,  incorporating  shells  and  acanthus,  with  two 
demi-figures  holding  fronds.  The  cartouche  is  from  a  cup  and  cover  by 
Paul  de  Lamerie.  Messrs.  Sotheby's. 


Hogarth  did  not  sign  his  engravings  on  silver  and  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  not  only  stylistic,  internal  evidence  but  to  support 
this  evidence  from  contemporary  documents,  catalogues,  letters, 
etc.  Often  the  silver  itself  has  been  lost,  leaving  only  a  rubbing  or 
copy,  but  there  are  enough  illustrations  extant  to  come  to  some 
conclusions  about  Hogarth  as  an  engraver  on  silver. 

When  he  became  independent  in  171 8  he  set  up  as  an  engraver 
of  book  plates,  shop  bills  and  coats  of  arms  on  silver.  His  ambition 
was  to  engrave  only  on  copper  so  that  the  work  would  be  printed, 
but  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  a  living  until  his  first  major 
success,  'The  Harlot's  Progress',  was  published  in  1732.  Until 
then  he  was  forced  to  go  on  accepting  other  commissions.  He 
modelled  his  style  on  the  French  pattern  books  then  circulating, 
particularly  those  of  Jean  Berain  who  was  by  far  the  most 
prolific  and  influential  of  the  French  designers.  Berain's  work  is 
typical  of  the  French  baroque  and  he  possessed  besides  a  particular 
lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch.  The  pattern  books  brought  the 
style  to  England  as  early  as  1695  and  baroque  motifs  became 
common  as  decoration  on  silver  both  in  engraving  and  flat 
chasing.  The  English  engravers,  however,  were  limited  by  their 
status  as  craftsmen  rather  than  artists  and  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  period  1700  to  1730  heraldic  rather  than  purely  decorative 
engraving  was  fashionable.  For  these  reasons  the  new  style 
developed  into  a  highly  formalised  one  rarely  used  with  the 
originality  of  the  French  engravers.  Even  so  the  English  heraldic 
cartouche  of  this  period  is  unmistakably  baroque,  profuse  but 
symmetrical,  using  acanthus  foliage,  shells  and  masks. 

The  earlier  types,  c.  1700  to  1710,  are  of  a  regular,  circular 
shape  mainly  composed  of  acanthus  scrolls  (No.  2).  The  later 
types,  c.  1715-1735,  are  less  elaborate  with  broken  opposite 
scrolls  and  each  element  of  the  design  separate  and  distinct  (No. 


3).  The  cartouche  generally  known  as  'Hogarthian'  is  one  which 
incorporates  two  classical  figures  symmetrically  placed  (No.  4). 
The  term  is  inexact  since  Hogarth  was  not  the  only  engraver  to 
adopt  this  design  although  he  used  it  almost  exclusively  in  his 
own  heraldic  work.  There  is  a  good  example  of  such  a  cartouche 
by  Hogarth  in  one  of  his  portfolios  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
is  a  rubbing  of  the  arms  of  the  silversmith  Paul  de  Lamerie  in 
which  the  design  is  very  like  that  of  illustration  No.  4  except  that 
the  demi-figures  are  holding  garlands  of  pendant  husks  instead  of 
fronds. 

The  connection  between  Hogarth  and  Lamerie  was  a  long- 
standing one.  As  far  as  is  known  all  Hogarth's  silver  engravings 
were  commissioned  by  Lamerie,  but  since  he  was  a  silversmith 
himself  and  was  very  much  influenced  by  Berain  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  of  the  'Berain/Hogarthian'  engravings  on  his 
silver  are  actually  by  Hogarth.  There  is,  however,  a  group  of 
engravings  on  Lamerie's  silver  made  between  171 8  and  1730 
which  appear  to  have  been  done  by  the  same  hand  and  which 
are  very  like  Hogarth's  known  work.  It  is  probable  that  this 
group  is  all  by  Hogarth  but  these  commissions  were  too  small 
to  be  included  in  a  catalogue  and  as  they  are  unsigned  they  can 
only  tentatively  be  attributed  to  him.4 

Hogarth's  work  is  distinctive,  not  because  of  its  content — the 
pattern  books  he  used  were  in  general  circulation — but  in  the 
greater  vigour  of  his  style.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  engraver  of 
'The  Rake's  Progress'  found  the  work  of  copying  heraldic 
animals  restrictive,  and  even  before  his  apprenticeship  was  over 
Hogarth  had  decided  that  to  engrave  on  copper  was  his  aim  and 
that  'to  attain  this  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  learn  to  draw 
objects  something  like  Nature  instead  of  the  monsters  of  herald- 
ry'.5 This  trend  towards  naturalism  is  more  obvious  in  the  larger 
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5.  'The  Arms  of  Ayala',  an  impression  taken  from  a  silver  salver,  authenticated  as 
having  been  engraved  by  Hogarth.  The  British  Museum. 


engravings.  'The  Arms  of  Ayala'  (No.  5)  includes  the  usual  shells, 
masks  and  acanthus  but  the  demi-figures,  representing  the  four 
seasons,  show  far  more  individuality  than  the  neutral  figures  in 
other  engravings  and  the  whole  feeling  of  the  work  is  more 
lively.  The  Walpole  Seal  Salver  (cover)  is  also  remarkably  free  in 
style  in  comparison  with  other  seal  engravings  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  The  salver  is  by  Lamerie,  date  1728,  and  is 
unsigned  but  traditionally  ascribed  to  Hogarth:  'The  Great  Seal  of 
England  with  a  Distant  View  of  London'.6  It  was  made  from  the 
Exchequer  Seal  rendered  obsolete  by  the  death  of  George  I  in 
1727,  and  which,  as  was  the  custom,  became  the  property  of  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was 
at  liberty  to  have  the  Seal  melted  down  and  made  into  a  piece  of 
plate.  There  has  been  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  the 
engraving  on  it  is  by  Hogarth ;  the  main  point  against  it  being  the 
fact  that  Horace  Walpole  did  not  mention  this  in  his  book 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England  (1762-71).  This  book  includes  a 
catalogue  of  Hogarth's  engravings  and,  since  the  salver  was 
originally  acquired  by  Walpole's  father  it  seems  odd  that  he 
ignores  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Oman  has  discussed  the  question,7  pointing  out 
that  Horace  Walpole  was  a  second  son  and  only  succeeded  to  the 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  nephew.  He  was  a  child  when  the  salver 
was  made  and  probably  never  saw  it  until  1 79 1 ,  when  he  inherited 
the  title.  The  piece  was  bought  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  1955  and  is  large  and  impressive  (19^  inches  square, 
weight  135  ozs.).  The  decoration  on  its  surface  gives  a  first 
impression  of  precision  due  to  the  carefully  executed  band  of  flat 
chasing  round  the  edge  consisting  of  trellis  work  interspaced 
with  masks.  Chasing  has  always  been  a  separate  craft  from 
engraving  and  the  chaser  today  occupies  the  same  position  as  the 


engraver:  that  is,  work  is  sent  out  to  him  by  the  silversmith. 
Lamerie  might  have  employed  a  chaser  in  his  workshop  or  have 
specially  commissioned  the  work,  but  in  either  case  the  outerband 
is  by  another  hand.  When  the  main  engraving  is  considered 
separately  (No.  6)  it  is  clear  that  the  style  is  definitely  Hogarthian. 
As  was  customary,  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  Seal  are  shown. 
This  was  traditional,  with  very  little  licence  allowed  to  the 
engraver.  The  spaces  above  and  below  the  seal  are  filled  with 
allegorical  figures,  Fortitude  above  crowned  with  laurels,  and 
Hercules  below  with  Calumny  and  Envy.  A  close  seal  engraving 
in  date  to  this  one  is  a  silver-gilt  tazza  made  by  William  Lukin  and 
engraved  by  Joseph  Sympson,  c.  171 5  (in  a  private  collection). 
This  also  bears  the  Great  Seal  of  George  I  with  Apollo  in  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun  above  and  Victory  surrounded  by  military 
trophies  below.  The  figures  are  finely  engraved  but  the  composi- 
tion is  stiff  and  lifeless  compared  with  that  of  the  Walpole  Salver 
in  which  Calumny  and  Envy,  very  like  some  of  Hogarth's  later 
caricature  figures,  are  seen  against  a  naturalistic  view  of  London. 

One  of  the  few  exceptions  to  Hogarth's  usual  style  is  an 
engraving  on  a  silver  tankard  belonging  to  a  club  of  artists  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  fact  that  this  is  decidedly  formal 
did  not  escape  Stcevens,  always  Hogarth's  most  waspish  critic, 
who  says  that  the  impression  has  fortunately  been  preserved 
because  of  its  elegance  and  aptness  of  content.  This  is  an  oblique 
comment  on  the  rest  of  Hogarth's  work  on  silver  which  Steevens 
felt  to  be  lacking  in  taste  and  restraint. 

The  quality  of  the  engravings  varies,  the  smaller  pieces  some- 
times show  evidence  of  carelessness  or  haste  with  parts  hammered 
out  and  re-cngraved.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  what  is  known 
about  Hogarth's  attitude  to  engraving  on  silver.  The  larger 
pieces,  though  free  in  style,  are  finely  engraved.  Initially, 
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6.  The  Walpole  salver,  detail,  showing  the  centre  engraving  (The  whole  salver  is  illustrated  in  colour  on  this  month's  cover.)  The  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 


Hogarth  may  have  looked  on  this  work  simply  as  a  way  of  making 
a  living.  Yet  the  Seal  Salver  commission  was  a  sign  that  an 
engraver  had  reached  the  height  of  his  career  and  he  must  have 
been  pleased  to  accept  it.  It  may  seem  odd  that  the  master 
caricaturist  was  also  an  engraver  of  coats-of-arms  but  it  has  been 
said  that  heraldic  animals  are  animals  caricatured  and  it  may  be 
that  Hogarth's  monsters  are  not  so  remote  from  the  rest  of  his 
work. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Messrs.  S.J.  Shrubsole  for  their  assistance 
in  allowing  inspection  of  various  pieces  of  silver  and  access  to 
their  large  collection  of  photographs. 


NOTES 

1  'The  Genuine  Works  of  William  Hogarth',  John  Nichols  and  G.  Steevens,  1808, 
Vol.  II,  p.  295. 

2  Nichols  and  Steevens,  op.  cit.  Vol.  II,  p.  15. 

3  Nichols  and  Steevens,  op.  cit.  Vol.  II,  p.  36.  The  letter  is  from  Steevens  to  a  Mr. 
Urban  but  only  part  of  it  is  quoted  and  it  is  not  dated. 

4  The  Trcby  Bowl  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (see  The  Connoisseur  Period  Guides, 
Vol.  3,  plate  3  8 A)  has  been  attributed  to  Hogarth.  It  was  made  by  Lamerie,  date 
1723,  and  is  engraved  in  Hogarth's  style.  On  one  side  of  the  bowl  is  a  procession  of 
eleven  men  on  a  quayside  and  on  the  other  the  same  eleven  men  at  table,  drinking 
and  smoking.  The  engraving  is  unsigned  and  unrecorded,  and,  as  a  commission  as 
large  as  this  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  catalogues,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
with  certainty  as  Hogarth's  work. 

6  'Anecdotes  ofWilliam  Hogarth  written  by  Himself,  1833,  p.  3. 

6  'Biographical  Anecdotes  ofWilliam  Hogarth',  J.  Nichols,  1781,  p.  148. 

7  Apollo,  July,  1957. 
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The  Art  Market  Yesterday 

and  Today 


CLIMATIC  conditions — London  Smog — could  not  have 
been  more  unfavourable  for  Sotheby's  sale  of  modern  draw- 
ings, paintings,  and  sculpture  on  December  5.  Yet  despite  the 
failure  of  expected  buyers  from  Paris,  whose  aircraft  were 
grounded,  and  a  thinner  attendance  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  nearly  £225,000  was  paid  for  the  200  lots.  None  of 
the  work  on  offer  was  of  exceptional  merit;  much  of  it  would  not 
long  hence  have  been  ignored  by  dealers  and  the  cognoscenti  among 
collectors.  Particularly  gratifying  to  Sotheby's  was  the  sale,  at 
£2,800,  of  a  Dubuffet  collage,  Personnage  Aux  Macules,  sent  over 
from  Paris  by  its  French  owner;  for  only  that  week  at  a  sale  in 
Paris  several  Dubuffet  oils  had  to  be  withdrawn,  having  failed  to 
arouse  interest.  On  this  occasion,  an  untitled  ClyfFord  Still  made 
one  of  its  rare  appearances  in  the  sale-room  and  sold  at  -£3,600. 
The  two  Jean  Arp  sculptures  fetched  £1,800  and  £2,200  and  a 
Giacomo  Manzu  bronze,  executed  in  1961,  realized  £1,300.  A 
Marino  Marini  ceramic,  executed  in  1949,  made  £420.  Kokosch- 
ka's  Child  held  by  Two  Hands  fetched  £4,800  and  some  typical 
Paul  Klce  sold  well:  £2,600  being  paid  for  one  of  his  pastels  and 
£4,000  for  Schilf-Schiffe,  an  oil  on  paper.  A  Marc  Chagall  water- 
colour  sold  at  £2,900  and  a  Giacometti  plaster,  Project  for  a 
Celebrated  Person  realized  -£2,400. 

The  promise  of  a  notable  occasion  at  Christie's  on  November 
30  was  marred  by  the  last-minute  withdrawal  of  the  Countess  of 
Sandwich  Collection.  A  further  disappointment  awaited  the 
owner  of  Monet's  Lcs  Arceaux  Fleuris,  which,  although  making 
1  the  top  price  of  the  sale  at  £29,400,  fetched  much  less  than  it  did 
only  some  twelve  months  ago.  There  are  obvious  hazards  in 
offering  for  sale  so  soon  a  painting  for  which  a  very  handsome 
price  has  been  paid.  The  second  highest  price  of  the  sale  was 
£5>775  for  a  Marc  Chagall  black  chalk,  water  and  bodycolour 
titled  In  the  Country.  A  Paul  Signac — a  centenary  exhibition  is 
being  organized  this  year — of  the  year  1899  realized  -£4,725  and 
a  Pierre  Serusier,  dated  1893,  sold  at  £4,200.  A  Wilhclm  Lehm- 
bruck  terracotta  bust  of  a  woman,  executed  in  191 1,  sold  for 
' '  £3,670  • 

A  two-day  sale  of  700  selected  coins  was  held  in  Basle  by  Mun- 
zen  und  Medaillen  AG  on  November  16  and  17.  Renaissance 
papal  coins  made  record  prices.  A  Julius  II  double  ducat  secured 
:  £580;  a  two-and-a-half-fold  ducat  of  Leo  X's  successor  sold  at 
f   £915;  a  Benvenuto  Cellini  portrait  of  Clemens  VII  in  excellent 
I  condition,  normally  worth  about  £40,  made  £240  on  this 
1  occasion.  The  best  coin,  bearing  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
Falkenstcin  county  in  the  Harz,  went  to  a  Swiss  collector  at  £254. 
Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  coins  were  sold  on  the  second  day. 
The  coins  of  Greek  rulers  were  in  great  demand.  A  not  un- 


common but  rarely  beautiful  silver  coin,  with  the  portrait  of 
Alexander  the  Great  valued  at  about  £66,  went  under  the  ham- 
mer at  £170.  The  rare  silver  eight-sided  drachma  bearing  the 
head  of  Ptolemy  I  of  Egypt  (not  the  astronomer)  sold  at  £1,445. 
The  highest  price  ever  paid  at  auction  in  Europe  for  a  coin,  about 
£7,830  was  paid  on  this  occasion  for  a  gold  medal  weighing 
120  grammes,  commemorating  the  Olympic  Games  in  Mace- 
donia, A.D.  225-250 

The  fabulous  Chester  Beatty  Collection  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  gold  snuff  boxes  and  watches  and  other  objects  of 
virtu  at  Sotheby's  on  December  3  made  the  highest  prices  yet 
recorded  at  an  art  sale.  Top  price  was  £8,500  paid  for  a  Louis 
XV  architectural  snuff  box,  a  highly  chased  piece  in  four-coloured 
gold;  and  £4,000  was  given  for  an  English  eighteenth-century 
gold  and  enamel  snuff  box  by  Gabriel  Wirgman,  1772,  with 
enamels  painted  by  Moser.  The  same  box  was  bought  in  1942  for 
£350.  Another  Louis  XV  snuff  box,  with  canted  corners,  1778 
realized  £6,200;  a  gold  circular  snuff  box  by  Tiron,  1765,  with  a 
secret  compartment  in  its  base  containing  a  miniature  of  a 
woman,  made  £2,400.  A  gold  and  enamel  watch  and  chatelaine 
by  John  Scott,  London,  fetched  £1,250  and  a  Cabrier  watch 
mounted  with  gold  and  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  £1,400.  A 
clock  watch  by  Estancelin,  Honfleur,  1625,  made  £700  and  a 
one-handed  verge  watch  by  Joseph  Norris,  Amsterdam,  changed 
hands  at  £780. 

On  the  same  day,  Christie's  were  selling  some  interesting 
English  and  Continental  porcelain.  A  Meissen  figure  of  a  monkey 
by  Kirchner  made  £3,460,  and  a  Sevres  dessert  service,  painted 
with  birds  perched  on  trees — last  seen  at  auction  in  1953  when  it 
realized  £750 — now  fetched  £2,310.  A  Bilston  eighteenth- 
century  enamel  inkstand  decorated  with  flowers  and  insects  sold 
for  £420  and  a  Bottgcr  porcelain  teapot  and  cover  by  Ignaz 
Preissler,  £431. 

A  Fabcrgc  Bowenitc  cat  and  other  works  of  this  master  added 
lustre  to  Sotheby's  sale  on  December  to.  Among  the  lots  which 
had  made  previous  appearances  in  the  same  rooms  were  a  Swiss 
gold  and  enamel  musical  box  by  John  Rich,  sold  in  1943  for  £155 
and  now  sold  for  £780;  and  a  Louis  XVI  gold  and  enamel  snuff- 
box depicting  the  Departure  of  Helen,  which  made  £600,  a 
similar  one  being  sold  in  1957  for  £480;  a  double  miniature 
Fabcrgc  frame  realized  £750,  another  one  selling  in  February, 
1957,  had  made  £480.  A  Fabcrgc  upright  cigarette  case  by  the 
workmastcr,  Michael  Pcrchin,  was  bought  for  £550,  a  somewhat 
similar  case  by  the  same  workmaster  was  sold  in  July  1956  for 
£500.  The  Fabcrgc  Bowcnite  cat  from  the  Lady  Alington  Collec- 
tion, made  the  handsome  price  of  £2,900. — Alan  Osborne. 
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(Top  left)  Cornells  de  Heem.  Summer  Flowers  in  a  Glass  Vase,  64  X  51  5  cm.  Swiss  francs  32,000  (Galerie 
Fischer,  Lucerne).  (Top)  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode  with  ormolu  mounts,  stamped  Stumpff.  NF. 
90,000  (Hotel  Drouot,  Paris:  C-P.  Me.  Philippe  Couturier).  (Above)  Late  15th  century  limewood 
group  of  the  dying  Mary  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  S.  German,  94  cm.  high.  Swiss  francs  20,000  (Galerie 
Fischer).  (Left,  top)  Italian  majolica  dish  in  brightly  coloured  lustres,  mainly  blue  and  gold,  attributed 
to  (but  unsigned)  the  Maestro  Giorgio  Andreoli,  Gubbio,  c.  1525,  0  m.  205  diameter.  NF.  40,000,  an 
auction  room  record  (Palais  Galliera,  Paris:  C-P.  Me.  Etienne  Ader).  (Left,  below)  Italian  majolica  bowl 
with  portrait  of  a  young  girl  with  scroll  inscribed  Cintia  Bella,  the  letter  N  on  reverse,  the  mark  of  Maes- 
tro Cencio,  Castel-Durante,  lustred  at  Gubbio  c.  1530,  0  m.  24  diameter.  NF.  17,000  (Palais  Galliera:  C-P. 
Me.  Etienne  Ader). 
£1  =  Swiss  francs  12  •  10. 
£i  =  NF.  13  -73- 
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irop  left)  Madonna  and  Child  with  six  female  Saints,  by  a  Frankish  painter,  c.  1470,  known  as  the  Master  of  the  Maricntafeln,  wood,  59  ■  107-5  c,n-  DM. 
l2,ooo  (Weinmuller,  Munich).  (Above  left)  Young  Woman's  Head  in  a  Landscape,  by  Perugino,  57  5  x  315  cm.  Swiss  francs  80,000  (Galerie  Fischer). 
Pop  right)  The  Mountain  Road,  by  Pierre  Serusier,  signed  and  dated  1893,  28  X  23J  in.  ,£4,200,  a  record  price  for  this  artist  (Christie's).  (Above  right) 
|')ne  of  a  series  of  sixteen  panels  of  Chinese  eighteenth-century  wallpaper,  each  panel  about  93  inches  high  and  of  varying  widths,  Ch'ien  Lung,  ,£1,470 
Christie's). 
)i  =  DM.  11  18 
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(Above  left)  Pierre-Auguste  Renoir.  Bust  of  a  Young  Girl,  bronze,  9  inches  high,  one  of  three 
examples  executed  at  Cagnes  between  1914  and  1917.  ,£1,500  (Sotheby's).  (Above)  Philips 
Wouverman.  Hawking  Party,  27  X  32^  inches.  ,£2,300  (Bonham's,  London).  (Left)  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael.  Open  Landscape,  signed  16  x  16  inches.  ,£9,450  (Christie's).  (Bottom,  left)  Edgar 
Degas.  Head  of  a  Girl  with  Red  Hair,  pastel,  signed,  15^  x  15^  inches.  ,£5,000  (Sotheby's).  (Below) 
A  pair  of  famille  rose  figures  of  a  Boy  and  a  Lady,  40  and  42  inches  high,  on  giltwood  stands  and 
white  marble  bases,  ,£2,310  (Christie's). 


earh  success  with  scenery  and  costume  design 
toi  .1  production  ol  Macbeth,  has  since  written 
and  broadcast  on  art,  illustrated  a  number  of 
books,  produced  films  on  Leonardo  drawings 
and  Greek  sculpture,  practised  as  .1  painter, 
travelled  much,  and  taken  in  earnest  to  sculpture 
m  recent  years.  The  sight  of  a  blind  girl  finding 
her  way  round  .1  Manzu  exhibition  by  the  sense 
of  touch  first  impressed  him,  we  are  told,  with 
the  tactile  values  of  the  art.  In  the  last  ten  years  he 
has  produced  several  series  of  plastic  works; 
'figures  in  balance',  wax  and  bone  reliefs  and 
sculpture  inspired  by  legend,  examples  of  each 
being  given.  'There's  a  mind  behind  them'  is  a 
remark  quoted  in  an  appreciative  foreword.  The 
first  publication  of  a  new  firm  of  publishers,  the 
book  is  admirably  produced. — William  Gaunt. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITEC- 
TURE: By  Peter  Kidson  and  Peter  Murray. 
(London:  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.  Ltd., 
1962.  25f.) 

THE  sales  message  describes  this  book  as  a 
'  .  .  .  brisk  survey  of  outstanding  English  build- 
ings and  the  historical  problems  which  centre 
upon  them  .  .  .  intended  for  people  wishing  to 
visit  churches,  cathedrals,  and  country  houses'. 
'Brisk'  is  the  correct  word,  for  into  246  pages  are 
packed  over  thirteen  hundred  years  of  building 
history.  It  is  discursive,  analytical,  and  not  per- 
haps too  critical.  That  it  may  be  one  of  the  best 
popular  surveys  by  two  scholars  of  repute  is  to  be 
welcomed,  for  so  often  general  histories  are  of  a 
wishy-washy  nature. 

On  balance,  Dr.  Kidson's  part  (to  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages)  is  equivalent  in  depth  of 
examination  to  Dr.  Murray's  part  (from  the 
Middle  Ages).  It  would  have  been  useful,  how- 
ever, to  have  stated  more  specifically  just  what 
strata  of  the  reading  public  this  book  is  intended 
to  attract.  The  layman  will  find  parts  difficult  to 
consume:  for  example,  the  simplification  of  the 
analysis  of  Gothic  vault  construction. 

Your  reviewer  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
more  plans  in  Dr.  Kidson's  part  (only  one 
cathedral  and  four  Anglo-Saxon  buildings) 
which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  amplitude  of 
Dr.  Murray's  eighteen. 

Readers  will  find  a  clear  and  fair  statement  of 
architectural  history  here — quite  rightly  not  of  a 
controversial  nature.  Only  in  the  last  chapter 
does  the  book  lack  true  balance.  Here  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  reduced  to  one  paragraph.  This  is 
a  pity  when,  to  quote  Kidder  Smith,  'intellectu- 
ally the  contemporary  architectural  situation  in 
Great  Britain  is  on  one  of  the  highest  planes  in 
Europe'. 

In  conclusion,  may  your  reviewer  beg  gently 
to  chide  Dr.  Murray  for  three  statements? 
Raynham  Hall  can  be  described  as  Jacobean 
neither  in  plan  nor  in  elevation.  If  it  is  not  by 
(ones  then  it  comes  directly  from  the  vortext  of 
that  architect's  'Office  of  Works's'  classicism — 
particularly  from  Jones's  designs  for  the  Prince's 
Lodging  at  Newmarket  (c.  1619),  a  building  that 
can  certainly  lay  prior  claim  to  being  the  'first 
example  of  a  Palladian  villa  on  English  soil'. 
Historians  over-emphasise,  perhaps,  the  import- 
ance of  the  Queen's  House  in  that  critical  period 


of  English  architecture,  r.i620-f.i630 — a  decade 
when  the  building  remained  but  an  empty  shell 
only  one  storey  high.  Even  the  famed  loggia  must 
be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  30's  rather 
than  the  early  20's. 

We  still  know  far  too  little  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  seventeenth-century  country 
house.  Here  again,  the  designs  for  the  Prince's 
Lodging  must  remain  the  key  points  of  depar- 
ture for  Jones's  style.  Chevening  and  Coleshill 
are  certainly  two  problem  houses:  the  first 
would  seem  to  be  rather  of  c.  1650  than  of  c.  1630. 
The  evidence  for  the  early  date  has  never  been 
documented,  or  proven.  In  fact,  the  early  view  of 
the  house  shows  elevations  of  a  robustness  in 
contradiction  to  Jones's  classicism  of  the  post- 
1630's.  The  house  has  a  Rubensian  vitality  that  is 
not  distant  from  the  engravings  of  the  Palazzi  di 
Genova  (16 19).  In  its  context  the  Ham  House 
south  front  centre  is  a  relevant,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  example  of  these  proportions.  It  was 
built  c.  1638.  Must  we  still  associate  Jones  with 
Coleshill?  If  we  compare  it  with  Jones's  late 
style  there  would  appear  to  be  no  points  of 
common  contact.  Significantly,  Coleshill  is  a 
house  without  an  order.  Now  the  designs  made 
by  Jones  for  Coleshill  must  have  had  an  order,  as 
these  designs  exist  as  capitals  only.  Therefore 
your  reviewer  apologises  for  the  temerity  in 
suggesting  that  the  partly-built  house  pulled 
down  by  Sir  Roger  Pratt  was  probably  that 
designed  by  Jones!  These  small  criticisms  are 
trivial  of  a  book  that  attempts  to  put  over  a 
popular  history  of  English  architecture  by  a  fresh 
approach. — John  Harris. 

PALACES  AND  PROGRESSES  OF 
ELIZABETH  I:  By  Ian  Dunlop.  (London: 
Jonathan  Cape.  38s.  net.) 

ONE  of  the  most  industrious  sleuths  of  hetero- 
geneous data,  literary  and  historical,  was  John 
Nichols.  During  a  long  life  he  published  a  mass 
of  gleanings,  part  accurate  and  part  wildly 
speculative,  which  has  since  proved  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  writers  more  scholarly  than 
himself.  His  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  were  published  in  eight  volumes 
between  1812  and  18 14  and  his  Royal  Progresses 
and  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  three  quarto 
volumes  in  1823.  To  the  last  Mr.  Ian  Dunlop  is 
frankly  indebted  for  his  new  book.  What  Hall's 
Chronicles  were  to  Shakespeare's  historical  plays 
Nichols's  Royal  Progresses  are  to  Dunlop's 
Palaces  and  Progresses  of  Elizabeth  I.  By  which  no 
disparagement  is  meant  to  Mr.  Dunlop.  On  the 
contrary  his  book  is  original,  well  composed  and 
well  written.  It  is  informative  as  well  as  poetical. 

Were  it  not  that  exhaustive  descriptions  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  extraordinary  peregrinations 
round  the  English  counties  are  furnished  by 
Nichols  one  might  regret  that  Mr.  Dunlop 
devotes  less  than  half  of  his  short  book  to  the 
progresses.  The  first  part  is  given  up  to  some 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  five  principal  royal 
palaces,  Greenwich,  Whitehall,  Richmond, 
Hampton  Court  and  Nonsuch  as  they  looked  in 
Tudor  times.  Of  these  only  Hampton  Court 
survives,  although  much  extended  by  Wren. 
But  through  Mr.  Dunlop's  observant  eye  we 
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get  a  clear  and  somewhat  halcyon  picture  of 
these  vast  and  rambling  piles,  where  what  we 
call  creature  comforts  were  not  entirely  wanting. 
It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  distinguished 
foreigners  from  renaissance  Italy  were  often  as 
impressed  by  the  gothic  beauty  of  the  irregular 
towers  and  cupolas  of  Richmond  Palace,  where 
in  a  high  wind  the  weather  vanes  'became,  as  it 
were,  the  strings  of  an  Aeolian  harp  and  made 
strange  music  in  the  ear'  as  by  the  running  water 
laid  on,  (in  Gorhambury  House  indeed  in  every 
single  room). 

That  French  visitors  were  agreeably  taken 
with  Nonsuch  Palace  is  explained  by  Mr.  Dun- 
lop's  revelation  that  a  certain  Nicholas  Bellini 
from  Modena,  who  had  worked  for  Francois  I  at 
Fontainebleau,  was  decorating  rooms  for  Henry 
VIII  from  1541-44.  This  goes  some  way  to  con- 
firm Sir  John  Summerson's  opinion  that  the 
earliest  renaissance  decoration  in  England  was 
inspired  as  much  by  France  as  by  Italy. 

Mr.  Dunlop  explains  how  the  portentous 
establishments  of  the  palaces  and  great  houses 
frequented  by  Elizabeth  I  were  ordered  by  a 
hierarchy  of  officials  and  servants.  His  account  of 
a  dinner  served  for  Lord  Montague  at  Cowdray 
House  brings  before  our  eyes  the  ritual  and 
formality  of  a  wealthy  Tudor  household,  where 
even  a  Viscount  would  not  allow  the  kitchen 
servants  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  meat  cook- 
ing for  his  lordship  on  the  range.  Throughout 
the  book  the  dominating  figure  is  of  course  the 
Queen  herself.  We  begin  to  understand  the 
secret  of  this  extraordinary  woman's  hold  upon 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  her  subjects  high  and 
low.  In  laughing  at  or  scolding,  exhorting  or 
comforting  them,  she  was  always  the  mother  of 
her  people.  In  her  reign  the  cult  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  may  have  declined.  The  cult  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  was  in  some  respects  a  more  real  and 
immediate  substitute. 

In  a  final  chapter  Mr.  Dunlop  sums  up  the 
virtue  of  the  Elizabethan  mansion.  In  a  per- 
spicacious sentence  he  suggests  that  'sometimes 
the  houses  have  a  physical  beauty  which  is  not 
strictly  architectural,  but  depends  on  a  strange 
and  undefinable  affinity  with  the  landscape'. 
They  were  less  architectural  than  autochtho- 
nous. 'Sometimes',  he  continues,  'the  Eliza- 
bethans give  the  impression  that  they  were  not 
building  for  posterity.  Perhaps,  for  all  their  self- 
assurance,  they  felt  too  insecure.  Their  lands 
depended  upon  the  Protestant  succession,  and  up 
to  1587  the  heir  presumptive  was  a  Roman 
Catholic'.  Mr.  Dunlop  gives  us  much  food  for 
reflection  upon  the  elusive  and  inscrutable 
motives  of  our  Tudor  ancestors,  whose  buildings 
have  no  stylistic  counterpart  in  the  wide  world. 

The  only  disservice  done  by  the  publishers  is 
the  omission  of  numbers  to  the  plates. — James 
Lees-Milne. 

CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  CLOISONNE 
ENAMELS:  By  Sir  Harry  Garner.  (London: 
Faber  &  Faber.  70s.  net.) 

'THE  Master  Art  Craft'  of  the  world,  as  Sir 
George  Birdwood  once  designated  cloisonne 
enamel,  has  in  some  part  been  neglected  by  art- 
historians  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  so  fine  and 


comprehensive  a  work  on  the  subject  now  issued 
by  Faber  &  Faber  as  the  latest  addition  to  their 
series  of 'The  Arts  of  the  East'. 

Up  to  now  the  subject  has  been  relegated  to 
numerous  encyclopedia  paragraphs  which  tend 
to  be  repetitive,  or  sections  in  general  works  on 
Oriental  art  which  necessarily  in  so  vast  a  field 
can  spare  for  cloisonne  only  a  quite  minor  posi- 
tion. The  words  by  experts  in  specialist  journals 
and  introductory  essays  to  exhibitions  reach  a 
comparatively  minority  audience  and  often  deal 
primarily  with  details  important  to  research  and 
controversy.  Indeed,  the  interest  and  expertise  in 
this  art  tend  to  fall  somewhere  between  the 
scope  of  the  ceramists  and  the  enthusiasts  for 
metalwork  proper.  The  whole  history  of  the 
development  of  this  craft  is  in  fact  'the  constant 
struggle  by  the  craftsman  to  find  a  method  of 
associating  the  two  materials  glass  and  metal,  so 
different  in  their  physical  properties,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  durable  combination'. 

The  story  of  this  art,  so  old  in  man's  history,  is 
a  fascinating  one  and  the  distinguished  author 
combines  scientific  method  and  a  collector's 
warmth  for  his  subjects,  as  he  leads  us  through  the 
evolution  of  cloisonne  from  the  earliest  known 
attempts  of  men  to  supplement  jewellery  by 
coloured  enamels  in  place  of  precious  stones.  He 
outlines  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  traces 
the  earliest  known  appearance  in  Mycenaean 
Greece  with  the  proviso  that  'the  fragility  of 
enamel  work  has  been  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  amount  of  the  early  work,  and  it 
is  still  possible  that  earlier  examples  will  some 
day  be  discovered'.  From  thence  he  outlines  the 
spread  of  the  art  to  South  Russia,  its  appearance 
in  Celtic  work  and  influences  in  Europe,  the 
Byzantine  development,  and  the  Islamic  tech- 
nique which  is  thought  to  have  introduced  the 
art  to  the  East,  about  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
perfection  attained  in  China  and  follows  the 
development  of  cloisonne  to  the  peak  period  of 
attainment  hi  the  Ming  dynasty  through  the 
comparatively  uninspired  and  mechanical  work 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  right  on  to  the 
modern  Japanese  workers  and  musenshippo  or 
cloisonneless  enamels. 

Sufficiently  detailed  and  authoritative  for  the 
collector  but  lively  and  readable  for  a  more 
general  public,  this  must  be  considered  the 
standard  handbook  on  cloisonne.  At  the  same 
time,  Sir  Harry  Garner  makes  no  claim  to  have 
completed  the  research,  and  does  not  dogmatize 
on  theory  when  admitting  that  archaeology  of 
the  future  may  yet  produce  further  evidence  of 
work  which  even  precedes  the  earliest  examples 
of  Mycenae,  and  stating  that  'In  view  of  the 
shortage  of  information  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  the  conclusions  set  out  here  will 
stand  without  modification'. 

There  is  a  particularly  illuminating  chapter  on 
'Methods  of  Assessment' approaching  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  not  up  to  now  been  attemp- 
ted. Here  is  an  extraordinarily  anonymous  art, 
for  their  work  alone  bears  witness  to  the  skill  of 
these  numerous  craftsmen — pieces  may  carry  the 
stamp  of  a  dynasty  but  never  the  signature  of 
their  unknown  creator.  As  a  sidethought  on  the 
book  generally  it  would  have  been  helpful  to 


include  somewhere — even  on  the  end-papers — a 
table  of  the  Chinese  dynasties  and  dates  for  easy 
reference. 

Naturally  in  a  work  of  this  type  a  large  per- 
centage of  colour  plates  would  be  desirable  but 
the  six  included  are  excellent  and  supported  at 
the  end  by  ninety-six  pages  of  monochrome 
which  cover  a  wide  field  in  both  private  and 
museum  collections  and  amply  illustrate  the 
text. — M.  L.  Hillier. 


THE  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
ANCIENT  AMERICA:  By  George  Kubler. 
(Harmondsworth,  Middlesex :  Penguin  Books. 
378  pp.  Illustrated.  84s.) 

THE  Pelican  History  of  Art  series  under  the 
energetic  editorship  of  Dr.  Pevsner  continues  to 
produce  remarkable  and  authoritative  studies  on 
branches  of  art  and  architecture  which  might 
otherwise  be  neglected  by  half  the  English 
speaking  world.  This  addition  to  the  series  deals 
with  the  Mexican,  Maya  and  Andean  peoples 
over  a  period  of  approximately  3,000  years  from 
about  1500  B.C.  to  1500  A.D. 

Compared  with  most  of  the  periods  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  western  culture  this  is  a 
long  time  for  so  static  a  culture  to  remain  in 
existence  with  so  many  resemblances  between 
the  areas  under  review.  Its  nearest  counterpart  i 
with  its  monumentality,  its  dynastic  basis,  its  < 
complex  carving  and  its  concern  for  relating 
buildings  to  astronomy,  is  the  architecture  ofl 
Ancient  Egypt.  But  the  differences  are  consider- 
able and  serve  to  show  how  little  we  in  Europe 
understand  about  the  history  of  South  America 
— very  much  less  than  students  and  particularly 
architects  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  George  Kubler  is  professor  of  the  History  1 
of  Art  at  Yale  University.  He  has  appeared ; 
previously  in  the  Pelican  series  with  a  work  on 
the  art  and  architecture  in  Spain  and  Portugal  1 
and  their  American  dominions  and  he  is  authori- 
tative over  a  wide  range.  His  style  is  readable  and  , 
it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  subject  matter  is 
drawn  from  lectures.  His  method  is  direct  and 
simple.  The  chapters  are  arranged  by  geographi- 
cal regions  dealing  with  Mexico,  Central  Ameri- 
ca and  West  and  South  America  and  in  each: 
field   he   deals   with   architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  all  the  other  allied  subjects  relating  1 
to  these. 

As  in  many  great  cultures,  architecture  is  the 
dominant  art  and  it  is  an  architecture  which  is  in 
turn  influenced  strongly  by  sculpture. 

This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  pre-Copernican 
world  in  which  the  nation  of  the  world  as  the 
centre  of  the  universe  produced  an  architecture 
which  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  outside 
shape  and  decoration  of  the  buildings.  As  Mr. 
Kubler  rightly  says,  we  have  been  so  concerned 
in  our  own  rime  of  architecture  as  a  form  of 
shelter  and  so  suspicious  of  the  political  implica- 
tions of  monumental  architecture  that  we  have 
almost  ceased  to  evaluate  the  monumental  as  a. 
valid  expression  of  a  society.  There  is  certainly 
no  failure  to  evaluate  these  qualities  in  any  of  the 
groups  which  Dr.  Kubler  describes. 

The  other  subjects  which  are  dealt  with  fully 
and  very  attractively  illustrated  are  on  the  large 
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scale  town  planning  and  the  grouping  of  build- 
ings and  on  the  other  the  minor  and  craft  arts  of 
pottery,  textiles  and  jewellery. 

The  book  contains  tour  maps  and  three 
chronological  tables  all  extremely  useful  to  those 
who  are  not  at  .ill  sure  where  or  when  South 
American  art  nourished,  a  large  number  of 
photogra  phsand  carefully  drawn  diagrams.  There- 
is  .1  very  full  bibliography  and,  as  always  in  this 
series,  a  reliable  index. — Denys  Hinton. 

THE  WEBLEY  STORY:  By  William  Chip- 
chase  Dowell.  (Leeds:  Skyrac  Press  Ltd.,  4to. 
£5  5s-  net.) 

WHAT  James  E.  Serven  did  for  the  'Colt 
clique'  Mr.  Dowell  has  now  done  in  his  detailed 
and  lavishly  illustrated  book  for  the  student  of 
Webley  pistols.  It  is  the  outcome  of  many  years 
of  dedicated  study  while  the  author  was  forming 
an  unrivalled  collection  which  he  draws  on  for 
most  of  his  illustrations.  The  result  is  the  first 
important  study  of  the  pistols  produced  by 
succeeding  generations  of  the  Webley  firm.  Un- 
fortunately the  chronicler  of  the  Webley  did  not 
have  such  a  mass  of  early  records  and  correspon- 
dence to  consult  as  did  the  students  of  the  Colt 
Company.  This  unavoidably  gives  the  text 
something  of  the  flavour  of  a  catalogue  but  one 
that  can  be  relied  on  to  answer  almost  every 
technical  question  that  a  reader  might  have  con- 
cerning the  actual  arms.  As  a  bonus,  the  book 
includes  an  account  of  ammunition  and  the 
cartridges  used  in  British  pistols  together  with 
conversion  tables  and  an  abstract  of  relevant 
patents. 

One  would  have  welcomed  some  document- 
ation giving  the  sources  of  the  author's  evidence 
and  several  questions  about  the  early  personal- 
ides  involved  remain  unanswered,  but  these  are 
minor  criticisms.  It  will  be  a  very  long  time 
before  any  author  attempts  to  improve  on  The 
Webley  Story.— William  Reid. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

A  Handbook  of  Graphic  Reproduction  Processes. 
Felix  Brunner.  Tiranti,  London.  £6.0.0.  380 
pages,  8  in.  X  8f  in.  Letterpress  and  offset  print- 
i  ing  by  Aschmann  &  Scheller  AG,  Zurich. 

As  a  picture  book,  or  anthology  of  illustra- 
tions, this  volume  is  superb,  but  as  a  technical 
■  guide  (which  it  purports  to  be)  it  is  sad  to  have  to 
'  say  that  it  fails,  because  it  is  not  comprehensive 
'  and  because  it  is  written  from  a  biased  and  dog- 
f  made  viewpoint :  the  viewpoint  that  says :  'The 
I  technique  of  wood  engraving  ...  is  held  in  low 
'esteem  by  art  historians  and  collectors'  (p. 61); 
'This  method  of  printing  (Embossed  printing 
I  with  engraved  steel  plates)  cannot  be  used  for 
'  original  graphic  art'  (p.  172) ;  'Prints  produced  by 
this  method  (pochoir)  are  of  negligible  value, 
J  but  unfortunately  there  are  such  works  by  well- 
'  known  modern  artists'  (p.  176) ;  'a  transfer  cannot 
I  be  regarded  as  original  graphic  art'  (p. 200)  ;  'it 
'  will  be  found  that  only  a  minority  of  colour 
prints  deserves  to  be  called  original  graphic  art' 
l(P-32o). 


If  the  author  were  not  so  dogmatic  and  ob- 
sessed with  the  desire  to  lay  down  the  law  about 
what  is  and  is  not  'original  graphic  art',  he  would 
have  devoted  more  space  to  providing  what  he 
has  nearly  achieved,  a  really  helpful  guide  to 
determining  by  what  process  a  given  print  has 
been  made — how,  for  instance,  to  tell  with  any 
certainty  an  engraving  on  copper  from  one  on 
steel,  or  an  etching  on  copper  from  one  on  stone. 

Oceanic  Sculpture  (The  Sculpture  of  Melanesia, 
45s.)  is  the  fourth  volume  of  The  Acanthus 
History  of  Sculpture,  published  by  the  Old- 
bourne  Press.  Besides  a  short  text  by  Carl  A. 
Schmitz,  it  contains  thirty-two  full  page  photo- 
graphs by  F.  L.  Kenett,  superbly  printed  in 
photogravure  by  Joh  Enschede  en  Zonen  at 
Haarlem.  Only  two  of  the  objects  photographed 
are  in  Britain  (in  the  British  Museum),  the  rest 
are  all  in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  and  will 
therefore  be  unfamiliar  to  most  English  readers. 
The  supremely  high  quality  of  the  photography 
and  the  printing  make  the  pages  of  this  book  an 
exciting  visual  experience. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

A  Dictionary  of  Egyptian  Civilization:  By 

Georges  Posener.  With  the  assistance  of  Serge 
Sauneron  and  Jean  Yoyotte.  London :  Methuen 
&  Co.  48s.  net. 
Architecture  the  indispensable  art:  By  W.  R. 
Dalzcll,  A.R.C.A.  London:  Michael  Joseph 
Ltd.  30s. 

Report  of  the  National  Gallery.  January 

i960 — May  1962.  London:  The  Trustees  of 

the  National  Gallery.  2s.  6d. 
The  Testament  of  Daedalus:  By  Michael 

Ayrton.  With  a  Foreword  by  Rex  Warner. 

London:  Methuen  &  Co.  21s.  net  (in  U.K. 

only). 

Jamaica:  Photographs  by  Francis  Stoppelman. 
London:  Ernest  Benn  Ltd.  52s.  6d.  net. 

L'art  romain:  By  Gilbert-Charles  Picard. 
Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France  (108 
Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Vie). 

The  Contact  History  of  Art:  Edited  by  Andre 
Held  and  D.  W.  Bloemena. 
Renaissance  Painting:  By  Franco  Russoli. 
Translated  by  Angus  Malcolm.  Greek  Paint- 
ing: By  Pierre  Devambez.  Translated  by  Jean 
Steuart.  London:  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson. 
12s.  6d.  net  each. 

Melchior  Lorck.  Drawings  from  the  Evelyn 
Collection  at  Stonor  Park,  England  and 
from  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings, The  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Copenhagen.  Catalogue:  By  Erik  Fischer. 
Copenhagen:  The  Royal  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
Solvgade). 

Old  Hungarian  Enamels:  By  Sandor  Mihalik. 

Agents:  W.  Heffer  &  Sons  Ltd.,  3  &  4,  Petty 

Cury,  Cambridge.  15s. 
Haban    Pottery:    By    Bela  Krisztinkovich. 

Agents:  W.  Heffer  &  Sons  Ltd.  15s. 


Ancient  Glass:  By  Frederic  Ncuburg.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Michael  Bullock 
and  Alisa  Jaffa.  London :  Barrie&  Rockliff.  84s. 

Papier-Mache  in  Great  Britain  and 
America:  By  Jane  Toller.  London:  G.  Bell  & 
Sons  Ltd.  35s.  net. 

Japanese  Homes  and  Their  Surroundings: 
By  Edward  S.  Morse.  New  York:  Dover 
Publications  hie.  S2.00.  U.K.:  Constable  & 
Co.,  London. 

Oriental  Rugs.  A  Complete  Guide:  By 

Charles  W.  Jacobsen.  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Rut- 
land, Vermont,  U.S.A.:  Charles E.  Tuttle  Co. 
Distributed  in  Great  Britain  by  Prentice-Hall 
Internarional  Inc.,  28  Welbeck  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.i.  80s.  U.S.A. :  Sio.oo. 
Sculpture  in  Wood:  By  P.  Edward  Norman. 
London:  Alec  Tiranti.  Paper  back,  10s.  6d. 
Cloth,  1 8s. 

Monitor.  An  Anthology:  Edited  and  intro- 
duced by  Huw  Wheldon.  London:  Mac- 
donald  &  Co.  18s. 

The  Craftsman  in  Wood:  By  Edward  H. 
Pinto.  London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons  Ltd.  30s.  net. 

Dutch  and  Flemish,  Netherlandish  and 
German  Paintings  in  the  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery.  Catalogue.  Two  volumes,  text 
and  illustrations.  Introduction  by  Hamish 
Miles.  Glasgow:  Glasgow  Museums  and  Art 
Galleries.  10s.  each  volume. 

The  Tate  Gallery:  By  John  Rothenstein.  Lon- 
don: Thames  &  Hudson  (World  of  Art 
Series).  35s.  net. 

The  Private  Library.  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Private  Libraries  Association.  Vol. 

4.  No.  4.  Hon.  Editor:  Philip  Ward,  28 
Parkfield  Crescent,  North  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

The  Collectors'  Glossary  of  Antiques  and 
Fine  Arts:  By  J.  R.  Bernasconi,  J.P.  London: 
The  Estates  Gazette  Ltd.  (28  Denmark  Street, 
W.C.2.)  40s. 

The  Social  History  of  Art:  1.  From  Pre- 
historic Time  to  the  Middle  Ages:  By 

Arnold  Hauscr.  London :  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  10s. 

William  Rothenstein.  The  Portrait  of  an 
Artist  in  his  Time:  By  Robert  Speaight. 
London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  (Publishers) 
Ltd.  63s.  net. 

Eero  Saarinen  on  His  Work:  Edited  by  Aline 
B.  Saarinen.  London:  Yale  University  Press. 

90s. 

Of  Divers  Arts.  The  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures 
in  the  Fine  Arts,  National  Gallery  of  Arts, 
Washington,  1959:  By  Naum  Gabo.  Lon- 
don: Faber  &  Faber.  52s.  6d. 

Antique  Jewellery  from  the  second  to  the 
eighth  century:  By  Etienne  Coche  de  la 
Ferte.  Berne:  Hallwag.  Distributors  in  U.K.: 
Edward  Stanford  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Shipcarvers  of  North  America:  By  M.  V. 

Brewington.  Barrc,  Mass.,  U.S.A.:  Barrc 
Publishing  Co.  $12.00. 

Creative  Development.  Five  Lectures  to 
Art  Students:  By  Reg  Butler.  London: 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  10s. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Sir  James  Mann  :  The  Lacock  Cup 
Le  Nain  and  the  Norfolk  Collection 


MANY  deserving  and  sincere  tributes  have 
been  paid  to  the  late  Sir  James  Mann, 
K.C.V.O.,  who  died  in  London  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  aged  65.  Just  how  wide  is  the  gap  left 
in  the  ranks  of  leading  international  art-his- 
torians, those  in  the  museum  world,  and  amongst 
those  who  freely  give  their  time  and  expert 
knowledge  to  voluntary  service  on  official 
committees  is  now  more  than  ever  appreciated. 

James  Mann  was  a  truly  great  museum 
official,  especially  as  the  distinguished  Director 
of  the  Wallace  Collection.  He  also  brought  a 
tremendous  impressiveness,  dignity  and  meaning 
both  to  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Tower 
of  London  Armouries  and  to  his  particular  associ- 
ation with  the  Royal  Works  of  Art.  He  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Wallace  Collection  in 
1936,  to  the  Tower  Armouries  in  1939. 

Because  of  the  exceptionally  wide  scholarship 
of  the  arts  which  he  possessed,  Mann  was  in 
constant  demand  for  service  on  public  bodies, 
including  the  Historic  Buildings  Council  for 
England,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
(of  which  he  was  an  admirable  Director  and 
later  President  from  1944  to  1954),  the  College 
of  Arms,  the  National  Buildings  Record,  the 
Historic  Churches  Preservation  Trust,  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  and  also 
as  a  valuable  member  of  the  Royal  Mint  Advisory 
Committee.  The  list  is  as  impressive  as  was  his 


service  to  any  committee  on  which  he  elected 
to  serve. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  know  Mann 
personally,  however,  were  aware  not  only  of 
his  kindly  disposition  and  quick  understanding 
of  any  problem,  but  of  the  breadth  of  scholar- 
ship displayed  in  discussing  his  favourite  subject : 
the  study  of  arms  and  armour.  This  was  an 
aspect  of  art  upon  which  he  wrote  on  many 
occasions  in  The  Connoisseur  over  the  last  forty 
years.  Moreover,  in  the  March,  1953,  number 
were  described  and  illustrated  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  ever  to  be  acquired  for  the  Tower  of 
London  Armouries.  It  was  a  personal  triumph 
for  its  Master  when  he  arranged  the  most 
important  acquisition  ever  made  for  the  Tower 
by  purchase  from  private  ownership  of  some  of 
the  best  pieces  from  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Collection,  formerly  housed  at  St. 
Donat's  Castle,  South  Wales.  These  pieces 
included  complete  armours,  many  helmets  and 
separate  pieces,  horse  armour,  swords  and 
fire-arms. 

Those  who  are  privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
next  Meyrick  Society  Dinner,  in  1970,  will 
assuredly  stand  and  remember  one  of  the 
Society's  greatest  Presidents. 

Claude  Rotch:  Connoisseur 

ENGLISH  eighteenth-century  furniture  forms 


the  major  part  of  the  Claude  Rotch  Bequest, 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  His  collection  constitutes,  in  fact,  the 
most  important  single  gift  of  English  furniture 
in  the  history  of  the  Museum.  The  pieces  now 
shown  formerly  furnished  his  London  apart^ 
ment  and  include,  therefore,  one  or  morej 
examples  of  most  types  of  domestic  furniture. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  collector  of  antique 
silver  in  which  the  late  Claude  Rotch  was 
especially  strong.  He  was  a  silver  collector  of 
long  standing,  but  the  contents  of  his  collection 
changed  as  his  taste  altered.  He  was  a  faithful  son 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  already  noted  for 
its  plate ;  so  that  when  he  came  to  make  his  wil 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  only  such  item: 
as  he  considered  inappropriate  for  the  College 
The  forty-odd  pieces  which  fell  to  the  Museum 
range  from  trivialities  to  ones  of  the  finest 
quality  and  in  perfect  condition,  which  he  mus 
have  felt  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  rigours 
of  a  University  life. 

Latterly  his  interest  had  been  concentrated  on 
the  silver  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  but  the 
bequest  includes  several  earlier  pieces.  First  in 
order  is  a  Chinese  porcelain  vase  painted  with 
representations  of  sacrificial  vessels.  It  was 
mounted  in  silver-gilt  by  a  Charles  II  goldsmith 
who  copied  the  motifs  on  the  porcelain  tq 
decorate  the  cover. 


(Left)  Mr.  Graham  Hughes,  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  of  London, 
displays  antique  and  modern  English  silver  at  the  Preston  Center  suburban  store  oi 
Linz,  jewellers  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Previously  it  had  been  exhibited  at  their  Dallas 
downtown  store.  The  exhibits  were  loaned  to  celebrate  the  jewellery  store's  8stl 
anniversary  celebration.  Here  seen  is  the  great  Paul  de  Lamerie  dish,  f.  1741,  in  from 
of  it  a  contemporary  piece  of  English  silver-gilt. 
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Or  chased,  foe  ,£4,400,  by  Birmingham  City  Art 
iallery,  and  one  of  the  Gallery's  most  exciting  acquisi- 
ons:  The  Embarkation  of  St.  Paul,  by  Claude  Lorrain. 
he  Gallery  already  owns  a  Landscape  near  Rome,  by 
ie  same  important  French  artist. 


Rotch  took  an  interest  in  fine  engraving  on 
late  and  managed  to  secure  two  examples  of 
k-  work  of  Simon  Gribclin,  the  best  artist  in 
lis  line  during  the  Queen  Anne  period.  These 
re  a  tobacco  box  signed  by  Gribclin  and  a 
brer-gilt  tc.i-c.uidy  bearing  the  arms  of  George 
looth,  2nd  Earl  of  Warrington.  Another  piece 
ipplied  by  Liger  to  the  Earl  is  signed  by 
iribelin :  so  the  attribution  of  the  tea-caddy 
ppcars  certain.  A  spoon,  fork  and  knife  engraved 
1  the  same  style  are  either  his  work  or  are 
ispired  by  his  published  designs. 
An  English  dish-ring  of  about  1730,  unmarked, 
not  only  a  great  rarity  but  also  a  piece  of 
jnsidcrable  artistic  pretensions.  Also,  a  pair  of 
.paragus  tongs  which  cannot  be  exactly  dated 
ut  were  probably  made  in  about  1765  are  a 
ery  early  example. 

The  Adam  silver  which  fell  to  the  Museum  is 
utshone  by  two  splendid  French  pieces  in  the 
ompeian  style.  One  is  a  superb  cruet  bearing 
ic  mark  of  Jean-Charles  Gordiere  and  the  Paris 
lark  for  1763,  and  the  other  is  a  double  salt- 
:llar  made  by  Marc  Etienne  Janety  a  quarter  of 

century  later. 


Silver  Cup  of  1400 

HE  Rector  and  Parochial  Church  Council 
f  Lacock,  Wiltshire,  have  generously  loaned 
lieir  superb  mediaeval  silver  covered  cup,  one 
t  the  very  rare  survivals  of  mediaeval  secular 
late,  to  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  not  hall-marked,  but  is  almost  certainly 
Inglish  in  origin  and  must  have  been  made 
oout  1400.  Not  the  least  of  its  remarkable 
atures  is  the  fact  that  it  has  survived  in  perfect 
jndition.  Its  design  is  of  magnificent  simplicity 
id  the  ornament  restrained,  being  restricted 
>  a  simple  twisted  rope  pattern  and  a  row  of 
1st  cresting  of  upright  leaves  applied  to  the 
ise  of  the  lid,  the  top  of  its  stem  and  just  above 
ie  base  of  its  foot.  Gilding,  too,  has  been  used 
kith  restraint  and  is  applied  only  to  the  large 
p  finial,  the  cresting,  the  hp  of  the  cup  and 
ie  lower  part  of  the  expanding  foot. 
The  cup  will  be  exhibited  in  Edward  VII  Gal- 
ry  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gallery  to  the 
oyal  Gold  Cup  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
lgland,  to  which  it  might  be  said  to  form  a 
ting  companion  piece.  The  Royal  Gold  Cup, 
r  long  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the 
luseum,  is  the  work  of  a  Parisian  goldsmith 
orking  for  a  French  court  about  forty  years 
rlier  than  the  Lacock  Cup.  Many  will  see  in 
c  simple,  restrained  outline  and  superb  sense 
proportion  of  the  Lacock  Cup  a  fine  foil  to 
e  rich  fare  of  gold,  pearls  and  colourful 
lamel  of  the  Royal  Gold  Cup. 

Le  Nain  by  another  name 

DEVIOUSLY  quite  unknown,  an  important 
cture  by  the  French  seventeenth-century 
linter  Louis  Le  Nain  (born  about  1593,  died 
>48),  the  most  famous  and  important  of  the 
ree  Le  Nain  brothers,  has  been  acquired  by 


the  National  Gallery  in  London.  Entitled 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (43  X  54  inches),  it  is 
now  on  exhibition  there  and  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Oscar  Johnson  in  collaboration  with  Sir 
Philip  Hendy  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  the  first  picture  by  Louis  Le  Nain 
to  enter  the  National  Gallery. 

In  the  Norfolk  collection  the  picture  had  an 
old  frame  bearing  the  name  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Italian  painter  Luca  Giordano,  and  the 
picture's  Italianate  air  was  increased  by  a  heavy 
yellow  varnish.  Louis  Le  Nain  is  early  referred 
to  as  'Le  Romain'  and  probably  he  visited  Rome. 
He  sets  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  amid 


Roman  ruins,  but  the  countryside  is  more 
French  than  Italian.  Christ's  birth  is  celebrated 
very  humbly  in  rustic  conditions,  and  only  two 
small  but  enchanting  angels  have  come  to 
worship  at  the  manger  with  the  peasants.  The 
mood  is  not  far  removed  from  the  straight- 
forward rustic  peasant  scenes  for  which  Louis 
Le  Nain  is  better  known  (and  of  which  a  good 
example  is  in  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum). 

Cleaning  of  the  picture  has  revealed  a  very 
individual  and  charming  colour  scheme,  quite 
unlike  that  of  any  other  painter.  The  red-clad 
Virgin,  the  angels  in  pink  and  green,  and  the 
heads  of  the  shepherd  boys,  are  painted  with 
porcelain-like  delicacy  while  the  slightly  sub- 
aqueous grey-green  tone  which  invests  the 
whole  composition  is  not  only  typical  of  Louis 
Le  Nain  but  gives  a  suitable  early  morning 
coolness  to  this  picture  of  the  first  Christmas 
Day. 

Acquisition  of  this  rare  work  at  this  time  has 
also  been  particularly  propitious  for  Mr. 
Johnson  who,  with  his  son,  Mr.  Peter  Johnson, 
has  just  opened  his  new  picture  gallery  at 
Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London, 
S.W.i.  There  they  will  deal  in  English  eight- 
eenth- and  nineteenth-century  paintings,  a 
field  in  which  they  have  already  established  an 
enviable  reputation. 

Barbizon  School  Specialists 

ANOTHER  new  picture  dealer  has  opened  in 
London's  West  End:  as  the  Couper  Gallery  (9 
Dcring  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i. 
Tel.  MAYfair  1578).  This  is  Mr.  John  Couper's 
first  venture  into  the  fine  art  trade.  His  gallery 
is  trim  and  businesslike  and  has  a  sensible  decor 
that  gives  a  feeling  of  spaciousness.  His  first  show 
was  devoted  to  the  Barbizon  School,  in  which 
he  will  specialise  and  of  which  he  will  hold  two 
exhibitions  a  year.  His  current  display — he  will 
also  hold  one-man  shows  of  modern  work — is 
paintings  by  Jacques  Isclin. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  by  Cambiaso:  one  of  a 
number  of  fine  drawings  now  on  exhibition  at 
Galerie  Abdy,  8  rue  dc  Duras,  Paris  8me. 
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Art  in  the  modern  manner 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


TH I S  month  the  Molton  Gallery  is  devot- 
ing a  retrospective  exhibition  to  a  man  with 
a  remarkable  artistic  history.  The  artist  is  Maurice 
|adot,  whose  70th  birthday  falls  this  month. 

It  is  remarkable  in  that  he  has  little  visible 
signs  to  show,  except  in  the  last  ten  years,  of  an 
artistic  development.  Yet  for  the  past  half- 
century  his  ideas  have  been  germinating  in  his 
mind.  From  1910-1914  he  was  an  architectural 
student  in  Brussels.  He  came  to  England  in  1919 
from  Belgium  and  has  remained  here  ever  since, 
working  at  several  occupations  unrelated  to  the 
arts,  though  painting  in  his  spare  time.  Not  until 
he  was  sixty  did  he  begin  painting  full  time, 
since  when  his  reputation  has  spread  over 
Europe.  What  is  really  interesting  is  the  con- 
sistency of  his  development.  It  was  not  until  1930 
that  he  first  started  to  score  the  surface  of  the 
paint  with  hachuring:  this  limitless  grooving 
was  his  starting  point  and  from  there  he  moved 
gradually  toward  abstract  landscape,  the  surfaces 
of  a  solid  object  being  invested  with  light  and 
depth — a  provision  of  good  architecture — by 
means  of  these  broken  up  paint  surfaces. 

In  1950  he  began  producing  his  own  form  of 
tachisme,  using  materials  like  net  curtains 
pressed  into  a  thick  impaste  of  paint.  This  was 
the  inventiveness  of  Belgian  expressionism 
coming  out,  but  it  was  always  allied  to  a  con- 
sidered plan  of  construction  and  an  aloof,  cool 
appraisal  of  what  would  stand  up  and  what 
wouldn't.  Although  these  tachiste  works  are 
interesting  in  themselves  they  are  but  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  real  finding  of  self:  in  1959  he  made 
his  first  picture  where  the  surfaces  were  of  wood, 
and  where  paint  was  only  used  to  heighten  the 
mystery  or  strengthen  the  design.  It  was  but  a 
short  step  from  this  to  the  wooden  sculptural 
forms  which  are  the  latest  flowering  of  his  mind 
so  far. 

For  these  pictures  and  sculptures  he  uses  the 
off-cuts  of  the  carpenter's  shop,  glueing,  planing 
and  chiselling  until  he  has  created  mysterious 
landscapes,  through  which  the  spectator  can,  in 
his  imagination,  wander,  entering  caverns 
measureless  to  man.  Or  he  can  look  as  Alice  did 
when  she  saw  the  garden  at  the  end  of  the  White 
Rabbit's  tunnel.  Wistful,  daydreamy  construc- 
tions— what  are  they?  cathedrals  of  cloud- 
soaring  vastness  ?  or  Elysian  fields  ?  Jadot  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  himself.  Immensely  thought- 
ful in  execution,  he  is  concerned  to  produce 
something  beautiful  in  our  minds. 

David  Boyd,  brother  of  Arthur  Boyd,  is  on 
the  other  hand,  passionately  involved  in  real  life 
situations  and  institutions.  This  exhibition  at 


Gallery  One,  his  first  one-man  show  in  London, 
is  startling  and  magnificent.  Here  is  an  Australian 
to  be  talked  about  and  argued  over.  There  is  no 
denying  his  excellence  as  a  painter,  for  he  is  a 


born  draughtsman.  Drawing  can  be  taught,  but 
draughtsmanship  never;  it  is  an  intuitive  thing,  a 
divine  gift.  Boyd's  paintings  are  large  in  dimen- 
sion, yet  do  not  fall  down.  I  mean  this  metaphori- 
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ally,  but  also  literally.  Many  .1  painter  who 
works 'big*  cannot  maintain  energy  through  his 
design  so  thai  the  thing  becomes  flabby,  like  a 
balloon  some  days  after  it  lias  been  blown  up 
will  become  wrinkled  and  shapeless. 

Boyd  works  irom  very  carefully  constructed 
pencil  notes.  1  [e  must  needs  do  this  because  his 
technique  of  glazes  does  not  allow  for  any 
mistakes.  Thus  there  is  a  sureness  and  Tightness 
ibout  his  painting  that  relies  more  on  construc- 
.1011  of  form  and  chiaroscuro  than  colour, 
though  the  colour  is  more  subtly  enhancing  to 
the  design  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

A  large  part  of  the  exhibition  is  of  his  Trial 
cues.  1  lere  the  critic  must  avoid  expressing 
>pinion  and  must  be  content  to  record  what  the 
painter  has  set  out  to  do.  Boyd  is  passionately 
:oncerned  with  judicial  justice  in  this  great 
>cries,  but  he  is  also  superbly  aloof,  so  that  the 
ncssage  is  all  the  more  effectively  controlled. 
Je  does  nor  judge  himself,  but  illuminates  the 
elationship  of  judge  to  prisoner,  of  prisoner  to 
ury,  of  defence  counsel  and  prosecuting  counsel. 
It  is  the  human  drama  that  he  draws  out.  Nothing 
s  so  moving  as  the  twrclvc jurors'  heads  dominat- 
ing the  prisoner's  head,  yet  all  of  them  morally 
involved  in  the  prisoner's  predicament;  so  much 
.0  that  they  are  also  living  his  predicament 
hcmsclves. 

Australian  artists  are  rugged  individualists, 
Irawing  little  on  each  other  and  hardly  at  all  on 
European  art.  Boyd  only  borrows,  and  that 
.lenderly,  from  Easter  Island,  but  even  this  he 
las  made  his  own,  for  his  stylised  and  mono- 
ithic  heads  are  not  those  of  gods  detached  from 
his  world,  but  of  human  emotions  bound  by 
iocial  conventions  and  problems.  The  direct 
iimple  statements  of  a  Cimabue. 

The  Piccadilly  Gallery  is  showing  the  work  of 
ivc  Milanese  painters  who  are  part  of  the  grow- 
ng  wave  of  artistic  expression  which  has  come 
lown  from  the  ivory  tower  of  pure  thought, 
md  observes  life  from  ground  level.  They  arc 
'everelli,  Bcrgolli,  Adami,  Romagnoni,  and 
rvecalcati. 

In  their  several  ways  they  disturb  by  having  an 
uidcrlying  attest  about  modern  society.  This  is  a 
general  trend  amongst  artists  who  Look  at  Life 
n  capital  letters.  They  find  it  deeply  charged 
with  a  kind  of  universal  meaninglessness.  An 
xccption  is  Peverelli,  who  with  rhe  aid  of 
•trcaky  flashes  of  elemental  light  illuminates 
netaphysical  human  forms  in  a  kind  of  perpetual 
irocreative  dance.  But  even  he  is  not  entirely 
ree  of  modern  human  behaviour  for  he  is  thus 
mderlining  the  contemporary  obsession  with 
ex.  Bcrgolli  has  quite  simply  found  inspiration 
ti  the  rushing  termite  life  of  the  London  Under- 
ground: Adami  is  a  Latin  'Pop'  painter.  It  is  all 
cry  depressing  if  one  doesn't  understand  that 
hese  people  are  intensely  perturbed  by  what 
hey  see  and  are  making  the  same  indictment 
hat  we  would  make  ourselves  if  we  were  not 
nhibitcd  and  lacking  in  creative  expression.  The 
»nly  danger  is  that  this  type  of  work  can  go  off 
he  rails,  defeated  by  its  own  vituperation  unless 
t  has  satirical  content.  Satire  is  much  the  most 
clling  way,  as  Voltaire  knew.  These  Italians  are 
1  mite  too  serious-minded  to  put  over  their 
neaning  really  effectively. 


David  Boyd.  Trial  I,  Rome  62.  Painting,  96  x  50  inches,  234  x  127  cm,  Gallery  One. 


The  Galleries:  The  Molton  Gallery,  44  South  Motion  Street,  London  IV.  t.  Gallery  One,  it  North 
Andley  Street,  W.i.  The  Piccadilly  Gallery,  16A  Cork  Street,  W.i. 
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(Below  left)  Pierre  Dumonstier  the  Elder.  Henri  IV,  King  of  France,  as 
child.  Panel,  14  x  11  inches.  The  Hallsborough  Gallery. 
(Below  right)  Nathaniel  Dance.  Thomas  Vaughan,  aged  16,  painted  wher 
at  Eton.  61  x  49  inches.  Messrs.  Leggatt  Bros. 


Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 

Henri  Quatre 

AS  M  A  L  L  portrait  of  historical  signifi- 
cance is  one  of  Henri  IV  as  a  Child  (The 
Hallsborough  Gallery,  20  Piccadilly  Arcade, 
London  S.W.i).  Were  it  not  known,  according 
to  provenance,  to  be  by  Pierre  Dumonstier 
(1 540-1625),  it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the 
artist,  though  there  is  no  mistaking  the  sitter. 
We  need  but  compare  it  with  Henri  IV's  por- 
trait by  Pourbus  to  recognize  the  same  features 
in  the  earlier  work.  Benezit  records  no  fewer 
than  15  Dumonstiers,  with  one  exception  all 
relating  to  the  sixteenth-seventeenth  centuries. 
That  some  were  artists  of  note  and  position  and 
worked  for  the  French  and  other  courts  is  cer- 
tain. Many  of  their  pictures  appear  to  have 
perished  or  otherwise  been  lost. 

The  portrait  at  the  Hallsborough  Gallery  is 
therefore  unique  in  its  way,  and  contemplating 
that  happy  young  face  the  boy's  subsequent  life 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  enlightened  kings 
of  France,  and  his  death  at  the  hands  of  an 
assassin,  are  recalled;  as  is  the  fact  that  Henri  was 
the  father  of  three  children  who  were  to  play  a 
leading  part  on  the  historical  scene — Louis 
XIII,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  the  consort  of 
Charles  I,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Philip  IV 
of  Spain.  The  picture  is  on  a  panel  14  x  11  in., 


and  inscribed  centre  right,  'H.  IV.'.  It  was  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Comte  du  Peage,  and  exhibited 
at  a  joint  Loan  Exhibition  with  the  Chats  worth 
(Devonshire)  Collections  entitled:  Masterpieces 
of  Five  Centuries,  at  the  University  of  Notting- 
ham Art  Gallery,  23rd  November — 14th  Decem- 
ber, 1961,  Cat.  No.  7. 

George  Smith  of  Chichester 

CONSIDERING  the  fashion  in  the  eighteenth 
century  for  landscapes  influenced  by  Claude  it  is 
not  a  little  surprising  that  George  Smith  of 
Chichester  (1714-1776)  painted  in  accord  with 
the  English  scene.  True,  he  did  produce  for  the 
engravers  a  number  of  'semi-classical  reminis- 
cences', but  as  Colonel  M.  H.  Grant  wrote,  'His 
attempts  to  be  formal,  foreign  and  magnificent 
usually  resulted  in  a  cheery  rusticity'.  Smith  was 
at  home  with  the  quiet  scenes  round  about 
Chichester  where  he  had  his  being  for  the  whole 
of  his  life,  and  though  detached  from  London  he 
was  able  to  make  a  success  of  his  landscape  art 
when  greater  names  in  this  genre  had  to  paint 
portraits  for  a  living.  He  carried  off"  the  Society 
of  Arts  Premium  in  1760  even  against  Richard 
Wilson,  and  between  that  year  and  1776  exhibi- 
ted 109  landscapes  in  all. 

George  Smith  is  still  respected  for  those 
qualities  of  sincerity  that  place  him  high  among 
the  old  English  landscape  painters.  Three  small 
pictures  by  him  at  Mr.  John  Mitchell's  (8  New 


Bond  Street,  London  W.i)  prove  how  thq 
artist  looked  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes  and, 
conscientiously  recorded  its  truths.  All  the 
seasons  appealed  to  his  poetic  mind  and  careful 
brush.  I  particularly  like  the  winter  picture  with 
its  fine  tree  drawing  accentuated  by  snow  on  the 
trunks,  branches  and  twigs. 

Dance  and  Dummer 

A  PORTRAIT  of  a  youth  in  sporting  costume, 
holding  a  whip,  recalls  an  amusing  story  about 
its  artist,  Nathaniel  Dance,  R.A.  He  married  a 
wealthy  widow,  Mrs.  Dummer,  and  forthwith; 
retired  from  a  successful  career.  In  those  days  one 
was  either  an  artist  or  a  'gentleman',  and  Dana 
continued  to  exhibit  as  a  gentleman,  or  amateuri 
A  reviewer  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  1792  J 
commenting  on  the  artist's  lapse  from  profes-j 
sional  status,  writes,  He  'sets  his  name  down  as] 
"A  Gentleman"  as  if  he  had  not  been  a  gentle-; 
man  when  he  was  an  artist.  When  fortune  made 
him  a  gentleman  by  means  of  a  rich  widow  he^ 
bought  up  his  paintings  and  destroyed  them.  No> 
189  is  an  essay  in  landscape.  The  composition  i< 
excellent,  the  distant  objects  finely  coloured,  and 
we  regret  that  he  should  be  anything  but  an 
artist'.  The  story  is  told  in  William  T.  Whitley's 
Artists  and  Their  Friends  in  England,  1 700-1 799J 
Another  romantic  fact  is  that  while  Dance  was> 
in  Italy  when  a  young  man,  he  fell  in  love  with 
Angelica  Kaufmann,  and  came  back  to  London; 
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Wilson  Steer.  (Above)  Golden  Rain,  1905.  48  x  60  inches.  (Below)  With  the  Tide,  signed  and  dated 
1912.  30  x  44  inches.  The  Fine  Art  Society. 


with  her  preparatory  to  marriage,  but  she  is 
said  to  have  jilted  him  in  the  hope  of  marrying 
Sii  (oshua  Re)  nolds, 

Most  writers,  contemporary  and  later,  agree 
that  Dance  was  an  admirable  portrait  painter, 
md  this  example,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Leggatt  (30  St.  James's  Street,  London  S.W.i) 
certainly  proves  it. 

The  Sandbys 

\  SPIRITED  watercolour  entitled  View  behind 
he  Garden  of  T.  P.  Sandby' s  House  at  Engelfield 
Qnen,  by  Paul  Sandby  (at  Messrs.  Spink,  5-7 
[Cing  Street.  London  S.W.i)  reminds  us  of  the 
Sandby  brothers  whose  careers  were  closely 
inked  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
:entury  when  both  obtained  posts  in  what  was 
ailed  the  'Drawing-room'  of  the  Tower  of 
_ondon.  Thomas  Sandby  became  draughtsman 
o  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  when  the 
)uke  w  as  made  Ranger  of  Windsor  Great  Park, 
Thomas  was  his  deputy.  Hence  the  large  number 
)f  drawings  that  both  artists  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Windsor  and  Virginia  Water 
.vhere  they  were  engaged  in  architectural  and 
)ther  work.  Paul's  versatility  was  expressed  in 
andscapes,  figures  and  buildings,  and  the  claim 
hat  is  made  as  to  his  paternity  of  our  great 
vatercolour  School  is  not  without  some  justi- 
ication,  for  he  developed  the  medium  far 
)eyond  its  former  topographical  limitations.  He 
ravelled  widely  throughout  England,  Wales 
ind  Scotland,  and  his  work  did  much  to  en- 
ourage  a  general  interest  in  the  beauties  of 
tature  and  antiquarian  relics  on  which  the  School 
vas  founded.  The  Engclfield  Green  sketch  was 
brmerly  in  the  Collections  of  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Villiam  Sandby  and  Hubert  Peake. 

Contrasting  Steers 

TWO  paintings  by  Wilson  Steer  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society  (148  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.i), 
brm  an  interesting  technical  contrast  in  the 
vork  of  this  English  Impressionist.  The  one 
ntitlcd  Danae:  Golden  Rain  is  influenced  by  old 
naster  methods  of  laying-in  the  subject  as  a 
nonochrome  and  glazing  colour  over  it.  This 
ecumbent  nude  was  painted  in  1905  and  radiates 
leauty  and  grace.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
3rooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1922, 
nd  is  recorded  in  D.  S.  MacColl's  book  on  the 
irtist. 

The  second  picture  entitled  With  the  Tide  is  a 
•lirect  painting  in  which  the  broadly  handled 
ky,  sea  and  ships  are  blended  into  a  premier  coup 
calistic  unity.  Here  is  Wilson  Steer  at  his  best 
a  a  method  and  vision  somewhat  akin  to 
3oudin.  It  is  signed  and  dated  1912,  and  was 
xhibited  at  the  New  English  Art  Club  in  that 
'ear,  at  the  Goupil  in  1913,  and  was  later  in  the 
:.  J.  Hesslein  Collection.  D.  S.  MacColl  also 
'nentions  this  work. 

Here  and  There 

WAS  much  interested  in  two  very  attractive 
juardi  Venetian  scenes  in  oval  frames  (34  x 
d\  in.)  at  the  new  Norbert  Fischman  Galleries 
1 8a  Grafton  Street,  London  W.i).  Formerly  in 
-ady  Mendel's  collection,  they  were  bought  in 
iurope,  and  taken  to  the  U.S.A.,  where  they 
emaincd  for  many  years. 


T.  M.  Richardson,  junr.  (181 3-1 890),  member 
of  a  family  prolific  in  artists,  had  a  great  vogue 
in  his  day,  exhibiting  no  fewer  than  688  water 
colours  at  the  'Old  Society',  and  receiving  high 
prices,  such  as  £315  f°r  a  picture  of  Como.  His 
Italian  landscapes  with  skilfully  characterised 
figures  and  animals,  are  very  accomplished  in 
drawing  and  rich  in  colour.  A  typically  good 
example  is  at  Rayner  MacConnal's  (36  Dover 
Street,  London  W.i). 

Next  to  Landscer,  by  whom  he  was  influenced 


and  with  whom  he  sometimes  collaborated, 
J.  F.  Herring,  senr.,  was  our  best  animal  painter 
of  the  early  and  mid- Victorian  era.  When  not 
painting  racing  subjects  and  individual  winners, 
he  enjoyed  depicting  farmyard  scenes.  These, 
often  highly  detailed,  are  period  pieces  of  rural 
England,  and  its  prc-motor-car  and  prc- 
acroplane  peace.  A  specimen  to  the  dimensions 
of  24^  -  36  in.,  dated  1840,  and  an  R.A.  exhibit 
of  that  year,  is  at  the  Parker  Gallery  (2  Albe- 
marle Street,  London  W.i). 
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I.  Artist's  brush  holder,  jade,  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  from  the 
Imperial  Summer  Palace.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


JOAN  HARTMAN 

The  ancient  Chinese 
artist  and  his  tools 


FROM  the  writings  of  Matthew  Ricci,  the  Jesuit  missionary 
who  lived  in  China  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  learn 
that :  'In  general,  implements  used  in  the  art  of  writing  are  likely  to 
be  ornate  and  also  much  prized,  because  they  are  used  by  men  of 
rank,  in  an  occupation  which  of  its  very  nature  lends  dignity  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it'.1  Indeed,  in  China  the  artist  as 
well  as  the  scholar  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Calligraphv,  or 
fine  brush  writing,  was  considered  an  accomplishment  of  high 
order  and  the  art  of  painting  was  revered  as  the  noblest  avocation. 
Various  monarchs,  more  particularly  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung, 
encouraged  all  forms  of  creative  art,  often  setting  up  studios 
within  the  royal  grounds  for  talented  practitioners.  Palaces,  where 
artists  were  frequent  guests,  abounded  with  decorations  of  jade, 
cinnabar,  porcelain,  cloisonne,  painted  wood  and  lacquer,  as  well 
as  scroll  paintings  and  works  of  sculpture.  In  every  respect,  the 
atmosphere  was  conducive  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  artist's  dreams 
of  ideal  beauty. 


These  material  conditions  had  a  fitting  spiritual  counterpart 
While  our  artists  today  are  often  obliged  to  lead  the  life  of  th 
recluse  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  quiet  for  their  work,  th 
Chinese  scholar  and  artist  merely  needed  to  withdraw  into  h 
studio,  usually  set  in  a  scenic  spot  'far  from  the  madding  crowc 
He  sat  upon  a  low  bench  at  his  table,  and  unhurriedly  took  up  th 
tools  of  his  craft.  While  these  tools  varied  depending  upo 
individual  needs  and  preferences,  we  do  know  that  they  generall 
included  several  small  bowls;  a  coupe,  somewhat  like  our  roun 
free-standing  inkwells,  serving  as  a  brush  holder  (of  this,  mor 
later) ;  a  number  of  small  covered  boxes  for  the  various  inks  an 
powders ;  some  arm  rests ;  a  table  screen ;  paper  weights  (to  hoi 
the  scrolls) ;  seals,  and  an  ink-stone.  The  bowls  and  coupes  wei 
used  for  mixing  colours  and  inks,  as  well  as  for  washing  brushe 
A  very  different  paraphernalia  indeed  from  what  we  associat 
traditionally  with  the  Occidental  artist,  either  at  his  easel  c 
engaged  on  a  mural  fresco. 
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z.  Hrush  holder,  spinach  jade,  7j  inches 
diameter,  Ming  dynasty.  Private  Collection. 


Of  all  the  objects  mentioned  above,  though  table  screens  and 
some  small  carvings  were  simply  decorative,  the  majority  were 
strictly  functional.  Nevertheless,  jade,  cinnabar  lacquer,  lapis, 
agate,  porcelain  of  finest  grain,  and  other  precious  materials 
served  for  the  making  of  most  of  the  articles  on  the  studio  table. 
Each  piece  was  intrinsically  symbolic,  or  was  made  so  by  means 
of  decoration  embodying  significant  motifs.  Each  object  that 
was  to  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art  was  already  a 
work  of  art  in  itself. 

Surrounded  by  these,  the  Chinese  master  now  sits  at  his  tabic, 
mixing  paints  and  rinsing  brushes  which  he  has  selected  from  his 
'Pi  Tung'  (the  inkwell-like  container  referred  to  above).  He 
leans  upon  an  arm  rest  and  his  brush  flows  smoothly  upon  the  fine 
paper  securely  held  in  place  with  the  paperweights.  Whenever  he 
hesitates  or  stops  for  one  moment  for  any  reason,  his  glance 
alights  on  one  of  the  lovely  and  familiar  objects  about  him. 

It  is  perhaps  a  paperweight  carved  in  the  form  of  a  peach, 


symbolizing  long  life,  that  catches  his  eye;  or  it  may  be  a  bowl 
depicting  a  pair  of  mandarin  ducks,  emblems  of  love  and  fertility 
in  marriage.  Often  such  objects  may  be  carved  with  the  favourite 
symbols  of  the  bat  and  stork,  expressing  good  wishes  for  happiness 
and  longevity.  (It  will  be  recalled  that  the  ancient  Chinese  looked 
forward  to  old  age  as  the  time  of  life  when  they  had  acquired  such 
wisdom  as  entitled  them  to  receive  a  rigid  tribute  of  respect  from 
the  younger  members  of  the  family.  The  eldest  member  of  the 
Chinese  household  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  when  as  a  matter  of  course  the  next  in  age  took  over  the 
headship  of  the  clan.)  Equally  weighted  with  symbolism  were  the 
coupes  made  in  the  form  of  the  Lotus  blossom,  a  beautiful  visual- 
isation of  the  principle  of  the  Buddhist  faith  which  states  that  as 
the  pure  white  flower  emerges  from  the  mud,  so  man  goes  forth 
from  earthly  turpitude  to  glorious  rebirth  in  heaven. 

One  of  the  most  prized  appurtenances  of  an  artist's  work  table 
was  an  imperial  'sceptre'.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Emperor  to 
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g,  (1  aft)  Urusli  hold*T,  moss  jade,  3$  Inches  dia- 
meter, Ch'ien  Lung  period.  Author's  Collection. 


4.  (Right)  Brush  holder,  white  jade,  5!  inches 
high,  Ch'ien  Lung  period.  The  Walker  Art  Center. 


present  a  sceptre,  usually  of  jade,  to  a  visiting  foreign  dignitary  as 
an  expression  of  welcome  and  respect.  The  same  honour  was 
bestowed  on  a  subject  for  truly  noteworthy  accomplishments.  Its 
presence  on  the  artist's  table  therefore  would  indicate  that  the 
owner  had  received  a  special  recognition  from  his  Imperial 
master  for  work  well  done.  Thus  did  the  Chinese  scholar  derive 
inspiration  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  worked :  the  beauty 
and  symbolic  meaning  of  each  one  of  his  tools  was  a  spur  to 
further  achievements. 

Although  the  special  fittings  for  the  artist's  table  were  made  of 
many  different  materials,  as  mentioned  above,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  most  highly  prized  pieces  were  fashioned  of  jade.  This 
stone  is  difficult  to  cut  because  of  its  hardness,2  in  addition  to 
which,  because  of  its  special  consistency,  jade  often  poses  more 
problems  to  the  lapidary  than  other  stones  of  equal  firmness.  Yet, 
on  account  of  its  variations  in  colour  and  contrast,  jade  has 
presented  an  ever  fascinating  challenge  to  the  Chinese  carver,  who 
toiled  patiently  to  conquer  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  stone, 
turning  them  to  advantage. 

A  fine  example  of  a  jade  Pi  T'ung,  or  brush-holder,  in  the 
Bishop  Collection  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York),  is 
made  of  nephrite  of  a  brilliant  moss  green,  with  russet  and  brown 
markings  (No.  1).  This  scene,  deeply  cut  with  figures  against  a 
background  of  trees  and  pagoda  roofs,  purports  to  show  us  the 
'Orchid  Pavilion'  where  poets  of  the  Fourth  Century  (Eastern 
Chin  Dynasty)  were  wont  to  meet  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the 
time,  while  sipping  hot  wine  and  deriving  inspiration  from  the 
surrounding  scenery  of  surpassing  natural  beauty.  This  vase  is 
masterful  in  execution  as  well  as  design,  having  been  cut  from  a 
heavy  jade  rough.  It  measures  approximately  8  inches  in  diameter, 


and  is  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  (1736-1795). 

In  distinct  contrast  to  the  ornate  and  colourful  Pi  T'ung 
described  above,  a  brush  holder  of  spinach  jade  (No.  2)  is  chastely 
lacking  in  ornamentation  of  any  kind.  It  too  is  an  unusually  fine 
example  of  craftsmanship  but  dates  from  the  Ming  Dynasty 
(1 368-1644).  This  object  has  a  soft,  wax-like  surface,  with  a  most 
pleasant  touch  quality.  Its  smooth,  dull  finish  is  typical  of  the 
early  era  in  which  it  was  made,  and  is  a  reminder  that  the 
processes  used  for  polishing  at  that  time  could  not  produce  the 
high  gloss  generally  found  on  more  modern  pieces.  Its  very 
simplicity  and  lack  of  brittle  glare  makes  this  particular  Pi  T'ung 
most  gratifying  to  the  jade-conscious  eye. 

Among  many  fine  examples  at  the  Walker  Art  Center, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  one  notes  a  white  jade  brush  holder, 
square  in  shape,  and  decoratively  carved  with  figures  in  a  land- 
scape (No.  4).  This  elaborate  utensil  is  typical  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period,  and  measures  \\  inches  in  diameter.  During  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung,  all  the  creative  arts  were  encouraged 
and  consequently  this  was  the  most  prolific  period  in  the  entire 
history  of  Chinese  art.  A  very  significant  development  at  that 
time  was  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  artist  to 
follow  the  old  ritualistic  designs  and  to  fashion  jade  primarily  for 
functional  purposes.  That  is  why  wc  find  so  many  new  and 
fanciful  shapes  and  subjects  introduced  in  this  era.  The  carver  was 
given  entire  freedom  of  expression  and  used  his  skill  and  ingenuity 
to  create  original  forms. 

Li-Tai-po,  the  great  poet  of  the  8th  century,  is  depicted  in  low 
relief  on  a  white  jade  brush  holder  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  also 
in  the  famous  Bishop  Collection  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  (No.  5).  Here,  linking  poetry  and  art  across  an  interval  of  a 
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5-  Brush  holder,  white  jade,  Ch'ien  Lung 
period.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


thousand  years,  the  carver  has  chosen  to  depict  the  figure  of  the 
scholar  seated  amidst  trees  and  foliage,  presumably  gathering 
inspiration  from  the  beautiful  landscape.  This  piece  is  effectively 
displayed  at  the  museum  together  with  two  brushes,  a  scroll,  and 
a  coral  sceptre.  (The  brushes  are  shown  here  in  No.  6.) 

The  sizes  and  hair  content  of  the  brushes  naturally  varied 
according  to  the  task  in  hand  and  the  wishes  of  the  artist.  As  a 
general  rule,  small  brushes  were  used  for  calligraphy,  and  the 
longer,  larger  heads  for  painting.  The  type  of  hair  depended  on 
the  preferences  of  the  scholar.  Stiff  brushes,  for  special  effects, 
might  be  made  of  wolf  hair ;  soft  ones,  of  rabbit  fur.  For  variety 
of  texture  and  touch,  combinations  of  these  and  other  elements 
(wool,  chicken  feathers,  etc.)  might  be  used.  The  brush  handles 
were  frequently  made  of  jade,  and,  as  our  examples  show,  every 
bit  as  carefully  and  exquisitely  executed  as  the  major  carvings. 

One  of  the  most  popular  subjects  for  decoration  of  objects 
intended  for  such  noble  use  as  the  Pi  T'ung  was  the  two  dragons 
in  pursuit  of 'the  flaming  pearl'.  This  is  in  fact  the  decoration  on  a 
moss  jade  Pi  T'ung,  of  an  unusually  soft  green  shade,  dating  from 
the  fruitful  Ch'ien  Lung  period  (No.  3 — colour  illustration). 
Here,  the  dragons  represent  man's  constant  struggle  for  the  good 
way  of  life,  under  the  influence  of  God,  but  with  the  obvious 
inference  that  maintaining  a  peaceful  wholesome  existence  is  most 
difficult.  The  pearl,  ringed  by  fire,  reposes  on  a  'sky'  crowded 
with  clusters  of  small  clouds  in  stylised  spiral  shapes;  it  is  the 
ultimate,  untouchable  prize,  symbolizing  human  desire  for  the 
unattainable. 


The  last  example  shown  here  is  a  white  jade  Pi  Hsi  or  water 
coupe  (No.  7),  described  in  the  Bishop  catalogue  as  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  It  is  designed  in  the  shape  of  two  intersecting  diamonds, 
which  provide  two  separate  wells  for  washing  brushes  or  mixing 
colours  or  both  simultaneously.  Figures  of  small  boys  crowd  the 
intersections,  seemingly  attempting  playfully  to  move  or  lift  the 
bowls.  This  is  a  graceful  and  light-hearted  conception,  marked 
with  a  touch  of  whimsical  humour,  as  it  would  certainly  be 
impossible  for  the  little  lads  to  lift  such  a  heavy  burden.  It  may  be 
that  the  artist  actually  did  see  some  children  at  play  in  this  guise 
around  some  massive  stone  or  bronze  bowls,  perhaps  in  the 
Imperial  gardens,  and  was  charmed  with  the  lively  scene. 

This  coupe  has  loose  rings  suspended  from  handles  formed  of 
birds  with  outspread  'wings'.  This  wing  formation,  in  the  form  of 
a  'V'  stands  for  the  enduring  significance  of  cultural  values  in  the 
Chinese  way  of  life.  This,  of  course,  is  repeated  several  times  in 
the  entangling  diamond  shapes.  Once  again,  we  have  here  a  piece 
of  jade,  functional  in  design,  lovely  to  look  at  however  cursorily, 
but,  upon  closer  observation,  charged  with  an  intellectual 
message. 

We  have  learned  from  translations  of  the  ancient  books  and 
from  the  customs  handed  down  through  the  ages  that  jade  hasj 
always  been  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  since  time  immemorial 
in  fact.  In  the  most  ancient  ages,  the  wealthy  decorated  their 
persons  and  their  homes  with  it,  and  believed  the  material  to  have j 
magic  powers.  Jade  was  buried  with  the  dead,  and  when  onj 
excavation  it  was  found  to  be  marked  with  red,  it  was  felt  that 


these  markings  represented  the  blood  of  the  corpse  with  which  it 
had  been  entombed  the  blood  supposedly  having  been  absorbed 
by  the  stone.  It  w  as  believed  also  that  jade  when  ground  into  a 
fine  powder,  and  sometimes  crushed  with  gold  and  silver  grains, 
possessed  wondrous  curative  powers;  that  water  kept  in  a  jade 
bowl  to  \\  ash  the  eyes  would  cure  any  inflammation  (the  benefic- 
ial qualities  being  attributed  to  the  magic  power  of  the  jade). 
Religious  ceremonies  featured  the  use  of  jade  vessels,  incense 
burners  and  vases.  In  every  phase  of  Chinese  life,  jade  provided 
the  people  with  spiritual  and  artistic  stimulus.  Confucius  defined 
jade  as  follows:  'It  is  of  warm,  liquid  and  moist  aspect  like 
benevolence;  it  is  solid,  strong,  and  firm,  like  wisdom;  pure  and 
not  easily  injured,  like  righteousness;  when  suspended,  it  hangs 
gracefully,  like  politeness;  when  struck,  it  gives  out  a  pure,  far- 
reaching  sound,  vibrating  long  but  stopping  abruptly,  like 
music;  though  faulty,  it  does  not  hide  its  good  points — when 
superior,  it  does  not  conceal  its  defects,  like  royalty;  its  brilliancy 
lights  up  things  near  it,  like  truth ;  it  gives  out  a  bright  rainbow, 
like  heaven;  shows  a  pure  spirit  among  the  hills  and  streams,  like 
earth;  symbols  of  Jade  rank  alone  as  gifts  to  introduce  persons, 
like  virtue;  and  in  the  whole  wide  world  there  is  no  one  that  does 
not  value  it,  like  reason.'3 

Every  artist,  writer,  or  philosopher  approaches  his  work  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  man's  existence,  his  difficulties  in  life,  his 
!  moral  obligations — and  he  tries  to  sum  up  in  his  work  his  final 
analysis  of  the  total  picture.  The  Chinese  artist  chose  objects  of 
jade  both  to  use  and  to  admire,  cherishing  the  forms  and  symbolic 
ithemes  as  representatives  of  the  fundamental  values  upon  which 
|his  life  was  based.  And  in  this  vast,  deeply  rooted  culture,  we  can 
:all  find  simplicity,  decency,  honesty,  religious  fervour,  a  touch  of 
romance,  and,  above  all,  integrity  of  purpose;  principles  which 
have  elevated  man  since  the  beginning  of  time. 


b.  Artist's  water  dish,  nephrite,  Ming  dynasty,  from  the  Imperial  Summer 
[Palace.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


6.  Brushes,  nephrite,  Ch'ing  dynasty,  Ch'ien  Lung  period.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 


Notes 

1  China  in  the  Sixteenth  Century:  The  Journals  of  Matthew  Ricci:  1583-1610. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Louis  J.  Gallagher,  S.  J.,  Random  House. 

2  It  measures  from  6.5  to  7.0  on  Moh's  scale  for  testing  hardness  of  minerals.  The 
diamond,  measuring  10  on  this  scale  is  the  hardest  of  all. 

3  Imperial  Peking,  by  Lin  Yutang,  Crown  Publishers,  Inc. 
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A  Nottingham  Alabaster  Relief 

HUMOUR,  human  interest,  and  profound 
if  simple  devoutness  unite  in  the  renowned 
'Nottingham  alabasters' — one  of  the  most  sym- 
pathetic expressions  of  the  mediaeval  spirit.  The 
fine  example  shown  opposite  was  included  in  the 
oroup  of  early  sculptures  sold  this  winter  at  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  by  order  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Bass,  of  New  York.  It  is  notable  for  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  what  in  modern  art 
jargon  would  be  termed  its  'message' — though 
it  is  indeed  in  just  such  an  instance  as  this  that  the 
use  of  the  term  might  be  tolerated.  The  naive 
but  eloquent  Gothic  artist  has  depicted,  tersely 
and  forcefully  the  striding  Christ  emerging  from 
the  tomb  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  soldiers 
literally  as  well  as  symbolically  'deaf  and  blind' 
to  His  triumphant  arising. 

There  is  no  attempt  here,  as  would  be  the  case 
later  on,  to  achieve  anything  approaching 
historical  exactitude:  the  'Roman'  soldiers  are 
garbed  as  English  men-at-arms  in  conical  hel- 
mets joining  to  long  cape-like  hoods  (probably 
of  mail),  and  short  slit  tunics  over  grooved 
armour.  The  shield  upright  against  the  sarco- 
phagus, behind  the  prostrate  soldier,  shows  the 
pure  and  beautiful  triangular  early  shape,  and  the 
staff  upon  which  the  risen  Saviour  leans  is  topped 
with  a  cross  that  would  not  have  been  out  of 
place  in  Byzantium.  The  faces  of  the  two  soldiers 
at  the  upper  right  suggest  irresistibly  the  realistic 
and  expressive  art  of  Pieter  Brueghel,  but  that  of 
the  sleeping  man  in  the  foreground,  and  above  all 
the  countenance  of  Christ,  are  imbued  with  a 
gentle  serenity  and  simple  strength  far  removed 
from  the  anguished  questing  and  misanthropic 
conclusions  of  the  great  artist-fabulist.  This  small 
alabaster  plaque,  a  small  gem  of  mediaeval 
mysticism,  was  acquired  by  an  anonymous 
American  collector. 

'The  Opposite  of  Pyramids' 

IN  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  his  recent 
one-man  show  at  the  Pierre  Matisse  Gallery, 
New  York,  the  English  sculptor  Reg  Butler  has 
confessed  to  'a  preoccupation' — one  amongst 
several — which  culminates  in  'a  drive  to  make 
objects  which  are  the  opposite  of  pyramids'.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  could  state  the 
matter  any  better,  did  they  wish  to  present  a 
summary  of  the  already  important  oenvre  of  this 
major  modem  artist.  It  is  indeed  a  telling  instance 
of  the  fact  that  artists  not  infrequently  display  an 
extraordinary  felicity  of  expression. 

The  sculptor  has  also  said,  referring  to  his 
early  training  as  a  metal  worker  (which,  com- 
bined with  inherited  aptitude,  has  made  technical 
proficiency  second  nature  to  him)  that:  'the 
material  is  there  to  be  used  by  me,  not  use  me'. 
But  he  counterbalances  this  statement  of  proud 


Reg  Butler.  Study  for  a  figure  bending  II,  1959,  bronze,  23  inches  high. 
Pierre  Matisse  Gallery,  New  York. 
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J-B.  Chardin.  Une  Tranche  de  Saumon,  c.  1730-40. 10$  x  14^  inches.  Parke-Bernet  Galleries. 


humanism  with  a  commentary  (on  his  most 
recent  monumental  forms:  the  box-like  piles 
puzzlingly  titled  Tcheekles')  to  the  effect  that 
these 'suggest  a  preoccupation  with  forms  capable 
of  being  made  very  large,  larger  in  fact  than  it 
would  be  decent  to  make  a  figure  since  Freud, 
Galileo  and  Newton  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  man  as  god'.  The  sequence  of  the 
enumeration  is  meaningful,  and  suggests  again 
the  inverted  pyramid  but  this  time  in  an  intel- 
lectual sense.  The  progress  of  thought  of  course, 
as  Reg  Butler  realizes  better  than  anyone,  is 
largely  unconscious  in  the  initial  stage,  but  fully 
felt  and  reasoned  thereafter,  so  providing  the 
spring  board  for  the  next  attempt. 

No  worthwhile  artist  is  ever  entirely  'thought- 
less'— on  the  conscious  or  subconscious  level  the 
restless  mind  keeps  count,  marshals  facts,  until 
satiated,  and  then,  with  hghtning  speed,  com- 
putes the  final  results  as  the  solution  we  call  'a 
work  of  art'.  But  in  our  age,  when  the  physical, 
or  material,  appearance  of  art  counts  less  and  less, 


how  rare  to  find  an  artist  who  combines  a 
cherished  mastery  of  the  old  ways  with  a  daring 
intellectual  vision  deserving  of  that  all  too  often 
abused  term:  avant-garde.  This  may  well  be  the 
secret  of  Butler's  ever-increasing  prestige  and 
popularity  in  America.  (His  career  and  work  have 
been  the  particular  interest  and  study  of  Addison 
Franklin  Page,  Director  of  the  J.  B.  Speed  Art 
Museum,  Louisville,  Kentucky).  Like  Moore, 
this  English  sculptor  of  the  young  generation  has 
achieved  universality  of  appeal.  And  the  reason 
in  both  instances  is  basically  the  same:  an  un- 
broken continuance  of  the  plastic  tradition  of 
milleniums.  It  is  not  accidentally  that,  at  times, 
some  of  Butler's  gracious  figurines  suggest 
Egypt  or  Tanagra.  For  the  former,  see  Study  for  a 
Girl  Tying  her  Hair,  III,  1 959,  reed-slender  and 
feline-faced.  In  yet  another  small  female  figure 
(one  recalls  how  the  artist  expressed  aversion 
against  monumental  anthropomorphism . . .)  the 
Study  for  Figure  Bending,  1959,  completely 
delightful  although  atypical,  the  familiar  up- 


ward reach  has  been  interrupted,  and  the  figi 
bends  forward  instead,  gracefully  and  elastical 
as  a  strong  young  pliant  shoot.  In  many  respc 
this  example  is  imbued  with  a  'classical'  mo 
and  might  be  called  a  modern  Venus:  the  e 
quisitely  tapering  limbs  upholding  the  susl 
fullness  of  the  firm  young  body  and  the  wei£ 
of  the  head,  a  very  nugget  of  paradoxic, 
amorphous  grace  that  speaks  of  a  lovelini 
beyond  form  as  it  is  beyond  words. 

Butler  is  not  merely  preoccupied — our  chan 
teristic  mal  du  siecle,  and  probably  our  salvatior 
he  is  plastically  articulate,  terse  and  pithy, 
late,  he  'bunches  up'  his  sculptural  statements 
striking  foreshortenings.  Often,  a  human  figi 
generally  feminine,  is  flung  out,  bolide-like 
projectile  of  tremendous  implied  force  wh 
impact  is  further  heightened  by  the  reduction 
almost  total  omission  of  the  limbs — this  i: 
remarkable  act  of  artistic  abnegation  on  the  p 
of  one  who,  as  has  been  indicated  earlier,  is 
well  able  to  shape  such  to  our  heart's  delightj 
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ipersal  of  The  Woolworth  Collection 


iGAS'  L'Etoile  (purchased  by  a  Greek  private 
Hector)  and  Van  Gogh's  Aux  Confins  de  Paris 
quired  by  Hugh  Turner,  of  New  York, 
ing  .is  agent  for  a  private  collector)  made  the 
in.-  price  .u  the  sale  of  the  collection  of 
intings  brought  together  in  the  past  two 
ados  by  the  late  Norman  B.  Woolworth  and 
wife.  Both  paintings  were  knocked-down  at 
),ooo  each.  Pissarro's  he  Louvre,  Soleil  d'Hiver, 
Uin  came  next  and  was  sold  for  $70,000.  (The 
dcrbiddcr,  at  $69,000  was  the  Crane  Kalman 
Hery,  of  London,  by  transatlantic  phone.) 
3f  most  interest  to  connoisseurs  perhaps 
s  a  pair  of  widely  divergent,  though  equally 
e,  examples  of  French  still-life  painting.  While 
collection — the  dispersal  of  which  was 
lered  by  Mrs.  Norman  B.  Woolworth,  as 
ecutrix — consisted  almost  entirely  of  works  of 

•  French  Impressionists,  the  one  exception,  by 
artist  whose  work  does  not  come  under  the 
rimer  every  day.  Chardin's  Une  Tranche  de 
mum — a  small  but  glowingly  beautiful  canvas 

the  great  eighteenth-century  master — was 
juircd  for  $50,000  by  a  New  York  private 
lector,  and  the  sum  achieved  in  this  instance 
5S  not,  by  comparison  with  the  Impressionists 
ces,  seem  particularly  high. 

cry  nearly  identical  to  it  in  size  and  proportion, 
i  unquestionably  its  peer  in  artistic  worth, 
zanne's  Pomme  et  Verre  nevertheless  topped  it 
jreciably  with  a  final  bid  of  $65,000.  It  then 
:ame  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Askin,  a 
estchester  private  collector.  Yet  one  must 
;ret  that  this  remarkable  pair  could  not  have 
tiained  together.  The  wit  and  discernment  of 

0  great  collectors  had  effected  a  rapproche- 
nt  that  was  a  delightful  epitome  of  French 
ite'  in  the  dual  sense  of  the  word.  Let  us 
ain  the  memory  at  least  for  our  musee  imaginaire. 

Marit  Guinness  Aschan,  Enamellist 

IE  crests  of  blue  mountain  peaks  etched 
dnst  a  crystal  pure  sky;  agate-like  pebbles  on 

•  beach;  opalescent  drifts  of  clouds;  the  swift 
;h  of  iridescence  on  a  bird's  wing ;  the  pris- 
ttic  wonder  of  a  dew-drop — these  are  the 
Itters,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  with  which 
irit  Guinness  Aschan  is  chiefly  concerned, 
th  in  her  painting  and  in  her  new  interest, 
Mnel.  In  her  sixth  one-man  show  at  the  Van 
i?men  Lilicnfeld  Galleries,  she  showed  us  once 
>re  how  well  she  can  place  these  brilliant 
lemerae  at  the  service  of  her  very  serious 
>ughts,  with  a  sureness  of  taste  and  complexity 
symbolism  that  recalls  the  equally  precious 

1  aristocratic,  if  less  glowing,  art  of  the 
ancse  lacquerers.  Included  among  the  works 
view  are  several  preliminary  trials  for  the 

imel-on-gold  motif  commissioned  by  Louis 
man  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  of  the  great 
oss  which  he  is  making  for  the  fourteenth- 

b  itury  altar  of  the  venerable  Cathedral  of 

t  eter. 

i  itudes  on  lighter  themes:  Xanada,  Carnival, 
1  onaise,  etc.,  are  all  marked  with  joyous  and 
t  icate  fantasy;  but  a  note  of  true  magnificence 
b  truck  with  the  splendid  enamel  book-binding 


Marit  Guinness  Aschan.  Carnival.  Enamel  No.  33.  The  Lilienfeld  Galleries,  New  York. 
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Paul  Cezanne.  (Left)  The  Artist's  Sister.  This  picture  was  recently  stolen,  and  upon  its  recovery  was  being  restored,  when  (Right)  A  Peasant  Woman  w 
discovered  painted  on  the  back  of  the  original  canvas.  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


(cover  and  spine)  also  on  view  in  the  recent  show 
and  which  was  executed  for  the  private  collec- 
tion of  the  renowned  British  bibliophile,  Major 
J.  R.  Abbey. 

Happy  Discovery  of  a  Cezanne  Painting 

AN  illustration  in  The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  for 
1963  (page  25)  showed  the  famous  early  portrait 
by  Cezanne  of  his  sister,  Marie,  which  was  stolen 
from  a  French  exhibition  while  on  loan  from 
the  City  Art  Museum  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 
The  caption  indicated  that  the  painting  had  been 
recovered  in  April  1962.  But  a  most  unexpected 
turn  of  events  richly  compensated  the  devoted 
officials  of  the  museum  for  their  anxious  ordeal. 
In  their  own  words:  'For  a  painting  that  had 
been  long  absent  in  strange  hands,  this  painting 
was  not  in  bad  condition.  The  canvas  was  now 


almost  a  hundred  years  old,  so  we  decided  to 
send  it  to  our  Conservator,  James  Roth,  whose 
studio  is  at  the  Nelson  Gallery,  Kansas  City,  to 
have  a  new  re-lining  canvas  applied.  Once  the  old 
re-lining  canvas  had  been  removed,  what  was 
our  delight  to  find  on  the  back  of  our  picture 
another  early  Cezanne,  a  sketch  in  oil  of  a 
peasant  woman,  strongly  characterized  and  fully 
realized.  The  paintings  are  now  mounted  in  a 
revolving  frame  between  sheets  of  plexiglass  so 
that  both  pictures  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed.  This 
is  indeed  a  happy  ending  to  what  had  seemed  a 
major  catastrophe  for  this  Museum'. 

The  'new'  painting,  done  in  the  French 
master's  youthful  technique,  had  been  buried 
under  a  deposit  of  glue  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Mr.  Charles  Nagel,  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  museum,  states  that  there  is  no  indication 
as  to  when  the  painting  was  executed  or  who 


was  the  model.  A  value  of  from  $60,000  t 
$75,000  has  been  placed  on  the  tentativel 
titled  Peasant  Woman.  The  verso  portrai 
Tante  Marie,  a  feminine  counterpart  to  tr 
Frick  Collection's  great  L'OncIe  Dominique 
white-robed  monk)  was  purchased  in  1934  fc 
$7,500  but  had  appreciated  in  value  to  $  150,0c 
at  the  time  of  theft. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Ambroise  Vollard,  tl 
merchant  extraordinary  of  the  Impressioni 
phalanx,  cornered  the  market  on  Cezanne 
the  1890's.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  conceivable  th 
some  Provencal  barns  and  attics  may  still  conta 
a  few  treasures — contemptuously  stored  away  1 
the  unappreciativc  recipients  of  the  artist's  gif 
and  lying  forgotten  ever  since  in  some  da 
corner.  The  discovery  of  the  new  Cezanne  prov 
once  more  that  no  catalogue  raisonne  can  ever  1 
truly  complete. 
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8-10     HANS     ROAD,     KNIGHTSBRIDGE,     LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephone:  Kensington  9  2  (>  <•> 


A  pair  of  important  and  charming  Louis  XVI 
three-branch  candelabra  in  ormolu  and  bronze 
with  the  bases  in  statuary  marble. 

Circa  1780. 

Height  20  inches. 


CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  TUESDAY,  MARCH  26th 

IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS 

the  property  of  FRANCIS  G.  HICKMAN,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  U.S.A. 
DANIEL  H.  FARR,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  T.  JONES,  Esq.,  and  others 


Putti  with  Trophies  and  Doves  -  7£  x  10  inches  -  Giovanni  Domenico  Tiepolo 
Signed.  Pen  and  brown  ink,  brown  wash 


A  Study  for  The  American  Group  at  Wurzburg  -  1\  x  10  inches  -  Giovanni 
Battista  Tiepolo.    Pen  and  brown  ink,  brown  wash 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR 

of  magnificent  Adam  period  carved  wood 
and  gdded  Wall  Mirrors.        Ci'rra  1780. 

Overall  dimensions: 
Height  7  ft.  4  in.  "Width  3  ft.  9  in. 
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On  Cover 

A  Proverb:  Filling  the  Well  after  the  Calf  has  Drowned,  by  Pieter  Brueghel.  (See  page  200) 
In  the  possession  of  the  Newhouse  Galleries,  Inc.,  15  East  'jth  Street,  Neiv  York  22,  New  York 


Colour  Plates 

The  Margravine  Sibylla  Augusta  of  Baden,  in  hunting  dress,  with  the  Prince,  c.  1700:  The 
Margrave  Ludwig  Wilhelm  of  Baden,  as  a  Turk,  c.  1700:  2  tureens  and  3  boxes,  Strasburg 
faience,  c.  1754:  all  from  Schloss  Favorite,  Baden 

Santa  Maria  Zobenigo,  by  Francesco  Guardi,  and  detail 
In  a  private  collection 
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ANTONIO  MORASSI  150* 

A.  G.  GRIMWADE  159 

RALPH  EDWARDS  166 
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Tribute  to  the  British  Antique  Dealer  (38) 
Schloss  Favorite.  The  summer  residence  of  the 

Margravine  Sibylla  Augusta  of  Baden 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday,  20th  March,  of 

FINE  ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS  AND  PAINTINGS 

the  property  of 
THE  THIRKLEBY  TRUST,  SEYMOUR  DALZIEL,  Esq. 
the  late  THE  HON.  EMILY  KITSON,  the  late  RONALD  HORTON,  Esq. 
Mrs.  PAUL  M.  READ,  of  New  York  City,  LADY  BROWNLOW 

and  other  owners 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (10  plates),  5s. 


3THEBY  &  CO. 

phone:  Hyde  Park  7242 


34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.l 


Next 

month 

in 

The  Connoisseur 


In  the  first  article  in  the  April  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  Geoffrey  Beard  takes  readers 
off  the  pulsating  stretches  of  Britain's  Great  North  Road  to  the  rolling  stretches  of 
parkland  surrounding  belton  house,  Lincolnshire,  home  of  Lord  Brownlow,  and  dis- 
cusses and  illustrates  its  architecture  and  the  works  of  art  which  this  historic  house 
contains. 

J.  F.  Hayward  contributes  his  second  article,  with  detailed  illustrations,  in  an 
important  series  on  the  mannerist  goldsmiths,  this  one  dealing  with  France  and  the 
School  of  Fontainebleau. 

Sir  Gyles  I  sham,  Bart.,  brings  new,  specialised  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  identity  of 
David  Loggan,  the  English  seventeenth-century  engraver,  in  the  first  of  two  important 
articles — the  correspondence  of  david  loggan  with  sir  thomas  isham. 

Some  hitherto  unrecorded  bills  and  other  documents  concerned  with  john  hodson 
and  some  cabinet-makers  at  blair  castle,  Scotland,  home  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  are 
brought  to  light  and  illustrated  by  Anthony  Coleridge. 

Published  for  the  first  time  is  a  pair  of  unique  Victorian  exhibition  vases  originally 
made  by  Charles  Meigh  &  Sons  of  Hanley. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  The  Connoisseur  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  leading  art  journal 
for  collectors  of  arms  and  armour — to  whom  an  exclusive  article  by  William  Reid  on  a 
rare  and  recently  discovered  Scottish  silver-hilted  hanger,  or  single-edged  sword, 
will  have  particular  appeal. 

The  Connoisseur  brings  to  fight  an  exceptionally  fine  painting  of  Roses  by  fantin- 
latour,  painted  in  1890  when  the  artist  was  54,  and  two  unpublished  photographs  of  the 
artist  in  his  Studio. 

In  an  extensive  and  profusely  illustrated  article,  Sybille  Pantazzi,  of  the  Toronto 
Gallery  of  Art,  demonstrates  the  versatility  of  John  Leighton  (1822-1912)  as  a  Vic- 
torian designer  of  book  covers. 

In  addition,  all  the  regular  features — International  Saleroom,  Connoisseur  in 
America,  Old  Master  paintings  and  drawings,  art  in  the  modern  manner,  art  book 
reviews.  . . . 


The  Connoisseur 


APRIL  1963 

TIN  SHILUMB 
TWO  DOLLARS  U.S.A. 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday,  27th  March,  of 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  DUTCH  AND 
FLEMISH  PICTURES 

from  the  Collection  of  the  late  J.  C.  H.  HELDRING,  of  Oosterbeek,  Holland 

(Sold  by  Order  of  the  Executors) 


ARENT  ARENTZ,  called  CABEL  on  panel,  1 8-|-  by  37*  inches.  A  Summer  scene  by  a  river 


j  HENDRICK  AVERCAMP  signed  with  monogram,  18$  by  35  inches.  A  skating  scene  nan  a  town 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (42  plates)  10s. 

DTHEBY  &  CO.  34  &  35  NEW  BONI)  street,  i.ondon, 

4>hone:  Hyde  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.t 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday,  24th  April  of 

IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  SCULPTURE  I 

the  property  of 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.M.  1 
Mrs.  N.  G.  McLEAN,  Mrs.  A.  LAGSTEIN  I 
Mr.  OTTO  SPAETH,  of  New  York  City,  Mrs.  ALA  STOREY,  of  Santa  Barbara,  California 

Mr.  CHARLES  COLLINGWOOD.  of  New  York  City 

and  other  owners 


OSKAR  KOKOSCHKA  CLOWN  WITH  DOG 

painted  in  London,  1948.  35f  by  23|-  inches. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (35  plates),  10s. 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.l 

AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Telephone:  PLaza  8-2891  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  New  York 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J. 


A  FINE  ORMOLU  LOUIS  XVI  CARTEL  CLOCK 
Height  2  ft.  4  in.  Width  I  ft.  2  in. 


TELEPHONE   HYDE  PARK  0444 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

Members  of  The  Britult  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


TELEGRAMS 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street 
Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables: 
Vivantique,  London  W.l 


D  M.  ts-  P 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers"  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 


STAFFORDSHIRE  SALT- 
GLAZE  STONEWARE, 
CIRCA  1760 

This  tea-pot  must  have  graced 
a  very  elegant  18th  Centurv 
tea-table.  It  is  decorated  \\  ith 
a  bold  spray  of  primulae. 
painted  in  enamel  colours  of 
deep  rose,  blue  and  vellow 
and  enhanced  with  jade  green 
leaves.  (Reverse  side  has  large 
pink  rose.)  4|  inches  high, 
6^  inches  long. 

The  delightful  chocolate-pot 
has  Chinoiserie  decoration  in 
enamel  colours  of  rose,  blue, 
vellow  and  green.  It  shows  a 
kneeling  Chinaman,  and  on 
reverse  side,  a  large  exotic 
bird,    and   an    even  larger 

chrvsanthemum. 

5|  inches  high. 


Rome  circa  1770 
by  Giuseppe  Grazioli 
9 1  inches  across 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

1 6c  Grafton  Street,  W.  i 

Tel:  Hyde  Park  4^97  Member  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver      ■      Old  Sheffield  Plate 


ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY 
c.  1760 


TENIERS 
SUBJECT 


}  ft.  X  2  ft. 


The  Connoisseur,  March,  1963 


A.  ARDITTI 

Member  of  B.A.D.A. 

ANTIQUES 

12B  BERKELEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 
Telephone  MAYfair  0885 


Les  premieres  neiges,  Crozant  1890:  by  A.  Guillauihn 


canvas:  24'  •  29 


Specialists  in  the  Impressionists 
and  selected  examples  by  the  Later  Impressionists 

ANDRE  •  GUILLAUMIN  ■  LEBASQUE  ■  LEBOURG  *  LOISEAU 
LUCE    •    MARTIN    ■    MA  IT  R  A    •    MOXTEZIN    '  MORET 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

3  i  BR  U  T  0  N  STREET 
LONDON  W  i 

Telephone  GROsvnor  6741  Cables  invocation  London 


IX 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


E.  DEGAS 


Grande  Arabesque 


Bronze  16,  Rewald  XL 


1 5§  inches  high 


XIX  AND  XX 

CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
Telegrams:  Drawings,  London,  W.I 


CHELSEA 

c.  1755 

A  fine 
circular 
Bowl, 
modelled 
with 
overlapping 
petal 
ornament 
and  painted 
in  colours 
with 
detached 
sprays  of 
flowers, 
within  a 
brown  rim. 
6£  inches 
diameter. 
Red 
Anchor 
mark. 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 


8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5716 


MEMBER  OF  THE 
B.A.D.A.  LTD 
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X 


itique  Silver 


Established  1912 


ST.  BLOOM  &  SON 


D 


39  Albemarle  Street  Piccadilly  London  W.  I  May  fair  5060 


e  are  pleased  to  announce  that  our  shop 
d  showrooms  in  Albemarle  Street  are 
w  open,  and  we  look  forward  to 
•lcoming  dealers  and  collectors 
our  new  address 


PRIDES  „/  LONDON  LTD 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 

Tel:  BELgravia  3080 


(Would  separate  if  desired) 


;  Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK  j 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

4S   jQ/oit>t-  ^2^o»uA>*i  yP^f 

Hyde  Park  47 1 1 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON.  W.I     •    Welbeck  8934 


Panel  of  Flemish  late  Gothic  tapestry,  100  in.  by  64  in. 
Mounted  knights  meeting  at  a  castle  gate. 

Roman  2nd  Century  marble  bust  of  an  emperor. 

Spanish  early  17th  Century  chestnut  two-drawer  side  table 
with  carved  frieze  all  round,  70  in.  by  29  in.  by  33  in. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

Members  of  The  Uritish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Fine  portrait  of  King  William  III 
attired  in  regal  robes  of  blue  and  red 
embellished  with  gold  and  ermine  cloak, 
wearing  the  Chain  and  Order  of  the 
Garter,  with  Crown  and  Orb  on  a  table 
beside  him.  Size  50  X  40  inches.  By- 
Sir  GODFREY  KNELLER. 


59/61   WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I  j 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


II    O   O  L 


A  FINE  HISTORICAL  EMPIRE  ORMOLU  CLOCK 
The  anchor,  woolpack,  weights,  dolphins  and  amusing  port  scene  in  the  frieze 
symbolize  WOOL  and  its  transportation.  Height  16  inches.  France,  c.  1800.  Made 
for  the  Villani  Family,  prominent  Venetian  wool  importers  since  the  17th  Century. 

HOWARD 


8  DAVIES  STREET 


(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 
BERKELEY  SQUARE 


LONDON  W.l 


LEMPERTZ 

Announce  the  472  Auction 

14-15  March  1963 

The  CoUection  of  the  late  ARTHUR  HAUTH  of  Dusseldorf, 
North  German  Collection  and  other  private  owners 

PAINTINGS  and  SCULPTURE  of  the  14th  to  19th  Centuries, 
including  important  works  by  the  Master  of  the  Magdalene 
Legend,  Ch.  Amberger,  H.  Brosamer,  H.  Burgkmair  the  Elder, 
L.  Cranach  the  Elder,  F.Ch.  Janneck,  G.  B.  Pittoni,  F.  Salviati, 
J.  A.  Tintoretto,  W.  C.  Heda,  J.  Provost,  A.  Boecklin,  A.  Braith, 
B.  C.  Koekkoek,  F.  v  Rayski,  J.  F.  A.  Tischbein,  E.  Verboeck- 
hoven,  F.  Waldmuller. 

SILVER  ■  GLASS  •  PORCELAIN  •  FAIENCE  •  FURNITURE 
including  Gothic  and  Signed  French  Furniture  of  the  18th  Century 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS 

Illustrated  LEMPERTZ  Catalogue  No  472  (DM.8) 
sent  post  free  on  request 

On  View  6  until  12  March  1963  (except  Sunday) 

Next  Auction  sales: 
modern  art  May  3rd  and  4th  1963 
antique  art  May  29th  to  31st  1963 
Deliveries  requested  until  March  15th  1963 

KUNSTHAUS  LEMPERTZ  .  5  KOLN 

Neumarkt  3    new  Telephone  No.  210251 
Telegrams:  Kunstlempertz  Koln 
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prey 


Hull  Silver 

By  Appointment  to 
H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  and  Jewellers 

A  17th  Century  flat  top  Tankard  with  cover.  The  cylindrical  body  engraved 
with  a  contemporary  Coat  of  Arms  and  inscription  "The  Gift  of  Mr.  Philip 
Winspeare  to  Palgrave  Winspeare  his  Grand  Childe  1691." 
Made  by  Edward  Mangy  of  Hull.  Circa  1685.  Weight  23.55  oz.    Height  IV. 
Philip  Winspeare  was  a  Mariner  and  a  Freeman  of  the  town  of  Hull  in  1655. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED    165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET    LONDON  Wl  •  Tel  :  HYDe  Park  6767 


GEORGE  III 
JOHN  SCHOFIELD,  LONDON  1793 
Height  17J  inches 


TF^l^lTFP  ^1  26  NEW  BOND  STREET*  LONDON,  W.l 

-M-     M  J  k_J  JL    M  J  1\  k_/      LTD.  TELEPHONE  MAYFAIR  0458  CABLES  TESSIERITE  LONDON  W.l 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS*  ASSOCIATION  LTD.  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELLERY  &  OBJETS  D'ART 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON  NEW  YORK  PARIS 

34  St.  James's  Street  14  East  57th  Street  8j  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 

S.W.  1  N.Y.22  St.  Honore  8e 
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XVIII 


SV  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


^^■■■■■■[■■^^■■■■HHHii^HBHi 


A  fine  Sheraton  mahogany  dwarf  breakfront  cabinet  cross-banded  with  rosewood, 
the  doors  fitted  with  brass  grille  panels. 
Length  72  in.,  depth  21£  in.,  height  36£  in. 


44/S2  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 


Telephones:  Museum  2121 


Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


An  outstanding  pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  Bowls  finished  in  beautiful  Familk  Rose  enamels,  picturing  the  Emperor  in  a  pavilion  watching  courtiers  picking 
lotus  flowers  from  a  lake,  the  interiors  with  carp  swimming  through  ferns  and  flowers.  In  perfect  condition,  dating  from  circa  1 760,  and  from  the 

collection  of  the  late  Sir  Alfred  J odr ell,  Bt. 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd.        45  SLOANE  STREET       LONDON  S.W.I 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 

Period  Furniture         Works  of  Art         Expert  Restoration  of  Antiques 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


The  Connoisseur,  March,  1963 


XX 


Antique  Silver... 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  il  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD..  LONDON 


by  GARRARD 


George  IV  Wine  Coasters 

This  set  of  four  silver  gilt  wine  coasters  (diameter  5§"),  were  made  by 
Robert  Garrard  in  1823.  They  are  part  of  the  wide  range  of  antique 
silver  that  is  always  to  be  found  at  Garrard. 


For  the  finest  antique  silver,  make  sure  you  visit  Garrard. 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 


112     REGENT    STREET     W1      •      REGENT.  "7020 


XXI 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.l 

GROsvenor  1562 


14-30  MARCH 

ROGER  LERSY 

♦ 

RECENT  PAINTINGS 


FRENCH     PAINTINGS     AND     SCULPTURE     OF    THE     19th    AND     20th  CENTURIES 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 
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XXII 


Right: 

Hepplewhite  mahogany  serpentine-fronted  chest 
of  drawers. 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

HARRODS  LTD    KNIGHTSBRIDGE    LONDON  SW I  Tel  SLOane  1234 


xxni 


Internationally 
Famous  for  Fine  Carpets 


An  exceptionally  fine  Cabistan  Rug 
Size  r  ft.  3  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in. 
Ref.  No.  51316 

The 

House  of  Perez 

Member  of  the  B.A.D.A. 

112  and  168  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsin«ton  441  1  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address:  CARPEREZET  London,  S.W.3 

the  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  in  Brompton  Road  feature 
a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours 
are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 
Also  BRISTOL  &  AMSTERDAM 


DUITS 


1  t  n . 


"   Finest  examples 
of 

17th  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  7440 


RALPH  COX 


Telephone  22463 


Pair  of 

wall  brackets, 
early  XIX  Century, 
Venetian. 
Height  14  inches. 
Original  decoration. 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
promptly,  safely  and  economically. 
Write  for  brochure  C  104. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.    Storage  facilities  at 
London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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GOLD  PLATE 


A  George  III  gold  Cup  and  Cover  by  Hannah  Northcote 
London  1801 
Height  10  inches 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  A  6262 


GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  R  Y 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA T IONS 
H  E  A  TING 
V  AL  U  A  T I O  N  S 


An  early  18th  Century  walnut  kneehole  desk,  with  cross-banded 
top.  Circa  1720. 
Length  2  ft.  8£  in.,  depth  1  ft.  8£  in.,  height  2  ft.  5  in. 

A  fine  carved  and  gilt  Chippendale  mirror  frame.  Circa  1770. 
Overall  height  3  ft.  11  in.,  overall  width  2  ft.  2  in. 

An  1 8th  Century  mahogany  candle-stand  with  a  finely  carved 
tripod  support.  Circa  1760. 
Height  2  ft.  7  in. 

An  early  18th  Century  walnut  stool,  on  carved  cabriole  legs. 
Circa  1720. 

Length  1  ft.  7  in.,  depth  1  ft.  3  in.,  height  1  ft.  5  in. 


March  15th  —  April  11th,  1963 


ALBERT  HOUTHUESEN 


REID  GALLERY     23  CORK  STREET     LONDON  W.i 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


Oriental  llorfes!  of  girt 


An  old  Japanese  porcelain  dish  decorated  with  the  story  of  'Hob  in  the  WelV  in 
enamels  typical  of  the  Kakiemon  family,  blue,  pale  green,  iron  red  and  gold. 
Diameter  9\  inches.  Circa  7700. 

Decoration  and  ornament  on  the  porcelains  of  China  and  Japan  is  usually  intended  to  convey  some  kind  of  message  or  to  illus- 
trate pictorially  some  historical  or  legendary  event.  An  incident,  one  in  all  probability  historical,  is  that  commonly  known  as  'Hob 
in  the  Well'.  In  this  we  see  a  youth  who  has  hurled  a  missile  and  broken1  a  large  pottery  vessel  in  which  we  can  just  discern  the 
head  of  a  boy.  This  illustrates  a  story  in  the  early  life  of  Sze-ma  Kuang,  a  boy  who  was  destined  to  become  a  great  statesman  and 
to  rise  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  under  the  Sung  Emperors  Ten  Tsung  and  Shen  Tsung.  It  appears  that  while  playing  with  his 
companions  one  of  them  saw  some  fish  in  a  large  water  jar  and,  leaning  over,  overbalanced  and  fell  in.  While  all  the  other  boys, 
with  the  exception  of  Sze-ma  Kuang,  ran  away  screaming  Sze-ma  Kuang  picked  up  a  large  stone  and,  dashing  it  against  the  jar, 
let  the  water  out  and  saved  the  life  of  his  playmate. 

This  story  is  to  be  found  illustrated  on  the  finer  wares  of  the  Japanese  Kakiemon  and  the  design  is  also  to  be  seen  on  Chinese 
enamelled  porcelain  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  as  well  as  on  Chelsea  and  other  European  porcelains.  Dishes  with  this 
pattern  are  named  'Hob  in  the  Well' after  a  farce  by  Mr.  Cibber  called  'Hob  or  the  Country  Wake',  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1720. 


Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telegrams:  "Chineccram,  Wesdo,  London,  W.I"  Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 
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Mann  &  Fleming 
Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Regency  single  gilt  Torchere     51  inches 

ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 


Handsome  moonstone  red  and  pale  blue  enamelled  Sunburst 
brooch  by  Carl  Guiliano. 


A  most  unusual  shop  with  beautiful  period 
jewellery  from  Roman  and  Renaissance 
times  to  the  Victorian  age  and  beyond. 
You  are  certain  to  find  something  to  suit  - 
at  a  modest  price  for  the  value  offered. 


CAMEO  CORNER  LTD 

26  MUSEUM  STREET  LONDON  W.C.I 
MUSeum  0401  Saturday  closed  all  day 
Open  on  Thursdays  till  6-30  p.m. 


drian  galleries 


permanently 

APERGIS      BAKIC  BURT 
GILBERT  WATKINS 

sculpture 

CROZIER      FOUJINO  KONEKAMP 
LACASSE     PORTWAY  TATE 
TURKIEWICZ    ZACK    ZULAWSKI  etc 

paintings 


5/7  porchester  place  marble  arch  london  w2  pad  9473 
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WILLIAM   WALTER   (Antiques)  LTD. 


Rare  and  unusual  William  III  MONTEITH  BOWL, 
with  detachable  scalloped  rim,  date  1701.  Engraved 
with  the  Armorial  bearings  of  Buck  and  Stukeley. 
Fully  hallmarked  on  each  piece. 

Weight  61  oz.  15  dwt.  Height  8  inches. 

Diameter  excluding  handles  lOf  inches. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of 

MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


A  pair  of  Regency  period  rosewood  book  cabinets,  the  lower  part  painted  to  simulate  rosewood,  with  carved 
and  gilded  columns.  Height  4  ft.  3  in.,  width  3  ft.  4  in.,  depth  1  ft.  ik  in. 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


TEL.  (3  LINES)  26363-4,  22923 


GALE RI E  INTERNATIONALE 

D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

253,  RUE  SAINT-HONORfi    Tel:  Opera  32.29    PARIS,  1" 

March 

RUGGERI  April 
paintings 

First  exhibition  in  Paris 

CENTRE 

same  management: 

D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

BRUXELLES,  V 

208,  AV.  F.  ROOSEVELT 
Tel:  72.09.79 

In  the  front  line  of  contemporary  art                                ZURICH,  1 
ARTISTS  OF  FAME  AND  PROMISE                 NttSCHELERSTRASSE  31 

Precolumbian  and  Primitive  Arts                            Tel:  25  17  48 
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138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  RARE  AND  SPLENDID  CARVING  OF  A  CAT  BY  CARL  FABERGE 
in  sea  green  bowenite  with  eyes  in  gold-mounted  tiger-eye  ;  height  5f  inches. 
From  the  collection  of  Feodorowna,  Lady  Alington 


Small  rare  Louis  XVI  commode  in  tulipwood, 
stamped  MOREAU 


JACQUES  PERRIN 


For  Sale 

French  XVII  -  XVIII  Century  Furniture 
Objets  d'Art 


Antiques  Bought  and  Sold 
Expert  Valuations 


3,  Quai  Voltaire  -  Paris  -  Bab.  41.33 


Laird  Clowes  Ltd. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


A  splendid 
silver  gilt 
cup  and  cover, 
with  bright-cut 
decoration, 
by  Robt.  Sallam, 
^London  1789. 

SS  oz.   1  j\ "  high 


25  Beauchamp  Place,  London,  S.W.3. 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  8476 
COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  I4[9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I  Telephone:  LANgham  3677 

Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
6  RYDER  STREET,  ST  JAMES'S,  LONDOr  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


G.  N.  DAWNAY 

(Fine  Arts) 

Specialist  in  the 
Finest  and  Rarest  in 
English  and  Welsh  Ceramics 


108  Penylan  Road,  CARDIFF 

Telephone:  Cardiff  36888 


Private  residence 
By  appointment 
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THIRD 
SPRING  EXHIBITION 

of 

SCULPTURE  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


BOY 


DOLPHIN 


Bronze 
Height  18  inches 

by 

HANS  FISCHER 

NURNBERG,  c.  1530 


PEEL  &  HUMPHRIS  LTD 


37  NEW  BOND   STREET  LONDON  Wl 

MAYfair  6240 


VALUATIONS 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


WORKS  01  ART 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  by  Mr.  Temple 
Williams  to  visit  his  showrooms,  now  so  easily 
accessible  in  the  heart  of  the  West  End,  through  the 
services  of  the  Traffic  Wardens,  being  150  yards  from 
Claridge's  Hotel  on  the  opposite  side  and  adjacent 
to  the  top  of  Bond  Street. 


HAUNCH  OF  VENISON  YARD 
BROOK  STREET  •  LONDON  W 1 

MAYFAIR.  I486 

MEMSEU  Of  THE  MITBH  ANTIQUE  DEALEJtS"  AOOOftTlON 

The  quaint  address  as  approached  by  a  narrow 
turning  situated    between    Bond    Street  and 
South  Molton  Street. 


BOND  ST/lf£T 


The  Connoisseur 
Directory  of  Galleries 


COUPER  GALLERY      9  Dering  Street 

New  Bond  Street,  W.i      Tel.  MAY  1578 

paintings  by  godin     March  5  th  -  30th 
Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School  permanently  in  stock 


FERRERS     9  PICCADILLY  ARCADE  S.W.I 

HYDE  PARK  6948 

Paintings  and  Drawings  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries 


NORBERT  F1SCHMAN  GALLERY 

18A  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Tel.  Hyde  Park  5744 

Old  Master  Paintings 


GRABOWSKI  GALLERY 

84    SLOAN  E   AVENUE.    LONDON.     S.W.3.  KEN  1868 

'Drawings  of  Two  Generations',  Feb.  20  -  March  9 
HENRYK  STAZEWSKI,  Paintings,  March  13  -  April  6 


GRAFTON  GALLERY         1  Grafton  Street,  W.I 

Tel.  Grosvenor  4353 
DURANCAMPS  EXHIBITION  19  March -6  April 

also  at  BROADWAY  ART  GALLERY,  Broadway,  Worcs. 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 
Hyde  Park  6195    Cables:  Bondarto 
& 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 


19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art   Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculpture 


QUEENSWOOD  GALLERY  214  Archway  Rd.,  Highgate,  N.6 
Laurence  Leeson  March  4 -April  3 

10-5.30;  Thursday  10-  1,  Saturday  10-7 


SABIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
English  18th  Century 
paintings  and  .drawings 


Selected  paintings 
by  Old  Masters,  the  Impressionists 
and  contemporary  painters  of 
international  repute. 


TOOTH 

ESTABLISHED  1842 
31  Bruton  Street,  W.I 
GROsvenor  6741 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i   HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 
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La  rue  Botzaris  44  x  34  in. 


QUIZET 

1885-1955 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS  AND  WATER  COLOURS 

MARCH  6-30 

KAPLAN  GALLERY 


6  DUKE  STREET      ST.  JAMES'S      LONDON  SW1 


WHI  8665 


M.  NEW 

Established  1870 


Fete  Champelre 
by 

HENRY  ANDREWS,  1851 

(fully  signed  and  dated) 

Canvas  32f  x  45  inches  (83  X  1 14  cm.) 
Framed  38£  X  50£  inches  (98  X  129  cm.) 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 


Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9 


AN  LTD 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


Behind  the  Old  Church,  Haarlem 
by 

WILLIAM  KOEKKOEK 

Canvas  29  x  39±  inches  (74  x  100  cm.) 
Framed  35  x  45|  inches  (89  x  116  cm.) 


Ivder  Street,  London,  S.W. i 


Telegraphic  Address:  XEWPIC,  PICCY,  LO.\DO.\ 


The  whole  service  is  contained  in 
a  hand-made  lined  and  fitted  box 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD 

Antique  English  Silver 


Fine  flatware  service  for  24  places,  in  unusual  Military 
Thread   pattern,  London   1873,   by  the  well-known 
Victorian  silversmith  George  Adams 


LONDON: 

43  Museum  Street,  WCi 
Holborn  2712 


NEW  YORK: 
104  East  57th  Street 
Plaza  3-8920 


CONNOISSEUR    REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
trated courses  start  on  21st  January. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald, 
covers  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design,  with  lectures  by 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
silver  and  china;  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the 
supervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
forms  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street, 
London,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456. 

RESTORER  OF  ANTIQUE  AND  ENAMELLED  JEWELLERY. 

Joseph  Gadany,  Royal  Patronage  since  1916.  Gadany  House,  Lvnmouth 

Road,  London,  N.2.  Highgate  9270.  

WANTED:  Reed  Organ  by  Mason  Hamlin  in  Bureau,  mint  condition. 
Leighton,  Tangley  Cottage,  Wonersh,  Guildford. 

Large  collections  of  old  bronze,  ormolu,  copper,  brass  and  pewter  articles 
purchased.  Abnormal  prices  paid  to  fulfil  £10,000  export  order.  Also  old 
oak  furniture  wanted.  Write  or  phone,  THE  KENNET  GALLERY, 
Newbury,  Berks.  Tel :  2974.  

COLOUR  SLIDES— Royal  Weddings,  Crown  Jewels,  Changing  the 
Guard,  Art  Travel,  etc.  State  interests,  enclose  3d.  s.a.e. —  Con.  STAR- 
PRESS,  'Venice',  61  Lord  St.,  Liverpool  2.  (Postal  Service  Only.) 
SILVER.  10/-  to  £5  per  oz.  paid  for  silver  articles.  Box  No. :  7243. 

WANTED — Objects  and  pictures  pertaining  to  Professions,  Trades, 
Masonry,  Golf;  Scientific  and  measurement  instruments;  Compasses, 
Scales,  Measures,  Sextants,  etc.;  Insurance  Fire  Marks;  Unusual  Tools, 
Locks,  Keys;  Old,  Interesting,  Good  Condition,  Priced  for  Resale — 
Sydney  Strange,  172  Lexington  Ave.,  NY.  16,  N.Y. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  CONNOISSEUR.  Please 
send  for  new  free  60-page  Catalogue  listing  1,500  important  books  on 
Ceramics,  Silver,  Furniture,  Glass,  Enamels,  Miniatures,  Wedgwood, 
Luster,  etc.  (Also  Benezit's  magnificent  8  volume  illustrated  Dictionary 
of  Painters  of  all  countries  complete  to  1962.)  The  Ceramic  Book 
Company,  St.  John's  Road,  Newport,  Mon.,  England. 

EDUCATED  YOUNG  MAN,  2 1,  wishes  to  join  small  Antique  Furniture 
business  in  Kent.  2\ years  experience.  Box  No.:  7247. 

OLD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
(Jailers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.l. 

ANTIQUE  TOWER  CLOCK  for  sale.  Complete  works,  4  bells,  weights. 
Details  from  Secretary,  Monyhull  Hospital,  Birmingham,  14. 

BEARNES'  SALEROOMS,  Warren  Road,  Torquay  (telephone  22309) 
attract  principal  Buyers  from  London,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  advise 


West  country  owners  re  sale  of  Antiques,  Pictures,  Silver,  etc.  (Estate 
Agency  Depts.:  Torquay  22126,  Paignton  58296.) 

Antique  brass  and  bronze  figures,  tankas,  wood  carvings,  etc.  Write  to 
MAJOR  DULA  SINGH  &  SONS,  P.B.  2556,  New  Delhi-5,  India. 
VALUABLE  CHINA  REPAIRED.  PORCELAIN  FIGURES  A 
SPECIALITY.  Collected  in  London,  or  repaired  in  owner's  home. 
Susan  Noel,  Hopton  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth.  Blundeston  222. 
DUBLIN — the  largest  and  most  varied  stock  of  antiques  in  Ireland.  City 
Antiques  Ltd.,  3  Dawson  Street.  Telephone  77960. 

CHRONOMETER,  DESK  AND  WRIST  WATCHES  (mostly  Ex- 
Royal  Observatory)   and  M.O.S.  STOPWATCHES.   Leaflet  from 

CHARLES  FRANK,  LTD.,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW.  

PAINTINGS:  Oils  &  Watercolours;  illustrated  lists  free,  delivery  and 
approval  overseas.  Please  mention  Connoisseur.  OLD  HALL  GALLERY 
LTD.,  Iden,  Rye,  Sussex,  England. 

WANTED  bv  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870).  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
ANTIQUE  MAPS:  All  Counties  of  British  Isles.  Large  Stocks— Trade 
supplied.  Apply  Harold  Finlinson,  The  Old  Mansion  House,  Truro, 
Cornwall. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.,  Crown  Jewellers,  are  particularly  interested 
to  purchase  Table  Silver  such  as  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Waiters, 
Dishes,  Spoons  and  Forks,  Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  etc. :  also  all  types  of 
Antique  Silver  and  Antique  Jewellery.  Send  pieces  to  1 12  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.  1 ,  or  we  will  gladly  arrange  for  a  representative  to  call. 
HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  Village. 
Fine  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 

bought,  sold,  restored.  

DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials, Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders, 
Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
WESLEYANA.  Collector  desires  material  pertaining  to  John  Wesley  and 
his  family.  Busts,  paintings,  letters,  etc.  Send  description  with  photo  if 
possible  to  Choate  O'Dell,  3903  Greenway,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland, 

U.S.A.  

FOR  SALE  "The  Beggar".  Oils  by  Carlo  Wostry.  Framed  39  X  49 
inches.  $1000.00.  Colour  photograph  and  details  on  artist  upon  request. 

Geo.  F.  Choate,  698  Stockton  Ave.,  San  Jose  26,  Calif.  

WANTED  Genuine  Victorian  wax  flowers  under  globes  (not  fruit).  The 
Marquess  of  Bath,  Job's  Mill,  Warminster. 

BOOKS  BY  POST:  Joly  H.  L.  The  Sword  and  Same.  Send  £5  5  0d., 
plus  2/-  postage,  for  this  new  edition.  Ken  Trotman,  3  Ash  Close, 

Naphill,  High  Wycombe.  

Old  prints  urgently  required  of  WARMSWORTH  HALL  (near 
Doncaster).  Particulars  to:  Publicity  Manager,  British  Ropes,  Ltd., 
Warmsworth  Hall,  Doncaster. 


3ne  of  a  pair  of  shaped 
labinets  in  Satin  wood 
plaid  \sitli  various  other 
ivoods.  with  fine  quality 
Irmolu  mounts. 

rhese  Cabinets  are  of  the  finest 
ffaftsmanship,  made  in  1868  1>\ 
Messrs.  Holland  &  Sons  and  are  in 
n i  11 1  condition.  Illustrated  page  187  in 
ictorian  Furniture,  R.  W.  Symonds  & 
i.  B.  Whinerav. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM 
LONDON,  S.W.6 

Tel:  FULham  1375-7  Grams:  Antiquity  London 

Please  note  -  We  close  I  0  p.m.  Saturdays 


Connoisseur  Books 


The  Connoisseur  New  Guide  to  English 
Painting  and  Sculpture:  Tudor  —  Early 
Victorian 

This  volume  traces  the  evolution  of  English  painting  and  sculpture  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  up  to  Victorian  times.  64  pages  monochrome 
plates,  frontispiece  in  full  colour  and  numerous  line  illustrations.  3  OS 


Antique  Knglish 

SILVER  and  PLATK 


The  Connoisseur  New  Guide 
to  Antique  English  Silver 
and  Plate 

A  readable  and  authoritative  guide  to  the  development  of  English  silver  and  plate 
with  a  wealth  of  illustrative  detail  on  the  styles  of  each  period  from  Tudor  to  Early 
Victorian.  64  pages  monochrome  plates,  frontispiece  in  full  colour  and  numerous 
line  illustrations.  3  OS 


A  Dictionary  of  Marks 

Companion  volume  to  The  Connoisseur's  Handbook 
of  Antique  Collecting,  a  compilation  of  all  the 
important  identification  marks  to  be  found  in 
Ceramics,  Silver,  Sheffield  Plate,  Pewter  and 
Furniture.  2  5  S 


The  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the  important  items  likely  to  interest  the 
collector.  1,472  pages,  including  512  half-tone  plates  and  many  line 
illustrations.  84S 


Obtainable  from  all  good  booksellers  or  by  post  from 
The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London  sw  1 8 
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THE 


BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


>4 


Discerning  buyers  and  sellers  appreciate  the  many  advantages  of  dealing 
with  members.  A  booklet  price  5/- post  free  ($1  in  the  U.S.A.),  giving 
the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in 
antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected  members  of  the  Association 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7. 


1 


s 


mm 


KENSINGTON  4128  &  2102 


Border  from  'Medailles  Du  Regne  de  Louis  XV'  by  G.  R.  Fleurimont. 
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TRADITION  IN  SCHWEPPSHIRE 

1.  KINDNESS  TO  CHILDREN 


The  oldest  characteristic  of  the  Schwepp- 
shire  Way  of  Life  is  to  have  traditions;  in 
fact  tradition  came  first,  if  not  more  so.  One 
of  the  most  ingrained  is  to  have  an  attitude 
to  children.  This  is  usually  either  (a)  kind  or 
(b)  not.  In  Victorian  times,  when  it  was  par- 
ticularly (b)  not,  the  results  were  classically 
described  in  long  classical  novels  like  Little 
Horrit,  the  Death  of  Little  Hell,  and  the 
Way  of  All  Schweppsh. 

Now  it  is  (a)  kind,  for  though  it  is  true 
that  less  educated  persons  are  still  heard  to 
speak  to  their  children  in  harsh  voices,  the 
children  reply  also  in  harsh  voices.  Moreover 
all  this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  nobody  mod- 
ern ever  says  Don't  to  anybody  under  the 
age  of  thirteen.  The  long  angry  silences 
which  follow  are  dealt  with  by  sending,  at 
the  age  of  8  if  not  occasionally  7,  the  boys 
to  prep  schools,  the  further  away  the  better, 


where  they  are  required  to  run  the  mile 
stripped  for  December  weather.  Parents 
and  schoolmasters  are  much  kinder  to  child- 
ren now,  although  they  have  to  do  their 
best  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible  that  un- 
less exam  hurdles  like  Schweven  Plus  are 
taken  early,  and  cheerfully,  and  unless  they 
have  made  up  their  mind  on  the  subjects  for 
their  eventual  Double  First  before  their  age 
has  reached  double  figures,  they  are  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  finito. 

Actual  biffing,  of  which  Schweppshire  is 
still  supposed  to  be  the  last  stronghold,  is 
only  symbolical,  really,  of  biffing,  or  at  any 
rate  reserved  for  monitorial  punishment  of 
juniors  by  seniors  at  the  fairly  famous 
School,  which  is  perfectly  all  right  for  them 
because  in  four  years  time  juniors  will  be 
able  to  do  the  biffing  themselves,  all  part 
of  the  Schweppshire  tradition. 


Written  by  Stephen  Potter;  designed  by  George  Him 


S C H W E P P E RVE S C E N C E     LASTS     THE     WHOLE     DRINK  THROUGH 
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MAAS  GALLERY 

Exhibition  of  Early  English  Water-colours 

Including  Works  by 

T.  GIRTIN,  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  J.  CONSTABLE,  S.  PALMER 
A.  COZENS,  INIGO  JONES,  P.  DE  WINT,  E.  DAYES 
W.  TAVERNER,  P.  SANDBY,  W.  PARS,  H.  FUSELI 

and  others 

10  am,  4th  March  -  22nd  March 

AT 

15a  CLIFFORD  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 

REGENT  2302 
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ANTIQUE  IRISH  SILVER 


George  I  Teapot  by  William  Archdall 
Dublin  1717-18 
Height  6^  inches.  Weight  15  ounces 


We  shall  he  happy  to  answer  your  enquiries  unci  to  give  you  details  of  the  Silver 
from  the  Co/lection  of 

LOUIS  WINE  lid 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


t Published  1840 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 
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S.    MARCHANT  &  SON 

CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  WORKS  OF  ART 


Te-hua  17th- 1 8th  Century 

Of  all  the  porcelains  produced  in  the  Orient  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  is  the  blanc  de  Chine;  whether  modelled  in  high  relief  or  in 
plain  form  they  show  exquisite  delicacy  and  boldness  in  conception  and  execution.  We  illustrate  three  such  pieces  from  our  stock. 

120  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET     LONDON  W.8 

Tel:  BAYswater  5319  Cables:  marchanson  LONDON  w.8 


HAIM'S      31  Brook  Street,  London,  Wi 


Tel:  MAYfair  6300 


Large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  and 
Savonnerie 
Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 

Also 
Fine  Old  Persian 
Carpets 

Specialists  in 
Fine  Quality 
Plain  Wilton 
Carpets, 
pastel  shades 


AUBUSSON  CARPET 

Louis  XVI 
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RUTLAND  GALLERY 


Shipping  off  Liverpool  1807 
by  Robert  Salomon 


The  Directors  of  The  Rutland  Gallery  wish  to  announce 
the  opening  of  their  new  premises  with  an  exhibition 

ASPECTS  OF  ENGLISH  MARINE  PAINTING 

March  19  to  April  30 
at 

266  BROMPTON   ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

(Opposite  Draycott  Avenue)  Telephone:  KENsington  0139 


BRACHER 

& 

SYDENHAM 


A  very  rare  George  I  Coffee  Pot  made  by  Benjamin 
Branker  of  Liverpool,  circa  1720.  Engraved  with  the 
original  coat-of-arms  of  Wright  impaling  Clayton. 


There  are  very  few  pieces  of  silver  known  to  have  been 
made  in  Liverpool. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET 
READING,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone i  53724  Established:  1790 


JOSEPHINE  HOWELL  inc. 

41  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.    PLAZA  3-5515 


HENRY  SPENCER 

E^=^^  &  SONS  --- = 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  53 1-2 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone  25206-7 

9 1  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


<*><><><><><><><><x><><^^ 
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Bv  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  queen  mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  op  Chinese  Works  op  Art 
to  H.M.  the  Kino  op  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LIMITED 


Cfnnest  Moxk&  of  &rt 


A  Chinese  porcelain  plate  of  unusually  large  size  painted  en  grisaille  with  gold. 
Ch'ien  Lung  Period:  A.D.  1736-1795.  Diameter  fourteen  inches 

On  page  181  of  Porcelain  of  the  East  India  Companies  M.  Michel  Beurdeley  illustrates  the 
British  Museum  example  of  this  design.  In  his  description  he  quotes  the  fable  by  La  Fontaine 
from  which  the  subject  is  taken,  'While  the  cooper  scrapes  out  the  barrel  ...  his  wife  and  her 
lover  turn  once  more  to  their  interrupted  dalliance'.  Le  Mesle's  engraving  The  Barrel  \s  copied 
exactly,  but  the  Chinese  artist  has  omitted  one  important  detail  -  the  unfortunate  husband  in 

the  barrel. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 


SPECIALIST    IN    EUROPEAN    PERIOD  CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


CATAN 

129  AV.  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

PARIS 

PHONE  BAL  41-71 

16th-century  Spanish  carpet  depicting  the 
arms  of  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cedova, 
Viceroy  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  foliage  on  blue  background. 
2.28  x  2.55  metres. 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1  Burlington  Garden-. 

1062  Madison  Avenue. 

New  Bond  Street  W.l 

New  York  2  1 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  N  A  DEAL") 

FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OBJETS  DE  VERTV  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 

AMERICAN  PAI.\TL\GS  A.\D  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURES  OF  VARIOUS  PERIODS  AXD 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  o  f 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 
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ARMIN  LEMP 

ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


ZURICH 

6  NEUSTADTGASSE 


True 

distinction  .  .  . 

In  this  age  of  excess  superlatives 
words  often  lose  some  of  their 
original  meaning.  And  yet,  how 
more  exact  can  we  be  than  to 
describe  this  room  as  spacious 
luxury  with  an  air  of  distinction? 
Individually  designed  to  the 
owner's  personal  taste,  such  fitted 
furniture  permits  every 
requirement  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  minimum  space,  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  gracious  living 
that  rarely  can  be  equalled  in 
conventionally  furnished  homes. 
Built-in  Furniture  Limited  are 
acknowledged  specialists  in  this 
field,  each  of  their  schemes  being 
craftsman  built  from  selected 
materials  and  fully  guaranteed. 


built-in 


furniture  limited 


For  further  details  of  this  specialist  service  write: 
Dept.  CN  3/63,  116  Wigmore  Street,  London  W.l.  Telephone:  WELbeck  6849/6840 
Showrooms  at  1 16  Wigmore  Street  and  at  461  Finchley  Road,  N.W.3.  HAMpstead  1827 


°*S  SHOCKS- TBAVXl- 


—  — -Established  1815  

Head  office: 

39/45  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 
also  at: 

LIVERPOOL-MANCHESTER- SOUTHAMPTON 
BELFAST  -  PARIS  -  NEWCASTLE  -  GLASGOW 
TORONTO  ,NEW  YORK  -  MONTREAL  -  LEEDS 
LEICESTER 


CONNECTING  WITH  A  NETWORK  OF  RELIABLE  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


PARAMOUNT  GRILL 

has  the  choice  of  the  finest  steaks  in 
the  world,  cooked,  garnished  and  served 
to  perfection.  The  Paramount  Grill  is 
proud  to  have  originated  a  new  idea  in 
eating — emulated  but  not  equalled. 
The  Paramount  Grill  is  the  venue  of 
the  connoisseur  and  as  always  offers 
only  the  best. 

When  in  London  make  sure  of  the 

PARAMOUNT  GRILL 

14-15  Irving  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
London  IV.  C.  2    Tel.  WHltehall  0744 


RESTORATION  AND 

CONSERVATION  OF 

THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 

IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 

TORTOISESHELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 

SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHL 

OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  1770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 

w              I,  IH 

LONDON,  W.i 
Telephone:  MUSEUM  1268 
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A  Personal  Invitation 
to  the  Readers  of 
The  Connoisseur 


TOWN  & 

COUNTRY 


The  MAGAZINE  of 

Elegant  Living! 


Town  &  Country  looks  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  croupiers  at  Monte 
Carlo,  flower  girls  at  royal  weddings, 
ambassadors  at  formal  receptions  and 
sunbathers  on  a  tropical  isle. 

Town  &  Country  shows  you  what 
they  are  wearing  in  the  International 
Set,  what  they  are  doing  this  season, 
where  they  are  going  and  what 
they  are  thinking  about. 

There's  a  wonderful  world  of  luxury, 
fashions,  and  travel  waiting  for  you 
in  America's  most  beautiful  magazine. 
Why  not  subscribe  now  and  save? 
Simply  fill  in  the  order  form,  and 
mail  it  today  to  take  advantage  of  the 
subscription  offer  of  your  choice. 


PREMSELA    &  HAMBURGER 


est.  1823 

Antique  silver 
and  jewellery 
from  the  15th  to 
the  19th  century 


Pair  of  candlesticks 
Paris  1752 
Jean-Francois  Balzac 
height  1 1  inches 

Dish  with  cover 
Paris  1780 
Fermier-General 
Henri  Clavel 
1 1  X  4|  inches 


ROKIN  120    -  AMSTERDAM 

Also  Amsterdam  -  Hilton  Hotel 


orienta 


DILDARIAN  — 

762  Madison  Ave.   BU  8-4948  New  York  21 ,  N.Y. 


'mi 


2- 


AUTHORIZED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Antique  Decorative  Rug 


Exhibit  at  the  East  Side  House  Antique  Show,  N.Y. 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


J 


WILLEM  VAN  DE  VELDE 

On  canvas  12£  x  18£  inches 
A  signed  and  dated  work 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


1 5  East  57th  Street 


PLAZA  5-4980 


New  York,  N.Y. 
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The  Curtain  Call 
EDGAR  DEGAS 

Signed  left  of  base 

Height  S{  inches 

Cast  by  Hebras    No.  31/Q 

Illustrated:  'Degas'  by 

John  Rewald,  No.  XXXII.  plate  38 


HAmiTlER  GALLERIES  Inc. 

51  East  57th  Street        New  York  22  N.Y. 


Cable  address: 
Hammergall,  N.Y. 


Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 


Hepplewhite  mahogany- 
arm  chair  in  superb 
faded  brown  color; 
18th  Century  English; 
pale  green  satin 
upholstery. 


British  bulldog 

in  plaster;  life  size; 

2nd  quarter  19th  Century. 


MERRYVALE 

Antiques  and  Gardens 

Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30  Tel.  JOrdan  7-0615 

3640    BUCHANAN    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO    23.  CALIFORNIA 


Parke-Bernet 

GALLERIES  •  Inc 

98o  MADISON  AVENUE     NEW  YORK  21 

Public  Auctions 

SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  •  PAINTINGS  •  PRINTS 
SCULPTURES  •  TAPESTRIES  •  RlTGS  •  CLASSICAL 
AND  ORIENTAL  ART  •  JEWELLERY  •  RARE  BOOKS 
MSS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

Monthly  Bulletin  Mailed  Free  on  Request 


One  of  Our  Ten  Spacious  Exhibition  Rooms 

For  Terms  (which  are  negotiable)  and  Conditions 
regarding  disposal  of  collections  in  the  world's 
richest  market,  Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 
Louis  J.  Marion,  Executive  Vice-President 
Mary  Vandegrift,  Vice-President 
Robert  F.  Metzdorf,  Vice-President 
In  Charge  of  Book  Department 
European  Representative 
emil  hartmann,  Limmatstrasse  28^ 
Zurich  c,  Switzerland  •  Telephone  42.66.^6 
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CENTRAL  PICTURE 
GALLERIES 


OSKAR  KLEIN 


DIAZ  DE  LA  PENA 

Girls  with  Puppies 
Canvas  13 J  X  io£  inches 


624  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  22 

TEL.  EL  5-6564 


Pair  of  unusually  fine  old  Sheffield  wine  coolers  in  gilt,  bearing 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Sir  Matthew  Warton,  Bt.,  of  Ashton  Hall, 
Yorkshire.  The  applied  shields  are  silver. 

FROM  OUR  SILVER  VAULT 

Height  11 J  inches.  Origin:  Birmingham,  England 
Maker:  Matthew  Boulton.  Circa  18 10 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE     SILVER     CHINA      FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT  ETC. 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Shelbyville,  Kent  tick v 
on  the  main  road  (U.S.60)  bcttveen  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Telephone:  (Area  Code  502)  ME.  3-4382 


LIX 


'Soleil  de  Sel'    5f  x  20J  1951 

drawings  and  gouaches 

by 

yves  tanguy 

march  18  to  april  13,  1963 

pierre  matisse  gallery 

41  east  57th  street  new  york  22 


A  rare  ivory  panel  with  courtship  scenes.  French,  first  half  XIV  Century. 
Height  3£  inches.  Length  9£  inches. 

EDWARD  R.  LUBIN,  inc. 

Masterpieces  of  Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Art 
17  EAST  64th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  21,  NEW  YORK 
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Imperial  Chinese  white  jade  pagoda  form 
incense    burner,   having  26   loose  rirms. 
Height:  5|  inches  not  including  stand. 
Ch-ien  Lung  period  (1736-1796) 


22  W.  4£th  Street 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Telephone:  MU  7-4938 
Cables:  Jadecurios 


Hartman 

Trading  Corp. 


Alan  Hartman,  Director 


DAVID  BLOCH 

Exhibition  of  Watercolors  and  Woodcuts 

WORKS  OF  TWO  DECADES 

'Shanghai  1940  -  New  York  1960' 

February  26  -  March  16,  1963 

MERRILL  GALLERIES,  INC. 
54  East  58th  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 

Tel:  PL.  2-6983  Gallery  Hours:  1 1-6,  Tues.-Sat. 


Louis  XV  Table,  mahogany,  circa  1760,  28  X  20  X  28  indies  high. 
Louis  XV  Corner  Chair,  white  paint,  circa  1730. 
Vase  de  Chine,  bronze  mounting,  8\  inches  high. 

RICHARD  V.  HARE 

927  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
UNIVERSITY  1-6910 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
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THE  LOUIS  XV  SALON 

One  of  three  panelled  and  decorated  rooms 
from  Marquis  de  La  Fayette's  Paris  townhouse 


FRENCH  &  COMPANY  inc. 

MADISON  AVENUE  AT  T6TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Paintings  •  Furniture  •  Sculpture  •  Antique  and  Modern  Tap- 
estries   •    Works  of  Art    •    Panelled  Rooms    •    Interior  Decoration 


BY  APPOINTMENT 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON  Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (5  lines) 


,i, /i  month  rhe  c  lonnoisseur  illustrates  on  important  work  oj  art  which  a  British  antique 
jmfi  has  fold  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  ot  home  or  abroad. 
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This  fine  and  rare  early  eighteenth-century  Italian  (Florence)  bronze 
helmet,  probably  used  for  a  funeral  or  pageant  trophy  and  attributed 
to  Massimiliano  Soldani-Benzi  (1656-1740),  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool  from  Messrs.  Mallett  at  Bourdon 
House  Limited,  2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.I. 
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Schloss  Favorite 


The  summer  residence  of  the  Margravine 
Sibylla  Augusta  of  Baden 


ERNST  PETRASCH 

AMONG  the  numerous  Baroque  residences  on  the  upper 
..Rhine,  Schloss  Favorite  is  the  most  unusual  and  most  exciting 
architectural  gem.  Situated  near  the  renowned  spa  of  Baden- 
Baden  and  picturesquely  tucked  away  in  an  idyllic  woodland 
between  the  lowlands  of  the  Rhine  and  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Black  Forest,  it  lies  like  an  architectural  jewel  amid  a  stretch  of 
low-lying  fertile  meadowland.  It  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 


the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Margravine  Sibylla  Augusta  of 
Baden  (No.  2)  as  her  summer  residence. 

Sibylla  was  remarkable  even  in  an  era  of  remarkable  women, 
but  posterity  has  all  too  readily  attempted  to  weave  around  the 
eventful  career  of  this  typical  Baroque  princess  all  kinds  of 
legends  which  people  have  construed  from  her  self-chosen 
epitaph:  'Pray  for  the  great  sinner'.  Critical  examination  of  the 


1.  (Above)  Schloss  Favorite.  The  main  facade.  Photograph :  Staatliche  Amt fur  Denkmalpflege,  Karlsruhe. 

2.  (Above  left)  The  Margravine  Sibylla  Augusta  of  Baden,  the  builder  of  Schloss  Favorite,  in  hunting  dress,  with  the  prince, 
r.  1700.  3.  (Above  right)  The  Margrave  Ludwig  Wilhelm  of  Baden,  as  a  Turk,  c.  1700.  Costume  pictures  from  the  Spiegelkabinett 
(Cabinet  of  Mirrors).  Photographs :  Badisches  Landesmuseum,  Karlsruhe  (Uta  Junghann). 

4-  (Below  left)  Tureen  in  the  form  of  a  turkey  cock.  5.  (Below  right)  Tureen  in  the  form  of  a  snipe,  with  three  boxes,  formed  as, 
a  bundle  of  asparagus,  a  lemon,  and  an  artichoke.  All  Strasburg  faience  c.  1754.  Photographs :  Westermann  Bild  H.  Buresch,  Bruns- 


6.  Putti  with  Far  Eastern  porcelain.  Detail  from  the  ceiling  painting  in  the 
Familienzimmer  (Family  Room).  Photograph  :  Staatliche  Amtfiir  Denkmal- 
pflege,  Karlsruhe. 

historical  documents,  however,  has  dismissed  all  the  imputed 
mysteries  surrounding  her  lust  for  power  and  her  amorous 
adventurers  to  the  realm  of  fables.  Born  Princess  of  Sachsen- 
Lauenburg  in  1675  and  orphaned  as  a  child,  she  was  barely 
fifteen  years  old  when  she  married  the  Margrave  Ludwig 
Wilhelm  of  Baden,  the  Emperor  Leopold  I's  victorious  general 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Turks,  who  has  passed  into  history  as 
the  famous  'Turkenlouis'  (No.  3).  Having  grown  up  at  an  art- 
and  splendour-loving  court  in  the  family  castles  in  Bohemia, 
Sibylla  Augusta,  by  the  side  of  her  considerably  older  husband, 
was  initiated  into  the  hitherto  strange  world  of  courtly  diplomacy 
and  international  politics,  and  was  soon  also  involved  in  the  tide 
of  historical  events  culminating  in  war.  The  early  death  of  her 
husband  in  1707  confronted  Sibylla  Augusta  with  the  difficult 
task  of  herself  assuming  the  regency  of  the  devastated  Margravate 
of  Baden  while  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  still  continued. 

For  the  whole  of  her  life,  however,  she  remained  steadfastly 
attached  to  her  Bohemian  homeland.  There  was  scarcely  a  single 
year  in  which  she  did  not  travel  to  Bohemia.  The  ancestral  castle 
of  Schlackenwerth,  near  Karlsbad,  where  Sibylla  Augusta  spent 
her  carefree  childhood  and  the  first  happy  years  of  her  marriage, 
now  became  in  her  widowhood  a  place  of  refuge  and  rest  from 
care.  Merian  has  published  as  a  curiosity  in  his  'Topographia 
Bohemiae'  the  famous  ornamental  gardens  of  Schlackenwerth 
with  their  hundred  springs  and  extravagant  fountains.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  castle  and  park  of  Schlacken- 
werth became  the  model  for  Sibylla  Augusta's  Schloss  Favorite 
her  new  home  on  the  upper  Rhine. 


The  Margravine  entrusted  the  planning  and  execution  to  her 
young  fellow-countryman,  Michael  Ludwig  Rohrcr.  He  was  the 
most  gifted  and  most  successful  of  the  numerous  Bohemian 
artists  and  artisans  whom  Sibylla  Augusta  brought  with  her  to 
Baden.  Rohrer,  who  afterwards  worked  for  a  time  on  Bruchsal 
Castle  for  Cardinal  Damian  Hugo  von  Schonborn,  probably 
received  his  training  from  Christian  Dientzenhofer,  the  great 
master  of  the  Prague  Baroque.  Rohrer's  father  had  worked  under 
his  direction  in  Schlackenwerth.  This  artistic  inheritance  ol 
Rohrer's  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  understand  the  dependence  ol 
Schloss  Favorite  on  Bohemian  Baroque  architecture,  and  which 
can  only  be"  touched  on  here.  In  171 1 — after  barely  two  years  ol 
construction  work — Rohrer  was  able  to  roof  the  building.  The 
internal  construction  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  have  occupied 
several  years.  Virtually  the  same  artists  were  concerned  in  this 
who  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the  completion  of  the 
Rastatt  residence,  which  the  Margrave  Ludwig  Wilhelm  had 
begun.  Of  the  names  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
mention  will  only  be  made  of  the  stucco-worker,  Riccardc 
Retti,  who  subsequently  worked  for  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemburg 
on  Ludwigsburg  Castle. 

Appropriate  to  its  purpose  as  a  summer  residence,  Rohrer  kept 
Schloss  Favorite  within  modest  proportions.  The  principal  facade 
— three-storied  like  the  whole  building — displays  as  its  main 
feature  fifteen  windows  (No.  1).  A  low  triangular  gable  with 
stucco  work  crowns  the  imposing  centre  projection,  behinc 
which  rises  a  decorative  (subsequently  altered)  octagonal  tower 
The  great  terraced  staircase  which  sweeps  up  in  a  double  curve  to  £ 
gently  rounded  terrace  dominates  the  general  impression.  It  per- 
mits direct  entry  to  the  belle  etage  from  the  garden  and  thus  unite; 
architecture  and  natural  setting  in  a  peculiarly  intimate  way. 
Only  by  circumscribing  the  corps  de  logis  does  it  appear  that  we 
do  not  have  a  plain  rectangular  mass  before  us,  as  one  might  at 
first  suppose.  For  here,  at  the  south  front,  project  two  small  wing; 
which  form  a  com  d'honneur  about  the  receding  centre  portion 
The  restful  outer  facades  draw  their  especial  and  much  admirec 
charm  from  a  solid  plaster  decoration  of  pebbles  and  small  piece; 
of  granite,  which  recalls  characteristic  Wandlosungen  of  the  pre- 
Barocjue  period.  This  pebbledashing  is  obviously  inspired  by  the 
Schlackenwerth  garden,  which  for  its  part  betrays  influence; 
from  northern  Italy,  where,  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
artistic  imitation  of  grotto  work  was  especially  popular. 

Similar  to  the  huge  'Portego'  ot  the  Venetian  palaces,  the  greal 
sala  terrena  within  divides  the  building  into  two  equal  portions 
since  it  encompasses  all  the  floors  (No.  8).  On  the  one  side  are  the 
Margravine's  apartments,  and  the  other  half  was  reserved  foi 
those  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  Ludwig  Georg.  In  the  layout  of  the 
apartments  more  value  was  laid  on  intimacy  and  comfort  than 
on  formal  representation.  And  so  it  is  that  the  rich  interioi 
decoration  has  always  constituted  the  true  charm  of  Schlos; 
Favorite  and  established  its  reputation  as  a  unique  artistic  anc 
cultural  monument. 

We  find  here  the  most  varied  and  the  rarest  of  materials, 
wrought  in  almost  every  artistic  technique  then  used.  The  floor; 
are  laid  out  in  richly  decorated  scagliola  work  (No.  9),  as  it  is  onl) 
otherwise  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  some  South  German 
Baroque  buildings.  In  the  frescoes  of  the  ceilings  and  on  the 
wainscoting  and  over  doors,  the  gods  of  Olympus  hold  court, 
accompanied  by  a  frolicsome  swarm  of  Baroque  cherubs.  The 
walls  are  draped  with  magnificently  coloured  hangings  ol 
velvet,  silk  and  beadwork,  or  decorated  with  multi-coloured 
incrustations  of  stone,  inset  with  sparkling  mother-of-pearl  and 
hundredfold  reflecting  mirrors  (No.  7).  Schloss  Favorite  possesses, 
indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  German  mirrored  rooms  of  the  late 
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Baroque  period,  Consequently,  the  limits  between  pure  art  form 
and  the  extraordinary  and  unusual  become  at  times  strangely  ob- 
scured. Thus,  in  general,  the  w  hole  interior  decoration  appears  to 
be  stamped  as  'curious' — a  favourite  expression  of  the  whole 
epoch.  1  he  enchanting  world  of  Chinoiscrie  therefore  cannot  fail 
to  be  found  here :  those  Oriental  figures  and  imaginatively  created 
objects  w  hich  derive  from  a  fashion  of  the  time  and  its  pre- 
dilection tor  exotic  countries  and  which  still  rank  today  among 
the  most  delightful  artistic  creations  in  eighteenth-century 
European  art.  All  in  all,  the  furnishings  and  decorations  are  the 
height  of  Baroque  magnificence  and  splendour  in  their  extrava- 
gant variety,  the  rich  colours  full  of  sombre  illumination.  The 
cheerful  playfulness  of  the  approaching  rococo  style  is  heralded 
only  in  occasional  freize  decoration  and  in  some  stucco  orna- 
ments. There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  Sibylla  Augusta 
was  herself  creatively  concerned  with  the  interior  decoration. 
Many  pieces  in  the  house  are  probably  the  products  of  her  own 
skilled  hands;  and  it  is  known,  from  an  'instruction  manual' 
which  she  compiled  herself,  that  Sibylla  Augusta  not  only 
mastered  several  techniques  of  making  textiles,  but  also  dabbled 
in  other  artistic  pursuits.  For  example,  in  Eastern  lacquer  paint- 
ing, so  popular  with  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  time,  in  wax 
moulding,  and  in  the  so-called  agate  painting. 
But  all  this  splendour  and  richness  is  surpassed  by  the  priceless 


treasure  of  superb  ceramics,  together  with  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  Bohemian  and  German  glassware,  with  which  the  Mar- 
gravine embellished  the  castle.  There  was  never  merely  one- 
special  room  for  the  porcelain.  Even  today  we  find  this  splendid 
material  in  almost  every  room  of  the  castle,  from  the  basement 
to  the  roof.  Corridors  and  staircases,  pillars  and  chimncypicccs, 
are  in  many  cases  faced  with  blue-white  porcelain  tiles  in  the 
Delft  fashion,  which,  with  their  charming  motifs  and  droll 
figures,  contribute  to  the  vivid  recollections  which  the  visitor 
takes  away. 

In  this  respect,  Schloss  Favorite  among  the  castles  of  Germany 
belongs  to  the  earliest  examples  of  that  popular  fashion  which 
arose  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Added  to  this 
is  an  unimaginable  wealth  of  pieces  of  all  shapes  and  colourfully 
painted  figures  of  porcelain,  faience  and  stoneware.  Packed 
tightly  together  they  fill  cornices  and  pedestals  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  and  countless  cupboards  and  show  cases. 
The  Margravine  seems  to  have  lavished  much  of  her  affection  on 
this  branch  of  art.  This  is  proved  not  only  by  her  collection, 
which  even  now  still  comprises  well  over  two  thousand  individ- 
ual pieces,  but  this  delight  in  beautiful  ceramics  is  also  revealed 
by  a  great  deal  of  ceiling  decoration,  wherein  are  principally 
reproduced  those  Eastern  styles  and  designs  which  Sibylla 
Augusta  collected  with  such  especial  avidity  (No.  6).  In  quantity 


7.  Florentinerzimmer  (Florentine  Room).  Photograph :  Dr.  Carl  Albiker,  Karlsruhe. 
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8.  Sala  Terrena.  The  great  reception  and  dining  hall.  Photograph  :  Staatliche  Amtftir  Denkmalpjlege,  Karlsruhe. 


and  artistic  quality,  the  blue  and  white  Chinese  porcelain  of  the 
Ming  period  and  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  comprise 
the  greatest  collection.  Among  these  are  many  pieces  which 
would  today  be  prized  specimens  in  any  modern  collection.  Even 
the  fragile  egg-shell  porcelain  and  the  so-called  blanc-de-chine 
are  to  be  found  here.  Japanese  ceramic  art  is  represented  by,  among 
other  wares,  beautiful  examples  of  Kakiemon  and  Arita  porcelain. 

Striking  in  its  profusion  is  the  collection  of  brown  and  red 
stoneware  from  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Fukien  and  Kiangsu, 
for  which  the  Margravine  must  obviously  have  had  a  particular 
liking.  As  is  well  known,  it  served  as  a  model  for  the  first  porce- 
lain products  of  Meissen,  the  so-called  'Bottger'  stoneware,  of 
which  at  Schloss  Favorite  is  preserved  an  astonishingly  large 
collection.  It  was  perhaps  the  finest  ceramic  product  in  Europe 
before  the  real  Meissen  porcelain  swept  all  before  it.  The  Bottger 


ware  at  Favorite  may  today  be  ranked  among  the  most  important 
collections  of  its  kind  in  Germany  and  there  are  some  interesting 
and  unusual  pieces  which  are  not  represented  even  in  Dresden. 
Consonant  with  the  period  of  the  furnishing  of  the  Schloss, 
Meissen  porcelain  is  generally  more  widely  represented  in 
Sibylla  Augusta's  collection  by  its  earlier  products.  Among  these 
are  dinner  services  with  the  most  delicate  J.  G.  Herold  painting. 

Added  to  all  this  is  a  truly  splendid  faience  collection.  The 
emphasis  here  is  on  blue  painted  dishes,  plates,  bowls,  jugs  and 
vases  from  Delft,  also  from  the  oldest  German  centres  of  manu- 
facture such  as  Frankfurt,  Hanau  and  Nuremburg.  Many  other 
interesting  examples  of  the  products  of  Southern  Germany  are 
also  represented,  for  example  what  are  apparently  the  earliest 
products  of  Durlach. 

After  the  Margravine's  death  in  1733  the  collections  received 
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9.  Grosser  Audienzsaal  (Great  Audience  Chamber).  Photograph :  Dr.  Carl  Albiker,  Karlsruhe. 


still  one  more  considerable  addition.  This  is  the  astonishing 
assemblage  of  Strasburg  and  Hochst  animal  faience  figures,  which 
can  hardly  be  found  in  such  quantity  and  artistic  perfection  in 
any  other  collection.  The  Margrave  Ludwig  Georg — who  was 
popularly  called  'Jagerlouis'  on  account  of  his  passion  for  hunting 
— may  have  acquired  them  for  the  festive  tables  of  his  gay 
hunting  parties.  In  form  and  colour  they  are  naturalistic  represen- 
tations of  many  kinds  of  animals  and  fruits,  such  as  partridges, 
ducks,  snipe,  pheasants,  turkeys  (No.  4),  turtles,  boar's  heads  and 
garnished  haunches  of  venison;  also,  melons,  artichokes,  lemons, 
bunches  of  asparagus  (No.  5),  cabbages,  and  so  on.  These  magnifi- 
cent pieces  may  be  said  to  rank  among  the  most  important  mas- 
terpieces of  European  ceramic  art. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  ceramic  collections  at 
Schloss  Favorite  is  that  one  can  compare  at  every  step  the  fascin- 


ating Oriental  models  with  their  European  imitations.  Here  we 
see  the  treasures  of  Eastern  and  European  ceramics  as  they 
mirror  the  taste  of  princely  households  of  that  time.  If  one  surveys 
the  bewildering  splendour  of  the  ceramic  collections  as  a  whole, 
the  idea  that  Schloss  Favorite  was  planned  from  the  start  as  a 
building  to  house  them  gains  conviction  and  significance.  In  this 
connection  one  thinks  instinctively  of  the  world-famous  Japanese 
palace  that  Augustus  the  Strong,  the  greatest  and  most  fanatical 
collector  of  porcelain  of  all  time,  built  a  few  years  later  in 
Dresden.  This  unique  masterpiece,  with  which  the  little  castle 
of  the  Margravine  of  Baden  cannot  really  be  compared  in 
greatness  and  artistic  value,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the 
last  war.  So  Schloss  Favorite  is  not  only  today  the  oldest  castle  in 
Germany  built  to  house  collections  of  porcelain,  but  also  the  only 
one  that  has  survived  in  its  original  conception. 
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Francesco  Guardi 
as  a  pupil  of  Canaletto 


ANTONIO  MORASSI 


WE  do  not  know  when  Francesco  Guardi  began  to. paint 
views.  This  problem,  on  which  art  historians  have  been 
working  for  nearly  half  a  century,  is  really  one  of  the  most 
intricate  in  the  chronological  study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
Venetian  painter. 

As  is  well  known,  Francesco  Guardi  acquired  the  first  notions 
of  painting  in  the  'bottega'  of  his  brother  Antonio,  fourteen  years 
older  than  himself.  Antonio  was  a  figure  painter,  which  means 
that  he  painted  pictures  with  large  figures;  his  subjects  being 
religious,  historical,  mythological  or  portraits.  In  his  own  time 
he  was  considered  above  all  a  clever  copyist  of  old  and  contem- 
porary paintings.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  first  document 
which  speaks  of  the  'Fratelli  Guardi':  that  is,  the  Will  of  Count 
Giovanelli,  dated  15  th  December,  1731,  where  mention  is  made 
of  certain  copies  of  pictures,  executed  by  the  'Guardi  brothers' 
themselves.  This  is  still  more  obvious  in  the  Inventories  of  Marshal 
Schulenburg,  which  I  have  recently  made  public,  from  which  it 
is  clear  that  Antonio  Guardi  was  employed  by  Schulenburg 
himself  as  a  copyist,  naturally  a  copyist  sui  generis  and  of  cons- 
picuous artistic  powers.1  In  173 1  Antonio  was  thirty-three  and 
Francesco  only  nineteen.  (Possibly  Nicolo,  aged  sixteen,  also 
worked  with  them,  but  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  any 
work  by  him.)  As  for  Francesco,  we  know  that  his  first  pictures 
were,  like  those  of  his  brother,  paintings  with  large  figures.  The 
Praying  Saint  in  the  Museum  of  Trento,  fully  signed  on  the  back 
and  certainly  one  of  his  youthful  works  still  in  the  Piazzettesque 
tradition,  besides  the  two  Allegorical  Figures  in  the  Ringling 
Museum,  Sarasota,  one  of  which  bore  his  signature  and  the  date 
1747  (erased  by  an  ignorant  hand)  confirm  this. 

From  whom  did  Francesco  learn  his  view  painting  ?  Not  from 
his  brother  Antonio,  for  no  view  by  him  is  known  to  us.  Antonio 
did  indeed  paint,  but  only  rarely,  some  'imaginative  landscapes' 
or  large  Capricci  like  those  two  fine  panels  in  the  Crespi  Collec- 
tion in  Milan2  and  a  few  others.  But  as  far  as  we  know  he  never 
took  to  painting  views. 

Old  documents  assert  that  Francesco  was  'a  pupil  of  Canaletto'. 
Already  in  1764  Gradenigo,  in  his  Notatori,  mentions  Guardi  (in 
connection  with  the  two  Vedute  painted  for  a  forestiere  Inglese  and 
exhibited  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco)  as  a  'good  pupil  of  the 
famous  .  .  .  Canaletto'.3  Moschini  repeats  this  in  1806,  and  so  do 
most  of  the  art  historians  of  the  last  century.  But  contemporary 


scholars,  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  so,  have  cast  doubts  on  this 
traditional  assertion.  The  difference  which  distinguishes  Guardi's 
most  typical  Vedute  from  those  by  Canaletto  have  induced  these 
critics  to  conjecture  that  Francesco  learnt  his  Vedutisino  or  view 
painting  from  other  teachers,  and  principally  from  Carlevaris 
and  Marieschi. 

As  I  have  already  tried  to  point  out,4  both  Carlevaris  and,  still 
more,  Marieschi,  indeed  played  an  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Francesco  Guardi  as  a  painter  of  views  and  of  'imaginary 
landscapes'.  But  these  facts  do  not  affect  the  fundamental  truth 
that  the  works  of  Canaletto  constitute  the  most  important 
precedents  for  the  view  painting  of  Francesco,  and  in  fact  that 
Canaletto  must  now  be  considered  to  be  his  real  master  in  this 
kind  of  work.5  There  are  some  Vedute  by  Guardi  which  show 
such  close  relationship  to  the  typical  themes  of  Canaletto,  and 
follow  his  method  with  such  careful  fidelity  as  to  arouse  the 
suspicion — if  they  were  not  clearly  signed  and  if  chronological 
facts  did  not  oppose  such  a  conjecture — that  they  had  been 
painted  by  Francesco  in  Canaletto's  own  workshop. 

Without  for  the  moment  entering  more  closely  into  this 
problem,  I  consider  that  the  first  suggestions  for  view  painting 
came  to  Francesco  from  the  examples  of  Carlevaris  and,  more 
particularly,  from  Michele  Marieschi,  but  that  his  constant 
'model'  was  the  work  of  Canaletto  whom  he  sought  to  imitate ; 
although,  as  we  know,  his  own  interpretation  of  it  was  more 
'atmospheric',  capricious  and  free. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  Veduta  by  Guardi  that  is  dated,  or 
that  permits  on  documentary  grounds  of  a  precise  dating.  But 
surely  one  is  not  far  from  the  truth  in  admitting  that  the  first 
Views  (above  all  the  'marine'  Views  with  tiny  figures)  are  to  be 
assigned  approximately  to  the  years  1740-45,  while  the  later 
Views  which  clearly  show  the  influence  of  Canaletto,  more 
evolved  stylistically  and  more  elaborate,  must  be  assigned  to  the 
years  1745-50,  and  of  course  also  to  a  still  later  period.  But,  I 
repeat,  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  documentary  evidence, 
this  problem  of  the  chronology  of  Francesco's  view  painting 
remains  in  the  field  of  conjecture  based  on  purely  stylistic  factors 
and  on  topographical  iconography. 

I  now  wish  to  show,  basing  my  argument  on  certain  still 
unpublished  examples  of  Francesco  Guardi's  work,  in  what  way 
he  interpreted  some  conceptions  of  Canaletto's  Vedutistica.  I 
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jfi  Francesco  Guardi:  S.  Maria  Zobenigo,  detail.  Private  Collection. 


begin  with  a  Veduta  di  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo  (or  del  Giglio), 
a  canvas  50  cm.  x  84  cm.  which  appeared  in  the  Sale  of  the 
Beurdeley  Collection  at  the  Palais  Galliera  in  Paris  (20th  June, 
1961)  and  was  there  attributed  to  Antonio  Canaletto  (Nos.  1-4). 

This  attribution  seemed  obvious,  considering  that  the  same 
view,  or  almost  the  same,  as  I  shall  point  out  later  on,  is  included 
in  the  famous  book  by  Canaletto-Visentini,  which  showed  the 
most  attractive  Vedute  of  Venice.  The  first  edition  of  this  book 
appeared  in  17428  (No.  5). 

When  the  two  views  are  closely  studied,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  there  exist  notable  differences  between  them.  Firstly,  one 
must  point  out  that  the  Veduta  painted  by  Guardi  is  more  'airy' 
than  the  engraving  by  Visentini.  This  is  not  only  because  it 
shows  a  much  vaster  expanse  of  sky  but  also  because  the  architec- 
tural mass  is  set  farther  back,  with  a  greater  play  of  diagonals  and 
with  a  sense  of  'atmosphere'  so  much  the  more  noticeable.  This 


element  of  atmospheric  spaciousness  is  just  that  which  most 
strikes  the  beholder.  To  achieve  this  effect  Guardi  has  had  to  alter 
the  ratio  of  proportions  between  the  mass  of  the  church  and  the 
group  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  which  stretch  out  low  and 
long,  whereas  in  Canalctto's  perspective  they  arc  narrow  and  tall 
and  form  a  compact  and  heavy  block. 

On  the  contrary,  unlike  Canaletto,  Guardi  has  drawn  the 
facade  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Zobenigo  so  as  to  give  a 
impression  of  accentuated  verticalism,  narrowing  the  1 
between  height  and  width,  as  is  particularly  evident  in  the  u 
part  of  the  facade.  Finally,  very  obvious  differences  arc  to  be  seen 
in  the  tiny  figures  which  animate  the  Square.  Although  these 
show  various  analogies  with  those  of  the  engraved  View,  they 
have  a  greater  liveliness  of  attitude  and  also  a  much  more 
capricious  fancy,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  work  of 
Canaletto. 
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2.  Francesco  Guardi:  S.  Maria  Zobenigo,  detail.  Private  Collection. 


One  must  in  fact  observe  the  original  painting  by  Antonio 
Canaletto,  from  which  Visentini  made  his  engraving,  and  which 
was  until  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Harvey  Estate,  Birmingham 
(No.  6). 

The  comparison  of  the  two  paintings,  one  by  Canaletto  and 
the  other  by  Guardi,  is  still  more  instructive  in  illustrating  the 
differing  interpretations  shown  in  the  Views,  and  we  need  linger 
no  more  over  this.  It  suffices  to  say  that,  undoubtedly,  Canaletto's 
painting  has  a  crystalline  clarity,  whereas  Guardi's  is  soft  and 
tender.  The  former  is  a  work  of  plastic  descriptiveness  and  shows 
an  emphasis  on  architectonic  values  which  throws  the  various 
single  factors  into  relief  as  if  to  assert  their  importance ;  whereas 
Guardi's  picture  is  suffused  with  a  mild  light  which  binds  and 
softens  all.  As  for  the  differences  in  the  perspective  drawing,  one 
suspects  that  the  tautness  of  Canaletto's  Veduta  is  due  to  the 
deformation  caused  by  the  camera  ottica,  whereas  Guardi's  pers- 


pective, derived  from  Visentini's  engraving,  was  probably 
'corrected'  from  observance  of  the  actual  scene.  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  fact,  that  Francesco,  while  studying  Canaletto's  perspective 
from  the  engravings,  formed  his  own  personal  interpretation 
when  he  re-examined  the  subjects  on  the  spot. 

The  originality  of  this  Guardesque  vision  will  receive  further 
confirmation  from  an  examination  of  his  Veduta  in  all  its  details 
(Nos.  1-4). 

To  what  period  does  Guardi's  painting  belong;  Obviously  to 
some  time  after  1742,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Prospectus. 
Even  admitting  that  Canaletto's  Views,  engraved  by  Visentini, 
may  have  been  painted  several  years  before  1742  (but  certainly 
not  before  1732  or  1733,  because  of  the  style7)  it  is  certain  that 
Guardi  based  his  painting  of  a  Veduta  not  on  Canaletto's  painting 
but  on  Visentini's  engraving,  which  he  interpreted  very  freely. 

The  transparency  and  fluidity  of  the  colours,  the  swift  strokes 
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3.  Francesco  Guardi:  (Above)  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo.  (Below)  Detail. 
Private  Collection. 


4.  Francesco  Guardi:  S.  Maria  Zobenigo,  detail.  Private  Collection. 


of  the  outlines,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  style  lead  one 
to  suggest  for  this  Veduta  a  date  during  the  period  of  Guardi's 
maturity,  between  1770  and  1780. 

Another  characteristic  example  of  Francesco  Guardi's  original 
interpretations  of  Canaletto's  themes  is  offered  by  two  of  his 
Vedute — until  now  unpublished  and  here  presented.  These  are  two 
paintings  of  the  Piazza  dei  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  con  il  Monumento 
al  Colleoni,  the  one  belonging  to  his  youthful  period  (No.  7)  the 
other  to  a  much  later  date  (No.  8). 

Both  are  derived  from  the  engraving  contained  in  the  above 
mentioned  Canaletto-Visentini  volume  (No.  9).  The  first  canvas 
(45  cm.  X  65  cm.)  with  thick  and  dense  colours,  an  intensely 
blue  sky  and  a  violent  contrast  of  lights  and  shadows,  is  stylisti- 
cally akin  to  the  two  Vedute  of  the  Piazzetta  San  Marco  which  arc 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  Kunstakademie  of  Vienna  and  are  rightly 
considered  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  of  Guardi's 


work.  Guardi  based  his  arrangement  of  the  Veduta  on  the 
engraving  of  Canaletto's  painting,  but  modified  the  proportions 
of  the  various  buildings  by  diminishing  the  height  of  the  Scuola  di 
San  Marco  so  as  to  make  the  facade  of  the  Church  loom  larger. 
He  also  changed  the  positions  and  attitudes  of  almost  all  the 
small  figures,  with  the  exception  of  that  gondolier  who  is  leaning 
backwards  and  who  is  present  in  all  the  similar  views  of  the 
Piazza  di  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  painted  by  Canaletto  as  well  as 
by  Guardi.  Moreover,  in  the  latter's  pictures  this  gondolier 
becomes  more  and  more  accentuated  in  his  emphatic  attitude. 
As  for  the  colouring,  the  strong  tints  relate  it  to  Canaletto's 
youthful  works,  painted  before  1 728-1 730.  This  is  a  most 
surprising  fact  when  one  remembers  that  this  youthful  Veduta  by 
Guardi,  like  those  already  referred  to  in  Vienna,  and  other 
similar  works,  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  period  before  1745-50. 
The  second  view  of  the  Piazza  dei  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  which 
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5.  Canaletto-Visentini:  S.  Maria  Zobenigo,  engraving. 


6.  Antonio  Canal  called  Canaletto:  S.  Maria  Zobenigo.  Formerly  in  Birmingham,  Harvey  Estate. 
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7.  Francesco  Guardi:  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Private  Collection. 


is  almost  identical  iconographically  with  its  prototype  by 
Canaletto,  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  of  a  much  later  date  and  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  (23  cm.  X  35  cm.).  It  is  painted  on  the  usual 
beechwood  panel,  such  as  Guardi  used  in  the  last  decades  of  his 
activity,  and  especially  for  the  small  capricci.  That  this  small 
Veduta  belongs  to  the  artist's  late  period  is  obvious  when  one 
considers  the  fluidity  of  the  pigment,  highly  diluted  with  tempera 
so  as  almost  to  resemble  watercolour,  the  clearness  and  transpar- 
ence of  the  silvery  colours  and  finally  the  continued  use  of  little 
strokes  made  with  the  point  of  the  brush  for  the  outlines  of  all 
the  buildings,  especially  of  those  in  the  shaded  zones.  This  small 
panel,  painted  almost  like  an  improvisation,  all  vivacity  and 
lightness  of  touch,  shows  Guardi's  supreme  artistic  genius  at  its 
full  height.  Having  parted  company  with  the  Canalettesque 
examples  in  the  iconography  of  most  of  his  Veduta,  he  interprets 
them  with  more  and  more  freedom,  thus  creating  a  new  kind  of 


Veduta,  no  longer  descriptive  but  purely  evocative.  In  it  the  icono- 
graphical  fidelity,  although  constantly  maintained,  becomes  o: 
secondary  importance  in  relation  to  the  pictorial  sense,  the  feeling 
for  improvisation,  of  the  capriccio-veduta,  in  which  the  transfigur- 
ing quality  of  Guardi's  art  really  finds  its  truest  expression. 

Canaletto's  painting,  from  which  Visentini  made  his  engraving 
is  certainly  that  which  came  from  Consul  Smith  to  form  part  o: 
the  Royal  Collections  at  Windsor,  and  can  be  dated  some  year: 
anterior  to  1742. 8  Even  if  it  is  possible  that  Guardi  knew  it  in  it: 
original  form,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  Visentini': 
engraving  which  he  had  before  him. 

What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  'pupil  of  Canaletto 
used  by  Gradenigo  and  by  other  biographers  about  Francescc 
Guardi?  Must  it  be  understood  literally:  that  is,  that  he  studiec 
the  painting  of  Vedute  under  Canaletto's  own  tuition,  or  does  it 
only  mean  that  he  followed  his  example  through  the  teachings  oi 
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I.  Francesco  Guardi:  Church  oJ'SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Private  Collection. 


some  pupil,  or  finally  that  he  was  simply  one  of  his  imitators? 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exhaustive  answer  to  these  enquiries. 
[However,  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Francesco 
was  for  some  time  (probably  a  very  brief  period)  able  to  profit 
by  the  personal  teaching  of  Canalctto :  otherwise  it  would  be 
^impossible  to  explain  the  fact  that  he  was  repeatedly  referred  to 
(as  a  'pupil'  in  the  old  documents.  In  fact,  one  must  remember  that 
when  an  argument  arose  concerning  the  authenticity  of  two 
iVicws  by  Canalctto,  Guardi  was  called  upon  to  give  his  verdict 
as  one  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  View 
painter.9  Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  of  placing  in  its  correct 
chronology  this  probable  apprenticeship  arises  when  one  asks 
in  what  period  he  must  have  been  under  instruction  by  the  already 
famous  artist.  Guardi,  in  his  relatively  youthful  works — that  is, 
when,  after  the  initial  period  of  Michele  Maricschi's  influence, 
his  Vedute  show  most  clearly  their  derivation  from  Canalctto  (as 


for  example  in  the  two  great  canvases  at  Waddesden  Manor) 
imitates  the  'dramatic' — that  is  the  intensely  chiaroscuro  style  of 
Canaletto  in  whose  work  this  manner  is  most  apparent  from 
about  1722  until  about  1728-30.  But  Guardi's  Vedute  were 
certainly  not  painted  during  that  period  (for  Francesco  was,  at 
most,  only  eighteen  in  1730)  but  much  later.  The  problem  is,  as 
we  have  said,  difficult  to  resolve.  Perhaps  the  only  explanation  of 
these  facts  is  the  following:  that  Francesco  Guardi,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  as  a  painter,  worked  for  some  time  in  the 
bottega  of  Canalctto.  This  made  a  profound  impression  on  him 
but  he  did  not  immediately  set  himself  to  painting  Vedute,  busied 
as  he  was  in  helping  his  brother  and  Master,  Antonio,  in 
painting  pictures  with  historical,  religious  and  other  themes. 
Only  some  decades  later,  about  1745-50,  did  he  put  into  practice 
the  instruction  he  had  received  as  a  youth  from  Canalctto.  Then 
he  devoted  himself  to  view  painting  and,  according  to  Gradenigo, 
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9-  Canaletto-Visentini :  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  engraving. 


succeeded  very  well  in  this  with  the  aid  of  the  camera  ottica.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  in  1764  and  Gradenigo  reports  this  almost  as 
if  he  were  announcing  something  new  and  deserving  of  mention. 
I  can  find  no  other  explanation  unless  one  is  prepared  to  accept, 
for  his  Canalettesque  Vedute,  an  extremely  early  date,  which 
would  be  in  contradiction  with  the  appearance  of  places  which 


Guardi  painted,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  drawn.10 

While  awaiting  some  new  factor  which  may  throw  light  or 
this  question,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  having  drawr 
attention  to  these  three  new  unpublished  works  by  Guardi. 
which  confirm  his  artistic  descent  from  his  real  Master  in  the  arl 
of  view  painting. 
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Silver  at  Althorp 

A.  G.  GRIMWADE,  F.S.A. 


II.  The  Candlesticks  and  Candelabra 


IT  is  rarely,  in  surveying  the  plate  of  a  noble  household,  that 
one  finds  oneself  able,  as  here,  to  devote  a  complete  article  to 
the  study  of  one  category  of  the  silversmiths'  craft.  There  is, 
however,  at  Althorp  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  representative 
ranges  of  candlesticks  and  candelabra,  if  indeed  not  unique,  that 
one  may  expect  to  find  surviving  in  one  house.  Stretching  as  it 
does  from  the  late  years  of  Charles  II  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  constitutes  an  epitome  in  one  collection  of  the  many 
forms  and  styles  through  which  the  candlestick  passed  in  England 
over  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

First  in  date  comes  the  set  of  four  plain  baluster  candlesticks 
of  1683  by  Pierre  Harache,  senior,  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Marlborough  as  Earl,  the  honour  he  received  in  1689;  so  that  the 
engraving  must  date  from  about  then  (No.  1).  These  candlesticks 
arc  important  in  two  ways.  Firstly  as  being  among  the  earliest  of 
their  form  made  in  England  and  secondly  as  some  of  the  few 
surviving  pieces  made  by  Harache  in  his  first  year  in  England,  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  immigrant  Huguenots  who  were  to  prove 
50  vital  an  influence  on  the  goldsmiths'  craft  in  England.  The 
embryonic  form  of  the  baluster  stem  can  be  seen  in  France  as 
early  as  1636  in  a  pair  of  short  candlesticks  in  the  Louvre,  but  so 
far  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  arrival  in  England  until  the  year  of 


the  Althorp  examples.1  An  interesting  feature  of  these  is  that  they 
have  their  original  weights  scratched  on  them  in  a  form  I  have 
not  previously  met:  thus,  one  '13  on.  12  peni.'  and  another  '14 
on.  9  pe.'. 

As  well  as  the  set  of  four  illustrated,  there  is  also  a  smaller  exam- 
ple by  Harache  of  the  same  year,  paired  with  another  bearing 
the  maker's  mark  I.S. ,  while  there  is  a  parallel  set  of  six,  not 
illustrated,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  P.R.  Illustrated  with  the 
Harache  candlesticks  is  a  pair  by  Joseph  Bird  of  1694  and  1699, 
which  illustrate  what  is  virtually  the  only  form  of  decorated 
baluster  stem  which  occurs  at  this  period  in  England.  The  same 
design  is  known  in  examples  by  David  Willaume,  of  which  a  set 
of  four  are  at  Woburn,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
Althorp  pair  came  from  a  native  English  goldsmith.  They  are 
engraved  with  the  cypher  of  William  III,  which  would  suggest 
that  they  were  part  of  the  1701  issue  of  Ambassadorial  plate  to 
Marlborough  to  which  extensive  reference  was  made  in  my  first 
article  of  this  series  (see  The  Connoisseur,  October,  1962).  There 
is,  however,  no  item  in  the  Jewel  Office  account  with  which  they 
tally,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  they  may  have  been  a 
private  gift  from  the  sovereign,  rather  than  officially  issued.  The 
Jewel  Office  account  contains  two  entries  for  candlesticks,  to  one 


[.  (Left  and  right)  Two  of  four  candlesticks,  6  inches  high,  by  Pierre 
Harache,  senior,  1683.  (Centre)  Pair  of  candlesticks  7!  inches  high,  by 
[oseph  Bird,  1694  and  1699. 


2.  (Left)  One  of  six  candlesticks,  7  inches  high,  by  Lewis  Mettayer,  171 1. 
(Centre)  One  of  a  pair,  5!  inches  high,  by  Pierre  Harache,  junior,  1701. 
(Right)  One  of  ten,  6\  inches  high,  by  Thomas  Farrer,  1719. 


of  which  I  shall  refer  later.  The  other  is  'twelve  small  Candle- 
sticks wt.  123  oz.  18  dw.  at  10s.  p. o.  ^61-18-6'. 

It  is  reasonable  to  identify,  as  part  of  this  item,  the  pair  of 
baluster  sticks  again  bearing  William  Ill's  cypher,  by  Pierre 
Harache  junior,  1701  (No.  2),  since  we  have  previously  seen  that 
he  supplied  some  of  the  larger  pieces,  such  as  the  pair  of  ewers 
and  dishes.  The  present  pair  now  weights  i8|  ounces  against  an 
average  weight  of  just  over  20  ounces  a  pair  in  the  original  list. 
There  are  no  early  scratched  weights  to  check  against  the  present 
weight,  but  with  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  polishing  they  could 
well  have  lost  about  30  pennyweights  a  pair.  If  this  identification 
is  to  be  accepted,  the  presence  on  these  pieces  of  the  Royal  cypher 
may  lend  weight  to  the  theory  advanced  in  my  first  article  that 
the  larger  pieces  were  re-engraved  later  with  the  Ducal  arms 
(which  we  have  seen  must  in  any  case  have  been  later  than  the 
pieces  themselves),  while  the  smaller  more  domestic  pieces,  such  as 
these  candlesticks,  could  well  have  been  left  as  they  were  issued 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  1701  candlestick  and  the  other  two 
examples  in  the  same  illustration  (No.  2)  provide  an  interesting 
lesson  in  the  varying  forms  of  the  baluster  stems  of  the  period. 
Thus  the  candlestick  on  the  left  is  one  of  six  bearing  the  cypher 
of  Queen  Anne  and  made  by  Lewis  Mettayer  in  171 1.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  evidence  of  an  issue  of  official  Royal 
plate  to  the  Duke  this  year,  although  the  plate  lists  preserved  at 
Althorp  contain  references  to  a  quantity  'by  the  Indenture  the 
29  day  of  february  in  the  2d  year  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne 
1704  as  Groom  of  the  Stole'  and  'a  note  of  the  plate  the  Duke  of 


Marlborough  had  when  he  was  made  Commander  in  Chief  ir 
Flanders  after  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  Crown'.  These  are  ol 
course  too  early  in  date  to  refer  to  the  present  candlesticks. 

The  example  to  the  right  of  the  group  (No.  2)  is  one  of  ten 
made  by  Thomas  Farrer  in  1719,  engraved  with  the  initial  Mane 
Ducal  coronet,  to  which  there  is  a  parallel  set  of  sixteen  smaller 
sticks  (5 1  inches  high)  by  the  same  maker  and  of  the  same  year. 
These  latter  are  particularly  interesting  since  they  can  be  identified 
with  a  bill  preserved  in  the  Althorp  papers  showing  that  they 
were  purchased  by  Duchess  Sarah,  who  it  is  clear,  from  the 
numerous  checking  lists  of  plate  which  she  signed  herself,  wai 
keenly  interested  in  her  plate.  The  bill  is  from  Messrs  Shales  and 
Smithin  1st  August,  1719,  and  reads:  'To  8  pairs  of  candlesticks 
&  Nozells  (square  &  polished)  wt.  42  oz  4  dwts  at  6  :g  p.  ounce 
-£78.14.1'.  And  on  3rd  August:  'to  engraving  sixteen  candle- 
sticks &  sixteen  Nossells  M  &  coronet  at  8d  each  -£1.1.4'.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  arithmetic  of  the  cost  of  the  candlesticks  is  faulty, 
since  the  figure  of  -£78.14.1.  at  6/9  per  oz.  yields  a  weight  of 
233  oz.  4  dwts,  or  an  average  weight  of  12  ounces  per  candle- 
stick, and  they  do  in  fact  now  weight  219  ounces,  giving  a  loss  by 
cleaning  and  wear  of  14  ounces  between  the  sixteen  which  is 
quite  acceptable.2 

In  the  next  illustration  (No.  3)  we  look  backwards  for  a 
moment  to  an  earlier  and  somewhat  rare  form  of  the  baluster 
stem  in  the  outer  pair  of  the  group.  These  are  two  of  a  set  of  four 
by  Philip  Rollos,  the  maker  of  the  large  wine-cistern  of  the  1701 
group  of  Royal  plate  discussed  in  my  first  article. 
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The  shape  ol  stem  shown  in  these  candlesticks,  a  slightly 
w  idening  plain  column  encir<  led  by  two  narrow  mouldings  near 
the  top  and  base-,  is  one  which  is  distinctly  uncommon  and  it  is 
therefore  interesting  to  find  it  represented  at  Althorp,  thus  adding 
to  the  variety  of  candlestick  forms  dislayed  by  the  collection  as  a 
whole.  The  date-letter  on  this  set  is  not  clear,  but  is  probably  that 
of  1701,  as  the  majority  of  pieces  111  the  original  Ambassadorial 
issue. 

However  it  is  uncertain  whether,  in  fact,  these  do  form  part  of 
the  Jewel  Office  issue.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  pair  of 
candlesticks  by  Harachc  of  1701  may  be  part  of  a  set  of  twelve 
mentioned  in  the  Indenture  lists.  But  the  only  other  item  of 
candlesticks  therein  is  'Four  Caundlesticks  with  2  nozells  wt.  290 
oz.  8  dw',  in  the  Account  book  which  is  'contracd'  in  the  Delivery 
note  in  the  Day  Book  as  'Tenn  Candlesticks  &  2  Tops  290  oz. 
8  dwts'.  This  discrepancy  in  the  number  between  the  two  lists  is 
settled  in  favour  of  the  Delivery  note  as  correct  by  the  17 12  list 
signed  by  the  Duchess.  The  latter  reads  'ten  candlesticks  and  two 
double  sockets  (presumably  two-light  branches)  290-8'.  It  is 
however  impossible,  without  knowing  the  weight  of  the 
branches,  which  have  not  survived,  to  check  the  inventory 
weight  of  the  candlesticks  with  the  existing  four,  which  inci- 
dentally are  engraved  with  the  Marlborough  arms  and  not  the 
Royal  cypher  as  in  the  case  of  the  Harache  examples  already 
discussed.  Uncertainty  must  therefore  remain  as  to  whether 
they  were  part  of  the  1701  official  issue. 

In  the  other  pair  of  candlesticks  in  this  group  (No.  3)  we  leave 
the  Marlborough  plate  for  a  time  and  turn  to  another  source  for 
the  Althorp  Collection.  These  extremely  rich  examples  are  part 
of  a  set  of  twelve  by  Thomas  Farrer,  1728,  whom  we  have  seen 
above  as  the  executant  of  the  Duchess'  own  purchase,  and  arc 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  George  II.  They  are  believed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  official  plate  of  Stephen  Poyntz  as  Commissioner 
to  the  Congress  of  Soissons  in  the  year  of  their  making.  His 


daughter  Georgiana  married  in  1755  John,  the  first  Earl  Spencer, 
to  whom,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  article,  Duchess  Sarah 
left  so  much  of  the  Marlborough  plate.  Yet  curiously  the  candle- 
sticks did  not  reach  Althorp  through  his  wife.  Eight  of  them  were 
inherited  by  Elizabeth,  the  first  wife  of  Frederick,  4th  Earl 
Spencer  in  1840,  who,  with  her  sisters  Lady  Clinton  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  was  co-heiress  of  William  Stephen 
Poyntz  of  Cowdray,  Sussex.  The  remaining  four  passed  to  Lady 
Clinton  and  did  not  rejoin  their  companions  at  Althorp  until 
1923. 

Stephen  Poyntz,  the  second  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  Cornhill, 
after  leaving  Eton  graduated  from  being  tutor  to  Lord  Towns- 
hend's  sons  to  the  latter's  confidential  secretary  and  so  was 
introduced  into  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1716  he  was  appointed 
Commissary  to  Earl  Stanhope,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
1724  was  sent  as  Envoy-Extraordinary  to  Sweden.  After  his  term 
of  office  at  Soissons  he  was  appointed  governor  and  steward  of 
the  household  to  George  II's  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
became  an  important  figure  at  court  and  later  a  Privy  Councillor, 
dying  in  1750.  The  Jewel  Office  accounts  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  London,  contain  a  list  of  the  plate  issued  to  Poyntz  for  his 
appointment  to  'the  Congress  that  is  to  be  held  at  Cambray',  but 
there  is  unfortunately  no  trace  of  this  set  of  candlesticks.  There 
are,  however,  two  entries  for  'Two  pair  of  large  wrought 
candlesticks  161  oz.'  and  'Pr  of  wrought  Candlesticks  &  Snuffers 
&  ffour  large  garandoles  to  put  upon  them  (presumably  branches 
to  form  candelabra);  all  weighing  808  oz  10  dwts'.  He  received 
5897  ounces  of  white  plate  and  1067  ounces  of  gilt,  about  the 
usual  amount.  It  is  presumably  always  possible  that  he  added  the 
present  candlesticks  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  had  them  engraved 
with  the  Royal  arms  to  accompany  the  official  issue.  If  this  is  the 
explanation  I  must  admit  I  know  of  no  other  such  parallel.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  they  are  chased  in  the  richest 
French  Regence  taste  with  masks  and  strapwork  and  constitute  an 


3.  (Left  and  right)  Two  of  four  candlesticks,  8|  inches  high,  by  Philip 
Rollos,  probably  1701.  (Centre)  Two  of  twelve,  7  J  inches  high,  by  Thomas 
Farrer,  1728. 


4.  (Left)  One  of  four  candlesticks,  II  inches  high,  1767  and  1769,  maker's 
mark  E.C.  (Centre)  One  of  four,  9  inches  high,  by  Thomas  Gilpin,  1744-5. 
(Right)  One  of  four,  11^  inches  high,  by  the  same  maker,  1754-5. 


interesting  link  in  the  Althorp  range  between  the  earlier  plain 
styles  and  the  rococo  examples  to  which  we  now  come  (No.  4). 

The  earliest  of  these,  in  the  centre,  is  one  of  four  by  Thomas 
Gilpin  of  1744  and  1745,  which  are  remarkably  close  in  style  to 
one  of  the  designs  for  candlesticks  by  J.  A.  Meissonier,  the  French 
protagonist  of  rococo  designs  for  the  applied  arts.  It  is  rarely  that 
one  finds  English  plate  so  definitely  owing  allegiance  to  France 
because,  although  there  is  in  various  periods  evidence  of  that 
country's  stylistic  influence,  the  English  goldsmith  usually 
softened,  in  his  working  out  of  a  design,  the  strongest  elements 
of  the  French  style  and  overlaid  it  with  an  unmistakable 
character  of  his  own.  These  candlesticks  are  indeed  far  more 
French  in  character  than  anything  even  Lamerie  himself  seems 
ever  to  have  achieved.  In  that  way  they  are  noteworthy.  The 
next  example  in  date,  on  the  right  of  the  same  group  (No.  4)  is 
one  of  four,  also  by  Gilpin  of  ten  years  later.  These  show,  for 
candlesticks,  a  relatively  rare  form  of  surface  decoration.  This 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  English  plate  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  more  frequently  met  with  on 
tureens,  of  which  there  is  a  pair  by  the  same  maker  at  Althorp 
which  I  shall  illustrate  in  a  later  article.  The  ribbed  undulating 
decoration  resembles  quilting  and  such  pieces  are  indeed  described 
as  'quilted'  in  old  plate  lists.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  inspiration 
is  in  fact  part  of  the  rococo  repertoire  of  marine  details  and  that 
the  surface  is  intended  to  represent  waves. 


The  left-hand  candlestick  of  the  same  group  (No.  4),  again  one 
of  four,  is  of  a  well  established  almost  vernacular  design  of  the 
late  rococo  style,  dating  from  1767  and  1769  and  bearing  the 
maker's  mark  E.C.  This  is  attributable  without  final  proof  to 
either  Ebenezer  Coker  or  Edward  Capper.  Taken  as  a  whole  this 
illustration  serves  admirably  as  a  lesson  in  the  variety  of  design 
inside  the  general  style  of  the  rococo  of  which  the  English 
candlestick  maker  was  capable  in  the  middle  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  However,  before  this  spirit  had  quite  spent  its 
force  it  is  clear  that  the  classical  influence  was  raising  its  head, 
since  we  find  in  the  next  illustration  (No.  5)  that  the  same 
Thomas  Gilpin  could  in  1756  produce  the  calculated  monumen- 
tality  of  the  Corinthian  columns  shown  on  each  side  of  the  two- 
light  candelabrum  for  which  Simon  Le  Sage  three  years  later 
copied  Gilpin's  stems,  adding — somewhat  incongruously,  it  may 
be  felt — the  still  rococo  branches  above. 

Moving  round  the  shelves  of  the  Althorp  strong-room,  where 
the  candlesticks  are  arranged  by  their  discerning  owner  in 
impeccable  chronological  order,  we*  come  now  to  the  severer 
taste  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  In  the  centre  (No.  6)  we  have 
one  of  a  pair  of  extremely  elegant  candelabra  by  the  finest  maker 
of  the  time,  John  Schofield,  of  1791.  These  bear  the  crest  of 
George  Samuel,  8th  Viscount  Montagu,  who  two  years  after 
their  manufacture  was  drowned  'in  a  mad  attempt  to  shoot  the 
falls  of  SchafFhausen  on  the  Rhine'  (Complete  Peerage).  This  was 
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i)  justification  ol  .1  traditional  curse  on  his  race  to  perish  In  fire 
ma  water,  and  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  Ins  death  only  .1  few 
lays  after  Ins  family  seat,  Cowdray  House,  had  been  destroyed 
>y  fire.  I  lis  sister  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  was  the  mother  of 

dizabeth,  Countess  Spencer,  previously  mentioned,  to  whom 

hese  candelabra  passed  in  1 8  (.0  together  with  eight  of  the  Poyntz 
:andlesticks  of  1 728.  They  were  part  of  her  share  of  the  Cowdray 
)late,  when  they  were  valued  as  *2  round  leaf  pillar  candlesticks 
md  2  arm  branches'  at  5s.  6d.  per  oz.  ...  116  oz.  10  dwt. 
£32  os.  9d.  Flanking  these  are  illustrated  two  of  a  set  of  sixteen 
ticks  by  Robert  Sharp  of  1788.  These  introduce  us  to  the 
estrained  elegance  of  the  soi-disant  Regency  style  and  recall,  in 
heir  effective  use  of  plain  surfaces  relieved  only  by  the  reeded 
tiouldings  of  the  borders,  their  lineal  ancestors  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
he  Althorp  lights  (No.  7).  This  is  one  of  a  set  of  no  less  than 


twelve  lily  candelabra  by  William  Pitts  of  1788,  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  Spencer  impaling  Bingham  for  George  the  second 
Earl  and  his  beautiful  wife  Lavinia,  inspirer  of  one  of  Reynolds' 
most  famous  portraits  which  still  hangs  at  Althorp.  These,  which 
are  most  unusual  in  the  English  silversmiths'  repertoire,  clearly 
owe  their  inspiration  to  the  Louis  XVI  taste  for  similar  designs 
in  ormolu,  although  the  sticks  themselves  are  unmistakably 
English.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  lovelier  examples  of  the  rich 
taste  which  distinguished  the  best  creations  of  the  London 
goldsmiths  of  the  late  years  of  the  century. 

By  the  same  maker  is  the  gilt  candelabrum  (No.  8)  which  has 
several  points  of  interest  for  consideration.  As  can  be  seen,  it  is 
signed  at  the  base  Tatham  Arch.1  and  in  its  execution  is  a  slight 
variant  of  the  design  by  Charles  Hcathcote  Tatham,  which 
appears  as  plate  16  in  his  volume  Designs  for  Ornamental  Plate 
(1806).  It  admirably  illustrates  his  claim  in  the  introduction  to 
that  volume  for  'Massiveness,  the  principal  characteristic  of  good 


5.  (Left  and  right)  Two  of  four  candlesticks,  14  inches  high,  by  Thomas 
Gilpin,  1756.  (Centre)  One  of  a  pair  of  candelabra,  17^  inches  high,  by 
Simon  Le  Sage,  1759. 
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6.  (Left  and  right)  Two  of  sixteen  candlesticks,  II  inches  high,  by  Robert 
Sharp,  1788.  (Centre)  One  of  a  pair  of  candelabra,  17^  inches  high,  by  John 
Schofield,  1791. 


Plate'  and  his  concern  for  'richness  of  design'.  The  candelabrum 
is  also  engraved  with  the  name  of  JefFerys  &  Gilbert,  as  the  re- 
tailers for  whom  Pitts  made  the  piece.3 

As  a  tail-piece  to  this  study  of  the  Althorp  candlesticks  I 
illustrate  a  charming  and  unusual  chamber-candlestick  by  Paul 
Storr  of  1827  (No.  9).  This  would  seem  to  have  been  devised  for 
a  personal  travelling  purpose  and  is  of  a  construction  which  I 
cannot  hitherto  recall.  The  socket  is  held  by  the  ball  section  below 
it  inside  the  ring  which  extends  from  the  handle,  and  screws  in 
below  this  to  the  top  of  the  triple-bracketed  stem,  which  in  its 
turn  screws  into  the  circular  cushion  attached  to  the  wax-pan. 
It  is  engraved  with  a  Viscount's  coronet  and  the  initial  A,  which 
from  its  date  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  John, 
Viscount  Althorp,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  the  3rd  Earl 
Spencer  in  1834.  Or  perhaps,  since  there  is  something  charac- 
teristically feminine  in  the  piece,  to  his  wife,  Esther,  daughter  of 
Richard  Acklom,  whom  he  had  married  in  18 14. 


NOTES 

1  A  pair  of  Paris  candlesticks  of  1678-9  with  almost  identical  stems  and  sockets 
illustrated  Nocq.  'Orfevrerie  Civile  Francaise'  Plate  VII.  Other  contemporai 
English  examples  recorded  are  another  pair  by  Harache,  1683,  formerly  in  tl 
collection  of  Sir  John  Noble,  the  same  height  as  the  Althorp  examples ;  a  pair  < 
1683  with  Chinoiserie  decoration,  maker's  mark  W.E.,  Dixon  collection,  Christie 
191 1 ;  a  pair,  maker's  mark  J.  L.,  Christie's  1950;  and  two  of  1684  and  1686,  ver 
similar  to  the  Althorp  sticks,  maker's  mark  W.  E.  belonging  to  the  Duke  < 
Portland. 

2  Sir  Ambrose  Heal  'London  Goldsmiths'  records  Shales  and  Smithin  as  goldsmitl 
at  the  Unicorn,  Lombard  Street  from  about  1685  to  1702,  but  is  clear  that  the 
continued  in  business  after  this,  and  I  have  found  an  obituary  of  'Smithen 
goldsmith  to  the  King  on  18th  April  1729  in  the  'Political  State  of  Great  Britain 
vol.  xxxvii.  Charles  Shales,  according  to  Heal  is  also  found  recorded  alone  at  th 
Vine,  Lombard  Street  from  1693  till  his  death  in  1734,  and  in  1715  the  firm  appea 
as  Shales  &  Bowdier  at  the  same  address.  From  the  fact  that  the  Althorp  candlesticl 
were  made  by  Thomas  Farrer,  a  maker  of  high  quality  known  for  important  piece 
such  as  the  wine-fountain  and  cistern  at  Burghley  and  others  of  Huguenot-lik 
standard,  it  is  clear  that  Shales  and  his  firm,  like  Vyner,  Hoare  and  others,  wei 
principally  goldsmith-bankers  who  farmed  out  the  orders  they  received. 

3  This  firm,  who  must  have  played  an  important  part  among  the  London  golc 
smiths  of  the  period,  have  been  virtually  ignored  by  writers  on  the  subjec 
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7.  One  of  twelve  candelabra,  22  inches  high,  by  William  Pitts,  1788. 

8.  Silvergilt  candelabrum,  25^  inches  high,  by  William  Pitts,  1800. 

9.  Chamber-candlestick  of  unusual  construction,  by  Paul  Storr,  1827. 


'Commencing  with  Thomas  Jefferys  in  Cockspur  Street  in  1765,  it  became  Jefferys 
and  Jones  in  1779  and  Jefferys,  Jones  and  Gilbert  from  1796.  On  the  death  of 
William  Jones,  who  was  incidentally  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Jefferys  and 
Gilbert  remained  partners  until  into  the  next  century.  In  1783,  after  some  heart- 
searching  in  the  Jewel  Office  concerning  the  charges  for  Crown  plate  and  regalia, 
as  evidenced  by  minutes  in  the  relative  volume,  the  firm  succeeded  Thomas 
Hcming  as  Royal  goldsmiths,  and  were  subsequently  replaced  by  Rundell  and 
Bridge.  The  dazzling  display  in  their  establishment  is  ecstatically  depicted  by  the 
Swiss  visitor  Sophie  de  la  Roche  in  her  diary,  published  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  as  'Sophie  in  London'.  Since  writing  this  note  I  have  now  learnt  the  matter 
has  been  interestingly  discussed  by  Major-General  H.  D.  W.  Sitwcll  in  'The  Jewel 
House  and  the  Royal  Goldsmiths',  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol  CXVII. 
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I.  Antonio  Verrio.  The  'Heaven'  Room  at  Burghley  House.  Oil  on  plaster,  before  1696. 


Decorative  painting  in  England 

RALPH  EDWARDS 


PAINTING  'as  the  decorative  complement  to  architecture' 
has  been  a  culpably  neglected  aspect  of  English  art ;  or  rather 
of  art  in  England,  for  of  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  comparativ- 
ely little  is  strictly  of  native  origin. 

The  authoritative  and  comprehensive  survey  so  badly  needed 
will  at  last  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Croft-Murray's  work,*  which 
unavoidably  has  been  long  in  preparation  owing  to  the  novelty 
and  wide  scope  of  the  theme.  The  survey,  is  to  extend  from  the 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance  down  to  the  opening  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's reign,  and  the  first  volume  now  published  ends  with  the 
death  of  Sir  James  Thornhill  in  1734.  Its  successor  will  be  eagerly 
awaited. 

If  Mr.  Croft-Murray  had  only  provided  the  Catalogue  in 


which  every  painter  who  did,  or  may  be  supposed  to  have  done 
decoration  in  England  is  recorded — some  at  very  considerabl 
length — with  full  particulars  of  his  work;  scrupulously  assemble* 
all  the  relevant  information  from  many  original  unexplorei 
sources;  and  crowned  all  the  exhaustive  documentation  with  ai 
exemplary  index,  he  would  have  placed  everyone  seriously  con 
cerned  with  painting  in  England  heavily  in  his  debt.  But  the  bool 
is  not  only  a  work  of  reference  which  can  never  be  superseded:  i 
has  a  much  more  general  appeal.  The  superlatively  fine  photo 
graphic  illustrations,  ample  in  scale  and  most  aptly  chosen,  afFort 
an  unparalleled  visual  revelation  of  this  neglected  art;  while  th 

*  Decorative  Painting  in  England  1537-1 837.  Volume  one:  Early  Tudor  to  Sir  Jam« 
Thornhill:  By  Edward  Croft-Murray.  Country  Life.  £12  12s. 
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2.  Edward  Pierce.  Scene  from  the  Hunting  Room  at  Wilton  House.  Oil  on  wood,  before  1654. 


ext  is  a  rare  blend  of  scholarship,  sensibility  and  wit.  By  way  of 
oundation  there  was  little  to  build  upon — notices  dispersed  in 
earned  journals  and  brief  sections  in  general  histories.  What  is 
ilready  familiar  set  in  its  proper  context  takes  on  a  fresh  signifi- 
cance, and  the  whole  wide  panorama,  of  which  only  fugitive 
glimpses  have  so  far  been  obtainable,  will  be  fully  revealed  in  due 
:ourse. 

While  mural  painting — the  decoration  of  walls  and  ceilings — 
is  the  principal  theme,  painted  panels  and  screens  are  also  included 
vvith  many  passing  references  to  pavilions,  triumphal  arches,  ban- 
jiicting  halls,  masques,  the  paraphernalia  of  pageantry,  heraldic 
manners  and  other  decorative  ephemera,  of  which  no  visible  traces 
remain. 

At  the  outset  the  connotation  of  'decorative'  is  rather  freely 
nterpreted.  The  purpose  of  the  well-known  late  Gothic  retables 
it  Naworth  and  Romsey  Abbey  and  of  the  coeval  altarpiece  from 
Winchester  (now  at  Knole)  was  beyond  question  primarily 
[devotional :  if  they  qualify  for  inclusion,  where  does  one  draw  the 
fine? 

Taking  Holbein's  Henry  VIII  and  his  Family  of  1537  as  'a  con- 
venient point  of  departure',  Mr.  Croft-Murray  yet  needs  to  look 
backward  about  fifty  years  to  let  us  sec  that  famous  group  por- 


trait in  relation  to  more  indigenous  forms  of  Early  Tudor  decora- 
tive painting.  That  last  flowering  of  the  Gothic  decline  hardly 
allows  him  to  get  off  to  a  flying  start.  If  the  Eton  College  Chapel 
Miracles  of  the  Virgin  (drab  monochrome  in  oil)  incontestably 
'mark  the  highest  point  of  late  mediaeval  wall  painting  in  Eng- 
land', again  they  are  dubiously  'decorative'  in  intention,  and 
utterly  eclipsed  by  the  few  surviving  Early  Gothic  masterpieces 
in  tempera ;  while  the  panels  of  about  that  date,  painted  with  saints 
and  angels,  are  as  unmistakably  works  of  the  decline. 

The  Renaissance  style  in  decorative  painting  was  first  spread  bv 
the  artists  of  various  nationalities  known  from  the  royal  accounts 
to  have  been  employed  by  Henry  VIII,  Gothic  elements  being 
gradually  superseded  by  the  characteristic  repertory  of  the  new 
style — grotesques,  'antykc  worke'  (a  comprehensive  category), 
foliated  balusters  and  medallions  with  profile  heads. 

Leaving  aside  the  ceiling  of  St.  James's  Palace  chapel,  an  old 
attribution  that  cannot  be  sustained,  all  the  decorative  f 
carried  out  by  Holbein  while  in  England,  quite  considerable  in 
the  aggregate,  has  long  since  been  destroyed.  Of  the  Germans, 
Dutch  and  Flemings,  whose  names  in  queer  phonetic  disguises 
appear  in  the  accounts,  nothing  can  now  be  definitely  identified. 
The  enchanting  Raphaclcsquc  panels  at  Loseley  Park  (No.  5), 
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3.  Robert  Robinson.  Scene  from  the  Painted  Room  formerly  at  No.  5,  Botolph 
Lane,  London,  now  at  Sir  John  Cass's  School.  Oil  on  wood,  1696. 


painted  in  oils  on  fine  canvas  and  bearing  the  royal  arms  and 
cyphers  of  Henry  VIII  and  Katherine  Parr,  are,  if  the  plausible 
attribution  to  Toto  del  Nunziata  is  accepted,  'the  only  survival  of 
painted  decoration  done  by  an  Italian  in  England' — in  all  proba- 
bility for  the  Palace  of  Nonsuch. 

Whether  the  Northerners  or  the  Italians  were  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  diffusing  the  style  cannot  now  be  determined.  Many 
Englishmen  were  also  employed  by  the  Crown  throughout  the 
Tudor  reigns,  being  expected,  like  even  the  most  distinguished 
Italians,  to  set  their  hands  to  an  astonishing  diversity  of  decorative 
tasks.  Mr.  Croft-Murray  takes  a  poor  view  of  their  powers: 
painters  in  France,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  far  excelled 
them  in  ability  'to  receive  and  develop'  the  style  that  had  perco- 
lated through  from  Italy  to  the  north.  And  if  we  turn  from 
the  works  of  the  Court  painters,  known  to  us  almost  solely 
through  documents,  to  the  Chichester  school  ('the  only  compre- 
hensive school  of  Renaissance  painting  of  which  relics  have  been 
preserved'),  the  most  favourable  extant  specimen,  Lambert 
Barnard's  Heroines  of  Antiquity,  a  complete  scheme  of  wainscot 
decoration  at  Amberley  Castle,  does  not  invite  very  lofty  com- 
parisons. 


The  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Renaissance  styles  were  larger 
derivative — so  much  so  indeed  that  we  may  be  pretty  sure  tha 
the  more  ambitious  schemes  of  decoration  will  be  taken  fron 
Flemish  or  German  pattern-books;  or,  like  the  ante-room  a 
Bolsover  and  the  staircase  at  Knole,  from  engravings  after  the  in 
valuable  Marten  de  Vos.  There  was  a  ringing  of  changes  on  th 
native  vernacular — medallions  and  arabesques  in  the  centre  o 
small  panels,  intricate  floral  patterns  interlaced  with  strapwork 
and,  most  attractive  of  all,  scriptural  scenes  with  naively  drawi 
figures  in  contemporary  costume  and  fascinating  glimpses  o 
rural  life. 

The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  justly  entitled  'Th 
Age  of  Inigo  Jones',  who,  following  the  example  of  his  maste 
Palladio,  aimed  at  integrating  decorative  painting  and  architec 
ture.  It  was  an  era  of  great  connoisseurs  and  of  prodigal  patron 
with  Charles  I  far  in  the  lead.  Decorative  court  painting  now  tool 
a  fresh  and  momentous  turn.  From  early  Jacobean  provincialisn 
it  was  brought  at  a  bound  into  close  contact  with  the  centra 
tradition  of  European  art,  largely  through  diplomatic  agents  ii 
Venice. 

The  paintings  for  the  ceilings  of  the  Banqueting  Hall,  ; 
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lastoi  pie*  c  damaged  b\  su<  *.  essive  i  cpairs,  'arc  the  greatest  decor- 
tivc  paintings  cvei  executed  for  an  English  interior'.  Completed 
i  1634,  in  tlu-  choice  oi  models  for  the  apotheosis  of  James  1 
lubcns  paid  homage  to  Titian  and  Veronese;  brushing  in  with 
rimitable  verve  the  great  canvases  for  the  compartments  of 
rigo  [ones's  Venetian  Renaissance  ceiling,  and  thus  launching 
0111  his  atelier  in  Antwerp  'the  taste  for  the  Crand  Baroque  111 
ngland'. 

For  fones's  Palladian  ceiling  in  the  hall  of  the  Queen's  House 
t  Greenwich  Orazio  Gentilleschi,  an  eminent  immigrant,  painted 
ubjects  plainly  indebted  to  French  classicism  (unhappily  trans- 
;rred  later  to  Marlborough  House).  For  the  walls  of  Flenrietta 
laria's  'Cabinet'  a  number  of  canvases  were  ordered  from 
>rdaens  and  sent  over  after  haggling  to  cheapen  the  price,  and 
ar  painting  the  ceiling  Rubens  accepted  a  commission  which  was 
rustrated  by  his  death.  If  Jordaens'  decorations  had  not  disap- 
peared (sold  after  the  Civil  War)  and  the  original  scheme  had 
een  carried  out,  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  Flemish 
baroque  in  'The  House  of  Delight'. 

The  first  powerful  impact  of  the  new  decorative  style  on 
ative  artists  is  to  be  seen  at  Wilton  in  the  cove  of  the  famous 
)ouble  Cube  Room  painted  by  Edward  Pierce  with  Baroque 
Irapery,  still-life  and  putti,  rather  coarsely  handled  and  clumsily 
omposcd;  and  in  Emanuel  dc  Critz's  Legend  of  Perseus,  a  frank 
onfession  of  Venetian  influences,  in  the  richly  moulded  com- 
>artments  of  Inigo's  ceiling  above.  But  at  that  date(f.  1650)  other 
ashions  in  painted  decoration  competed  even  in  one  great 
lenaissance  house  with  the  still  imperfectly  naturalised  Baroque. 
Vt  Wilton  the  Cove  of  the  Single  Cube  Room  was  lavishly 
lecoratcd  with  grotesque  of  a  quality  that  approaches  the  best 
Continental  examples:  while  the  tall  panels  of  the  'Hunting 
loom'  (an  innovation  in  mural  treatment)  are  painted,  again 
)y  Pierce,  with  captivating  scenes  of  the  chase  after  Tempesta; 
ome  so  freely  adapted  as  to  allow  of  the  appearance  of  Philip, 
:arl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  sons  (wearing  the  customary  buff 
erkins,  top  boots  and  tall  hats)  engaged  in  the  favourite  field 
ports  of  the  English  countryside  (No.  2). 

The  Restoration  inaugurated  the  second  and  most  intense 
>hase  of  the  Baroque,  not  only  in  painting  but  throughout  all  the 


English  decorative  arts.  From  the  vivid,  evocative  descriptions 
and  the  gusto  of  the  narrative  wc  may  infer  that  the  author  has  a 
personal  predilection  for  the  work  of  the  chief  exponents  oi 
decorative  painting  in  the  Late  Stuart  age. 

The  best  of  our  native  artists — Fuller,  Strceter,  the  Serjeant- 
Painter,  and  Michael  Wright — 'might  have  founded  an  English 
school  of  history  painting',  and  indeed  have  left  proofs  that  they 
had  the  requisite  gifts.  But  'their  valiant  efforts  were  soon  swamp- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  wave  of  exuberant  and  professional 
Baroque  from  the  Continent'.  It  bore  on  its  crest  the  Neapolitan 
Vcrrio  (to  whose  picaresque  adventures  and  amours  Mr.  Croft- 
Murray  devotes  some  lively  pages) ;  and  before  it  ebbed,  Lagucrre 
and  the  group  of  distinguished  French  artists,  recruited  by  the 
Duke  of  Montagu  for  the  decoration  of  Montagu  House.  They 
and  a  host  of  other  immigrants  secured  and  retained  for  some 
decades  a  virtual  monopoly  of  mural  painting  in  royal  palaces 
and  the  houses  of  the  great. 

How  voracious  and  long-lasting  was  the  passion  of  the  chief 
patrons  for  decoration  in  the  full-blown  Baroque  may  be  judged 
by  Verrio's  activities  after  his  arrival  in  1672.  The  adornment  of 
Hugh  May's  North  Range  at  Windsor — twenty  ceilings,  an 
entire  chapel  and  hall — was  his  principal  occupation  for  almost  a 
decade.  Dismissed  from  royal  service  after  the  Revolution  as  a 
Jacobite,  for  the  next  thirteen  years  he  made  Burghley  House  his 
headquarters,  where  in  return  for  his  intermittent  labours  (for 
he  was  also  employed  on  a  large  scale  elsewhere)  on  the  staircase 
ceiling  and  half  a  dozen  vast  rooms,  the  Earl  of  Exeter  provided 
him  with  a  salary,  luxurious  quarters  and  delicate  fare;  tolerated 
his  arrogant,  dissipated  ways,  and  apparently  entertained  him  on 
friendly  terms.  Probably  no  painter  has  ever  lived  in  England 
with  comparable  splendour— 'very  magnificently  and  stately 
entertaining  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Court  at  vast  expense'. 

If  May's  new  buildings  at  Windsor  had  survived,  we  should 
have  had  a  contemporary  English  example  of  the  complete  fusion 
of  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting  and  carving  which  Bernini 
and  other  great  seicento  masters  achieved;  and  in  Verrio's  ceiling, 
particularly  in  those  of  the  Presence  Chamber  and  Chapel  Royal, 
a  glorification  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  symbolic  Baroque 
terms,  but  so  unequivocal  that  no  former  supporter  of  the  'good 


Probably  unknown  assistant  of  Louis  Lagucrre.  Cove  in  the  Music  Room  at  Chatsworth.  Oil  on  plaster,  1689-94. 
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5.  Toto  del  Nunziata  (attribution).  Panels  on  canvas  from  Loseley  Park. 
Oil  on  canvas  mounted  on  cardboard,  after  1543. 

old  cause'  could  have  ever  looked  on  such  paintings  without 
gnashing  his  teeth. 

Verrio  was  far  from  being  a  Pietro  da  Cortona,  yet  by  gifts  and 
temperament  he  was  well  fitted  for  such  tremendous  tasks.  He 
could  fling  on  plastered  ceilings  and  walls  a  teeming  pantheon  of 
gods  and  goddesses  or  sprawling  saints,  provide  them  with  a 
convincingly  illusionist  architectural  environment,  and  sweep  in 
the  whole  with  a  flowing  brush.  He  was  an  able  designer  and  at  a 
distance  lame  draughtsmanship  and  strident  colour  do  not 
seriously  impair  the  splendour  of  the  impression.  One  of  his  ceil- 
ings served  as  a  model  for  Le  Brun,  a  far  more  convincing  tribute 
than  Evelyn's  extravagant  praise.  The  Heaven  Room  at  Burghley 
is  Verrio's  masterpiece  (No.  1),  a  final  overwhelming  statement  of 
his  decorative  aims,  in  which  every  weapon  in  the  Baroque 
armoury  is  requisitioned  to  stun  and  amaze. 

Verrio  established  the  formulas  for  this  kind  of  painting,  which 
with  ingenious  variations  were  to  last  into  Georgian  times.  Louis 
Laguerre,  godson  and  namesake  of  the  roi  soleil,  at  Chatsworth, 
Blenheim,  Burghley  House,  Petworth  and  elsewhere  also  covered 
enormous  expanses  of  ceilings  and  walls.  His  decorations  lack  the 
elder  painter's  bravura,  the  touch  is  insensitive  and  the  colour  dull. 
Though  a  clever  sceneographer,  his  more  grandiose  mythological 
dramas  are  feebly  composed  and,  prodigally  scattered  over  wide 
surfaces,  fail  to  produce  a  coherent  effect.  Mr.  Croft-Murray  has 
deprived  him  of  the  coves  in  the  State  Bedroom  and  Music 
Room  at  Chatsworth  (No.  4),  where  'the  figures  are  characterised 
by  an  easy  grace',  in  favour  of  an  unknown  assistant,  who,  if  only 
within  a  restricted  space,  could  beat  the  fashionable  master  at  his 
own  game. 


If  Laguerre  was  'the  leading  decorative  and  history  pain 
under  Queen  Anne',  before  the  reign  closed  the  future  Sir  Jar 
Thornhill  had  supplanted  him  in  renown.  Thornhill  owed  son 
thing  to  the  rabid  nationalism  of  patrons  who  preferred 
Englishman  to  alien  rivals,  whatever  their  fame.  Thus  he  was  a 
to  prevail  against  Laguerre  and  Pellegrini  in  the  competition 
decorating  St.  Paul's  and  to  wrest  from  Sebastiano  Ricci  a  co 
mission  for  painting  at  Hampton  Court. 

But  Thornhill's  gifts  were  of  an  order  to  command  suco 
That  he  had  astonishing  fertility  of  invention  innumera 
spirited  studies  for  schemes  of  decoration  (many  of  them  ne 
carried  out)  alone  afford  ample  proof.  'His  particular  harmc 
and  sweetness  of  palette'  goes  far  to  atone  for  the  slovenly  moc 
ling,  his  figures  being  'always  his  weak  point'.  At  Greenwich 
the  Lower  Hall  he  triumphantly  solved  what  might  well  h; 
seemed  an  insoluble  problem,  his  painted  architecture  cunnin 
'keeping  in  check  the  teeming  mass  of  allegory  that  surges  o 
5,500  square  feet';  for  the  ceiling  is  not  divided  into  compj 
ments.  That  prodigious  achievement  and  The  Sabine  Rooir 
Chatsworth,  the  most  outstanding  of  his  surviving  dome 
decorative  schemes,  vindicate  Thornhill's  claims  to  rank  as 
comparably  the  best  of  our  native  exponents  of  the  Gr; 
Baroque. 

Modern  taste  sets  little  store  by  these  ceilings  and  wall  decc 
tions  with  their  heroic  exuberance,  dissolution  of  space  : 
audacious  theatrical  illusionism,  but  in  their  pristine  state  with 
contemporary  brightly  coloured  furniture  and  costumes  on 
spectator  they  must  have  produced  an  overwhelming  impac 
hard  to  recapture  now  even  in  imagination,  save  in  a  few  c; 
where  they  have  been  recently  cleaned. 

And  all  through  the  period  of  Baroque  ascendancy,  in  the  le 
town  and  country  house  another  kind  of  decoration  was  be 
freely  carried  on  by  both  foreign  and  native  artists — inset  picti 
of  every  variety  and  panelling,  sometimes  completely  paint 
like  that  of  the  room  decorated  in  1696  by  Robert  Robinson  v 
enchantingly  fantastic  Chinoiserie  decoration,  now  at  Sir  J( 
Cass's  School  (No.  3). 

Any  criticism  of  this  invaluable  contribution  to  English 
literature  can  be  only  on  comparatively  minor  points.  It  n 
perhaps  be  objected  that  Mr.  Croft-Murray  has  almost  igno 
the  iconographic  symbolism  of  Baroque  decoration  in  the  rc 
palaces,  which  is  associated  with  Stuart  conceptions  of  the  prer 
ative ;  though  in  reference  to  an  age  when  denizens  of  Oly m 
were  thought  to  be  appropriate  imagery  for  great  subjects 
their  homes  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  a  ] 
torial  parade  of  royal  triumphs  and  claims.  If  in  the  Prese 
Chamber  at  Windsor  Mercury,  might  be  seen  extending  a  p 
trait  of  Charles  If  s  head  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  t 
saturnine,  disillusioned  monarch  is  unlikely  to  have  taken 
painting  for  more  than  a  grandiloquent  gesture,  or  forgot 
that  his  father's  head  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold  fifteen  years  oi 
before.  But  extravagant  ostentation  is  undeniably  one  of  the  cl 
characteristics  of  the  grand  Baroque.  In  Laguerre's  Triumpl 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  her  Family  (she  was  the  Pe 
heiress  and  wife  of  'the  Proud  Duke')  on  the  staircase  at  Petwo: 
there  are  fascinating  patrician  assumptions.  That  Earth's  glo 
pass  away  is  certainly  not  among  them:  the  privileges  of  h 
rank  will  be  for  ever  secure. 

The  author  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  hav 
decided  against  colour  plates  in  a  volume  of  which  the  form  i 
every  way  worthy  of  the  contents.  Nothing  could  be  more  tins 
able  for  so  hazardous  a  means  of  reproduction  than  the  m 
spectacular  specimens  of  this  absorbing  and  too  long  neglec 
art. 
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I.  The  temple  of  Tiruchengodu,  Madras,  29th  May,  1792. 


Picturesque  India  with  the  Daniells 

MILDRED  ARCHER 


TH  E  cult  of  the  picturesque,  which  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth, led  to  a  demand  for  lavish  portfolios  of  picturesque 
scenes.  These  sumptuous  volumes  lay  in  the  libraries  and  drawing 
rooms  of  many  English  houses.  Not  only  views  of  England  and 
Europe  were  popular,  but  also  pictures  of  the  East,  especially 
India.  With  the  increased  influence  of  the  East  India  Company, 
many  English  men  and  women  were  going  there  and  relatives 
had  a  keen  interest  in  the  country. 

The  artists  who,  above  all  others,  satisfied  this  demand  for 
picturesque  views  of  India  were  Thomas  and  William  Daniell. 
Although  other  professional  landscape  painters,  such  as  William 
Hodges,  visited  India  and  published  views,  it  was  these  two 


artists  who  through  their  energy  and  prolific  output  dominated 
the  scene.  On  returning  from  India  in  1794,  they  set  to  work  to 
make  aquatints  from  their  drawings.  Between  1794  and  1808 
they  produced  Oriental  Scenery,  a  vast  work  in  six  parts,  each  con- 
taining twenty-four  plates.  In  1810  they  published  A  Picturesque 
Voyage  to  India  by  the  way  of  China  with  fifty  aquatints,  while 
between  1807  and  18 12  William  produced  Interesting  Selections 
from  Animated  Nature,  which  included  many  pictures  of  Indian 
birds,  animals  and  plants.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  a  number  of 
William's  paintings  were  engraved  for  the  Oriental  Annual  which 
flourished  from  1834  to  1839. 

It  was  for  these  aquatints  and  engravings  that  Thomas  and 
William  Daniell  were  best  known.  Their  oil  paintings,  which 
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2.  The  waterfall  at  Papanasam,  Madras,  2nd  August,  1792.  Original  sketch  for  Oriental  Scenery,  Part  IV,  No.  2. 


were  shown  every  year  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  sometimes  at 
the  British  Institution,  were  familiar  to  those  who  visited  London 
exhibitions  and  kept  up  with  the  work  of  their  day.  Far  less  well- 
known,  however,  were  their  watercolour  sketches,  pencil,  and 
wash  drawings;  for  these  on  the  whole  remained  in  their  own 
possession.  They  were  an  invaluable  stock  on  which  they  drew 
throughout  their  lifetimes  for  making  oil  paintings  and  en- 
gravings. 

A  collection  of  fifty  such  drawings,  lent  by  the  Directors  of  the 
P  &  O  Orient  Line,  has  recently  been  exhibited  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington  and  is  now  touring  the  United 
States  for  a  year.  Amongst  them  are  seventeen  original  sketches 
for  aquatints  in  Oriental  Scenery  and  six  for  engravings  in  the 
Oriental  Annual. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  which  sketches,  out  of  the  hundreds 
they  had  made  while  in  India,  the  Daniells  chose  to  work  up  into 
finished  pictures  and  engravings.  They  preferred  those  which 
most  fully  embodied  the  'picturesque'.  The  Daniells  worked  in 
the  idiom  of  their  day  and  knew  what  cultured  men  and  women 
wanted.  A  'picturesque'  landscape,  they  were  well  aware,  must 
recall  two  different  types  of  painting — the  ideal  classical  land- 
scapes of  Claude  Lorrain,  Gaspar  Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
the  naturalistic  scenes  of  Ruysdacl,  Hobbema,  Cuyp,  Van  Goyen 
and  Rembrandt.  During  the  eighteenth  century  an  aesthetic  of 
the  picturesque  had  gradually  emerged  which  had  been  popular- 
ised while  the  Daniells  were  in  India  by  Dr  William  Gilpin. 
Between  1782  and  1809  this  persevering  gentleman  produced  for 
amateurs  a  series  of  guides  to  the  painting  of  landscape.  They  con- 
tained simple  rule*  which  could  be  easily  followed.  The  author 


pointed  out  that  Nature  was  imperfect  from  the  point  of  view  c 
art  and  must  be  reorganised  and  improved.  Every  picture  mu; 
contain  a  background,  an  off-skip  and  a  foreground  with  sid 
screens.  He  listed  the  most  suitable  ingredients  for  these  differer 
parts  of  the  composition.  Mountains  and  lakes  were  best  for  th 
backgrounds;  rivers,  waterfalls,  woods  and  valleys  for  th 
middle  distance;  while  rocks,  leafy  plants,  ruins  and  broke 
ground  should  give  interest  to  the  foreground.  The  picture  als 
needed  to  be  enlivened  with  groups  of  human  figures  or  animal: 
These  various  ingredients  had  to  possess  certain  qualities.  Ligr. 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.  There  had  to  be  a  contrast  c 
light  and  shade.  Rivers,  cascades  and  lakes  had  to  be  sparkling 
There  had  to  be  a  glint  on  trees  and  fields,  while  the  backgroun 
must  be  veiled  in  soft  mists  and  clouds.  Texture  was  equally  im 
portant.  Roughness  was  necessary  in  rocks  and  mountains,  tree 
had  to  be  gnarled  and  plants  exuberant.  Animals  must  hav 
shaggy  or  rough  forms,  people  must  be  ragged,  while  building 
needed  a  pleasing  decay.  The  Daniells  were  alive  to  thes 
requirements  and  knew  that  they  were  demanded  by  the  mei 
and  women  who  bought  their  engravings  and  were  themselve 
inveterate  pursuers  of  the  'picturesque'. 

When  making  their  aquatints,  therefore,  the  Daniells  carefull; 
selected  their  most  'picturesque'  scenes  from  amongst  thei 
numerous  sketches.  During  two  great  tours  in  India — one  in  th 
north,  made  between  August  1788  and  December  1791,  and  an 
other  in  south  India  between  March  1792  and  February  1793- 
they  passed  through  many  different  parts  of  India  with  varying 
landscapes.  During  their  first  tour  they  proceeded  by  budgerov 
up  the  Ganges  to  Cawnpore,  halting  at  all  the  large  towns  an< 


3.  The  hill-fort  of  Bijaigarh,  U.P.,  taken  from  the  west,  8th  January,  1790. 


British  stations  on  the  way.  They  then  set  off  by  palanquin 
:owards  Delhi,  delighting  in  the  Mughal  monuments  which  they 
.aw  around  them.  From  Delhi  they  travelled  northwards 
:owards  the  Himalayas  and  spent  a  month  exploring  the  raoun- 
:ains  of  Garhwal.  The  invasion  of  this  little  state  by  a  neighbour- 
ng  ruler  forced  them  to  turn  back,  and  they  descended  to  the 
plains.  During  the  return  journey  they  halted  at  Lucknow,  and 
:hen  from  Benares  they  made  a  detour  by  pony  through  the 
rugged  hills  that  lay  to  the  south-east.  They  then  returned  to 
Calcutta  by  river.  During  their  second  tour,  they  set  off  from 
Madras  and  travelled  through  the  rocky  hills  of  Mysore  down  to 
Cape  Comorin.  They  visited  Ceylon  and  then  returned  to 
Madras  by  the  coastal  route,  seeing  many  of  the  great  Hindu 
temples  on  the  way. 

On  these  tours,  they  stayed  in  many  busy  towns;  they  passed 
through  many  villages  with  thatched  huts  and  muddy  lanes ;  they 
mailed  on  broad  slow-moving  rivers  past  miles  and  miles  of  flat 
:ultivated  land,  they  saw  Indian  men  and  women  occupied  in 
their  daily  tasks.  But  although  these  familiar  scenes  often  appear 
n  their  small  pencil  jottings,  these  are  not  the  subjects  that  they 
:hose  for  their  aquatints  or  oil  paintings.  They  selected  the 
picturesque'  scenes — the  mountains  of  Garhwal,  the  rocky 
vvooded  hills  in  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Bihar  south-east  of  Benares, 
he  great  hills  of  Mysore,  for  these  contained  all  the  necessary 
ngrcdients  of  the  'picturesque'.  Here  are  the  distant  hills  merging 
nto  a  soft  misty  blue  sky  (No.  3) ;  here  is  the  middle-distance  full 
of  broken  country  with  trees,  valleys,  rivers  and  waterfalls  (No. 
2) ;  here  are  the  side-screens  formed  of  great  gnarled  trees,  feathery 
cairns  or  the  banyan  with  its  dangling  roots.  The  foregrounds 


contain  the  requisite  boulders,  mossy  stones,  jungle  grass  or  jagged 
aloes.  Everywhere  the  Daniells  found  rich  detail  to  add  texture 
and  interest  to  the  scene;  ragged  figures — a  hill-coolie  bending 
under  his  load  (No.  6),  brahmins  prostrating  themselves  at  a 
shrine,  pilgrims  toiling  up  a  hill  past  a  great  carved  snake,  or  a 
wealthy  gentleman  strolling  beneath  his  sunshade  while  his 
bearers  patiently  wait  beside  his  palanquin.  Buildings,  crying 
out  to  be  included  in  'picturesque'  views,  were  everywhere  to 
hand — ruined  palaces  like  the  Naurattan  at  Sasaram  (No.  4), 
white  marble  mausoleums  with  delicate  lattice-work  like  that  of 
the  poet  Amir  Khusrao's  at  Delhi  (No.  7).  There  were  the  ruins 
of  former  capitals — the  palaces  and  tombs  at  Delhi,  the  bridge  at 
Rajmahal  (No.  5)  or  the  fortifications  of  Gaur  in  Bengal.  They 
saw  temples  at  every  turn,  many  of  them  sheltering  strange  gods 
and  their  symbols,  such  as  the  great  bull  of  Shiva  at  Tiruchengodu 
(No.  1).  In  the  scenes  that  the  Daniells  chose  to  engrave  were  the 
elements  dear  to  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque:  majestic,  rugged 
nature,  and  the  crumbling  stone  that  proclaimed  the  vanity  of 
man.  The  scenes  were  rendered  in  the  soft  browns,  indigo  blues 
and  quiet  greens  that  appealed  to  the  period.  At  the  same  time  the 
familiar  ingredients  were  clothed  in  a  new  exotic  guise  which  gave 
a  pleasant  shock.  Scenes  in  the  Lake  District,  even  the  mount 
of  Switzerland  or  the  ruins  of  Italy  lacked  this  novelty.  It 
wonder  that  Oriental  Scenery,  even  though  it  cost  ^210  a  set 
well  and  was  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  gentlem  1  ot 
taste.  For  at  least  two  generations  it  supplied  Englishmen  with 
their  image  of 'picturesque  India'. 

Continued  on  p.ige  174 
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4.  Ruins  of  the  Naurattan  palace,  Sasaram,  Bihar,  February,  1790. 


6.  View  on  the  Coa  river  on  the  road  to  Srinagar,  Garhwal,  U.P.,  22nd  April,  1789. 


7.  Mausoleum  of  Amir  Khusrao,  Delhi,  February,  1789.  Original  sketch  for  Oriental  Scenery,  Part  ID,  No.  6. 

All  illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the 


A  fowling-piece  by  Boutet 


COLONEL  W.  P.  S.  CURTIS  AND  BRIGADIER  F.  STEPHENS,  The  Green  Jackets  Depot,  Winchester 


ON  E  day  in  1954,  an  old  ex-Rifleman,  Mr.  J.  Bussicot, 
walked  into  the  Rifle  Brigade  Museum  at  Winchester  and 
presented  to  Major  Parkyn,  the  Curator,  a  double-barrelled 
sporting  gun,  which  he  said  had  belonged  to  Joseph  Buonaparte 
and  had  been  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  and  he  would 
like  the  Regiment  to  have  it. 

The  gun  was  duly  put  in  a  case  in  the  Museum  and  remained 
an  object  of  mild  interest,  until  it  was  spotted  by  the  Colonel 
Commandant,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Francis  Festing,  on  one  of  his 
visits.  The  Field  Marshal  had  it  renovated  and  the  authors  of  this 
article,  inspired  by  his  interest  in  the  weapon  and  its  value,  did  a 
bit  of  research,  which  has  resulted  in  the  following. 

Nicholas-Noel  Boutet  (1761-1833)  was  one  of  the  great 
names  in  the  history  of  gun-making.  He  flourished  in  France  in 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  He  was  gun- 
maker  to  Louis  XVI,  made  weapons  for  Napoleon — by  whom  he 
was  granted  a  concession  from  1800-1818 — and  later  worked  for 
King  Louis  XVIII  and  the  princes. 

Boutet  had  inherited  from  his  father-in-law,  Desainte,  the  title 
of 'arquebusier  du  Roi'.  His  father,  Noel,  had  been  'arquebusier 
des  chevaux  legers  du  Roi'.  After  the  Revolution,  and  owing  to 
the  resultant  lack  of  craftsmen,  Boutet  was  set  up  in  the  royal 
Palace  at  Versailles  to  manufacture  the  fire-arms  which  were  then 
desperately  needed. 

Not  only  was  Boutet  a  gun-maker  of  the  highest  class,  but  he 
was  also  a  designer  of  great  taste  and  an  able  gold  and  silver- 
smith. He  was,  therefore,  particularly  adept  at  producing  the 
type  of  luxury  weapon,  heavily  chased  with  gold  and  silver, 
which  was  popular  in  his  day,  for  presentation  purposes. 

Napoleon  knew  well  the  value  of  handsome  gifts  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  he  made  a  habit  of  presenting  luxury 
fowling-pieces  and  pairs  of  pistols  to  his  favourite  Marshals  and 
other  important  people  from  whom  he  might  expect  some  ade- 
quate return. 

Boutet  produced  a  great  number  of  fire-arms:  there  are 
records  of  no  less  than  145,659  regulation  fire-arms  being  made 
for  the  Army  from  1800  to  1818.  Some  of  his  luxury  weapons 
were  exceedingly  costly — a  set  of  nine  guns  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
made  for  Charles  IV  of  Spain  cost  130,000  francs. 

Boutet's  work  is  rare  in  Britain.  Examples  may  be  seen  at 
Windsor  Castle,  The  Tower  of  London,  The  Wallace  Collection 
(where  there  is  one  which  also  belonged  to  Joseph  Buonaparte), 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  in  the  City  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery,  Glasgow.  There  are,  of  course,  many  in  France  at 
the  Musee  de  1'Armee  and  in  private  ownership.  There  are  also 
examples  in  Moscow  an  :  7  ^ningrad  and  several  fine  pieces  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum         t  in  New  York. 

The  gun  here  illustrated  ood  example  of  Boutet's  work, 
though  not  as  lavishly  decor;:  v  ith  gold  and  silver  as  some  of 
his  'amies  de  luxe'.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  given  to  Joseph 
Buonaparte  by  his  brother,  Napoleon. 

The  story  of  h($w  it  came  to  its  present  home  leads  us  back  to 


the  Peninsula  War  and  to  the  Battle  of  Vittoria  on  the  21st  Jim 
1813 — a  great  victory  for  Wellington  over  Marshal  Jourdan  ar 
King  Joseph  of  Spain,  and  a  great  disaster  for  the  French  ar 
particularly  for  Joseph  Buonaparte,  whom  Napoleon  had  put  c 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  1807.  At  this  battle  not  only  did  the  Frenc 
suffer  a  severe  defeat — great  losses  of  men  and  all  their  guns — bi 
the  whole  of  the  baggage  train,  which  included  all  King  Joseph 
personal  belongings,  fell  into  British  hands.  Joseph  himsc 
barely  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  and  his  personal  carriage 
which  he  was  travelling  (and  in  which  the  gun  may  well  ha^ 
been)  was  captured. 

There  was,  alas,  much  looting,  and  historians  have  told  of  tl 
treasures  and  gold  which  were  seized  by  all  and  sundry.  Wellini 
ton  himself  was  compelled  to  take  immediate  and  drastic  disci] 
linary  action.  Nevertheless,  many  valuable  and  interestir 
articles,  mainly  belonging  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  were  rescue 
and  later  many  were  bought  by  the  Great  Duke  himself  and  a 
be  seen  at  Apsley  House. 

The  gun  in  question  is  reputed  to  have  been  amongst  Joseph 
baggage  and  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Rupc 
George,  Bart.,  who  at  that  time  was  'First  Commissioner  of  tl 
Transport  Office'  (a  post  which  included  amongst  its  duties  ca 
of  prisoners-of-war).  Later,  it  became — how  is  not  known — tl 
property  of  a  General  North.  General  North  is  a  somewh 
legendary  figure  but  was  possibly  Major-General  Charl 
Frederick  North,  who  served  in  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Ind 
1833-64.  North  was  at  one  time  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Mi 
Duncan,  daughter  of  James  Marriott  Duncan  of  Putney  and 
kinsman  of  Admiral  Lord  Camperdown.  North  gave  the  gun  1 
Duncan,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  1934. 

A  descendant  of  General  Duncan  eventually  gave  it  to  M 
Patrick  Parish,  son  of  the  late  Major  F.  W.  Parish,  D.S.O.,  M.C 
of  the  60th  Rifles,  with  whose  family  Miss  Duncan  was  on  int 
mate  terms.  Mr.  Parish  in  his  turn  gave  it  to  Mr.  Bussicot,  ', 
ex-Rifleman  of  The  Rifle  Brigade,  who  had  been  employed 
man-servant  to  the  Parishes  for  many  years.  Mr.  Bussicot,  on  h 
retirement,  presented  the  gun  to  the  Museum,  where  it  makes 
fitting  and  worthy  memento  of  a  campaign  in  which  The  Rif 
Brigade  gained  undying  fame. 

The  double-barrelled  gun — or  fowling-piece  as  it  may  1 
better  described — is  45  \  inches  long  overall  and  the  barrels  a: 
just  under  30  inches.  The  bore  is  approximately  20.  The  stock 
of  a  beautifully  polished  and  turned  dark  brown  walnut;  tl 
small  or  hand-grip  is  delightfully  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphi: 
the  scales  being  cut  to  aid  the  grip.  The  flintlock,  cock  and  ste 
are  of  fine  steel  chased  with  a  shell  pattern,  and  the  priming  pai 
are  inlaid  with  gold;  the  whole  being  very  finely  made  and  < 
excellent  craftsmanship.  The  ramrod  is  held  by  chased  silvi 
clips. 

The  chasing  of  the  gold  and  silver  mountings  is  of  excellei 
quality  and  that  of  the  steel  locks,  evidently  chiselled,  still  retail 
its  original  sharpness.  The  butt  plate  is  of  silver  and  is  chased  i 
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elief  with  a  pattern  of  foliation.  The  underside  of  the  trigger- 
;uard  is  also  highly  chased  in  silver  with  a  head  of  Jupiter,  on 
either  side  of  which  is  a  thunderbolt,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
jy  an  eagle.  On  the  underside  of  the  stock  in  front  of  the  trigger- 
j;uard  is  chased  a  winged  ram — the  symbol  of  Mercury,  messen- 
ger of  the  Gods,  and  at  the  forepiece  of  the  stock  is  a  further  head 
)f  Mercury,  above  a  caduceus.  Use  of  these  emblems  on  a  pres- 
entation piece  embodies  a  message  of  goodwill  to  the  recipient, 
■ince  Mercury's  task  was  to  denounce  war  and  proclaim  peace. 

Finally,  an  attractive  feature  of  this  gun  is  that  it  has  obviously 
)een  often  used  and  may  well  have  accounted  for  some  of  the 
abulous  bags  of  partridges,  for  which  Spain  is  famous. 

Acknowledgements  are  due  to  Mr.  Claude  Blair  of  the  Victoria  and 
ilbert  Museum  who  gave  us  considerable  help  in  the  compilation  of  this 
nticle,  and  to  Mr.  Stephen  V.  Grancsay,  Curator  of  Arms  and  Armor, 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  (related  article  in  The 
Vletropolitan  Museum  Bulletin). 


(Above).  The  Rifle  Brigade  Boutet  fowling-piece.  On  the 
barrels  on  the  upper  side  of  the  breech  are  the  monogram 
NB  in  script  (probably  that  of  Nicolas  Bernard  the  barrel- 
maker  at  Versailles)  and  BOUTET  on  each  barrel,  in  an 
octagon.  Also  in  octagons  the  initials  L.C.,  the  proof  mark 
of  the  Le  Clerc  family,  barrel-makers.  On  the  lock  plates  in 
the  centre  illustration  are  inscribed  Boutet  Directeur  Artiste  - 
Manufre  A  Versailles  which  indicates  the  period  from  1801. 
Under  the  trigger  guard  and  fore-end  in  the  bottom  picture 
are  the  silver  marks  (1)  Medium  Excise  mark  19th  June  1798 
31st  August  1809;  (2)  the  2nd  standard  silver  mark  in  • 
during  the  same  dates;  (3)  the  marker's  mark,  JM  v  a 
diamond,  with  a  star  above  and  pellets  below  the  in  lis. 
There  is  a  very  similar  gun  by  Boutet  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 
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Wyndham  Lewis 


His  'extraordinary  powers  of  drawing' 


JOSEPH  DARRACOTT,  Keeper  of  the  Rutherston  Collection,  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery 


WYNDHAM  LEWIS  was  so  versatile  that  it  is  difficult 
to  be  sure  whether  he  is  better  known  as  a  novelist  or  as  an 
artist.  And  if  as  an  artist,  for  what  sort  of  work — the  abstract  art 
of  Vorticism  and  the  late  twenties,  or  the  naturalistic  drawings 
and  the  portrait  of  T.  S.  Eliot  over  whose  refusal  by  the  Royal 
Academy  Augustus  John  resigned?  Perhaps  for  the  portrait  of 
Edith  Sitwell;  Since  they  are  relatively  little  known,  Lewis' 
drawings  done  soon  after  the  1914-1918  war  are  unlikely  to  be 
mentioned.  Yet  in  the  view  of  Sir  John  Rothenstein,  Lewis 
possessed  'extraordinary  powers  of  drawing'  around  1920,  and 
'at  no  other  time  did  his  drawings  exhibit  such  abounding  vitality 
controlled  by  so  classical  a  discipline'. 

To  many  people  this  verdict  and  the  Lewis  drawings  shown 
here  may  come  as  a  surprise.  None  has  been  reproduced  before 
and  one  has  not  been  shown  in  any  exhibition  of  Lewis'  work. 
They  have  until  recently  been  used  in  a  picture  loan  scheme  for 
schools  in  the  North  founded  in  1925  by  Charles  Rutherston, 
who  had  made  the  'definite  policy'  of  his  collection  'the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  modern  school  of  English  art'.  This  policy  resulted  in 
an  especially  rich  group  of  twenty-three  of  Lewis'  drawings  for 
Manchester,  besides  a  'Self  Portrait'  in  oils:  they  are  almost  all 
works  done  soon  after  the  war,  and  as  Rutherston  died  only  two 
years  after  his  gift  to  Manchester  had  been  made,  no  later  abstract 
works  are  included. 

Drag  Ropes  is  the  first  in  chronological  order :  it  was  probably 
done  in  191 8.  This  successful  piece  of  visual  storytelling  was 
included  in  an  exhibition  in  1919  called  'Guns',  for  which  Lewis 
wrote  in  the  catalogue  that  he  had  'set  out  to  do  a  series  dealing 
with  the  gunner's  life  from  his  arrival  in  the  depot  to  his  life  in  the 
line'.  He  had  set  out,  in  fact,  to  tell  a  story,  and  for  this  reason 
'experimentation  had  been  waived':  Lewis  certainly  makes  his 
narrative  of  compelling  interest.  He  has  well  observed  and  des- 
cribed the  strained  energy  of  the  figures,  whose  bodies  are  tensed 
against  the  weigh  t  on  a  rope.  The  dramatic  impact  of  the  draw- 
ing is  increased  by  strong  cross-hatching,  and  the  use  of  some 
brown  and  greci  ^tcrcolour  avoids  too  monochromatic  an 
effect.  Although  thi  irtist  disclaimed  any  intention  of  experi- 
menting, we  can  see  ,  his  Vorticist  experience  proved  of  great 
value  to  him.  Would  rv  ise  have  thought  of  the  bold  black 

and  white  abstract  pat,  which  his  figures  make?  Surely  he 
would  not  have  drawn  as  focal  point  in  the  composition  the 
apparently  metallic  clenched  £  of  the  main  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground? This  fist  and  the  men  reduced  to  angular  shapes  are 
clearly  linked  with  a  Vorticist  interest  in  machinery  and  machine 
forms.  As  Lewis  noted,  war  provided  'a  subject  consonant  with 


the  austerity  of  that  "abstract"  vision'  he  had  earlier  developec 
and  he  treated  it  as  such. 

L' Ingenue  is  in  a  different  category,  being  one  of  Lewis'  fluer 
post-war  drawings.  Like  many  others  at  this  time  it  is  mainly  i 
line,  but  shading  in  brown  chalk  focuses  our  attention  on  th 
face  and  neck  of  the  girl.  Lewis  has  drawn  a  beautifully  clear  lin 
to  form  her  head :  and  who  can  forget  this  wide-eyed  expression 
By  a  sensible  choice,  the  girl's  dress  is  no  more  than  a  rapid  notj 
tion  of  little  interest,  which  has  no  power  to  distract  from  the  fact 
Lewis  often  singled  out  a  particular  feature  of  a  pose  or  a  figure 
in  another  drawing,  Reading,  done  in  the  same  year  as  L'lngenu* 
191 9,  the  head  and  neck  are  emphasised  in  a  similar  way  with 
wash:  but  in  this  more  elaborate  composition  the  girl's  arms  ar 
in  the  same  brown  wash  and  the  sash  of  her  dress  is  grey.  Th 
produces  a  most  unusual  effect:  our  first  impression  is  of  a 
abstract  pattern,  yet  the  drawing  is  at  the  same  time  a  we 
executed  representation  of  a  figure,  sitting  with  her  legs  tucke 
under  her.  The  shading  on  the  dress  contributes  both  to  th 
representation  and  to  the  design.  In  either  way  the  drawing 
powerfully  effective. 

Woman  seated  in  an  armchair  of  192 1  has  a  different  appea 
Unlike  the  others  it  is  wholly  in  pencil.  It  describes  the  solidity  c 
a  figure.  The  head  and  hand  are  especially  fine.  The  amputate 
left  arm  looks  strangely  modern  and  disturbing,  but  this  is  largel 
fortuitous.  In  such  a  workmanlike  drawing,  the  artist's  metho 
can  reasonably  be  left  visible:  the  volume  of  the  arm  was  draw 
first,  to  which  a  hand  has  been  added  for  the  right,  but  not  th 
left  arm.  An  art  student  may  do  the  same,  but  only  a  matui 
artist  could  conceive  the  subtle  rhythm  of  curving  lines  an 
volumes  which  perfect  the  image.  Looking  at  these  four  draw 
ings  makes  one  realise  Lewis'  brilliant  success  as  a  draughtsman  i 
these  years.  The  composition  of  Reading  does  not  suffer  by  con 
parison  with  a  drawing  by  Juan  Gris,  and  the  Woman  seated  has 
nobility  not  far  from  a  first-class  work  by  Derain.  All  the  moi 
pity,  then,  that  Lewis  took  flight  to  'the  repose  that  lay  in  ur 
alloyed  naturalism'.  Few  of  his  drawings  of  the  1930's  or  late 
have  the  incisive  line  or  the  bite  of  taut  composition  which  we  fin 
here.  Together  with  his  abstract  work,  drawings  of  this  period  be; 
justify  a  high  reputation  for  Wyndham  Lewis  as  a  draughtsmar 

1.  L'Ingenue.  1919.  Pencil  with  yellow  wash  and  sanguine.  20  in.  X  14  in 

2.  Woman  seated  in  armchair.  1921.  Pencil.  15  in.  X  19J  in. 

3.  Drag  Ropes,  c.  1918.  Pen  and  ink,  pencil  and  watercolour.  14  in.  X  165  in. 

4.  Reading.  1919.  Pencil,  wash  and  sanguine.  20  in.  X  14  in. 
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ZECH 

A.ND  A  ROYAL 
FUSEE  CLOCK 


ALFRED  HOLINSKI 


3.  The  movement  of  the  clock,  showing  the  fusee  and  the  inscription  on 
the  barrel. 


[N  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  is  a 
table  clock  which,  centuries  ago,  adorned  the  magnificent 
hambers  of  the  Royal  Castle  of  Wawel  in  Krakow.  On  the  small 
tand  nearby  is  an  explanatory  inscription  that  this  astronomical 
nd  astrological  timepiece  was  made  by  Jacob  Zech  in  1 525  for  the 
}olish  King  Sigismund  I  (No.  1)  who  married  in  15 18  Bona 
>forza  (No.  2),  daughter  of  Giovanni  Galeazzi  and  descendant  of 
fillip  Visconti;  also  that  the  clock  was  bequeathed  to  the 
iociety  by  Henry  Peckitt  in  1808.  (Also  in  the  significant  year  of 
525,  Albrecht  Prince  of  the  Teutonic  knights  paid  homage  to 
iigismund  I  in  Krakow,  then  the  metropolis,  avowing  thereby 
he  conditions  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Torun  in  1466,  itself  a 
esult  of  the  battle  at  Zarnowiec  in  Pomerania  of  17th  October 
462  when  the  Polish  Army  crushed  the  Prussian  Forces.) 

It  is  curious  that  in  spite  of  long  and  exhaustive  research  there 
s  nothing  more  known  about  the  master  other  than  that  his  name 
vas  Jacob  Zech  and  that  he  lived  in  Prague.  This  confirms  the 
nscription  on  the  barrel  of  the  Royal  timepiece  which  bears  the 
ollowing  text  engraved  in  majuscule  Roman  letters:  DAMAN + 
ZALT  +  1  +  5  +  2  +  5  +  IAR  +  DA  +  MAHCHT  + 
MICH  +  /^4COB  +  ZECH  +  ZU  +  PRAG  +  1ST  +  BAR 


(No.  3).  The  translation  of  this  slightly  corrupted,  however  in- 
correctly spelt,  sentence  in  German  reads:  'When  we  count  1525 
years,  Jacob  Zech  made  me  in  Prague,  it  is  true'. 

The  unusual  mechanism  of  this  the  oldest  dated  and  fully  signed 
clock  known,  with  the  engraved  name  and  device  (No.  4)  of  the 
maker  has  fascinated  horologists  and  art  historians  ever  since 
because  of  its  ingenious  construction;  for  it  is  a  spring  table  clock 
working  on  a  fusee  system  which  is  a  conus  affixed  to  the  main 
wheel.  It  applies  the  principle  of  the  lever  to  equalize  the  dimin- 
ishing power  of  the  spring  as  it  runs  down.  It  is  a  clock  on  which 
the  time  can  be  read  day  or  night,  merely  by  touching  it.  One  can 
also  determine  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  ecliptic. 

Intrigued  by  all  aspects  of  the  elaborate  masterpiece  itself,  and 
especially  by  its  execution  and  precise  detail  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  timepiece  could  have  been  designed  and  working  in 
those  early  days,  I  have  collected  the  following  information  con- 
cerning the  iconography  of  the  clock  and  the  life  of  its  master. 

The  mechanism  and  its  working  method  have  already  been 
described  scientifically  in  detail  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  a 
former  director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  Archeologia 
(Vol.  XXXIII,  1849)  and  by  H.  Otto  in  The  Horological  Journal 
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93°~I93  0  -llu'  ,UTl'  no  further  explanation.  1 I.  Alan  Lloyd  and 
hers  have  .ilso  written  on  the  same  subject  but  in  reference  to 
e  working  mechanism  only. 

rhe  case  of  the  timepiece  is  of  fire-gilt  brass,  a  material  then 
imparable  to  gold,  and  is  of  the,  shape  of  a  drum.  It  is  242  mm.  in 
rcumference  and  125  mm.  in  height.  It  shows  three  coats  of 
ms:  the  Polish  Eagle  (No.  5)  surmounted  by  a  Royal  crown 
tove  the  shield — that  of  the  King  himself;  a  serpent  (No.  6) 
inging  forth  a  baby  and  surmounted  by  a  ducal  crown  rc- 
■esenting  the  house  of  Visconti  (i.e.  Queen  Bona's)  and  in  the 
ii\l  shield,  a  so-called  'Pogon',1  a  knight  is  shown  on  horseback 
Jo.  7)  with  a  drawn  sword  and  the  emblem  of  St.  Stephan's 
oss — for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania. 

When  Jagiello  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  was  elected  King  of 
jland  in  1386,  Lithuania  became  united  with  Poland:  hence  the 
iat  of  arms  appearing  on  the  clock.  Also  round  the  case  and 
iking  the  coats  of  arms  are  beautifully  engraved  twigs  and 
ives  of  acanthus.  Both  the  Royal  arms  are  also  repeated  in 
iniaturc  on  the  tongue  of  the  main  hand  (No.  8),  emphasizing 
;ain  to  whom  the  relic  belonged.  This  seemingly  insignificant 
ct  might,  however,  have  played  a  substantial  role  in  the 
sposing  of  the  timepiece  by  the  Queen  after  the  death  of  her 
isband.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  Royal  arms  placed  on  a 
ock's  hand  which,  whilst  moving  brings  the  escutcheon  to  an 
jside  down  position,  an  ominous  sign  indicating  death. 
It  is  not  known  how  the  clock  came  to  Britain;  whether  it 
as  brought  secretly  from  Poland — like  another  relic,  the  gold 
lalice  of  Barbara  Knutowna  II2  (sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1954) — 
•  taken  by  the  Queen  to  her  birthplace,  Bari  in  Italy,  together 
ith  priceless  tapestries,  carpets,  illuminated  prayer-books  (now 
so  in  England)  and  other  valuable  objects  of  vertu  after  King 
gismund  I  had  died  in  1548. 

According  to  the  note  inside  the  clock,  referred  to  by  Captain 
nyth  and  Mr.  Otto,  the  clock  once  belonged  to  the  Scottish 
tronomer,  James  Fergusson  in  Edinburgh.  On  his  death  it 
as  bought  by  Henry  Peckitt,  the  apothecary  who  lived  in  50 
ompton  Street,  Soho,  London.  It  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
icicty  of  Antiquaries  as  stated  in  the  Minutes  of  a  meeting  held 
1  the  Society  on  the  19th  May,  1808. 

According  to  the  Prague  City  Archives,  Jacob  Zech  (also 
ritten  Cech,  Czech,  Lech  or  Zahen)  was  in  15 15  given  a  house 

121,  Platnerske  Namesti  called  'U  tfi  jezdeu'3  for  his  personal 
;c.  This  distinction  was  granted  to  him  in  recognition  of  his 
erit  in  the  conservation  and  maintenance  of  the  old  Town  Hall 
ock.  Zech  established  a  workshop  there  which  gained  inter- 
itional  reputation.  He  must  have  been  well  advanced  in  age  in 
529.  At  that  time  he  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Town 
ouncil  in  respect  of  training  a  man  named  Zvunek  in  handling 
e  Town  Hall  clock  and  the  practice  of  the  craft,  for  which 
rvice  a  fee  of  15  Groshes  per  week  was  agreed.  But  after  a 
hole  year  had  elapsed  and  Jacob  could  not  maintain  the  clock 
f  himself,  each  of  them,  Zech  and  Zvunek,  received  an  equal 
c  of  -]\  Groshes  per  week. 

As  Zvunek  seems  not  to  have  been  too  conscientious  and  easy 
teach,  Jacob  made  a  new  contract  in  1531  with  his  principals 
hereby  he  received  10  Groshes  per  week,  for  Zvunck's  appren- 
cship.  When  the  latter  made  a  clock,  using  material  which 
longed  to  his  master,  the  selling  price  for  it  had  to  be  shared  by 
I'th  of  them. 

Zcch's  birth  date  is  unknown.  He  died  in  Prague  in  1540,  and 
i  widow  Katherine  made  her  Will  in  1549.  Jacob  Zech  was 
obably  the  son  of  his  own  master  Jan  z  Ruoze  (Hanus  z  Ruoze 
Hans  von  dcr  Rose)  to  whom  the  Town  Hall  clock  in  Prague 
o.  9)  was  attributed  for  many  years.  Jacob,  however,  was  his 


7.  The  case  of  the  clock,  with  the  Lithuanian  blazon. 


8.  The  astronomical  and  astrological  dial  of  the  clock  showing  the  Royal 
escutcheon  in  miniature.  Nos.  3-8  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 
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9.  The  Old  Town  Hall  clock  in  Prague. 


apprentice  and  worked  closely  with  him.  A  story  connected  with 
the  Prague  clock,  which  I  heard  nearly  half  a  century  ago  when 
visiting  the  city  for  the  first  time,  says  that  when  Hanus  com- 
pleted it  he  was  approached  by  a  number  of  people  from  other 
towns  with  a  request  to  produce  a  similar  clock.  But  the  old 
master  loved  his  native  city,  'Zlata  Praha'  as  it  is  still  called,  and 
refused  the  offers.  He  considered  that  there  should  be  only  one 
such  a  clock  and  that  in  the  capital. 

The  legend  is  that  when  Hanus  was  seated  one  night,  lost 
in  thought  and  immersed  in  astronomical  problems,  three 
masked  men  suddenly  overpowered  him.  Hanus  fought  bravely 
but  finally  gave  in  when  he  saw  one  of  the  assailants  holding  a 
flaming  dagger.  It  did  not  take  long  and  Hanus  lost  both  his  eyes 
in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  His  life  became  miserable.  When  he 
felt  that  death  was  near  he  went  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  his 
apprentice,  undoubtedly  Jacob  Zech,  to  the  Town  Hall  clock. 
He  placed  his  fingers  inside,  testing  each  piece  of  the  movement. 
Suddenly  the  clock  stopped.  Simultaneously  the  master  Hanus 
collapsed  and  died. 

In  accordance  with  the  latest  research  and  the  discovery  of  a 
sixteenth-century  MS.  Sign.  7916  which  was  bought  by  Dr.  M. 
Machacek  in  1961  for  the  Prague  City  Archives,  the  Town  Hall 
clock  (No.  9)  attributed  to  Hanus  and  apparently  made  in  1490, 
was  in  fact  made  in  14 10  by  Michael  of  Kaaden.  Hanus  was  only 
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10a  &  b.  Fusee  clock  by  Jacob  Zech,  dated  1525,  and  now  in  the  Munic 
Museum,  Prague. 


\6o 


sponsible  for  its  repair  and  maintenance.  He  had  a  son  Jacob, 
■obably  identical  with  Jacob  Zech. 

A  similar  timepiece  (Nos.  10(a)  and(b))  to  this  Royal  example  in 
melon,  but  only  in  respect  oi  the  mechanism  and  the  shape  was 
so  made  by  facob  Zecn  in  [525,  and  is  in  the  Municipal  Mus- 
un,  Prague.*  So  far  no  other  is  known.  According  to  F.  J. 
ritten  there  w  ere  two  similar  clocks  in  Germany,  of  which  one 
asm  the  National  Museum,  Munchcn.  There  is  no  proof  of  this: 
though  the  last  edition  (1956)  repeats  the  information  about  a 
ech  clock  being  in  the  Bayerisches  Nationalmuscum  up  to  1939. 
/hen  approached  in  the  matter,  however,  the  latter  found  the 
formation  to  be  incorrect.  From  the Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthistorischen 
tmnthmg  des  Allerhochsten  Kaiserhauses  (Wien,  1887)5  we  learn 
at  Jacob  Zahcn  in  1534  received  forty-four  Dukaten  in  gold  for 
different  chamber  clocks  made  for  the  Imperial  Court.  (For 
ueen  Anna  1503-1547  daughter  of  Wladyslaw  II,  King  of 
ohemia  and  Hungary  1456-15 16  and  grand-daughter  of  Casimir 
giellonian  King  of  Poland.  She  was  married  to  Ferdinand  I 
103-1564  Arch-duke  of  Austria,  elected  King  of  Bohemia  and 
ungary  in  1526.)  This  is  an  indication  of  Zech's  fame.  (No.  12). 
In  the  same  way  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  customarily  resorted 

prophecy,  European  sovereigns,  and  thus  the  Polish  kings,  had 
cir  astrologers  whom  they  consulted  before  making,  important 
visions.  Queen  Bona  made  use  not  only  of  the  astrologers 
railablc,  but  was  herself  much  interested  in  and  occupied  with 
e  forecasting  of  future  events.  This  might  have  been  the  reason 
r  the  ordering  of  an  astronomical-astrological  clock  by  the 
ing  for  his  wife.  This  is  most  likely,  since  the  atmosphere  of  the 
racovian  School  was  very  favourable  then  for  Martin  of 
orawice,  the  physicist  had  already  offered  a  donation  for  the 
cation  of  a  chair  of  Astrology  in  the  Academy  of  Krakow,  thus 
inferring  a  specific  mark  on  her. 

In  short,  Zech's  timepiece  is  one  of  the  finest  clocks  which  has 
>me  down  to  us  from  the  early  sixteenth  century.  It  is  also  one 

the  most  intriguing  because  of  its  mechanism  and  historical 
ilue ;  a  relic  commissioned  by  a  great  monarch  who  was  a  patron 

the  arts  and  man  of  letters. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Zech  used  Leonardo's  discovery 
4S.B. — 2176,  Bibliotheque  de  l'Institut  de  France,  Paris)  has 
ready  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Otto,  who  deals  with  it  in  his 
holarly  article  'The  famous  fusee  clock  of  Jacob  Zech'  and  by 
ir.  Alan  Lloyd  in  his  book  'Some  Outstanding  Clocks  over 
;ven  Hundred  Years:  125 0-1950'.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
?portunity  to  publish  with  this  article  the  photographs  (Nos. 

(a)  and  (b))  supplied  by  the  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum, 
iunich.  These  prove  the  existence  of  a  fusee  mechanism  applied 

1509  before  Jacob  Zech  constructed  his  timepiece  com- 
issioned  by  the  King  of  Poland  and  when  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
as  only  about  ten  years  old.  One  therefore  assumes  that  he 
>uld  hardly  have  been  capable,  despite  his  genius,  of  making 
ch  a  mechanism. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  K.  Fischer  of  Prague  to 
torn  I  am  indebted  for  his  kind  assistance  and  for  information 
pplied.  I  also  thank  Dr.  T.  Przypkowski  Director  of  the  Przypkow- 
:s  Museum,  Jgdrzejow,  Poland,  Herrn  Oberstaatsarchivar  Univ.- 
Dr.  H.  L.  Mikoletzky  Oesterreichisches  Staatsarchiv,  Wien, 
?  Universitaetsbibliothek  Wien  and  the  Bayerisches  National- 
iseum,  Munich,  for  their  valuable  comments  and  photographs, 
ustrations  5-8:  A.  C.  Cooper,  London. 

>tes 

rrsuit,  Lithuanian  blazon. 

lfred  Holinski,  The  Gold  Chalice  of  the  Virgin  Barbara  Knutowna,  The 
lington  Magazine,  London,  August  1955. 
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12.  A  rare  sixteenth-century  document,  recently  discovered  in  the  States 
Imperial  Archives,  Vienna,  and  never  before  published,  which  confirms 
that  Jacob  Zech  (Cech,  or  Zahen)  made  five  clocks  for  Anna,  Queen  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary. 


3  'Under  the  sign  of  three  Horsemen.' 

4  The  inscriptions  read:  GEDENK  +  ANN  +  DIE  +  LECTEN  +  STUND  + 
SALUTIS  +  ANNO  +1  +  5  +  2+  5  +  DU  +  MABST  +  GUET  + 
ODDER  +  BES  +  GEDAN  +  ES  +  KUMBT  +  DIE  +  ZEIT  +  DU  + 
MUST  +  DAR  +  VON.  Inside,  on  the  barrel:  MAISTER  +  IACOB  +  ZECH 
+  ZU+  PRAG  +  MARIA  +  B/T  + 

5  'Christoph  von  Gendorf  erhalt  den  Auftrag,  dem  Jacobcn  Zahcn,  urmacher  hie 
zu  Prag,  fur  funf  ur,  so  er  vershiner  zeit  der  durchlcuchtigcn  kunigin  unscrcr 
frcundlichen  lieben  gemahel  von  nevem  gemacht  habe,  44  Ducatcn  in  Gold  aus 
dem  Einkommcn  in  St.  Joachimstahl  gegen  Quittung  zu  bezahlen.' 
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in  the  galleries 


Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


The  Irresistible  'Bride' 

I I  would  be  interesting  to  know  which  is  the 
most  painted  city  in  the  world.  One  would 
hazard  the  guess  that  Venice  holds  the  palm 
above  all  others.  Since  the  Bellinis  until  the 
present  day  artists  have  found  the  'Bride  of  the 
Sea'  irresistible.  Guardi  and  Canaletto  did  much 
to  express  her  beauty,  and  they  had  many  fol- 
lowers even  among  their  contemporaries. 

Two  Venetian  views  by  William  James  at 
Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed  (41  New  Bond  Street, 
London  W.i)  are  associated  with  Canaletto,  in 
that  James  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Italian  while 
the  latter  was  in  London.  In  fact,  he  worked 
with  him  at  the  house  in  Beak  Street,  Soho, 
which  still  exists  with  the  appropriate  commem- 
oration plate. 

James  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists  and 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  his  paintings  of  London 
and  other  cities  have  considerable  distinction  as 
well  as  being  valuable  topographical  records. 

The  Great  Style 

SEBASTIEN  BOURDON  (1616-1671)  is  right- 
ly regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
artists,  and  being  a  protestant  at  the  time  of  the 
Inquisition,  his  life  both  in  Italy  and  France  was 
not  without  dangerously  dramatic  moments. 
Bourdon's  years  in  Rome,  where  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  is  the  key  to  his  virtuosity, 
for  he  was  influenced  by  the  works  of  Ccrquozzi, 
Claude  and  Van  Laer.  It  is  said  that  he  painted, 
perforce,  in  their  styles  to  earn  a  living.  But  the 
manner  that  attracted  him  most  and  probably 
accorded  with  his  own  temperament  was  that  of 
Poussin.  Bourdon  returned  to  France  before  he 
was  thirty  and  a  brilliant  career  awaited  him.  He 
became  one  of  the  twelve  artists  who  founded 
the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

Among  his  better  known  works  is  The  Fall  of 
Simon  Magnus  (Montpelier  Cathedral),  and  the 
Louvre  contains  a  large  number  of  religious  and 
other  subjects. 

Two  admirable  examples  by  Bourdon  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  Wildenstein  Galleries  (147  New 
Bond  Street,  W.i.).  They  are  Christ  and  the 
Samaritan  and  Rebecca  and  Eliezer,  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  57^  X  79  inches,  each. 

Lawrence  and  Harlow 

UNDER  the  date  of  9th  Dec.  1802  Farington 
writes,  'Lawrence  has  got  a  young  pupil  of  15 
years  of  age,  who  draws  Lane  says  better  than 
he  (Lawrence)  does.  His  name  is  Harlow.'  An 
accomplished  portrait  of  a  youth  at  the  Rayner 
MacConnal  Galleries  (36  Dover  Street,  W.i) 
is  obviously  influenced  by  Lawrence,  and  proves 
that  Harlow  would  have  been  an  important 
artist  had  he  not  8ied  untimely  at  the  age  of  32 


in  1 8 19.  He  first  studied  with  Hendrik  de  Cort, 
then  with  Samuel  Drummond ;  and  on  the  advice 
of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  went  to  Lawrence, 
working  in  his  studio  for  about  eighteen  months. 
The  celebrated  portrait  painter,  however,  did 
not  give  Harlow  much  personal  instruction,  but 
allowed  him  to  copy  and  made  use  of  him  in 
forwarding  his  own  works. 

Harlow  could  have  been  hardly  seventeen 
when  he  left  Lawrence,  not  very  amicably,  it  is 
said.  Between  then  and  his  death  he  painted  a 
large  number  of  portraits  and  historical  subjects. 

At  the  same  galleries,  a  colourful  and  skilfully 
composed  group  of  New  Forest  gipsies  has  a 
popular  appeal.  Shayer,  the  artist,  specialised  on 
such  subjects  with  a  pleasure  that  communicates 
itself  to  the  spectator. 

Another  Look  at  Landseer 

NOT  long  ago  the  mere  thought  of  Landseer 
was  distressing  to  some  pundits  of  art,  and  he 
went  out  of  fashion.  Now  he  is  back  again,  and 


dealers  and  collectors  are  in  full  cry  after 
animal  paintings  and  drawings.  Maybe, 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1961  c 
firmed  what  a  few  of  us  had  not  forgotton, 
that  Landseer  was  one  of  the  greatest  ani 
painters.  An  infant  prodigy,  he  began  to  di 
and  etch  before  he  was  ten,  and  exhibited  an 
painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  at  fifteen,  a  ) 
before  he  entered  the  Schools  there. 

From  the  beginning,  Landseer's  career  w; 
triumphant  success.  His  skill  with  paint 
phenomenal,  his  knowledge  of  anatomical  fc 
profound.  While  his  pictures  fetched  very  h 
prices  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  de; 
most  of  the  £200,000  that  he  left,  came  fr 
engravings  that  were  household  words  as  \ 
as  essential  'hang-ups'  throughout  the  Victoi 
era. 

A  small  study  of  a  dog  at  the  Leger  Galle 
(13,  Old  Bond  Street,  W.i.),  exhibited  at 
Royal  Academy  in  1848,  is  full  of  the  art 
devotion  to  the  subject. 
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.  H.  Harlow.  Portrait  of  a  Youth,  2y     14  inches.  Messrs.  Rayncr  MacConnal. 


Impressive  Thames  Picture 

yiTH  Turner  as  the  supreme  exemplar  in 
gard  to  marine  painting,  the  ninetecnth- 
rntury  was  rich  in  gifted  interpreters  of  sea  and 
ver  subjects.  After  a  period  of  neglect  some  of 
icse  marine  artists  are  emerging  again.  Henry 
•awson  was  forty  years  old  when  Turner  died 
i  1 85 1,  and  he  therefore  lived  for  some  years 
Mitemporaneously  with  the  master.  There  can 
:  little  doubt  that  he  studied  Turner's  pictures 
hile  working  out  his  own  style  more  realisti- 
illy.  He  began  life  as  a  lace-maker  at  Notting- 
un  and  developed  a  talent  for  art  against  many 
ifficulties.  Dawson  came  to  London  about  the 
addle  of  the  century  where  his  pictures  attrac- 
d  attention.  A  typically  good  example  is  the 
reenwich  Hospital  from  the  River  Thames,  but  it 
as  not  until  a  collection  of  the  artist's  works  was 
chibited  at  Nottingham  in  1878  that  his  high 
asition  was  established. 

The  Greenwich  Hospital  picture,  a  large  one, 
as  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1868  and 
the  Manchester  Royal  Jubilee  exhibition,  1887. 
was  a  conspicuously  good  example  of  Victor- 
n  art  at  the  recent  show  at  Messrs.  Newman's 
3a  Duke  Street,  W.i). 

Raoul  Millais 

/E  are  informed  from  the  Introduction  to  the 
italogue  of  his  exhibition  at  the  Grafton 
alleries  (1  Grafton  Street,  W.i)  that  Mr.  Raoul 
lillais  avoids  the  company  of  artists.  Why? 
rtists  (good  ones)  can  be  the  best  company.  He 
so  avoids  the  Royal  Academy  'like  the  plague', 
/hy  ?  His  grandfather,  Sir  John  Everett  Millais 
as  an  eminent  member  and  a  great  artist, 
'ould  that  there  were  a  few  more  like  him  at 
jrlington  House  now.  But  to  Raoul's  exhibi- 
pn:  I  cannot  remember  one  of  late  years  by  a 
■ntemporary  that  has  pleased  me  more. 
Raoul  Millais  is  discreetly  known  as  a  painter 
racehorses,  but  in  this  collection  of  human  and 
imal  figures,  especially  those  connected  with 
e  bull-ring,  he  expresses  a  superb  calligraphy, 
vcaling  the  salient  features  of  the  subject  in 
ic  style.  The  artist's  sense  of  form  and  move- 
ent,  so  perfectly  under  control,  results  in 
isterly  drawings.  Free  from  all  the  'isms  that 
ve  worried  art  since  the  1930's.  Millais  is  wise 
go  his  own  way.  With  such  an  eye  and  hand 
truth  he  can  do  no  other.  His  recent  exhibi- 
n  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  was  only  the  third 
about  forty  years  of  professional  activity. 


oul  Millais.  The  Bull,  sepia  dry  brush  drawing. 
>w  in  the  collection  of  Major  Eric  Peel.  The 
<  afton  Gallery. 
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John  Bratby.  Triptych,  8  x  12  ft.  244  x  366  cm.  Centre  42,  The  Zwemmer  Gallery. 


Art  in  the  modern  manner 

ALASTAIR  GORDON 


SOME  artists  of  our  time  attract  publicity 
whether  they  want  to  or  not.  John  Bratby  is, 
I  am  sure,  one  who  does  not  seek  it  but  gets  it  all 
the  same.  This  is  not  because  he  is  controversially 
avant-garde,  but  because  he  is  a  man  of  un- 
sophisticated, uninhibited  honesty.  I  do  not  by 
this  imply  that  other  artists  are  not  honest;  the 
difference  is  that  most  modern  artists  are  attrac- 
ted by  intellect  and  reason  in  their  expression, 
and  this  leads  inevitably  to  intricacies  and  com- 
plications. Bratby  uses  nothing  but  intelligence 
— or  common  sense — and  because  he  is  a  naive, 
direct  man,  his  painting  comes  out,  shorn  of 
subtleties,  as  very  simple  truths.  You  might  say 
that,  whereas  others  prefer  to  drive  a  car  with  a 
weatherproof  body,  upholstered  seats  and  heat- 
ing, Bratby  only  has  the  chassis  and  engine.  He 


gets  from  point  A  to  B  just  the  same,  only  the 
journey  is  more  rugged  both  for  him  and  the 
passengers. 

Although  he  is  a  subjective  painter,  he  is  not 
an  Expressionist  in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
German  founders  of  that  movement :  he  has  no 
gloomy  introspection  in  his  make-up  to  urge 
him  to  produce  work  that  would  be  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  conscience  and  guilt. 

The  important  work  in  his  present  exhibition 
at  the  Zwemmer  Gallery  is  the  triptych  com- 
missioned by  Centre  42.  Each  panel  is  8  ft.  x  4  ft., 
and  the  whole  design  is  massive  and  powerful, 
and  the  colours  are  more  glowing  and  more 
wide-ranging  than  before.  The  theme  is  anti- 
materialism,  the  commercial  exploitation  of 
man's  attraction  to  it,  and  his  need  for  spiritual 


pleasures  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life :  a  sim 
enough  theme,  and  Bratby  was  the  right  pen 
to  execute  it.  If  this  work  is  important,  so  a 
are  his  series  of  nudes,  which  are  as  realistic  as  2 
nudes  ever  painted  (and  by  realistic  I  am  ] 
making  any  reference  to  photographic  represi 
tation) :  these  are  not  paintings  for  people  w 
want  the  nude  idealised  into  a  kind  of  prettif 
pornography,  for  they  have  a  robust  straig 
forward  beauty  that  is  a  greater  theme  than  m 
nakedness. 

With  these,  and  also  the  dahlias  which  Bral 
has  grown  himself  and  then  painted  with  lovi 
care,  his  paint  surface  is  tidier  than  heretofo 
Tidy  is  an  awful  word  to  use  of  a  creative  art 
and  will  appear  contradictory  in  relation 
Bratby,  until  one  remembers  his  earlier  agitai 
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jtriations  of  paint,  which  tended  to  distract  one 
roni  the  picture:  it  was  as  if  the  paint  surface 
brmed  .1  curtain  between  oneself  and  the  subject 
natter.  One  can  now  look  at  Bratby's  paint  sur- 
Ice  without  being  so  conscious  of  it,  for  it  has 
>ecome  much  more  assured  and  better  integ- 
atcd  into  the  picture  itself.  There  is  perhaps  a 
emporary  loss  of  power,  but  this  will  be 
egenerated. 

Art  galleries  are  growing  like  mushrooms,  not 
wily  in  London  but  also  in  the  provinces.  It  is 
>bviously  a  good  thing  that  works  of  art  should 
lave  the  widest  possible  showing,  though  one 
ears  for  the  new  galleries  on  commercial 
;rounds:  can  they  succeed  in  this  field?  And 
vhat  policy  must  they  pursue  in  order  to  do  so  ? 

The  newly  opened  Couper  Gallery  at  the 
op  end  of  Bond  Street  shows  nineteenth- 
entury  work  mainly  of  the  Barbizon  school  and 
Jritish  equivalents.  It  is  also  going  to  show  con- 
emporary  artists,  and  this  month  it  is  showing 
he  works  of  a  young  French  painter  called 
acques  Iselin,  who  studied  under  Brianchon  in 
'aris.  This  is  his  first  exhibition  here,  though  he 
las  been  seen  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Geneva  and  New 
fork.  The  first  notable  thing  is  his  colour  sense. 
Tiis  elusive  talent  seems  to  come  naturally  to 
xench  painters,  generations  of  whom  have  been 
ble  to  construct  in  colour.  Iselin  does  not  show 


up  well  in  black  and  white  reproduction,  be- 
cause colour  literally  makes  the  picture.  He  is  by 
preference  a  figurative  painter,  but  as  an  exercise 
in  strengthening  design  he  is  introducing 
abstract  shapes.  He  is  clearly  inspired  by  Bonnard 
(perhaps  the  greatest  unexploited  painter  of  the 
century)  which  is  a  line  of  exploration  worth  a 
lot  of  study.  Iselin's  domestic  interiors  are  poems 
in  paint — not  sentimental,  not  story-telling,  not 
moral,  and  refreshingly  simple  they  are  for  not 
trying  to  be  clever. 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons  is  one  of  the  most 
successfully  established  galleries  in  London,  with 
an  international  name  for  artists,  both  British 
and  foreign,  of  the  last  hundred  years.  They  do 
not  eschew  the  adventurous,  and  it  is  this  that 
makes  them  such  a  vital  force  in  art  dealing. 
This  is  the  second  exhibition  (the  first  was 
exactly  three  years  ago)  that  they  have  given  to 
Paul  Jenkins,  a  bearded,  prophet-like  American 
living  in  Paris,  who  at  the  age  of  forty  can  look 
back  on  exhibitions  in  every  major  art  centre  in 
the  world.  He  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  painter  at 
all,  but  a  magician  who  moves  pigment  about 
over  a  white  surface  to  create  fantastic  shapes  and 
patterns.  The  results  are  far  too  organised  to  be 
fortuitous.  Using  secret  techniques,  Jenkins 
floats  the  paint  about  on  the  surface,  achieving 
fusions  in  one  place,  smooth  cut  or  jagged  cut 


Paul  Jenkins.  Phenomena  Blue  Mound,  1962.  25}  > 
I9f  in.  64  x  48  cm.  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  and  Sons. 


edges,  and  interacting  folds  and  swirls  of  re- 
markably imaginative  design.  To  many  people 
this  kind  of  artistic  activity  appears  futile  and 
aimless,  but  whatever  it  means  to  artists  like 
Jenkins,  the  onus  is  on  the  viewer  to  interpret  the 
painting  for  himself  and  to  make  his  own 
imagery  from  his  own  experience:  experience 
both  of  abstract  thought  as  well  as  physical 
phenomena.  For  some,  the  fabulous  world  under 
the  microscope,  for  others,  the  cosmos,  for  yet 
more,  erotic  symbolism — whatever  you  wish. 
Jenkins  deals  in  reality  as  Bratby  deals  in  realism. 
There  is  dynamic  motion  in  his  forms  which 
suggests  a  violent  organic  growth,  underlining 
that  natural  forces  have  their  own  energy  which 
is  cumulative  by  virtue  of  atomic  structure. 
With  this  allusion  as  the  key  it  is  possible  to 
decipher  the  Jenkins  code  to  one's  own  taste  and 
whim. 

Claude  Weisbuch  is  another  young  French 
artist  with  something  of  the  furious  social  satire 
of  the  Daumier  lithographs,  which  deflated  pom- 
posity and  poked  near-the-knuckle  fun  at  minor 
officialdom. 

His  works  at  the  O'Hana  Gallery  have  an 
earthy  voluptuousness  and  swagger,  but  all  the 
strutting  is  braggadocio,  all  the  trappings  trans- 
parent to  reveal  the  mortal  creature  beneath.  He 
is  less  savage  than  Goya,  less  gloomy  than  Bosch, 
not  as  penetrating  (in  our  own  time)  as  George 
Grosz.  What  he  does  have  is  a  mastery  of  the 
human  figure  that  allows  him  to  take  liberties 
with  it,  and  a  feeling  for  the  balance  of  masses 
that  makes  a  completely  coherent  picture  from 
his  agitated  cartographer's  delineation  of  contour 
and  linear  structure. 

Claude  Weisbuch.  Woman  putting  on  her  shoe.  Oil  painting. 
The  O'Hana  Gallery. 


he  Galleries:  The  Zwemmer  Gallery,  26  Litchfield  Street,  London  W.C.2.  The  Couper  Gallery,  9  Dcring  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i.  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth 
id  Sons,  31  Bruton  Street,  W.  1.  The  O'Hana  Gallery,  13  Carlos  Place,  W.i. 
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The  Art  Market  Yesterday 

and  Today 


OL  I)  Master  paintings  from  the  collections  of  notable  families 
exert  their  own  brand  of  fascination  in  the  world's  art 
auction  rooms.  Generations  of  ownership  often  bring  these  heir- 
looms to  the  market  dirt-encrusted,  leaving  the  bidder  to  muse 
upon  the  merits  of  picture  cleaning. 

The  sale  of  Old  Masters  at  Christie's  on  December  14  had  its 
full  quota  of  twilight,  which  did  nothing  to  detract  from  the  good 
prices  buyers  were  ready  to  pay.  Twenty-three  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  pictures  offered  for  sale  were  from  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  collection.  Among  them  a  large  Adoration  by 
Giannicola  di  Paolo  Manni  made  £3,675 — the  highest  price  of 
the  sale,  which  totalled  -£48,563.  Another  Norfolk  painting, 
The  Road  to  Calvary  by  Cornelis  Engelbrechtsz  fetched  -£2,940;  a 
Sienese  panel  of  the  Virgin,  £2,730;  the  Virgin  and  Child  by 
Bernardino  Fungai,  -£1,260.  The  same  price  was  paid  for  an 
Adoration  by  Jan  Van  Coninxloo,  which  was  formerly  in  Lord 
Rothermere's  collection.  A  Veronese  panel  of  the  Madonna 
surrounded  by  angels  realized  £1,575;  a  William  Williams  por- 
trait of  Dr.  William  Greene  of  Rotherham  and  of  his  wife,  each 
in  a  landscape,  made  -£1,365 :  and  the  same  price  was  paid  for  a 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  painting  of  a  parrot  perched  on  a 
spray  and  a  basket  of  flowers. 

In  an  adjoining  gallery,  old  English  silver  was  attracting  lively 
interest:  no  lot  more  so  than  the  twelve  communion  cups  by 
Thomas  Tearle,  1734,  which  were  being  sold  by  order  of  the 
Baptist  Union  on  the  dissolution  of  their  Kingsgate  Baptist 
Church  in  London.  Each  cup  is  engraved  with  the  name  of 
Brother  John  Payne,  the  donor.  They  fetched  the  fine  price  of 
£2,400.  Two  Queen  Anne  chocolate  pots,  1707,  by  Samuel 
Thorne,  are  bound  for  America,  having  made  -£1,800.  A  plain 
American  tankard  by  Jonathan  Otis,  about  1750,  sold  for  £1,150. 
Sets  of  candlesticks  are  a  strong  market  and  indicative  of  the  cur- 
rent popularity  of  dining  by  candlelight.  Four  by  Eliza  Godfrey, 
1758,  made  £1,000;  another  set,  by  the  same  hand  but  a  few 
years  later,  sold  for  £820.  Also  an  Elizabeth  I  small  parcel-gilt 
covered  cup,  1593,  was  both  the  last  and  highest  priced  lot  in  the 
sale  at  £3,200. 

On  the  same  day,  Sotheby's  were  conducting  the  second  day 
of  the  sale  of  furniture  and  porcelain.  A  set  of  ten  Sheraton  maho- 
gany dining  chairs  fetched  £800,  a  price  well  above  pre-sale 
expectations;  a  small  Georgian  walnut  bureau-cabinet  sold  for 
£210  and  a  seventeenth-century  Italian  ebonised  cabinet  made 
£100 — both  prices  again  exceeding  by  considerable  margins 
their  pre-sale  expectations.  Movement  was  not,  however,  all  in 
one  direction.  A  pair  of  early  nineteenth-century  Chinese  padouk- 
wood  armchairs  made  only  £60  and  a  late  eighteenth-century 
Anglo-Indian  mahogany  bonheur-du-jour,  both  unusual  and 
attractive,  made  £35;  both  lots,  on  another  day,  might  have 
fetched  twice  these  prices.  The  demand  for  Sheraton  pieces  was 
very  firm.  A  three-pedestal  mahogany  dining  table  was  bought 
for  £400  and  a-small  satinwood  bureau  made  £280.  Another 


notable  price  paid  was  £360  for  an  early  George  III  serpenti 
mahogany  dressing  chest. 

Mostly  famille  rose  late  Manchu  wares  were  the  centre 
market  interest  in  Sotheby's  sale  of  Chinese  porcelain  on  Decer 
ber  18.  A  set  of  nine  and  a  set  often  famille  rose  figures  oft 
Taoist  Immortals  made  £230  and  £250  respectively.  A  pair 
export-ware  plates  painted  with  two  Portuguese  and  their  do 
at  the  entrance  of  their  house,  made  £160;  a  pair  of  dishes  paint< 
with  peonies,  £240;  a  garniture  of  five  vases  made  for  tl 
European  market,  £280;  the  same  sum  was  also  given  for 
Compagnie-des-Indes  tureen,  cover  and  stand,  a  pair  of  dish 
painted  with  ducks,  lotus  and  peonies,  and  a  fifteenth-centui 
ewer  and  basin.  A  dinner  service  of  sixty-two  pieces,  each  pie 
decorated  with  brightly  coloured  dragons  made  £380.  The  b( 
price  of  the  sale  was  reserved  for  a  large  famille  rose  and  fami, 
noire  garniture  of  five  vases  with  floral  decorations  of  peonk 
prunus,  chrysanthemums  and  green  leaf  scrolls  sold  for  £41 
A  Han  dynasty  pottery  rhinoceros  made  £160,  a  pair  otcloison 
figures  of  rams,  £130,  and  a  carved  jade  Koro  and  cover,  ear 
nineteenth  century,  £200. 

A  two-day  sale  of  furniture  at  Christie's  on  December  19  ar 
20  brought  together  some  interesting  Italian  furniture  as  well 
lots  making  useful  Christmas  presents.  Some  of  the  best  Itali; 
furniture  was  destined  to  make  its  way  back  to  its  country  i 
origin. 

A  pair  of  Venetian  armchairs  painted  in  colours  with  flow 
sprays  on  green  ground,  eighteenth  century  in  the  Louis  X 
style,  realised  £546.  A  set  of  three  Venetian  gilt  wood  stools  c 
S-scroll  legs  carved  with  foliage  and  wave  ornament,  ear 
eighteenth  century,  fetched  £399.  A  walnut  bureau-cabinet  < 
the  same  period  made  £420;  a  giltwood  and  painted  mirror  al; 
of  this  period,  £273,  and  a  French  Regence  commode,  £252. 

The  sale  of  Japanese  colour  prints  and  works  of  art  at  Sotheb) 
on  January  8  bore  evidence  of  the  growing  effect  of  interi< 
design  on  collectors'  thinking.  The  Japanese  colour  print  lool 
well  on  the  walls  of  modern  dwellings,  though  it  has  a  tendency  1 
fade.  To  many,  this  will  seem  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  pleasu: 
these  prints  give  and,  since  they  are  usually  sold  and  bought  i 
albums,  a  relatively  small  sacrifice.  In  this  quite  unexception 
sale,  the  prices  of  £20  to  £35  were  eagerly  paid  for  prints  whic! 
ten  years  ago,  would  have  fetched  £6  to  £8;  and  there  is  n 
reason  to  think  that  prices  will  not  continue  to  move  brisk! 
upwards  as  modern  homes  bring  new  buyers  to  the  market.  Tl 
sale's  top  price  was  £150  for  Utamaro's  famous  print,  Oban, 
head  and  shoulders  of  Yama-uba  suckling  Kintoki.  An  album  < 
thirty-seven  prints,  containing  good  impressions  of  Hiroshige 
'100  Views'  of  Edo,  made  £52.  A  collection  of  twenty-seve 
bird  paintings  on  paper,  unsigned,  realized  £42.  By  contras 
Chinese  albums  and  especially  rice  paper  drawings  of  the  mic 
nineteenth  century,  are  considered  by  some  experts  to  have  y< 
to  earn  the  recognition  that  their  merit  deserves. — Alan  Osborn 
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Top,  left)  Secretaire  with  marble,  galleried  top,  stamped  P.  Gamier,  I  m.  17  high 
Pierre  Gamier  became  a  master  on  31  December,  1742).  NF.  160,000  (Palais 
ialliera,  Paris,  C-P.  M.  Etienne  Ader).  (Top,  right)  Covered  porcelain  vase 
ecorated  in  purple  with  pastoral  scenes  from  Boucher,  Royal  Copenhagen,  c. 
785,  ex.  Erik  Hasselbatch  Collection.  D.  Kr.  11,400  (Arne  Bruun  Rasmussen, 
Copenhagen).  (Above,  left)  Carlo  Dalmazzo  Carra.  The  Station  at  Milan,  canvas, 
0  *  55  cm.,  signed  on  back,  exhibited  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  in  1912. 
>M.  45,000  (Lempertz,  Cologne).  (Right,  centre)  Columbine  and  Pantaloon, 
leissen,  mid  eighteenth  century,  modelled  by  J.  J.  Kandler.  DM.  20,000 
Lempertz).  (Right)  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  candelabra,  the  parrots  in  porccl- 
in,  the  gilt-bronze  mounts  attributed  to  Jean-Claude  Chambellan  called  Duples- 
s,  29  cm.  high.  Sold  in  the  Blumenthal  Sale  in  1932  for  52,000  francs.  NF.  145,000 : 
laximum  estimated  selling  price  80,000.  (Palais  Galliera:  C-P.  M.  Etienne  Ader.) 
C1  =  NF.  13.74.        £1  =  Danish  Kr.  19.36.       £1  =  DM.  11.23. 
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(Left)  The  Leavetaking,  cast  bronze,  48  cm.  high,  by  Ernst  Barlach  (1870-193 
DM.  20,00D  (Lempertz,  Cologne).  (Above)  Figure  on  Square  Steps,  by  Hei 
Moore,  bronze,  ^2,625  (Christie's).  (Below,  left)  One  of  a  pair  of  ornamer 
sandstone  vases,  Wurzburg,  c .  1750,  height  about  150  cm.  DM.  23,000  (Lempert 
(Below)  P-A.  Renoir.  La  Fete  de  Pan.  Dollars  100,000  (Parke-Bernet,  New  Yor 
£1  =  DM.  11.23.     £1  =  $2.80. 
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(Extreme  left)  Joan  of  Arc  (1912),  by  Roger  de  la 
Fresnaye  (1885-1925),  signed  and  dated,  2m.  high. 
NF.  125,000  (Palais  Galliera:  C-P.  M.  Etienne  Ader). 
(Centre)  Hellenistic  sculptured  marble  torso,  3rd 
century  B.C.  Dollars  3,400  (Parke-Bernet).  (Above) 
Meissen  white  porcelain  goat  and  kid,  by  J.  J. 
Randier,  c.  1731.  Dollars  9,500  (Parke-Bernet). 
(Below,  left)  La  porte  du  Jardin,  by  Claude  Monet, 
signed,  60  cm.  x  73  cm.  NF.  165,000:  sold  last  year 
from  the  Maharanee  of  Baroda  Collection  for  nearly 
the  same  price.  (Palais  Galliera:  C-P.  M.  Etienne 
Ader).  (Below)  An  early  17^  in.  high  Meissen  figure 
of  a  monkey,  by  J.  G.  Kirchner,  c.  1735.  £3,465 
(Christie's).        £1  =  NF.  13.74. 
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THE  PATTERN  OF  ENGLISH  BUILD- 
ING: By  Alec  Clifton-Taylor.  (London: 
B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.,  £5  5s.  net.) 

THE  title  of  this  important  book  is  just  a 
little  ambiguous.  We  should  perhaps  read 
for  pattern,  which  implies  style  or  at  least  chang- 
ing aspect  of  English  buildings  throughout  the 
centuries,  the — admittedly  unprepossessing — 
word,  materials.  For  it  is  about  the  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  houses  great  and  small 
that  Mr.  Clifton-Taylor  deals.  Churches,  for 
good  reasons  given  in  the  Introduction,  have 
been  omitted.  Whereas  the  style  of  English 
houses  has  been  written  about  ad  nauseam,  the 
stuff  of  which  they  are  built  has  never  before 
been  dealt  with  so  comprehensively  and  so 
thoroughly,  nor  your  reviewer  may  add  so 
delightfully.  This  claim  is  borne  out  by  a  glance 
through  the  Bibliography  of  books  and  treatises 
chiefly  on  specified  materials,  to  which  in- 
cidentally Mr.  Clifton-Taylor  makes  most 
generous  acknowledgment  in  his  text.  In  a 
word,  the  book  is  a  pioneering  achievement  and 
is  as  necessary  to  the  shelves  of  the  student  of 
architecture  as  Colvin's  and  Harvey's  Diction- 
aries of  Architects. 

Yet  The  Pattern  of  Englisli  Building  is  no 
dictionary.  It  can  be  read  from  beginning  to  end 
as  a  story  with  the  help  of  some  two  hundred 
excellent  and  well  selected  photographs  on 
plates  which  are  numbered  among  the  pages  of 
the  text  (a  system  much  to  be  commended  for 
easy  reference).  An  Introduction  is  followed  by 
sixteen  chapters,  each  divided  into  several  sub- 
sections on  the  principal  building  materials. 
These  range  from  wood,  through  stone  (which 
item  comprises  nearly  half  the  volume),  granite, 
slate  and  marble  to  flint,  brick,  tiles,  unbaked 
earths,  thatch,  plasters,  metals  and  finally  glass, 
as  they  concern  exteriors.  Interior  decoration  is 
not  touched  upon.  Finally  a  Glossary,  two  very 
detailed  Place  and  Subject  Indices,  and  a  diagram 
map  showing  the  stone  natural  to  every  district 
are  supplied. 

In  a  brief  Foreword  Mr.  Clifton-Taylor 
states  that  'there  has  never  been  a  time  when  our 
old  buildings  have  been  so  generally  appreciated 
as  they  are  today',  to  which  one  may  perhaps 
add  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  they 
have  been  so  systematically  destroyed.  The 
tragedy  is,  of  course,  that  they  will  never  be 
replaced  by  others  built  of  the  same  natural 
materials.  Throughout  the  book  one  is  con- 
stantly reminded  that  these  materials  are  today 
very  nearly  obsolete.  They  will  be  totally  so 
within  a  generation's  time.  The  majority  of  the 
famous  English  quarries,  some  worked  since  the 
Roman  occupation,  have  ceased  to  function 
within  the  past  few  decades.  The  use  of  exterior 
timber,  stucco,  thatch,  cob,  ornamental  brick- 
work, flint,  tile-hanging  and  roofing,  and  even 
slate  is  following  that  of  stone  into  absolute 
desuetude.  Mr.  Clifton-Taylor's  book  therefore 


deals  with  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  past.  Its 
practical  value  is  all  the  greater  to  those  archi- 
tects and  masons  entrusted  with  the  conserva- 
tion and  repair  of  what  ancient  buildings  still 
remain  to  us.  Its  value  as  a  historical  record  is  in- 
estimable. 

In  reading  this  book  your  reviewer  has  been 
particularly  struck  by  two  things.  First,  the 
seemingly  infinite  choice  of  materials  our 
ancestors  had.  Apart  from  the  numerous  sorts  of 
stones  and  bricks  available  in  England  the 
methods  of  facing  houses  were  extraordinarily 
varied.  Secondly,  the  enchanting  builders' 
vocabulary.  Words  like  wichert  for  chalky  earth, 
pise  for  stiff  earth  kneaded  with  gravel,  are  per- 
haps common  among  enlightened  Jaymen.  But 
muffities,  wivetts,  tants  and  cussems  for  the  different 
sizes  of  stone  roof  tiles:  Jenny-why-Gettest- 
thou,  Rogue-why-Winkest-thou  for  sandstone 
tiles:  and  princesses,  duchesses,  marchionesses, 
down  to  ordinary  ladies  for  slate  tiles  introduce  us 
to  a  world  of  fairyland  or  as  the  author  puts  it  of 
Lewis  Carroll. 

The  book,  a  labour  of  love,  has  been  com- 
posed with  infinite  care  and  without  hurry.  The 
effect  it  has  had  upon  your  reviewer  is  that 
henceforth  he  will  look  at  old  buildings  with 
entirely  new  eyes,  more  observant  and,  it  is 
hoped,  more  discerning. — James  Lees-Milne. 

A  SURVEY  OF  PORTRAITS  IN  WELSH 
HOUSES.  Volume  II  SOUTH  WALES: 

By  John  Steegman.  (Cardiff":  National 
Museum  of  Wales,  £3.) 

THIS  work  completes  the  only  extensive  region- 
al survey  of  portraits  in  country  houses  to  be 
sponsored  by  a  museum  in  England  or  Wales; 
or,  for  that  matter,  by  any  institution  or  indivi- 
dual since  Prince  Frederick  Duleep  Singh's 
Portraits  in  Norfolk  Houses,  published  between 
the  two  world  wars  and  now  become  largely 
obsolete  through  many  dispersals.  That  in  any 
such  undertaking  is  an  inevitable  drawback: 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  bring  about  constant 
changes.  Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  the 
inception  of  this  invaluable  survey,  and  at  no  one 
point  of  time  during  that  period  'have  all  the 
collections  here  listed  contained  all  the  pictures 
here  described'.  The  Lisburne  pictures,  formerly 
at  Crosswood  (Trawscoed)  are  a  reminder  of  the 
eternal  flux.  The  list  is  headed  'since  the  date  of 
the  inspection  the  house  has  been  sold  and  the 
pictures  dispersed'.  They  were  a  sad  loss.  Among 
them  was  an  important  example  (Plate  3  c)  of 
that  gifted  and  strongly  idiosyncratic  Stuart 
painter  J.  Michael  Wright,  his  three-quarter 
length  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  signed  and 
dated  1670,  which  shows  the  development  of 
his  powers  thwarted  by  the  demand  of  the  Court 
for  Lelyesque  voluptuousness;  though,  despite 
the  artist's  concession  to  fashionable  taste,  from 
this  work  the  notorious  lady's  proclivities  would 
scarcely  be  discerned.  It  was  last  seen  in  public  in 


Allan  Ramsay.  The  2nd  Baron  Mansel  and  I 
half-brothers  and  sister.  Collection :  Lady  Blytr 
wood,  Penrice  Castle,  1958.  Reduced  from 
Survey  of  Portraits  in  Welsh  Houses,  Vol.  II.  S 
review  on  this  page. 


'The  Age  of  Charles  II'  Exhibition  at  the  Ro) 
Academy  in  the  winter  of  1961-2.  But  wherev 
known,  recent  changes  have  been  recorded  1 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press :  greater  reliabili 
cannot  be  ensured. 

The  counties  here  dealt  with  are  Breconshii 
Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Glamorga 
Monmouthshire,  Pembrokeshire  and  Radnc 
shire — all  until  the  coming  of  the  industrial  a 
now  unimaginably  remote  from  the  metropo 
tan  centre  of  English  art.  Though  the  survey  a: 
whole  is  of  course  not  absolutely  exhaustive 
within  such  an  area  to  search  every  house  th 
might  conceivably  contain  family  portraits  w 
clearly  impossible — what  Mr.  Steegman  o 
served  in  his  Introduction  to  the  previo 
volume  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  southe 
counties — 'the  social  historian  will  be  able 
trace  through  these  contemporary  portraits,  t 
acquisition  and  the  devolution  of  estates,  t. 
alliance  of  families  and  the  whole  continuii 
pattern  of  country  life  where  generati< 
succeeds  generation  in  the  same  house  and  on  tl 
same  land'.  That  is  true  in  a  large  majority 
instances,  but  there  are  others  where  portraits 
exceptional  interest  have  come  from  beyond  tl 
border,  like  those  of  the  Boothbys  (from  Yor 
shire)  at  Fonmon  Castle  in  the  Vale  of  Glamo 
gan,  through  collateral  inheritance;  or  even  1 
purchase  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  John  Steegman  is  primarily  responsib 
for  the  entire  survey.  Before  he  resigned  tl 
keepership  of  the  Department  of  Art  in  1954 
the  National  Museum  on  being  appoint* 
Director  of  the  Montreal  Gallery,   he  h; 
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/isitcd  some  eighty  houses,  leaving  about  a  score 
or  i1k-  attention  of  Ins  successor,  Mr.  Rollo 
Charles. 

Phis  volume  amplifies  and  confirms  con- 
tusions suggested  by  tin-  first.  The  larger  land- 
owners, anglicised  or  of  English  descent,  from 
•ai  1\  Stuart  times  onwards  were  accustomed  to 
imploy  fashionable  painters,  sitting  to  them 
loubtlcss  on  visits  to  town.  The  lesser  squires, 
"or  whom  a  journey  to  London  would  have  been 
memorable  adventure,  relied  for  the  most  part 
in  minor  artists,  probably  often  itinerant,  to 
atisfy  that  passion  for  portraiture  which  in 
England  lias  been  termed  'a  national  vice';  and 
vas  indulged  in  with  similar  abandon  in  Wales, 
rhere  was  little  indigenous  talent  to  draw  upon; 
hough  now  and  again  surprising  discoveries  are 
nade.  Robert  Jones,  not  represented  here  and 
omplctcly  unknown,  painted  a  portrait  of  the 
faster  of  the  Anglesey  Hunt  in  1824,  and 
nother  a  decade  later,  of  the  same  sitter;  to 
ither  of  which  there  are  very  few  superior 
leaving  Lawrence  aside)  of  the  same  period  in 
ither  part  of  the  survey.  Possibly  other  works  by 
tie  same  accomplished  hand  may  yet  be  identi- 
ied.  Was  he,  one  wonders,  cut  off" in  his  prime? 
To  estimate  the  aggregate  difference  in  quality 
etween  north  and  south  would  require  a  com- 
rehensive  knowledge  of  the  hundreds  of  por- 
raits  listed  here,  and  supplemented  by  brief 
ores  on  the  pictures  and  genealogical  prefaces 
1  model  of  concise  information)  for  each  of 
ne  houses  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  On  the 
/hole,  the  north  comes  off  best  in  the  matter  of 
imous  names  with,  to  cite  examples,  18  by 
teynolds  against  10  in  the  south,  and  5  by 
Vilson  (2  attrib.),  while  none  by  the  greatest  of 
Velsh  eighteenth-century  painters  is  listed 
ere.  That,  however,  is  what  one  might  expect, 
nee  Wilson  was  born  in,  and  retired  in  old  age 
3,  North  Wales.  There  is  no  entry  under 
Jainsborough's  name:  he  is  credited  with  a 
ozen  portraits  in  the  previous  volume.  Law- 
:nce  was  freely  patronised  by  the  peerage  and 
le  more  opulent  squirearchy:  there  are  30  por- 
aits  in  the  principality  assigned  to  him,  almost 
qually  distributed  between  north  and  south.  In 
ict,  few  portrait  painters  who  throughout  three 
jnturies  enjoyed  any  considerable  contempor- 
ry  fame  are  not  represented  in  Welsh  country 
ouses.  Some,  such  as  Dahl,  Vandebank  and 
rancis  Cotes,  appear  in  surprising  numbers — 
roofs  of  the  sitters'  metropolitan  contacts.  No 
;ss  than  15  portraits  by  Allan  Ramsay,  nearly 
[1  of  his  early  prolific  period,  before,  tired  of  the 
rudgery  in  the  late  '6o's,  he  almost  abandoned 
ortraiture,  are  recorded  in  the  two  volumes,  a 
rge  majority  again  being  in  the  North.  The 
imily  'conversation  piece'  at  Penrice  Castle  is 
delectable  and  unfamiliar  example. 
Doubts  are  permissible  about  attributions 
tade  'on  grounds  of  style'  in  some  instances,  but 
iiose  on  which  anyone  save  the  author  will  be 
iualified  to  express  an  opinion  will  be  few  in- 
;ed  in  relation  to  the  whole.  The  unidentified 
lan  in  armour  c.  1645-50  in  the  collection  at 
anmon,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Wales,  is 
itercd  as  'possibly  an  early  work  by  Lely'  with 
note  that  the  portrait  has  been  attributed  to 
obson.  Doubtless  the  entry  was  made  be- 


fore the  portrait  was  cleaned.  Typical,  fine  and 
embodying  his  salient  characteristics,  among 
them  that  'look  of  romantic  heroism,  as  of  the 
fated  defenders  of  some  precious  heritage',  it  can 
be  confidently  assigned  to  Dobson.  At  Pwlly- 
wrach,  a  few  miles  away,  the  full-length  portrait 
of  Robert  Thomas  (a  maternal  ancestor  of  the 
present  reviewer)  presents  an  intriguing  prob- 
lem. The  family  tradition  that  it  is  by  Hogarth 
cannot  be  accepted;  but  if  by  Highmore  as 
suggested,  there  seems  to  be  no  close  parallel  in 
his  oeuure;  though  the  admirable  painting  of 
the  boy's  rich  costume  is  fully  worthy  of  that 
artist.  Among  so  large  a  number  of  attributions 
some  must  unavoidably  be  open  to  doubt, 
despite  the  author's  high  standing  as  an  authority 
in  this  field. 

As  in  the  former  volume,  the  illustrations 
(there  are  close  on  350  in  the  entire  work) 
though  of  adequate  size,  fall  a  good  deal  short  of 
the  ideal.  Contrasts  of  tone  are  lost  in  the  repro- 
ductions and  too  many  of  the  backgrounds  are  a 
uniform  black.  The  portrait  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
(Capel)  Molyneux,  'perhaps  by  Michael  Dahl' 
at  Trewyn,  Abergavenny,  and  described  in  the 
Entries  for  that  house,  is  credited  to  Penrice 
Castle  in  the  illustrations. 

These  volumes  were  costly  to  produce  and  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  prove  a  lasting  source  of 
revenue  to  the  National  Museum.  Students  of 
portraiture  and  of  social  history  should  be  all  the 
more  grateful  on  that  account.  The  author  also 
deserves  full  credit  for  the  able  performance  of 
an  exacting  task. — Ralph  Edwards. 


GARDENS:  By  Miles  Hadficld.  (London: 
Wcidcnfcld  &  Nicolson.  27s.  6d.  net.) 

MR.  MILES  HADFIELD's  writings  on 
gardens  and  gardening  are  always  interesting 
and  well-informed,  and  this  short,  attractively 
illustrated  book  which  he  has  contributed  to  the 
'Pleasures  and  Treasures'  scries  is  no  exception. 
His  much  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
Gardening  in  Britain  was  confined  to  this  country, 
but  he  now  ranges  rapidly  over  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  beyond,  to  China,  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

He  is  no  great  admirer  of  Capability  Brown, 
whose  gardens  he  regards  as  'strangely  puritani- 
cal and  claustrophobic',  whereas  Andre  le  Notre 
is  'the  greatest  of  all  gardeners'.  Versailles  and 
Vaux-le-Vicomte  are  admittedly  superb :  yet,  in 
England  at  least,  it  is  permissible  to  feel  few 
regrets  at  the  absence  of  gardens  of  their  severely 
formal  type  in  which,  as  Mr.  Hadfield  observes, 
Nature  existed  only  to  be  challenged  and  defied. 
Humphry  Repton  is  rightly  seen  as  less  stereo- 
typed and  more  varied  than  Brown,  and  import- 
ant also  as  providing  part  of  the  inspiration  for 
those  two  great  gardeners,  William  Robinson 
and  Gertrude  Jekyll. 

Certainly  many  of  the  loveliest  gardens  of  our 
own  time  stem  from  Robinson's  idea  of  the  wild 
garden  and  from  Miss  Jekyll's  flair  for  colour 
and  for  unorthodox  juxtapositions  in  her  plant- 
ing; while  both  owed  a  tremendous  debt  to 
those  dauntless  plant  collectors  who,  during  the 
past  hundred  years  or  so,  have  been  responsible 
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tor  the  introduction  from  distant  lands  of  a  great 
many  plants  of  which  the  earlier  gardeners  knew 
nothing.  This  also  affected  the  revival  of  formal 
gardening  in  England  by  architect-enthusiasts 
like  Harold  Peto,  which  after  about  1900  took  on 
a  less  cut-and-cried  and  more  fecund  character. 
The  special  .•coievement  of  Lutycns  was  to  intro- 
duce local  materials  with  rare  sensibility  into  the 
architectural  framework  of  formal  gardening: 
another  development  of  a  wholly  admirable 
kind.  Assisted  by  his  134  cleverly  chosen  plates, 
which  include  engravings  and  famous  paintings, 
with  thirty-two  in  colour,  Mr.  Hadfield  evokes 
all  this,  and  much  else  besides. — Alec  Clifton- 
Taylor. 

ART  TREASURES  OF  MEDIEVAL  FIN- 
LAND: Photographed  by  Istvan  Racz. 
Introduction  and  notes  on  the  plates  by  Riitta 
Pylkkanen,  D.Ph.,  translated  from  the 
Finnish  by  Judy  Beesley,  B.A.  8  colour  plates, 
244  photogravure  plates.  (London :  Thames  & 
Hudson  63s.  net.) 

THAT  Finland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the 
centre  of  a  magnificent  church  art,  is  perhaps 
little  known  to  the  outside  world,  but  this  hand- 
some volume,  the  first  to  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, impressively  demonstrates  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Influences  from  parts  of  northern 
Europe  to  the  south  of  Finland  and  especially 
from  Liibeck  and  Hamburg  found  their  way  into 
this  somewhat  isolated  country  and  were  fused 
with  a  native  vigour  of  expression,  the  results 
being  especially  remarkable  in  figure  sculpture, 
photographed  by  Istvan  Racz  with  great  aesthe- 
tic sympathy  and  understanding.  Among 
numerous  fine  examples  of  wood  carving  which 
may  be  noted  are  the  'Head  of  a  Burgher'  from 
Turku  Cathedral  (first  of  Finnish  Gothic 
churches)  and  the  superb  smiling  'Madonna  and 
Child'  of  Raisio  Church.  A  delightful  detail  of 
relief  is  the  'Child  licking  a  Wooden  Spoon' 
(Voyri  Church).  Of  a  more  primitive  order  on 
the  whole  are  the  wall  paintings;  though  their 
naive  realism  has  an  attractive  simplicity  of  its 
own.  Illustrations  of  works  now  in  the  Finnish 
National  Museum,  Helsinki  include  a  Romanes- 
que Madonna,  c.  1200,  of  central  European 
origin,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Finland. — 
William  Gaunt. 

THE  RISE  OF  PICTORIAL  NARRATIVE 
IN  TWELFTH-CENTURY  ENGLAND: 

By  Otto  Pacht.  (Clarendon  Press:  Oxford 
University  Press.  41  Illustrations,  59  pages. 

28s.  net.) 

DR.  OTTO  PACHT'S  book  is  based  largely 
on  a  study  of  the  Psalter  executed  at  St.  Albans 
under  Abbot  Geoffrey  (1119-1146),  and  now  in 
S.  Godehard's  church,  Hildesheini.  Although 
the  pages  illustrated  are  not  in  colour  they  are 
sufficiently  arresting  to  make  an  immediate  im- 
pact. The  same  is  true  of  Dr.  Pacht's  text;  for 
although  this  is  primarily  a  book  for  scholars,  it 
is  not  entirely  so.  Dr.  Pacht  is  able  to  get  across 
his  own  real  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  it  significant  to  those  who 
know  little  about  mediaeval  art.  The  work  of  the 


St.  Albans  artist  is  remarkable,  for  not  only  docs 
he  introduce  new  conceptions  into  traditional 
representations  of  biblical  themes,  the  Chalice  in 
the  'Agony  in  the  Garden'  being  the  most  strik- 
ing example,  but  he  is  a  master  of  creating  the 
feeling  of  movement  within  the  tight  limitations 
of  the  page.  In  the  'Expulsion',  God  steps  for- 
ward out  of  the  frame:  'It  is  only  a  slight  for- 
ward movement  and  yet  the  effect  is  startling ;  as 
if  a  statue  had  come  to  life  and  was  moving  out 
of  the  space  allotted  to  it';  the  soldier  twists 
towards  Herod,  and  Herod  leans  out  of  his  chair 
in  his  eagerness  to  speak  in  'The  Massa-cre  of  the 
Innocents'.  The  Lambeth  Psalter  also  produces  a 
memorable  and  vivid  picture  with  the  same  streak 
of  originality;  in  the  'Creation'  God  breathes 
life  into  an  amorphous  mass,  not  (as  often  in 
Christian  art)  into  a  finished  prototype  man. 

The  illustrations  from  the  St.  Albans  Psalter 
and  Dr.  Pacht's  comments  alone  would  make 
this  a  book  of  importance  in  its  own  field,  but 
its  scope  is  widened  by  the  use  of  comparative 
illustrations  from  other  sources;  such  works  as 
the  'Creation'  in  St.  Marks,  Venice,  and  the 
'Descent  from  the  Cross'  of  Roger  van  der 
Weyden  are  used  to  explain  the  inter-connec- 
tion and  development  of  ideas  in  Christian  art, 
and  their  influence  on  English  tradition. 

The  second  half  of  the  text  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  influence  of  early  liturgical  plays 
on  narrative  illustration.  In  the  'Emmaus'  scenes 
in  a  number  of  manuscripts  Dr.  Pacht  argues 
that  both  the  costumes  of  Christ  and  the  dis- 
ciples (dressed  as  pilgrims)  and  in  one  case  an 
actual  incident  (Christ  stealing  off  stage  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  MSS),  were  taken  directly 
from  contemporary  liturgical  play  cycles.  The 
whole  development  comes  to  life  with  the  in- 
formation that  Geoffrey  of  Le  Mans,  who 
became  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  had  become  a  monk 
because  he  had  accidently  lost  in  a  fire  a  valuable 
set  of  vestments  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  Abbey  for  a  play  while  he  was  a  school- 
master at  Dunstable. 

Although  the  erudition  of  the  text  means  that 
this  book  is  not  for  light  reading  yet  the  prob- 
lems and  developments  outlined  in  it  are  of  real 
interest.  The  solutions  applied  in  twelfth-cen- 
tury England  to  the  difficulty  of  presenting  as  a 
single  unit  on  a  page  a  sequence  of  events  in 
time,  solved  in  some  cases  by  having  one 
central  figure  with  another  figure  appearing 
several  times  in  the  background,  are  important 
in  the  history  of  art.  For  this  reason  this  is  a 
valuable  book,  and  not  only  one  for  the  special- 
ist.— A.  M.  McLean. 

ETCHINGS  AND  DRYPOINTS  FROM 
1924:  By  James  McBey.  Edited  and  arranged 
by  Charles  Carter,  Director  of  the  Aberdeen 
Art  Gallery.  (Aberdeen  Art  Gallery  £2  2s.) 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  Catalogue  of 
James  McBey's  etchings  compiled  by  the  late 
Martin  Hardie  and  published  by  Messrs.  Col- 
naghi  in  1925,  this  book  describes  and  illustrates 
the  plates  produced  by  the  artist  subsequent  to 
that  date,  including  also  some  corrections  and 
additions  to  the  earlier  catalogue.  The  repro- 
ductions are  clear,  the  entries  comprehensive  and 
the  work  fittingly  appears  under  the  auspices  of 


the  Aberdeen  Art  Gallery,  which  houses  ; 
extensive  collection  of  his  graphic  art  in  tl 
McBey  Memorial  Print  Room  and  Art  Librar 
the  gift  of  his  widow.  The  Director,  Mr.  Charl 
Carter,  analyses  the  nature  of  his  later  produ 
tions  in  an  informative  introduction.  The  mc 
attractive  series  of  etchings  are  those  of  Venic 
executed  in  the  late  1920's.  For  various  reaso 
(including  the  collapse  of  the  market)  after  19; 
etching  became  an  occasional  exercise  with  hir 
The  subjects  include  portraits,  some  Medite 
ranean  and  English  landscapes  and  Ameria 
views  in  the  1940's.  After  the  war,  and  until  1 
death  in  1959,  his  talents  were  mainly  diverted 
watercolour. — William  Gaunt. 

ROMAN  IMPERIAL  SCULPTURE:  I 

D.  E.  Strong.  (London :  Alec  Tiranti,  30s.  net 

NO  period  in  the  history  of  European  art  h 
been  so  seriously  neglected  in  recent  years  as  tl 
age  of  Imperial  Rome.  There  have,  of  cours 
been  archaeological  articles  in  learned  period 
cals.  And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  ha1 
been  picture  books  devoted  to  various  aspects ! 
Roman  art.  But  apart  from  Professor  Toynbee 
study  of  the  Hadrianic  school,  no  general  woi 
of  importance  on  Roman  sculpture  has  appean 
in  English  since  Mrs.  Strong's  Roman  Sculptu 
from  Augustus  to  Constantine  was  published 
1907  (this  is  now  a  rare  book  and  the  improv< 
Italian  edition  of  1923  is  similarly  hard  to  con 
by).  A  particularly  warm  welcome  must  ther 
fore  be  extended  to  Roman  Imperial  Sculpture  f 
Dr.  D.  E.  Strong  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
by  the  way,  no  relation  of  the  redoubtab 
Eugenie.  As  the  sub-title  warns  us,  this  volun 
makes  no  attempt  to  cover  the  subject  in  i 
entirety.  It  is:  'an  introduction  to  the  con 
memorative  and  decorative  sculpture  of  tl 
Roman  Empire  down  to  the  death  of  Constai 
tine'.  That  is  to  say,  it  deals  with  neither  portrai 
nor  any  other  free-standing  statues  and  bust 
though  Dr.  Strong  has  interpreted  the  chroiK 
logical  limitations  liberally  and  provides 
stimulating  introductory  chapter  on  late  repul 
lican  sculpture. 

Dr.  Strong's  book  is  both  erudite  and  plea 
antly  written.  It  consists  of  a  79-page  te: 
supported  by  an  informative  catalogue  of  tl 
144  illustrations.  There  is  a  select  bibliograph 
but,  alas,  no  index.  Although  it  contains  no  ne- 
material,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a 
introductory  study,  it  is  based  on  the  results  ( 
recent  archaeological  research  and  takes  cogni 
ance  of  such  discoveries  as  the  Velletri  sarcc 
phagus  and  the  Acilia  sarcophagus,  both  ( 
which  are  reproduced.  The  author  presents 
well-balanced  account  of  his  fascinating  subjec 
Particularly  praiseworthy  is  his  handling  of  tl 
Constantinian  works  where  he  is  careful  to  di: 
tinguish  between  the  incompetent  and  the  ant 
classical,  contrasting  sarcophagi  which  'represei 
a  hackneyed  classicism  and  a  crude  manneristi 
carving  that  threaten  the  complete  breakdow 
of  classical  art'  with  the  'deliberate  anti-classic; 
style  which  is  found  on  some  Christian  sculp 
tures  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  of  the  victor 
over  paganism'. 

Though  not  always  well  reproduced,  th 
plates  in  this  volume  remind  one  of  the  beaut 
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bd  historical  importance  of  Imperial  sculpture, 
specially  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The  in- 
uence  of  such  w  orks  on  subsequent  periods  of 
uropcan  art  from  the  Carolingian  to  the  Neo- 
Bssical,  and  m  architecture  and  painting  as 
ell  .is  sculpture,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  is 
uu  h  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Strong  will  provide 
s  with  a  companion  volume  on  the  busts  and 
Rtues  of  the  same  period. — Hugh  Honour. 

RANCIS  TOWNE:  By  Adrian  Bury. 
(London:  Charles  Skilton  Ltd.  70s.) 

IEXT  to  nothing  was  known  of  Francis 
owne  until  about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  late 
aul  Oppc  came  upon  a  large  number  of  his 
ictures  and  drawings  belonging  to  descendants 
f  his  residuary  legatees  at  Barton  House,  Exeter 
-an  exciting  find  which  that  distinguished 
holar  and  connoisseur  turned  to  good  account 
his  article  on  the  artist  in  the  Vlllth  Volume  of 
lie  Walpole  Society.  Since  that  time  Towne's 
putation  has  steadily  increased,  and  now  he  is 
cognised  as  in  the  first  rank  of  Early  English 
atercolour  artists.  There  was  ample  room  for  a 
lonograph  that  should  make  the  character  of 
ic  artist's  achievement  more  widely  appreci- 
ed,  and  Mr.  Adrian  Bury,  himself  both  a  skil- 
il  practitioner  in  watercolour  and  an  authority 
1  the  school,  has  obvious  qualifications  for 
riting  it. 

The  particulars  of  Towne's  life  that  can  be 
corded  are  dry  and  scanty,  save  for  a  few 
vealing  glimpses  of  him  when  in  Italy  afforded 
/  the  lively  Memoirs  of  his  fellow  artist, 
homas  Jones.  He  lives  for  us  now  through  his 
•awings — the  oil  landscapes  by  which  he  set 
eat  store  are  little  more  than  competent  topo- 
aphy — and  it  is  with  his  drawings  that  Mr. 
ury  is  mainly  concerned. 

Seen  in  inferior  examples  (and  the  quality  of 
s  drawings  varies  greatly  throughout  Towne's 
reer)  he  is  apt  to  seem  not  much  more  than  an 
teresting  mannerist,  but  when  some  of  his  finest 
orks  are  assembled,  as  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
ppe  collection  at  The  Diploma  Gallery  in  1958, 
ey  convey  an  extraordinary  impression  of 
iginality  and  power:  it  is  as  if  the  artist  had  dis- 
ivered  new  and  unsuspected  potentialities  in 
e  medium.  His  highly  distinctive  calligraphic 
mdling  of  dense  foliage,  a  technique  gradually 
ought  under  complete  control,  and  the  sure 
dgment  with  which  the  tones  are  superim- 
>sed  are  partly  responsible  for  the  indefinable 
ell;  while,  by  the  broad  washes  of  limpid 
ilour  suffusing  the  landscape  with  light  and  the 
ulpturesque  rendering  of  mountain  and  rocks, 
ttural  appearance  is  magically  transmuted  into 
corative  and  almost  abstract  visionary  terms, 
ough  still  retaining  its  essential  verity. 
The  consummation  of  Towne's  dealings  with 
turc  is  found  in  the  watercolours  done  on  his 
ilian  tour  in  1780  and  when  passing  through 
vitzcrland  on  his  return.  In  some  of  the  Roman 
d  Neapolitan  scenes  the  dark,  heavy  foliage 
solved  with  a  rare  sense  of  design  into  decora- 
re  shapes  and  the  masterly  lighting  imparts  to 
e  lovely  landscape  bathed  in  sunshine  a 
ysterious  hypnotic  hush,  as  of  a  moment  for 
er  arrested.  But  it  is  the  sterner  aspects  of 
ture,  the  terrible  and  primordial,  what  his 


contemppraries  termed  'the  sublime',  by  which 
Towne's  imagination  was  most  profoundly 
moved:  and  their  compulsive  fascination  for 
him  is  perhaps  in  part  explained  by  his  apprehen- 
sion and  timidity  in  the  presence  of  danger  as 
revealed  by  the  anecdotes  of  his  encounters  with 
banditti  facetiously  related  by  Thomas  Jones. 

Towne's  two  versions  of  The  Source  of  the 
Arveyrou  may  be  counted  his  masterpieces  and  are 
certainly  among  the  finest  drawings  of  the  English 
school.  Mr.  Bury  aptly  observes  that  he  saw  it 
'not  as  a  place  to  be  identified  on  a  map  or 
rendered  in  conventional  pictorial  accents  but  as 
a  symbol  of  the  inscrutable  force  behind  all 
phenomena'.  The  passages  on  these  two 
splendid  drawings  and  on  many  others  of  lesser 
account  are  admirable  examples  of  interpretative 
criticism  which  enters  into  the  experience  and 
intention  of  the  artist  and  the  valuable  discerning 
commentary  is  far  from  being  the  only  recom- 
mendation of  this  book.  It  is  lavishly  illustrated 
with  a  most  judicious  selection  from  Towne's 
works,  representing  every  phase  of  his  develop- 
ment. There  is  also  a  catalogue  of  the  drawings 
in  the  one-man  show  of  1805  and  another  of 
those  now  in  public  and  private  collections;  to 
which  it  is  unlikely  that  many  additions  can  be 
made.  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  quality  of  the  photographic  reproductions 
and  on  four  colour  plates  of  exceptional 
excellence. — Ralph  Edwards. 

THE  WORLD  OF  SALVADOR  DALI:  By 

Robert  Descharnes.  Introduction  by  Theo- 
dore Rousseau,  Curator  of  Paintings,  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York.  96  pages  of 
colour,  numerous  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions. (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  fji  7s.  net.) 

ALL  the  fantastic  humours  and  artistic  virtuo- 
sity of  Salvador  Dali  combine  to  make  this  book 
a  sort  of  splendid  oddity,  illumined  by  excel- 
lent colour  reproduction  and  photography. 
The  jacket  design,  at  first  glance  a  purely  real- 
istic self-portrait  detail  (from  a  large  canvas  The 
Oecumenical  Council)  has  the  characteristic  note 
of  fantasy,  the  eye  proving,  when  examined,  to 
contain  a  watch-face  on  the  pupil  and  in  its 
corner  a  miniature  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife, 
Gala,  dressed  as  a  Spanish  nun.  The  work  com- 
prises a  'portfolio'  of  Dali's  paintings  from  1918 
to  date,  including  some  which  have  never  been 
published  before  and  ranging  from  an  early  por- 
trait of  his  father,  through  Cubist  and  the  well- 
known  Surrealist  phases,  to  the  later  religious 
paintings  and  his  latest  work  The  Great  Battle  of 
Tetuan  (in  which  he  gives  pictorial  expression  to 
his  admiration  for  his  compatriot,  Mariano 
Fortuny).  It  is  also  a  biographical  and  personal 
study  in  photographs,  chosen  by  M.  Descharnes 
from  the  large  number  he  has  taken,  introducing 
us  to  the  house  at  Port  Lligat  which  the  painter 
and  his  wife  have  occupied  since  1930  and  its 
many  astonishing  features  of  interior  decor  (a 
Canadian  bear  in  the  hall  draped  with  many 
necklaces,  the  Snail  Room,  the  Egg  Room) ;  and 
the  landscape  at  Cape  Creus  where  the  strange 
rocks  are  like  those  of  one  of  his  backgrounds. 
Entertaining  at  first,  this  sensationalism  becomes 
somewhat  trying  to  the  reader's  patience  in  the 
long  run. — William  Gaunt. 


Books  and  The 
Belgrave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  Received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London, 
S.W.18. 


THE  TRIANON  PRESS 


•»:•:•:•:•:  —  m   m 

^1  —  Tiranti 


As  specialists  we  carry  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world 
on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
immediate  attention. 


72  Charlotte  Street  London  W.i 


Samuel  Palmer's 
Sketch-book  •  1824 

Collotype  and  hand-stencil  reproduction 
of  the  only  Palmer  sketch-book  still  in 
existence.  'Some  of  the  most  exquisite 
landscape  sketches  ever  made.' 

Text  by  Martin  Butlin,  preface  by 
Geoffrey  Keynes.  Numbered  limited 
edition  published  for  the  Blake  Trust. 

2  vols,  with  slip-case    Cloth  9  gns. 
Special  ed.,  full  leather  &  cloth  12£  gns. 
Illustrated  prospectus  available 

Distributed  by  Quaritch,  London 


Gislebertus 
Sculptor  of  Autun 

Denis  Grivot  &  George  Zarnecki 

The  rediscovery  of  a  12th-century 
master. 

'This  very  remarkable  and  splendidly 
illustrated  book  .  .  .  establishes  Gisle- 
bertus as  the  first  individual  French 
sculptor  we  know.' 

Times  Literary  Supplement 

'An  important  book  and  a  very  beautiful 

one.'  -  Observer 

Distributed  by  Collins  70s. 
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BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ruari  McLean 

1800  Woodcuts  by  Thomas  Bewick  and  his  School 
(Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  $10.00, 
published  in  Britain  by  Constable  &  Co.  £4.) 
is  an  extremely  good  idea  well  carried  out.  It  is  a 
collection  of  all  the  wood-engravings  from  the 
major  Bewick  works,  and  many  more  from  his 
workshop  and  by  his  pupils,  arranged  in  categor- 
ies: e.g.  'Rural  Snow  Scenes',  'Rocks  and  Cliffs', 
'Trades',  and  even  'Balloons'  (there  are  four  of 
these).  You  can  look  up  'Swan',  for  instance,  and 
find  five  cuts,  or  'Cat'  and  find  ten  (all  on  one 
page,  which  measures  12  in.  X  8 J  in.),  with 
several  more  in  scenes  printed  under  different 
headings.  It  adds  a  new  dimension  to  one's 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Bewick  to  have 
so  much  of  his  work  so  easily  accessible  in  one 
book.  The  reproduction,  so  all-important,  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  well  executed  by  photo- 
lithography— by  far  the  most  suitable  process: 
most  of  the  cuts  compare  very  favourably  with 
the  excellent  collotype  reproductions  in  Reynolds 
Stone's  Wood  Engravings  of  Thomas  Bewick  (Hart- 
Davis,  1953),  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions 
where  a  poor  original  has  been  used.  There  are 
also  some  unaccountable  omissions,  for  example 
the  dramatic  engraving  of  the  old  horse  waiting 
for  death,  Bewick's  last  engraving  which  he  was 
intending  to  cut  and  print  in  colour,  but  death 
took  him  instead;  and  the  charming  hedgehog 
creeping  over  a  map,  on  page  93  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Memoir,  and  the  engraving  by 
John  Bewick  of  Cherryburn,  the  family  house, 
the  frontispiece  of  the  Memoir.  And,  in  a  book 
which  contains  a  lot  of  cuts  clearly  not  by 
Bewick  or  from  his  workshop  (the  editors  have 
wisely  refrained  from  trying  to  establish  which 
are  and  which  are  not),  it  is  a  pity  that  none  of  the 
excellent  Robin  Hood  illustrations  are  included — 
they  certainly  are  by  Bewick,  and  some  of  them 
would  have  fitted  in  very  well.  However,  all  in 
all,  this  is  a  really  useful  and  attractive  book  for 
which  the  originators,  Dover  Publications  of 
New  York,   deserve   fullest  congratulations. 
What  the  advertising  and  designer  boys  will  do 
with  the  book  need  not  be  blamed  on  the 
publishers. 

Christmas  booklets 

The  designing  and  printing  of  books  and  book- 
lets in  limited  editions  for  giving  away  at  Christ- 
mas— or  other  times — is  one  of  the  few  civilized 
habits  left  in  the  world  which  may  be  on  the 
increase.  Among  those  which  I  was  privileged  to 
see  last  Christmas  the  most  elaborate  is  The 
University  Printing  Houses  at  Cambridge  from  the 
Sixteenth  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  produced  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Printer,  Mr.  Brooke 
Crutchley,  to  mark  the  imminent  move  of  his 
University  Press  out  of  Cambridge :  'no  longer', 
he  writes  in  his  foreword,  'will  .  .  .  paper-loaded 
lorries,  backing  like  elephants  into  their  stalls, 
block  the  lines  of  cars  in  Silver  Street'.  The  book, 
produced  in  landscape  format,  contains  repro- 
ductions in  colour  of  previous  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  buildings,  and  the  new  one  just 
outside  Cambridge*  all  printed  in  offset-litho- 
graphy by  W.  S.  Cowell  of  Ipswich. 


The  friends  of  Burns  &  Oates  received,  last 
Christmas,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  small  booklet 
of  about  forty  pages  containing  an  essay  and  a 
translation  of  part  of  Clement's  works  by 
Thomas  Merton:  the  booklet  was  set  in  Dante 
type  and  printed  by  Giovanni  Marderstcig  at 
Verona  in  an  edition  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
copies,  and  is  a  delicate  specimen  of  that  great 
printer's  art,  beside  being  the  first  printing  of  an 
important  text. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  of  New  York 
has  just  published  a  charming  essay  on  Edward 
Lear,  by  Philip  Hofer,  of  which  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  copies  have  been  set  aside  for  distribution  to 
Members  of  the  Grolier  Club,  and  as  Typophile 
Monograph  no.  71.  It  consists  of  forty-eight 
pages,  size  6  in.  X  4^  in.,  designed  by  John  Begg. 
The  text  is  set  in  10/13  Palatino,  and  there  are 
illustrations  of  drawings,  sketches,  and  paintings 
by  Lear:  the  offset  printing,  by  Marbridge 
Printing  Company,  is  superb.  The  illustrations, 
and  Hofer's  text,  remind  us  that  both  Lear's 
draughtsmanship  and  his  stature  aft  a  poet  are 
still  largely  underrated. 

The  Kynoch  Press  Notebook  and  Diary,  an 
annual  pleasure  to  those  lucky  bibliophiles  and 
typographers  on  the  distribution  list,  will  not 
appear  again,  it  is  announced  in  this  year's 
Diary  ;  the  1963  Diary,  if  the  last,  is  also  one  of 
the  best.  The  design,  by  Roger  Denning,  and  the 
illustrations  (wood-engravings  by  Alan  T.  May, 
of  canal  scenes  drawn  within  a  mile  of  the  centre 
of  Birmingham)  are  both  extremely  good.  The 
books  were  always  far  too  well  designed  to  be 
sullied  by  the  mere  scribblings  of  engagements : 
one  always  intended  to  use  them  for  something 
more  Pepsyian,  but  somehow  never  got  beyond 
the  first  week  or  so  of  January.  The  early  Kynoch 
Press  Diaries,  illustrated  by  such  men  as  Ruther- 
ston,  Bawden  and  Ravilious,  are  now  extremely 
rare  collector's  pieces.  Incidentally,  the  1963 
Diary  says  that  the  diaries  were  started  in  193 1; 
but  my  earliest  Kynoch  Press  Diary  is  that  for 
1930,  with  drawings  of  printing  operations  by 
Tom  Poulton. 

Piranesi  facsimiles 

Original  Piranesi  prints  are  hard  to  come  by. 
and  those  suitable  for  framing  may  cost  from  £5 
each  up  to  £15  or  more.  It  was,  therefore,  a  good, 
if  brave,  publishing  venture  to  publish  facsimiles 
of  twenty-eight  of  the  best  plates  in  Le  Antichita 
Romane  (1756)  and  Vedute  di  Roma  (1745-1778). 
The  new  tome  is  called  Piranesi:  The  Magnificence 
of  Rome,  and  has  been  devised  by  Helen  and  Kurt 
Wolff"  and  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World  Inc.  of  New  York :  the  distributors  in 
London  are  Rupert  Hart-Davis,  and  the  price  is 
sixty  guineas.  The  book  measures  21^  in.  X  15 
in.,  and  contains  an  introductory  essay  on 
Piranesi's  work  by  Mario  Praz,  illustrated  with 
details  from  engravings,  twenty-eight  full-size 
facsimiles  printed  by  collotype  (in  two  or  three 
black  printings)  by  Annibale  Belli  of  Milan,  and 
a  biography  and  bibliography.  The  book  has 
been  designed  and  produced  by  Edizioni  II 
Polifilo  and  printed  by  Luigi  Maestri  of  Milan  in 
an  edition  limited  to  two  hundred  numbered 
copies.  The  binding,  surprising  in  so  large  and 
expensive  a  work,  is  in  red  paper  boards,  with  a 


pictorial  slip-case.  The  whole  work  is  one  of  t 
most  magnificent  facsimiles  of  recent  yea 
Since  none  of  the  famous  Prison  engravings 
included,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  forn 
later  volume. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  r 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

More  Small  Decorative  Antiques:  By  The 

Hughes.  London:  Lutterworth  Press.  42s.  n 

F.  N.  Souza:  Introduction  by  Edwin  Mullii 
London:  Anthony  Blond  Ltd.  63s.  net. 

The  Acanthus  History  of  Sculpture:  Gene: 
Editors  Sir  Herbert  Read,  H.  D.  Molesworl 
Gothic  Sculpture.  The  Intimate  Carving 

By  Dr.  Max  H.  von  Freeden.  Photographs  1 
F.  L.  Kennett. 

Oceanic  Sculpture.  Sculpture  of  Melai 

esia:By  Carl  A.  Schmitz.  Photographs  byF. 
Kennett.  London:  Oldbourne  Press.  45s.  eac 

International  Art  Sales  1962:  Edited  1 
George  Savage.  London:  Studio  Books.  5< 

Provincialism.    The   English  Associate 
Presidential  Address  1962:  By  Sir  Kenne 
Clark,  C.H.,  K.C.B.  Published  for  the  Engli 
Association  by  Oxford  University  Press, 
net. 

All  the  Paintings  of  Caravaggio:  Edited  1 
Constantino  Baroni.  Translated  by  Anthoi 
Firmin  O'Sullivan.  London:  Oldbourne  Pre 

17s.  6d. 

Ehon.  A  Nocturne  in  wood  and  words:  I 

Raymond  Lister.  Seven  original  wooi 
engravings  of  nocturnal  scenes.  Cambridg 
The  Golden  Head  Press  (26  Abbey  Roac 
j£i  5s.  Postage  is.  Limited  to  26  impressio: 
for  sale. 


A  Pieter  Brueghel  Proverb 

AN  interesting  story  lies  behind  the  Pieti 
Brueghel  subject  shown  on  the  cover  of  th 
number  of  The  Connoisseur :  A  Proverb :  Filling  ti 
Well  after  the  Calf  has  Drowned,  circular  7^-inc 
panel.  The  proverb  indicates  that  'Belated  rt 
morse  is  useless;  one  must  foresee  the  future 
These  proverbs  by  Brueghel  are  highly  sougl 
after,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  signed  ones  (tl 
painting  is  fully  signed  at  the  lower  left)  that  h; 
appeared  on  the  market  in  recent  years. 

The  painting,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  th 
Newhouse  Galleries,  Inc.,  15  East  57th  Stree 
New  York  22,  New  York,  comes  from  a  privat 
American  collection,  and  was  recently  exhibitc 
at  the  Exhibition  'Dealer's  Choice',  held  at  th 
American  Federation  of  Arts  in  New  York  Cit 
from  November  16th  to  29th,  1962,  where  i 
aroused  much  interest  and  favourable  commeni 
One  newspaper  review  spoke  of  it  as  'gem-like 
which  probably  is  indeed  the  most  fitdnj 
description. 
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rican  section 


eter  Blume.  Banyan  Tree,  1961,  oil,  28  X  36  inches.  S.  C.Johnson  &  Son  Collection. 

Contemporary  American  painting 

/ILLIAM  GAUNT 


rHE  current  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  S.  C. 
Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.  collection  of  American  paintings, 
ndcr  the  title  Art:  USA:  Now,  provides  the  most  comprehensive 
isplay  of  contemporary  art  in  the  United  States  yet  seen  in 
ngland  and  demonstrates  how  much  of  variety  and  vigour  it 
mtains.  The  collection  which  begins  its  European  tour  in 
ondon,  formed  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Herbert  Fisk  Johnson 
;  'a  sort  of  act  of  faith  in  American  art'  and  consisting  of  102 
orks  picked  with  the  professional  aid  of  Mr.  Lee  Nordncss  as 
caler  and  expert,  includes  both  figurative  and  non-figurative 
/orks  (to  use  the  awkward  but  almost  unavoidable  adjectives  of 
lodcrn  currency),  paintings  with  a  figure,  landscape  or  subject 
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element  being  in  the  majority.  This  fact  may  to  some  extent 
indicate  a  recent  reaction  against  the  dominance  of  'abstract 
Expressionism',  seeing  that  most  of  them  have  been  painted  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  general  impression  given,  however,  is  not  so  much  that  of 
two  sharply  contrasting  groups — realist  on  the  one  hand,  abstract 
and  expressionist  on  the  other — as  of  many  intermediate  variations 
of  style  and  individualities  of  approach.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  exhibition  docs  not  give  quite  the  same  intensity  of  impact  as 
the  more  concentrated  'New  American  Painting'  which  toured 
Europe  and  was  shown  at  the  Tate  Gallery  in  1959.  Yet  those  who 
look  for  paintings  by  de  Kooning,  Gottlieb,  Kline,  Tobey  and 


(Above)  Bernard  Perlin.  The  Bar,  1957,  oil,  34  X  47  inches.  S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Son  Collection. 

(Right)  Jack  Levine.  The  Art  Lover,  1962,  oil,  56  x  49  inches.  S.  C.Johnson 
&  Son  Collection. 

others,  who  have  implanted  an  image  in  the  European  mind  of 
a  characteristic  American  achievement,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  collection  impartially  represents  abstractions  and  semi- 
abstractions  of  the  kind  by  which  the  painters  of  the  United 
States  have  for  the  first  time  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 
Europe,  rivalling  that  of  Paris ;  together  with  varieties  of  more 
realistic  effort. 

What  is  strictly  to  be  called  Realism  in  the  sense  of  the  objective 
study  of  nature  for  aesthetic  ends  is  less  in  evidence  nevertheless 
than  the  desire  to  interpret  or  comment,  often  impressively 
realised  though  sometimes  with  a  certain  rawness  or  garishness  of 
effect.  "Without  being  necessarily  at  all  abstract  it  may  be  said 
that  American  art,  generally,  tends  to  be  'expressionist',  in  a 
broad  meaning  of  the  term,  or  alternatively  'surrealist'. 

The  scrupulous  attention  to  detail,  remarkable  in  the  paintings 
of  Andrew  Wyeth  and  George  Tooker,  is  not  a  simple  realism 
but  has  symbolic  intimations ;  the  finish  of  their  work  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  its  imaginative  suggestion.  Wyeth's  sinister 
Scarecrow  and  Tooker's  Waiting  Room  (a  reflection  on  the  human 
condition,  it  may  be  assumed)  are  pictures  of  a  style  in  which 
Americans  excel. 

A  good  instance  of  the  painting  composed  half  of  observation 
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and  half  of  comment  is  Bernard  Perlin's  The  Bar  which  very 
effectively  gives  the  feeling  of  an  actual  scene,  sensed,  rather  than 
portrayed,  through  an  enveloping  haze  of  warm  colour.  An 
instance  of  the  non-aesthetic  approach  and  a  form  of  satire 
strange  and  not  altogether  congenial  to  the  European  eye  but 
impossible  to  overlook  is  Jack  Levine's  The  Art  Lover  which 
invests  the  figure  with  the  trappings  of  the  past  he  admires.  A 
naive  distortion  gives  emphasis  to  Kinigstein's  Christ  among  the 
Clowns.  No  painter  among  those  included  attempts  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  architectural  magnificence  of  New  York, 
but  Louis  Maclver  evokes  as  it  were  'the  spirit  of  the  skyscraper' 
in  the  tall  abstract  blocks  of  his  Manhattan. 

The  collection  as  a  whole  judiciously  combines  the  work  of 
well-established  artists:  Hofmann,  Hopper,  Burchfield,  Blume, 
O'Keefe,  Shahn,  and  Sheeler,  to  take  some  notable  examples, 
with  the  work  of  younger  artists,  not  failing  to  include  the 
American  leader  of  'pop  art',  Larry  Rivers.  Rich  in  interest  and 
experiment  it  offers  something  of  an  equivalent  to  the  Royal 
Academy's  exhibition  of  'L'Ecole  de  Paris'  and  answers  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  desire  of  a  younger  generation  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  principal  centre  of  new  effort  which  America 
has  become. 


(Left)  Jonah  Kinigstein.  Christ  among  the  Chums,  1962,  oil,  72  x  48  inches. 
S.  C.Johnson  &  Son  Collection. 

(Below)  Adolph  Gottlieb.  Three  Discs,  i960,  oil,  72  X  90  inches.  S.  C. 
Johnson  &  Son  Collection. 


New  York' s 4  Winter  Antiques  Shew 


NEW  YORK'S  famed  'Winter  Antiques 
Show*  was  officially  opened  this  year  by  Mr. 
Allen  Williams,  the  British  Consul  General.  Sir 
Patrick  Dean,  British  representative  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  Lady  Dean,  also  attended.  In  an 
introductory  statement,  the  central  theme  of  the 
event  was  expressed  by  Mr.  C.  Francis  Smithers, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  East 
Side  House  Settlement  (the  charitable  organiz- 
ation benefiting  from  the  proceeds  of  admission  to 
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the  show)  in  the  following  terms :  'Through  its 
loan  exhibit  and  the  articles  in  the  catalogue  our 
Winter  Antiques  Show  this  year  pays  special 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  artistic  and  cultural 
contributions  made  by  the  people"  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  artisans  of  this  country.  Our 
American  craftsmen  have  always  been  inspired 
by  the  high  standards  of  achievement  set  by  your 
country'.  In  keeping  with  this  theme,  articles  of 
British  provenance  or  inspiration  predominated 


in  the  show;  although  outstanding  examples 
Americana  as  well  as  of  European  and  Asian  ; 
were  by  no  means  lacking.  A  severe  standard 
excellence  was  set  from  the  start  by  the  orgai 
zers  of  this  annual  event — started  nine  years  a 
— and  has  been  proudly  adhered  to  ever  sim 
More  than  one  hundred  leading  dealers,  soi 
of  whose  exhibits  are  here  shown,  and  of  which  t 
'Venetian  Hall'  staged  by  French  &  Co.  is  no 
worthy,  participated. — M-L.  D'Otrange  Mast 


2=3  i  »- 


(Left)  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  encoignures  in  red  lacquer  with 
chinoiserie  decoration,  signed  P  Flechy.  Josephine  Hotvell,  New 
York. 

(Above)  Louis  XV  mahogany  ormolu-mounted  bureau  plat, 
signed  GUIGNARD.  Charles  C.  Paterson,  New  York. 

(Right)  Philadelphia  Chippendale  mahogany  longcase  clock,  the 
movement  by  Lawrence  Birnie,  the  case  by  Thomas  Affleck. 
The  latter  came  from  London,  c.  1765,  to  make  furniture  for 
Governor  John  Penn.  Ginsburg  &  Levy,  New  York. 

(Below  left)  Antique  Melas  (Turkish)  rug./.  H.  Dildarian,  New 
York. 

(Below)  Charles  II  silver-gilt  9  inch  high  ewer,  by  Richard 
Morrell,  London,  1671,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Frances 
Stuart,  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox.  James  Robinson,  New 
York. 


Ill 


^bove)  The  English  Settlement  at  Macao,  a  rare  paper  scroll  subject  with 
lk  ends  in  soft  pastel  tones,  coral  and  grey-blue  predominating :  47^  x  82f 
iches.  Richard  Mills,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

Below  left)  Sir  John  van  Hattem,  by  Arthur  Devis,  oil  on  canvas,  30  X  25 
iches.  Devis  has  depicted  his  model  standing  before  a  view  of  his  Dinton 
ark  estate  near  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  artist  came  in 
742  to  paint  both  Sir  John  and  his  sister  who  later  became  Mrs.  Lydia 
■ates.  This  painting  remained  in  the  family  until  acquired  from  a  descen- 
ant.  Devis'  place  in  English  art  is  with  such  distinguished  luminaries  as 
ioffany,  Stubbs,  and  Hayman.  This  delightful  example  of  his  work  is 
larked  with  graceful  though  deceptive  simplicity.  Refinement  of  taste 
nd  technique  is  of  the  highest  order.  Newhouse  Galleries,  New  York. 


(Below)  'A  Venetian  Entrance  Hall' — a  superlative  example  of  interior 
decorating  in  the  grand  manner.  This  exquisite  small  room  was  formulated 
by  Forrest  Knowles,  head  of  the  decorating  department  of  French  &  Co., 
New  York.  Among  the  treasures  shown  here  by  this  leading  New  York 
firm :  eighteenth-century  Venetian  parcel-gilded  doors  and  casings  (white 
and  gold  woodwork)  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  Thelma  Chrysler 
Foy ;  Louis  XVI  mahogany  desk  by  David  Roentgen,  from  the  collection 
of  Count  Palffy;  terracotta  bust  of  Madame  Vigee-Lebrun,  signed  Pajou, 
1783 ;  a  pair  of  large  bronze  and  ormolu  candelabra  by  Clodion  (1728-1814 ), 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Eleanor  Widener  Rice;  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI 
gilded  armchairs;  and  a  seventeenth-century  Persian  'vase'  carpet,  also 
from  the  Rice  collection,  and  notable  for  its  sumptuous,  rich  and  delicate 
colouring. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


M-L.  D'OTRANGE  MASTAI 


'Barbizon  Revisited' 

THE  collaborative  undertaking  of  four 
American  museums :  the  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston — 
this  exhibition  has  crossed  America  via  the  three 
former  institutions,  and  is  scheduled  finally  to 
remain  on  view  in  Boston  from  14th  March  to 
28th  April. 

For  this  major  project — an  intensive  attempt 
to  survey  and  evaluate  in  the  light  of  modern 


criticism  the  total  achievements  of  the  Barbizon 
School — the  wholehearted  co-operation  of  a 
great  many  museums  and  numerous  private 
collectors,  here  and  abroad,  was  required  and 
obtained.  The  result  is  impressive,  and  the 
publication  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  event 
is  nothing  less  than  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  no  mean 
merit.  Such  a  tribute  to  Barbizon  is  most  wel- 
come and,  as  pointed  out  by  Perry  T.  Rathbone, 
director  of  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  an 
introduction,  it  is  indeed  particularly  suitable 
that  it  should  take  place  in  America,  for  not  only 
were  the  works  of  the  Barbizon  masters  'the  first 


contemporary  European  works  of  art  to  be  a 
quired  in  significant  numbers  by  Americans'  b 
also  'the  understanding  and  enthusiasm  in  tl 
country  for  the  earlier  masters  led  to  a  simi] 
response  in  the  next  generation  to  the  masters 
Impressionism.  In  this  way,  the  development 
American  taste  paralleled  the  dependence  of  t 
Impressionist  artists  themselves  upon  the  achiev 
ments  of  Barbizon'.  The  result:  'one  would 
hard  pressed  to  state  which  in  numbers  exece 
the  other,  the  works  of  Corot  and  Millet 
those  of  Monet  and  Renoir'. 

One  is  tempted  to  believe  however  that  some 


Theodore  Rousseau.  The  Bridge  at  Motet,  oil  on  canvas,  \o\  x  13J  ins.  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton,  Mass.  The  Museum  of  Fine  At 
Boston. 
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reasons  for  tins  enthusiasm  may  have  been 
ncwhal  more  pun. in-  than  Mr  Rathbonc 
licatcs  for  instance,  he  states  that  'Millet's 
orcrs — an  expression  of  egalitarian  France 
t  shocked  the  art  patrons  of  Paris,  found  a 
ural  audience  here'.  Ideally,  of  course,  this 
tuld  be  true,  but  an  incurable  strain  of  sceptic- 
i  leads  ns  to  recall  that  countless  records  testify 
t  in  the  main  American  buyers,  like  their 
ropean  counterparts,  were  all  too  often  con- 
ned chiefly  with  acquiring  fashionable  pic- 
es for  the  decoration  of  their  houses,  and  these 
>stly  of  the  sort  at  which  contemporary  gorge 
w  rises.  Le  Salon  was  every  bit  as  much  undis- 
tcd  king  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
ssissippi  as  on  those  of  the  Seine. 
D(  highest  interest  is  the  inclusion  in  the 
libition  of  early  works  by  the  foremost 
rbizon  artists  (Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  etc.) 
ticularly  as  they  reveal  the  all-important 
luence  of  the  British  landscapists.  A  lucid  early 
dscape  by  Theodore  Rousseau  The  Bridge  at 
net  (1828-1829)  is  bathed  in  a  serene  golden 


glow  that  inevitably  suggests  Bonington.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Robert  Herbert  (Assistant  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Art  at  Yale,  and  author  of  the 
catalogue)  comments  very  justly  on  'the  delicate 
transparency  that  makes  us  aware  of  how  im- 
portant British  watercolors  were  for  the 
Barbizon  artists.  By  its  very  nature  watercolor 
produces  translucent  tones  which  provide  a 
facsimile  of  nature's  harmonizing  light,  and  in 
his  search  for  such  a  unity,  Rousseau  often  achiev- 
ed a  similar  effect  in  diluted  oils'.  In  the  same 
vein,  proper  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
'Constable  was  a  major  force  in  the  regeneration 
of  French  landscapes  by  the  School  of  1830'  (i.e. 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Barbizon :  Huct, 
Gericault,  Delacroix,  Rcgnicr,  Flcrs,  etc.) 

One  welcome  effect  of  the  exhibition  is  likely 
to  be  a  heightened  appreciation  of  a  legendary 
but  actu?lly  very  little-known  artist:  Jean- 
Francois  Millet.  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  Tlie 
Angelas  and  other  works  of  this  kind  were  not, 
as  is  too  often  thought,  the  sum  total  and / or  the 
only  worth-while  part  of  the  oeuvre  of  this  great 


artist.  Like  Corot's  figure  work — so  late  granted 
proper  recognition — Millet's  early  work  in 
portraiture  is  deserving  of  serious  attention.  The 
portrait  of  the  Comtessc  de  Valmont  is  indicative 
of  the  excellence  and  originality,  of  the  Bronzino- 
like  beauty  and  cool  dignity,  of  these  'pot- 
boilers' by  the  struggling  young  artist.  Out  of 
such  lapidary  sculptural  perfection  was  evolved 
the  willed  amorphousness  of  the  peasant  bent  on 
his  glebe,  or  crouching  at  his  hearth-side  after  the 
exhausting  labour  of  the  day.  Even  as  the  peasant 
women  shrouded  in  their  sack-like  shifts  and 
heavy  kirtles,  were  delineated  by  the  same  hand 
that  could  render  every  suave  feminine  curve 
with  exquisite  sensuousncss  worthy  of  Boucher 
and  Fragonard. 

But  protean  indeed  was  Millet's  personality: 
the  Michelangesque  heritage  which  he  shared 
with  his  great  contemporary  Daumier  is  evident 
in  the  powerful  Qnarricrs  (lent  by  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art),  while  the  splendour  and  high 
lyrical  poetry  of  The  Starry  Night  (lent  by  the 
Yale  University  Gallery)  is  another  impressive 
revelation.  Van  Gogh's  own  masterpiece  by  the 
same  title,  fantastic  and  flaming,  seems  to  resound 
with  unimaginable  echoes  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  Millet's  vision  is  intimate,  poignant,  one 
might  say  'earthly'  in  place  of  'heavenly',  and 
lingers  in  our  memory  like  a  chord  long  drawn 
out  on  a  deep-voiced  cello  string. 

In  contrast  to  this  perfection— the  artist  at  his 
best  and  greatest — a  late  figure  by  Corot,  Girl 
with  a  Pink  Shawl  reminds  us  that  even  Jove  nods. 
This  is  obviously  a  discarded,  unfinished  sketch 
(Vente  Corot,  Robaut  No.  1580)  which  the  artist 
would  very  likely  have  worked  over  or  destroyed 
eventually.  This  of  course  brings  out  the  serious 
question  of  the  ranking  of  unfinished  or  'atypical' 
works.  Of  undoubted  interest  to  scholars,  ought 
they  not  nevertheless  to  be  relegated  to  their 
proper,  secondary  place — in  view  of  the  danger 
of  distortion  of  standards?  In  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
a  large  panorama,  a  molehill  should  not  be  made 
to  loom  like  a  mountain. 


The  Art  of  Benin  at  Chicago 

THE  severely  aristocratic  art  of  this  African 
Athens — Benin,  in  south-western  Nigeria  is 
small  in  size  but  looms  large  in  cultural  signific- 
ance— was  created  for  its  kings  and  an  elaborate 
hierarchy  of  chiefs  by  craftsmen  who  were 
members  of  traditional  guilds.  In  turn,  many 
artists  held  hereditary  chiefly  titles:  the  present 
head  of  the  brassworkers  at  Benin  is  believed  to 
be  a  direct  descendant  of  Iguegha,  the  first  of  the 
kingdom's  bronze  workers,  who  is  said  to  have 
left  his  native  Ife  at  the  request  of  Oba  Oguola  of 
Benin  to  teach  the  art  of  bronze  casting  to  the 
Benin  people.  The  date  of  this  event  is  lost  in 
antiquity  (there  is  a  possible  Egyptian  connection) 
but  it  is  known  that  works  of  the  highest  artistic 
merit,  requiring  remarkable  technical  control, 
were  being  produced  in  Benin  well  before  the 
first  visit  by  Europeans  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

European  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
culture  of  Benin  as  the  aftermath  of  a  British 
military  expedition  in  1897.  The  Chicago  Natur- 
al History  Museum  began  its  purchases  as  early 
as  1899  (some  of  the  acquisitions  were  obtained 
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for  as  little  as  $50:  recently  an  ivory  mask,  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Primitive  Art  in  New  York 
City,  was  sold  in  England  for  $56,000). 

The  largest  showing  of  Benin  art  ever 
assembled  in  this  country,  the  Chicago  exhibi- 
tion united  the  Natural  History  Museum's  own 
Benin  collections  with  the  important  collection 
of  the  late  Captain  A.  W.  F.  Fuller  of  England. 
Out  of  329  pieces  on  display,  183  came  from  the 
200-picce  Fuller  group  now  on  loan  to  the 
Museum.  These  included,  among  others,  a 
splendid  bronze  cock,  of  the  sort  used  for 
ceremonial  decoration,  and  an  admirable  orna- 
mental mask.  The  exhibition  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  major  portion  of  this 
famed  collection  was  publicly  shown;  the 
catalogue,  with  text  by  Dr.  Philip  J.  C.  Dark, 
Professor  of  Anthropology  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  and  with  a  wealth  of  illustrations, 
will  certainly  prove  an  invaluable  reference 
source  for  collectors  and  students. 

The  wonderful  art  productions  of  Benin  are 


not  at  the  present  time  classified  with  absolute 
chronological  certainty,  nor  have  the  meanings 
and  contexts  been  deciphered  in  every  case: 
much  still  remains  mysterious.  What  is  beyond 
doubt  is  the  hoary  antiquity  of  Benin  tradition, 
combined  with  extraordinary  beauty  and  merit. 
Most  significant  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  sculp- 
tural values  of  the  highest  order.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  its  aristocratic  character.  So  pro- 
nounced is  this  in  fact  that  it  results  in  a  somewhat 
'inhuman'  art,  lacking  for  instance  the  brooding 
and  pathetic  element  of  Congolese  art  (among 
which  that  characterized  by  Professor  Dark  as 
'the  eternal  sadness  of  woman's  travails').  What 
this  art  of  warriors  does  carry  overwhelmingly,  is 
'the  solemnity  of  princely  power'  and  a  magnifi- 
cent consciousness  of  an  individual  culture;  con- 
joined with  the  searching  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
observation  into  an  alien  civilization  (the  famed 
portrayals  of  early  European  explorers)  that  is 
unfailingly  the  mark  of  a  vigorous  people  at  an 
ethnological  peak. 


Figure  of  a  King,  Benin,  bronze,  26£  in.  high. 
Chicago  Natural  History  Museum. 


Hendrik  van  Balen  and  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder.  The  Pleasures  of  Taste,  oil  on  panel,  23I  x  35^  in.  The 
John  Herron  Museum  of  Art,  Indianapolis.  Isaac  Delgado  Museum,  New  Orleans. 


ft)  Goblet,  attributed  to  D.  Wolff,  i\  in.  high.  Netherlands,  1770-75.  Edward  R.  Lubin,  Inc., 
w  York.  (Right)  Silver  gilt  master  salt,  6  in.  high.  Marks,  ENCA  and  a  shield.  Spanish,  1550. 
seum  Silver  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York.  Isaac  Delgado  Museum,  New  Orleans. 


'Fetes  de  la  Palette' 

IE  Crescent  City  is  famed  for  the  preservation 
old  French  traditions  of  art  and  culture — 
ong  which  not  least  its  renowned  cuisine, 
e  show  charmingly  entitled  'Fetes  de  la 
ctte' — and  which  one  hopes  will  be  perpetu- 
i  as  an  annual  event — is  much  more  however 
n  merely  a  tribute  to  Creole  cookery.  As  the 
ne  indicates,  it  aims  to  present  the  art  of  good 
ng  as  mirrored  in  pictorial  art:  the  feasts  of 
palate,  one  might  say,  exalted  into  feasts  for 
•  eyes.  In  this  exhibition  at  New  Orleans' 
ic  Delgado  Museum,  the  emphasis  was  placed 
the  achievements  of  the  sixteenth  and 
entecnth  centuries.  The  show  opened  with  a 
fantastic  Arcimboldo  Portrait  of  Summer, 
ere  the  glorification  of  acstival  bounty,  as  seen 
this  first  of  the  'surrealists'  takes  the  shape  of  a 
ghing  figure  entirely  composed  of  fruits, 
;etablcs,  etc.,  and  garbed  in  a  tight  fitting 
lblet  of  woven  wheat  stalks.  A  beautiful 
ve  note,  like  the  vibrant  warning  of  a  tolling 


bell  over  the  gay  fanfares  of  a  banquet,  was 
sounded  with  a  Memento  Mori  (attributed  to  Jean 
Le  Clerc,  and  from  the  Delgado  Museum's  own 
collection).  In  this  striking  picture,  revellers  are 
shown  grouped  around  a  festive  board,  where 
they  have  just  been  thrown  into  alarm  by  the 
appearance  of  a  grinning  skeleton  who  beckons 
away  one  from  their  midst.  There  is  a  noble 
rhythm  and  sobriety  to  the  composition,  and  an 
unstrained  expressiveness  to  the  faces  that  be- 
tokens early  Baroque,  still  not  disfigured  by  the 
melodramatic  gesticulation  of  a  later  date,  (hi 
mood,  of  course,  the  painting  harks  back  to  the 
mediaeval  period,  though  it  is  still  frequently 
encountered  at  that  period  in  jewellery  and 
minute  devotional  objects.) 

This  subject — as  well  as  a  grandiose  architectur- 
al study  by  an  anonymous  Italian  artist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  paradoxically  entitled  'Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast',  for  the  monarch  is  shown  sitting 
in  solitary  majesty  at  an  almost  totally  bare 
board — is  very  much  in  contrast  to  the  prepond- 
erant   Netherlandish,    still-lifes   and  banquet 


scenes,  with  their  usual  hecatombs  of  fowl  and 
venison,  their  overturned  cornucopia  of  fruits, 
shell-fish,  flagons,  nautilus  shells  and  musical 
instruments. 

An  attempt  to  combine — or  perhaps,  rather,  to 
juxtapose  symbolically — the  mundane  and  the 
devout  is  found  again  in  the  painting  by  Erasmus 
Quellyn  entitled  Christ  at  the  House  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  where  the  picture  is  candidly  divided 
compositionally  into  precise  halves :  on  one  side 
the  Saviour  and  the  two  holy  sisters;  on  the 
other  a  veritable  display  stall  for  a  greengrocer 
and  butcher.  The  consummation  of  the  genre 
however  is  to  be  found  in  the  delightful  panel 
The  Pleasures  of  Taste  by  Hendrik  van  Balen  and 
Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder.  The  graceful  composi- 
tion, with  a  view  of  a  large  airy  landscape 
glimpsed  through  the  tall  arches  of  a  colonnade, 
and  a  thousand  unexpected  details,  succeed  in 
relieving  the  tediousness  of  the  familiar  display 
of  culinary  fauna  and  flora.  To  the  left,  a  side- 
board, charged  with  glass  and  silverware  intro- 
duces the  pleasant  theme  of  the  beautiful  appurt- 
enances that  contribute  so  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  true  gourmet. 

Fittingly,  the  exhibition  also  includes  an  im- 
portant section  devoted  to  the  decorative  arts, 
arranged  by  Edmund  B.  Nielsen,  Curator  of  the 
Collections.  Notable  among  many  fine  early 
items:  a  Spanish  'master  salt',  ornamented  by 
Baroque  volutes — in  low  relief  on  the  body,  and 
in  full  round  above  and  below,  where  they 
serve  respectively  the  function  of  handles  around 
the  domed  cover  and  a  tripod  stand;  and  an 
Elizabethan  gourd  cup,  carved  and  silver  mount- 
ed (both  objects  on  loan  from  the  Museum 
Silver  Shop,  Inc.,  New  York).  A  most  apposite 
object  on  which  to  conclude  this  short  report  on 
an  exhibition  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  art  and 
good  living  is  a  drinking  glass  attributed  to  D. 
Wolff,  in  the  possession  of  Edward  R.  Lubin, 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  more  delicate  elegance  of  a 
later  period  is  exemplified  in  this  stemmed 
goblet,  with  tapering  funnel  bowl  stippled  with 
a  figure  of  'the  Muse  of  Painting'  seated  at  her 
easel — no  doubt  fortified  for  her  labour  by  a 
pleasant  draft ! 

The  Great  Masters  as  'Animaliers' 

SPANNING  five  centuries — from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twentieth — a  recent  exhibition  of  animal 
drawings  at  the  Helene  C.  Seiferheld  Gallery  of 
New  York  opened  in  chronological  sequence 
with  three  Pisancllo  drawings,  among  which 
was  a  splendidly  sculptural  study  of  Two  Water 
Buffaloes  Yoked.  (This  drawing,  on  loan  from  Mr. 
Janos  Scholz,  New  York,  is  ranked  as  superior  to 
the  other  two  versions  known:  a  variant  in  the 
Vallardi  Codex,  at  the  Louvre,  and  an  old  copy 
attributed  to  a  follower  of  Gozzoli  in  the  Boy- 
mans  Museum,  Rotterdam.) 

Other  fine  examples  of  the  Quattrocento  in- 
cluded a  powerful  rendering  of  A  Horse  by  an 
unknown  Florentine  artist  (loaned  by  the 
Princeton  University  Museum)  and  Study  of  A 
Bear  Walking,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  from  the 
Robert  Lehman  Collection. 

Representation  for  the  following  century  was 
highlighted  by  a  study  of  a  fiery  pawing  bull  by 
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Thomas  Gainsborough.  A  Goat,  black  conte  crayon  and  chalk  on  grey  paper,  6f  X  9|  in.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Davis  Collection.  Helene  C.  Seiferheld  Galh 
Inc.,  New  York. 


Giulio  Roman  (Janos  Scholz  Collection).  The 
seventeenth  century  showed  works  ranging  from 
the  mythologically  fantastic :  A  Dragon  by  Giulio 
Parigi  (ex.  coll.:  Earl  of  Shrewsbury)  to  the 
earnestly  realistic :  A  Seated  Lion,  by  Stefano  della 
Bella  (loaned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Powis  Jones) 
and  Three  Studies  of  Pigs  by  Paulus  Potter  (loaned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Seiferheld).  There 
was  also  an  example  indicative  of  the  newly 
awakened  interest  in  a  serious  approach  to 
zoology:  A  Weasel  by  an  anonymous  French 
artist,  executed  on  order  of  King  Louis  XIV  for 
the  records  of  the  recently  founded  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  then  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
great  Buffon.  The  combination  of  delicate 
accuracy  and  restraint  of  statement  in  this  partic- 


ular example  is  strongly  evocative  of  the  work  of 
the  Oriental  artists,  and  furnishes  an  interesting 
contrast  to  other  examples  of  the  same  period 
but  widely  different  in  mood:  for  example  the 
exquisite  miniature  frieze  of  browsing  deer  by 
Claude  Lorrain  (on  loan  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Victor  Thaw)  is  a  foretaste  of  the 
matchless  grace  of  the  following  era. 

England  came  to  the  fore,  also  under  various 
aspects,  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  both  a  sparkling  drawing  of 
A  Goat  (Thomas  Gainsborough)  and  a  stolid 
Rhinoceros  by  the  Indian  traveller,  Thomas 
Daniell.  Similarly,  for  France,  studies  of  dogs  by 
Oudry  and  Watteau  were  complemented  by 
an   interesting    Audubon-like   study    of  An 


African  Bustard  by  J.  B.  Adanson,  a  Frea 
consular  officer  active  in  the  Levant  from  17 
to  1796. 

Some  Royal  tigers  by  Barye,  and  a  Head  oj 
Lion  by  Delacroix  bore  witness  to  the  exoi 
splendour  of  the  Romantic  movement,  wh 
sketches  by  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Seurat  ai 
Bonnard  heralded  the  modern  upheaval.  Li 
but  not  least,  a  series  of  contemporary  drawing 
chosen  with  unusual  discernment  and  taste 
and  all  of  which  would  deserve  a  mention  b 
for  space  limitations — concluded  this  small  b 
choice  display.  A  fully  illustrated  catalogi 
remains  as  a  welcome  memento  of  an  exhibitic 
composed  with  great  care  around  an  engaging- 
but  also,  a  highly  demanding — theme. 
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HANS      ROAD,     KNIGHTSBRIDGE,     LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephone:  Kensington  $266 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


(.Right) 

An  unique  Chippendale  mahogany  shallow  cabinet, 
the  door  simulating  six  drawers  and  fitted  with 

contemporary  gilt  handles.  Circa  1760. 
Height  40  inches     Depth  16  inches     Width  26  inches 


(Below) 

A  small  Queen  Anne  carved  walnut  settee  of  fine  colour. 
Length  59  inches     Height  36  inches    Depth  27  inches 


An  Adam  period  statuary  marble  Chimneypiece  with  Wedgwood  plaques  and  fine  ormolu  mounts.  Circa  1785. 


STANLEY   J.  PRATT  27  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W.  1 

LIMITED  GROsvenor  1747/8 


CHRISTIE'S 

announce  an  Exhibition  at  the  Gallery  of  Duveen  Bros.,  New  York,  from  April  17-25,  of 

MAGNIFICENT  ROYAl  SILVER 

from  the  collection  of 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  LORD  BROWNLOW 
prior  to  sale  at  Christie's,  London,  on  Wednesday,  May  29th 


Silvergilt  dish,  bearing  the  Royal  arms  of  George  I,  27  inches  in  diameter,  by  Lewis  Mettayer,  1717 
Evening  preview,  April  16,  in  aid  of  THE  SHAKER  SOCIETY,  Massachusetts.  Admission  $10 

,//  .        /  l    ■    li   r         ROBERT  M.  LEYLAN 

Illustrated  catalogues  (price  S3)  are  obtainable  from  . 

°       vr  '  J  American  representative 

Christie,  Manson  &  Woods  (U.S.A.)  Ltd.  36  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Tel:  Plaza  2-1266  Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 

or  from  our  London  office  (price  £1) 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060 


Cables:  CHR1STIART,  PICCY.  LONDON,  S.W.I 


JEREMY  LTD, 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  FLAxman  0644 


A  PAIR  of  very  fine  Hepplewhite  period  double  sided  serpentine  Window  Seats. 
Circa  1770.  Dimensions:  Length  4  ft.  3  in.  Depth  1  ft.  8  in. 
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SOTHEBY'S 


Founded  1744 


announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday,  24th  April  of 

IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

the  property  of 

RT.  HON.  THE  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.M.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  OTTO  SPAETH,  of  New  York  City, 

Monsieur  FRANCOIS  TREVES,  of  Paris 
and  other  owners 


EDGAR  DEGAS  Etude  de  Danseuse 

pastel  signed,  17f  by  14|  inches 


HENRI  ROUSSEAU  DIT  'LE  DOUANIER' 
Vue  de  la  Bievre  sur  Gent  illy 
signed,  inscribed  and  dated  1895  on  the  stretcher,  15  by  18  inches 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (81  plates,  5  in  colour),  JOs.    Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free. 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  7242  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  London,  W.l 

AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON  LTD.,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Telephone:  PLaza  8-2891  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Telex,  New  York 


The  Connoisseur 


T  he  colourful  editorial  contents  of  the  May  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  will  include  the 
following  articles. 

thickthorn  hall,  Norfolk,  home  of  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Mackintosh,  and 
some  of  the  splendid  paintings,  particularly  by  artists  of  the  Norwich  School,  which  it 
contains. 

The  second  part  of  the  important  contribution,  by  J.  F.  Hay  ward,  on  the  man- 
nerist goldsmiths  (France  and  the  School  of  Fontainebleau). 

An  exclusive,  detailed  account  of  solvesborg,  an  almost  unknown  Swedish  faience 
factory,  by  R.  J.  Charleston. 

adam  patterns  from  carron,  which  reveals  for  the  first  time  some  of  the  original 
Adam  carved  wood  designs  for  decorative  cast  ironwork  made  at  the  Carron  factory  in 
Scotland,  c.  1785-1800  (items  originally  discovered  by  a  Connoisseur  contributor, 
resulting  in  this  article  and  in  a  small  exhibition  (May  9-June  9)  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum). 

el  greco  to  goya,  an  exhibition  at  Indianapolis  and  Providence,  described  by  David 
Giles  Carter,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Joseph  neil  paton,  designer  of  damasks,  by  Adolph  S.  Cavallo,  Curator  of  Textiles, 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

And  all  the  regular  features — International  Saleroom,  new  art  books  reviewed,  old 
master  and  modern  paintings  in  art  trade  galleries,  The  Connoisseur  in  America. 


WILLIAM   CLAYTON  LTD. 


FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  exceptionally  fine  and  rare  translucent  Mogul  jade  Vase,  Cover  and  Stand,  of  pale  celadon  colour,  finely  carved  with  pierced 
fretwork  pattern,  with  two  elephant-head  loose  ring  handles,  the  cover  surmounted  with  a  chrysanthemum,  the  stand  carved  and 
standing  on  four  feet.  Height  8 J  inches.  Ch'ien  Lung  period  A.D.  1 736—1  795". 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON  WHITEHALL  1173 
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D  .  M  .  &■  P 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street 
Portman  Square,  W.l 

Telephone:  PADdington  6595 
Cables: 
Vivantique,  London  W.l 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Cables: 
Vivantique,  New  York 


18th  CENTURY  WORCESTER  PORCELAIN 

THREE  EXAMPLES  OF  SUPERB  QUALITY  FROM  OUR  STOCK. 

Above:  Butter-boat  and  cover,  circular,  decorated  in 
lovely  colours.  The  floral  knop  is  crimson  and  yellow, 
and  the  handles  gilded.  3\  in.  high,  4f  in.  wide. 
Circa  1770. 

Below,  left:  Early  cream-jug  with  elaborately  shaped 
handle.  It  is  decorated  in  colours  with  a  large  butter- 
fly, caterpillar,  and  insects,  as  well  as  a  bouquet  with 
a  large  rose  on  reverse.  The  base  has  a  border  of 
raised  jade  green  leaves.  3|  in.  high.  Circa  1755. 

Below,  right:  Early  cream-jug  with  shaped  handle, 
decorated  with  sprays  of  coloured  flowers,  and  with 
raised  leaf  border  at  base  in  white.  3£  in.  high. 
Circa  1755. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Fine  pair  of  early  i8th  Century 
elbow  chairs  in  walnut  (one 
illustrated  in  English  Furniture 
from  Charles  II  to  George  II, 
by  R.  W.  Symonds,  page  149). 
Height  3  ft.  3|  in. 
Extreme  width  of  seat  225  in. 


BIGGS 


of 


MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 


MAIDENHEAD 


BERKSHIRE 


TEL.  (3  LINES)  26363-4,  22923 
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Pommkrs  en  fleurs,  Eragnf  1895  by  C.  PISSARRO 


canvas:  18  X  2 If  inches 


NEW  YORK  —  PARIS  —  LONDRES 

A  collection  of  pictures,  recently  acquired  abroad 
30th  April  —  25th  May 

TOOTH 


Established  1842 


31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON  Wi 


GROsvenor  6741  Cables:  'INVOCATION'  London 

VII 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD 


Service  of  Fiddle  Thread  and  Shell  for  24  persons 
London  1801-1808  by  Eley  and  Fearn 


15  KING  STREET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 


WHITEHALL  6463 


904  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 
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H. BL AIRMAN  Sl  SONS  LTD. 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l. 


A  FINE  REGENCY  ROSEWOOD  SCREEN  TABLE 
Height  2  ft.  7  in.     Width  I  ft.  II  in.      Depth  i  ft.  5  in. 

An  almost  identical  table,  by  McLane  and  Son,  is  illustrated 
in  English  Furniture  by  Jourdain  and  Rose.  Page  103 


TELEPHONE  HYDE   PARK  0444  ESTABLISH  ED  1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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THE 

LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON  Wi 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  2250 
Telegrams:  Drawings,  London,  W.I 


JULES  PASCIN 

Two  Girls 

24|  x  I9±  inches 
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GLAISHER  AND  NASH  LTD 


Telephone 
BELgravia  2265-2286 

Cables 
Gnash    London  S.W.I 


Works  of  Art 


Lowndes  Lodge, 
Cadogan  Place, 
Lon don,  S.  W.  1 


Ps 
Ps 
Ps 
Ps 
Ps 
Ps 


Magnificent  giltwood  Cartel  Clock 
by  George  Lindsay.  Died  1 776. 

George  Lindsay  was  watchmaker  at  the  Dial  in  the  Strand  to 
George  III  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Dowager  of 

Wales. 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

Telephones:  Mayfair  2608/9/0,  2066 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Gregco,  Wesdo  London 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


B  U  I  L  D  I  N  G 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  TIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  Georgian  glass  10-light  Chandelier. 
Circa  1820. 
Overall  height  3  ft.  7  in. 
Overall  width  2  ft.  10  in. 


Antique  garden  statuary 
and  Jurniturc 


A  fine  and  very  important  pair  of 
Louis  X  VI  side  chairs  of  carved  and 
gilt  wood,  in  original  condition  and 
covered  with  contemporary  silk  after  a 
design  by  Philippe  dc  Lasalle.  From 
the  collection  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Castle  of  Pavlovsk,  these  chairs  were 
sold  by  the  Soviet  Government  in 
1922.  Part  of  the  same  set  was  in 
the  Schloss  Museum,  Berlin. 

Width  1  ft.  10  in. 

Height  $ft.  r  in. 
Height  of  seat  1  ft.  7  in. 
Depth  of  seat  1  ft.  9  in. 


Fine  French  and  Continental  furniture 
Sculpture  and  objets  d  *  art 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  2444/5 


2  DAVIES  STREET  ■  BERKELEY  SQUARE  •  LONDON  W- 1 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE — 40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.l 
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I  Marlborough 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street    London  Wl 
Telephone:  May  fair  5161 
Cables:  Bondarto 


Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  Wl 


Marlborough  Galleria  d'Arte 

via  Gregoriana  5  Rome 


Henri  Ignace  de  Fantin-Latour   Rose  Trees  -  White  Roses  1875    Oil  on  canvas  21  \  x  24\  inches  {54  x  62  cm) 

Important  19th  &  20th  Century 
Works  of  Arty  Contemporary 
Paintings  &  Sculpture 

XIII 


WILDENSTEIN 

A  Loan  Exhibition  of 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 

and  some  of  their  Contemporaries 
24th  April  -  1 8th  May 

in  aid  of  the  National  Playing  Fields  Association  and  the  Jewish  National  Fund 


'    Admission  2/6 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  0602 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON  : 

40  Albemarle  Street  Piccadilly  London  W.l   Mayfair  5060 


ROYAL  ARMS  OF  GEORGE  III 

A  SET  OF  FOUR  GEORGE  III 
DISHES  &  COVERS  1763 

PETER  ARCHAMBO 
&  PETER  MEURE 

weight  200  ounce* «  length  10-3  inche* 
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Bv  / 

TO  THE  L> 

Antiquari 


A  Chinese  pottery  tile-works  figure  of  a  boy  reclining  on  a 
rectangular  ottoman.    Entirely  covered  in  a  turquoise  glaze. 
MING  DYNASTY  :  A.D.  1368-1644 
Length  8£  inches        Height  4  inches 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


GROsvenor  2265 


A  set  of  four  Chinese  porcelain  figures  of  Taoist  Immortals  seated  on  pedestals,  brilliantly  decorated  in  Famille  Verte  enamels 

surbisque.  K'ang  Hsi  period  A.D.  1662-  1722.  Average  height  6  inches. 


Fine  Old  Chinese 
Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS  LTD 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 


70  SOUTH   AUDLEY  STREET,   LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)       Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


A  fine  Caucasian  Shirvan  rug  in  elegant  colouring  on  a  dark  blue  ground. 
FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES       ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1963 
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A.  COOK 


Telephone:  Members  oj  the  British 

WELbeck  7*44  I2_,6  St.  Christopher's  Place  ^Dealers'  Association  Ud. 


Wigmore  Street   London  Wi 


'U1 


Under  the  patronage  of 
HM  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


7.*o 


12  June  5  —7.30  pm 

13  — 27  June  11  am -7.3 
except  Sundays 
admission  5  s  season 

Grosvenor  House  Park 
London  wi 
12  27  June  i< 


Pair  of  exceptionally  rare  and  very  fine  terracotta  kneeling  figures  of  young 
noblemen  in  Taoist  garb.  Height  18  inches.  Han  dynasty,  206  B.C.  -  A. D.  220. 


Earlv  furniture  S~T\  I  *  *  o 

f  I)  1 12  Mount  Street 

£>arli 


.uropean  DdYilTlG  LONDON  W 


Chinese  and  European 

^v^xaaxxwi  LONDON  W.i 

OF   MOUNT  STREET   LTD  I 

Works  oj  Art  London 


Telephone:  G ROsvenor  2858 
Cables:  RARGRO,  London,  W.i 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,   S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone  :  Whitehall  7440 


The  Sportsmen's  Meeting 
One  of  a  set  of  Three  exceptionally  fine  Bruxelles 
'Teniers'  Tapestries,  signed  P.  V.  D.  Borcht. 
From  the  Castle  Bromwich  collection. 
Size  11  ft.  3  in.  X  8  ft.  4  in. 
Ref.  No.  51397 


Perez 

112  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD, 

LONDON  S.W.3 
also  BRISTOL  and  AMSTERDAM 


Telephone  -  KENsington  4411  (3  lines) 
Telegraphic  Address  'CARPEREZET' 


The  permanent  Exhibition  Rooms  at  112  Brompton  Road  feature 
a  large  selection  of  Antique  and  Old  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs, 
Tapestries,  Aubussons,  Savonneries  and  Needleworks. 

Wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  Broadlooms  in  exclusive  plain  colours 
are  available  at  168  Brompton  Road. 

Perez  (Contracts)  Ltd.  will  attend  to  enquiries  from  the  trade. 


E.  FAIRCLOUGH 

(E.  FAIRCLOUGH  (ARMS)  LTD.) 


Superb  example  of  JAVANESE  DEMAM  KERIS.  Blade  encrusted 
entire  length  with  fine  gold  meandering  foliage.  Silver  gilt  Hilt 
of  particularly  fine  form.  Sheath  of  Peninsular  type,  with  copper 
gilt  mounts.  Late  XVIIIth  early  XlXth  Century. 

25  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  3946 
European  and  Oriental  Arms  and  Armour  Specialists 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1963 
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Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


A  fine  George  I  octagonal  side-handle  Coffee  Pot  in  excellent  condition  and  fully  hall-marked 

by  THOMAS  PARR,  LONDON,  1717 
Height  9£  inches 

An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


Telephone:  MA  Yfair  6261  A  6262 


Three  rare  English  wine  glasses  with  colour-twist  stems  and 
two  others  enamelled  by  Beilby  of  Newcastle.  Circa  176c. 


DELOMOSNE  AND  SON  LIMITED 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE    DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON    LONDON  W.8 


TELEPHONE:    WESTERN  1804 

CABLEGRAMS:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON  W.8 


DENYS  WREY  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


45  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  BELgravia  1813/14 

Period  Furniture 

Works  of  Art 

Expert  Restoration 
of  Antiques 


An  elegant  Sheraton  rosewood 
Sofa  Table  on  end  supports  with 
arched  stretcher,  cross  banded 
with  mahogany  and  with  original 
handles.  Length  open  4  ft.  11  in., 
depth  2  ft.  3  in. 

Circa  1800 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY 
FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1963 
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LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1820 


30    ST.    JAMES'S    STREET,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  32^2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


SPECIALISTS  IN  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  CERAMICS 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  Burlington  Gardens, 
New  Bond  Street  W.l 

BERNARD  BLACK  GALLERY 

1062  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  21 

(Associate:  HUGUES  W.  NADEAU) 

FINE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OBJETS  DE  VERTU  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 
OF  THE  19th  AND  EARLY  20th  CENTURIES 
SCULPTURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
OF  ALL  PERIODS. 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  3851 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9-2171 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  works  of  art. 

#  1 

The  Connoisseur,  April,  1063 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


A  SET  OF  FOUR  GEORGE  III  SILVER-GILT  DECANTER  STANDS 

BY  WILLIAM  BURWASH  LONDON  1817 

FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY  AND  WATERFORD 


2  VIA  BRERA 


Nanni  di  Banco  (attr.) 
Martno  Sec.  XV 
Altezza:  cm.69 

ANTIQUARIATO  BRERA 

ANTIQUES 

MILAN  (ITALY) 


HENRY  SPENCER 

&  SONS  ^^ees 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.    W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.    Harry  C.  P.  Spencer,  A.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Forthcoming  Sales  of 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

At  Caunton  Manor,  Nottinghamshire 
By  order  of  the  Executors  of 
the  late  Major  S.  J.  M.  Hole,  M.C. 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  531-2 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone  25206-7 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


FINMERE  HOUSE 

FINMERE     Near  BUCKINGHAM 

Telephone  FINMERE  343 


An  extremely  rare  Hepplewhite  Commode 
in  satinwood  inlaid  with  exotic  woods 
Circa  1780 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1963 
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I  >  1 1  I  \  1    IX  W  I  j  I  H  I  j  l\    V,  \  IjIj  C  l\  1 

38  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

Tel:  WHItehall  6309 


GODFRIED  SCHALKEN  Panel  13*  x  18*  ins. 

EXHIBITION 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

Weekdays  10-6.30  April  22nd  —  June  5th  Saturdays  9.30-1 

CATALOGUES  IN  AID  OF  SUNSHINE  HOMES  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Discerning  buyers  and  sellers  appreciate  the  many  advantages  of  dealing 
with  members.  A  booklet  price  5/-  post  free  ($1  in  the  U.S.A.),  giving 
the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established  dealers  in 
antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  elected  members  of  the  Association 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7.  KENSINGTON,  4128  &  2102 
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PROTO-HITTITE  BRONZE  BULL  (end  of  third  millenium  B.C.  15  x  16  cm.) 
From  the  private  collection  of  bronzes  and  antique  jewellery  of 
the  Comte  du  Puytison,  15  rue  de  Siam,  Paris  XVI«.  TRO  53.33 

Persons  interested  can  apply  directly  to  this  address 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.l 


GROsvenor  1562 


4-20  APRIL 


Paintings  and  figurines  as  a  stage  set  for 


'L'EMBARQUEMENT  POUR  CYTHERE' 


by 


JOSEPH  OPPENHEIMER 


FRESCOES 

Dry  and  temperacho 
by 

ABEL  VALLMITJANA 


PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  19th  AND   20th  CENTURIES 


MING  -  Turquoise  glaze 
Height  20  inches  •  Length  28  inches 
One  of  a  pair 


PAPAZIAN  &  ESKENAZI 

Oriental  Art 
15  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN 


FINE  ITALIAN  NEEDLEWORK  RUG 


Pastel  shades  with  gold  thread. 
Size  6  ft.  9  in.  x  6  ft.       c.  1680 


A.  ARDITTI 


Member  of  B.A.D.A. 


i2B  BERKELEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 
Telephone  MAYfair  0885 
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extort  (&a\hf\t$  ^limifeH 


CABLES: 
CS.  LONDON 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

77  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET  •  LONDON  - W  - 8 


TE  LE  P  H  O  N  ES: 

WESTERN   2461  /91  75 


'  twelve  (10  &  2)  Sheraton 
jany  dining  chairs.  C.  1795. 


Hepplewhite  mahogany  serpentine 
sideboard.  50  inches  wide.  C.  1770. 


Century  library  high-back  armchair 
n  faded  green  leather.  C.  1795. 


18th  Century  mahogany  library  table. 
Diameter  47  inches.  C.  1780. 


Set  of  eight  (6  &  2)  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  dining  chairs.  C.  1775. 


Hepplewhite  library  tub  chair  in 
old  green  leather.  C.  1770. 


aton  satinwood  lady's  cheveret 
ped  'gillows  Lancaster'.  C.  1795. 


Sheraton  satinwood  dwarf  cabinet.  Width  26  inches, 
height  34J  inches,  depth  13  inches.  C.  1800. 


Small  late  18th  Century  mahogany  organ  in 
perfect  working  order.  Width  27  inches.  C.  1780. 


Photographs  (8      10  inches)  and  further  details  on  request 


THE  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  TOP  QUALITY  YET  MODERATELY  PRICED  18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  IN  LONDON 


V.      C.  STERNBERG 

Topestr/es,  Carpets  and  Oriental  Works  of  Art 
37  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET,  LONDON  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  1228       Cables:  Yaky,  London  W.I 


A  rare  German  frieze  tapestry 

THE  STORY  OF  TOBIAS 
circa  1700 
25  ft.  4  in.  x  2  ft.  (7.72  x  0.61  metres) 

(details  only) 


protkmgtott  (galltrp 

DISTRICT  BANK  BUILDINGS 
BROAD  STREET,  HEREFORD 

TELEPHONE  4984 


No.  2295  -  A  FAMILLE  ROSE'  DINNER  SERVICE.  COMPRISING: 
TUREEN.  COVER  AND  STAND;  TWO  SAUCE  BOATS:  ONE  STAND 
FIVE  MEAT  DISHES  IN  SIZES;  EIGHT  SOUP  PLATES: 
NINE  PLATES;  SEVEN  SIDE  PLATES;  FIVE  TEA  BOWLS; 
A  SAUCER  AND  A  BOWL  -  42  PIECES  - 
CHINESE.  CH-IEN  LUNG  PERIOD  (1736-1795) 


PERIOD  PORCELAIN  —   SCULPTURE   —  FURNITURE  —   WORKS  OF  ART 
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IAN  MacNICOL 


48  WEST  GEORGE  STREET 

GLASGOW,  C.2 

TELEPHONE:     DOUGLAS  0039 


The  First  Meeting  of  North  Berwick  Golf  Club 

by 

SIR  FRANCIS  GRANT,  P.R.A.  (1803-1878) 
Oil  on  canvas,  size  24  x  37  inches 


Exhibited:  Royal  Scottish  Academy  1833  (139);  Royal  Academy  1939  (190) 
Collections:  J.  Campbell  of  Saddel,  Baird  of  Newbyth 


The  figures  are  portraits  of  members  of  North  Berwick  Club,  Robert  Oliphant  of  Condie,  Captain  Brown  of  North  Berwick, 
Colonel  Norval.  J.  Campbell  of  Saddel,  Sir  David  Baird,  Mr.  MacDonald  of  Clanranald,  Lord  Elcho,  G.  Wauchope, 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Stewart  of  Alderston.  Portraits  of  several  of  the  sitters  appear  in  Grant's  hunting  pictures. 


EXHIBITING  AT  STAND  NUMBER  SIX  IN  THE  ADAM  ROOMS  AT  SCOTTISH   ANTIQUE  DEALERS*  FAIR,  EDINBURGH 
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The  First  Scottish  Antique  Dealers9  Fair 

Adam  Rooms,  George  Hotel,  Georgre  Street.  Edinburgh 
April  Mhl.    M:i>  3rd  10.30  a.m.  -7  p.m. 


EXHIBITORS 

Alexander  Adamson,  12  Randolph  Place,  Edinburgh  3.  Tel.  Caledonian  7310.  Stand  No.  14 

Walter  S.  Beaton,  37  Albert  Square,  Dundee.  Tel.  Dundee  25388.  Stand  No.  17 

John  Bell  of  Aberdeen,  56  Bridge  Street,  Aberdeen.  Tel.  Aberdeen  24828.  Stand  No.  9 

W.  Brown  (Booksellers)  Ltd.,  57  George  Street,  Edinburgh  2.  Tel.  Caledonian  4495. 
Stand  No.  20 

Castle  Antiques,  330  Lawnmarket,  Edinburgh  1.  Tel.  Caledonian  7615.  Stand  No.  4 

Connoisseur  Magazine,  Chestergate  House,  Victoria,  London  S.W.I.  In  the  Foyer 

Paul  Couts  Ltd.,  569  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow  C.5.  Tel.  Central  0199.  Stand  No.  2 

John  Grant  (Booksellers)  Ltd.:  31  George  IV  Bridge,  Edinburgh  1.  Tel.  Caledonian  491 1. 
Stand  No.  12 

David  Letham,  74  Thistle  Street,  Edinburgh  2.  Tel.  Caledonian  7399.  Stand  No.  11 

Thomas  Love  &  Sons,  Antiques  Dept.,  66  South  Street,  Perth.  Tel.  Perth  241 11-3  lines. 
Stand  No.  7 

Janet  G.  Lumsden,  51a  George  Street,  Edinburgh  2.  Tel.  Caledonian  291 1.  Stand  No.  19 

Ian  MacNicol,  Fine  Art  Dealers,  48  West  George  Street,  Glasgow  C.2.  Tel.  Douglas  0039. 
Stand  No.  6 

George  Neilson,  12  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh  3.  Tel.  Waverley  3417.  Stand  No.  10 
John  O.  Nelson,  84  West  Bow,  Edinburgh  1.  Tel.  Caledonian  4413  (Evenings).  Stand  No.  15 
A.  C.  Rankin,  Bookseller,  14  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh  3.  Tel.  Waverley  3705.  Stand  No.  21 
Gordon  Small,  90  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh  2.  Tel.  Caledonian  7710.  Stand  No.  8 
Whytock  &  Reid,  7  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh  2.  Tel.  Caledonian  1777/8.  Stand  No.  1 
Propert  Williams  Ltd.,  36  Victoria  Street,  Edinburgh  1.  Tel.  Caledonian  1834.  Stand  No.  16 
Wilson  &  Sharp  Ltd.,  139  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh  2.  Tel.  Caledonian  5502.  Stand  No.  18 
Wm.  Young  (Antiques)  Ltd..  1  Belmont  Street,  Aberdeen.  Tel.  Aberdeen  20759.  Stand  No.  3 


STAND 

NUMBER 

EIGHT 


on  his  stand  at  the  Scottish  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair  inGeorge Hotel,  Edinburgh,  hopes  to  show 
Scottish  Silver,  Furniture,  China  and  Glass,  a 
Barometer  bv  Russell  of  Falkirk  similar  to  one 
in  Buckingham  Palace,  15th  Century  Madonna 
and  Child,  in  stone,  an  18th  Century  Atlas  of 
America  showing  'chiefly  the  British  Colonies' 
on  forty-nine  copper  plates,  a  good  18th 
Century  Bracket  Clock  with  original  escape- 
ment, moon  work  and  chiming  pull  repeat. 


SMALL 

90  PRINCES  ST. 
EDINBURGH 


Member:  B.A.D.A. 


OSCAR  AND  PETER  JOHNSON  LIMITED 

LOWNDES  LODGE  GALLERY,  CADOGAN  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  BELgravia  6464/5 


A  Highland  Interior  1831  by  Sir  Edwin  Landscer,  R.A.  1802-1873 
Exhibited  Royal  Academy  1831.  Engraved  Royal  Gallery  of  Art,  Findcn  and  Ryall. 
Collection  W.  Wells,  Redleaf,  Kent. 

included  in  an 


EXHIBITION 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS  FROM  YORKSHIRE  HOUSES 

in  aid  of  the 

L       .        i     >t  f      <>      /i                                                                               <  Daily  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Opening  April  5  -  May  I                             Paraplegic  Sports  Endowment  rum  Smirday  10  am     12  noon 
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The  Pet  Spaniel 
by 

HENRY  WYATT,  1832 

Canvas  size:  18  X  14  inches  (46  X  36  cm.) 
Framed  size:  22£  X  19  inches  (57  X  48  cm.) 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James 


Telephone:  WHltehall  6068/9 


M.   NEWMAN  LTD 


Established  1870 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


La  riviere  CAin  au  coucher  de  soleil 
by 

H.  J.  HARPIGNIKS,  1904 

Canvas  size:  2.r>£  X  32  inches  (65  x  81  cm.) 
Framed  size:  31  J  x  38  inches  (80  X  96  cm.) 


Street,  London,  S.W.  i 


Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 


LEONARD  KNIG 

LIMITED 


Owing  to  the  expiration  of  his 
lease  of  14  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.  I ,  Leonard  Knight  will 
no  longer  have  an  open  shop  but 
will  be  available  to  help  friends  and 
clients  as  required. 


Fine  quality  English  Furniture 
is  wanted  as  before. 


New  address 

3  COLBECK  MEWS 
LONDON  S.W.7 

Tel.  FROBISHER  3989 

By  appointment  only 


HT 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

(formerly  of  12  VICTORIA  PARADE) 


.  e     i  » 


4.  ^» 


A  pair  of  unusual  Bloor  Derby  figures,  5  in.  high 

enquiries  to  private  residence 
I  III  Til  MOUNT'.  HIGHER  ERITH  ROAD 

TORQUAY  telephone  3567 


J /or/ 


//eft 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA 

1857  Queen  Victoria 

A  truly  magnificent  block 


MAFEKING 

From  a  collection  of  four  volumes 
which  contain  world  rarities 


Telephone  TEMple  Bar  2316 
Cables  'BRIDKAY  LONDON' 


n: C.2 


•k   AA.  A  A  A  A.  A.  AA.^ 
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PIETA 

Oak 

Height  17  inches 
RHENISH 
Circa  1500 


Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art 


PEEL  &  HUMPHRIS  LTD 

37   NEW   BOND    STREET    LONDON  Wl 

MAYFAIR  6240 


SPECIALIST  IN 
EUROPEAN  PERIOD  CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


CATAN 

129  AV.  DES  CHAMPS-ELYSEES 

PARIS 


PHONE  BAL  41-71 


Louis  XVI  Aubusson  carpet,  made  to  fit  the  shape 
of  a  room;  yellow  ground  with  polychrome  design. 
8  ft.  2  in.  x  9  ft.  2  in. 
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Exquisite  antique  French  enamelled  letter  charm.  A  I  Front.  B  Back 
half  open.  C  '  Back  fully  open  to  reveal  a  love  token. 
Actual  size  2-5  cm.  x  1  cm. 

CAMEO  CORNER  LTD 

26  MUSEUM  STREET    LONDON  W.CI 

MUSeum  0401  Saturday  closed  all  day 
Open  on  Thursdays  until  6-30  p.m. 


Laird 
CLOWES 
Ltd. 


A  silver  sugar 
caster  by  Charles 
Adam,  London 

1714 

9  oz.     j\  in.  high 


25 

Beauchamp  Place, 
London,  S  .W.  3. 

Knightsbridge  8476 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 


A  very  fine  set  of  FOUR 
i8th-Century  mahogany  Hepplewhite  Arm  Chairs 
covered  in  petit  point  and  gros  point  needlework 

(The  needlework  is  approximately  80  years  old) 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1963 
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SCULPTURE 

BY 


drian  galleries 


exhibition 


TURKIEWICZ 
ZULAWSKI 

etc 


<3H1 

MICHAEL  SANDLE 


construction 


5/7  porchester  place  marble  arch  london  w2  pad  9473 


Scultura  lignea  Barocca 

FRANCO  GEI 

ANTIQUES 
1  VIA  HOEPLI  (Agnello  18)  MILAN  (ITALY) 


The  Connoisseur  Directory  of  Galleries 


BROADWAY  GALLERY,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

Telephone  Broadway  3237 
GODOFREDO  ORTEGA-MUNOZ  1  lth-29th  April 

Open  daily  10 -7,  Sundays  2-7 


COURER  GALLERY      9  Dering  Street 

New  Bond  Street,  W.i      Tel.  MAY  1578 

Paintings  of  the  BARBIZON  SCHOOL  always  in  stock 

Open  1 0  till  6 


FERRERS     9  PICCADILLY  ARCADE  S.W.I 


HYDE  PARK  6948 


French  Paintings  &  Drawings  of  the  18th  &  19th  Centuries 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

18A  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Tel.  Hyde  Park  5744 

Old  Master  Paintings 


G-RABOWSKI  GALLERY 

84    SLOAN  E    AVENUE,    LONDON,    S.W.3.  KEN  IS68 

HENRYK  STAZEWSKI,  from  Poland,  until  April  6 
EWART  JOHNS  and  SUSHILA  SINGH    April  9-27 


Marlborough  Fine  Art  Limited 

39  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 
Mayfair  5161    Cables:  Bondarto 
& 

Marlborough  New  London  Gallery 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street    London  W1 


19th  &  20th  Century  Works  of  Art   Contemporary  Paintings  &  Sculpture 


QJJEENSWOOD  GALLERY  214  Archway  Rd.,  Highgate,  N.6 
Laurence  Joseph  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

10-5.30;  Thursday  10-1,  Saturday  10-7 


SARIN 

GALLERIES 

4  Cork  St.,  Bond  St. 
REGent  6186 


Specialists  in 
English  18  th  Century 
paintings  and  drawings 


Selected  paintings 
by  Old  Masters,  the  Impressionists 
and  contemporary  painters  of 
international  repute. 


TOOTH 

ESTABLISHED  1842 
31  Bruton  Street,  W.l 
GROsvenor  6741 


THE  TRYON  GALLERY  LTD 

41-2  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i   HYDE  PARK  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History  pictures 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1963 
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AUGUSTE  PEGURIER  (1856-1936) 
'L'impressioniste  inconnu' 


Dans  Ic  jar  din  des  Tournels  (1885)  Canvas  39^  x  59  inches 

April  19th  -  May  11th  1963 
THE  REID  GALLERY  23  CORK  STREET         LONDON  W.  1 


JACK 
B 

YEATS 

RETROSPECTIVE 
EXHIBITION 


APRIL 

■low 

)il  on  canvas  36  >  48 
Catalogue  No.  16 

THE  WADDI NGTON  GALLERIES 

2   CORK   STREET   LONDON  W I    REGENT  1719 
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Parcel  gilt  Silver  Tankard 

Breslau  circa  1610 
by  Mattheus  Jachmann 

only  3^  inches  high 

H.  S.  WELLBY 

1 6c  Grafton  Street,  W.i 

Tel :  Hyde  Park  1 597  Member  of  the  B.  A.D.  A.  Ltd. 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver      ■      Old  Sheffield  Plate 


SPRING  ANTIQUES  FAIR 

To  be  opened  at  2  p.m.,  May  8th  by  the  Countess  of  Rosse,  an  exhibition 
of  English  and  Continental  Antiques  all  made  prior  to  1 830.  Also  Bijouterie 
and  Carpets  prior  to  1851.  All  exhibits  are  replaced  as  sold.  The  Fair  will 
be  open  from  1 1  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  excluding  Sundays.  Admission  3/6, 
opening  day  5/-.  A  fully  licensed  bar  and  restaurant  open  all  day. 

Enquiries  to:    Josephine  Grahame-Ballin 

Antique  Dealers  (Exhibitors  and  Organisers)  Ltd. 
21  George  Street,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 
Tel:  St.  Albans  56069 

MAY  8th  -  18th 


CHELSEA  TOWN  HALL 


RALPH  COX 

S^MCO-dri         Telephone  22463 


One  of  a  pair 

of  ormolu  and  bronze 

Candelabra. 

Height  23  inches. 

English,  circa  1 8 1 0 . 

£175. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR  AND  DEALER.  The  magnifi- 
cent authoritative  volume  on  the  desirable  valuable  antique  French 
Furniture,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Packer,  chief  appraiser  of  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries,  New  York,  wholly  in  English,  with  254  wonderful 
illustrations— PARIS  FURNITURE.  MASTER  EBENISTES,  price 
£8  (S22.50)  delivered.  The  Ceramic  Book  Company,  St.  John's  Rd., 
Newport,  Mon.,  England. 

Important  jewellery,  silver  and  gold  pieces  are  sought  by  GARRARD 
the  Crown  Jewellers.  Generous  valuations  are  made  at  112  Regent 
Street,  W.I.  REG.  7020.  For  larger  quantities  of  silver  our  buyers  will 
call  upon  request. 

PAINTINGS:  Oils  &  Watercolours;  illustrated  lists  free,  delivery  and 
approval  overseas.  Please|mention  Connoisseur.  OLD  HALL  GALLERY 
LTD.,  Iden,  Rye,  Sussex,  England. 

CHRONOMETER,  DESK  AND  WRIST  WATCHES  (mostly  Ex- 
Royal  Observatory)   and  M.O.S.  STOPWATCHES.  Leaflet  from 

CHARLES  FRANK,  LTD.,  SALTMARKET,  GLASGOW.  

BEARNES'  SALEROOMS,  Warren  Road,  Torquay  (telephone  22309) 
attract  principal  Buyers  from  London,  etc.  We  are  pleased  to  advise 
West  country  owners  re  sale  of  Antiques,  Pictures,  Silver,  etc.  (Estate 

Agency  Depts. :  Torquay  22126,  Paignton  58296.)  

WESLEYANA.  Collector  desires  material  pertaining  to  John  Wesley  and 
his  family.  Busts,  paintings,  letters,  etc.  Send  description  with  photo  if 
possible  to  Choate  O'Dell,  3903  Greenway,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland, 
U.S.A.  ' 

COLLECTIONS  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS  always  wanted  and  for 
sale.  British  a  speciality.  Valuations.  Established  over  40  years.  Write, 
call  or  phone  25859.  R.  C.  Alcock,  Ltd.,  1 1  Regent  Street,  Cheltenham 

Spa. 

VALUABLE  CHINA  REPAIRED.  PORCELAIN  FIGURES  A 
SPECIALITY.  Collected,  in  London,  or  repaired  in  owner's  home. 
Susan  Noel,  Hopton  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth.  Blundeston  222. 
DINING  ROOM  SUITE.  Magnificent  carved  walnut  reproduction 
William  &  Mary.  Table,  two  sideboards,  six  superb  high  back  dining 
chairs  and  two  carvers.  Executors  sale.  Cost  £1,200,  bargain  at  £425. 
Box  No.  7244,  or  Clissold  8070.  

OBJETS  D'ART,  Manuscripts,  etc.,  carefully  photographed  in  colour 
monochrome.  Tytler,  26  Mayfair  Avenue,  Bexleyheath,  Kent.  BEX. 
9940.  

Advertiser  interested  (historically)  in  ANTIQUE  ROCKINGHAM 
CHINA  DESSERT  SERVICE  with  floral  panels  and  pierced  blue  and 
gilt  borders;  approximate  date  1820.  Would  welcome  details  from 
anyone  owning  or  knowing  of  such  service  within  the  last  20  years,  either 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  overseas.  Please  give  any  history  known  as  to 
previous  ownership,  etc.  Box  No.  1 6  l,Reynell's,  44  Chancery  Lane,W.C. 2. 
WANTED  by  Private  Collector  OLD  AMERICAN  FLAGS  (prior  to 
1870).  Write  B.  Mastai,  21  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  &  DECORATION.  The  next  ten-week  concen- 
trated courses  start  on  22nd  April. 

THE  LECTURE  COURSE,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Michael  Inchbald 
covers  all  aspects  of  period  and  modern  Interior  Design,  with  lectures  b> 
experts  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  architecture,  furniture, 
silver  and  china;  practical  sessions  and  visits  to  historic  houses  and 
designers'  studios. 

THE  DRAWING  COURSE  gives  practical  training  in  drawing  and 
designing  interior  schemes,  working  at  the  drawing  board  under  the 
supervision  of  practising  interior  designers.  Details  and  application 
forms  from  INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  10  Milner  Street 
London,  S.W.3.  Knightsbridge  4456. 

HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY:  Sanski  Gallery,  50  Tanner  Village. 
Fine  early  American  and  European  paintings,  drawings  and  sculpture 
bought,  sold,  restored. 

GEORGIAN  AND  VICTORIAN  SILVER:  Collector  forty  years  sel- 
ling  Tea  &  Coffee  Services.  Trays,  Salvers,  Kettles,  Caddies,  Writing 
Sets,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Baskets,  Vinaigrettes,  by  leading  silversmiths. 
James  Smith,  250  Herkimer  Street,  Hamilton,  Canada. 
OLD  PRINTS,  unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  Ambassador  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.I. 
Collector  wishes  dispose  of  two  18th  CENTURY  PICTURE  CLOCKS. 
Photos  supplied.  Box  No.  7245. 

Large  collections  of  old  bronze,  ormolu,  copper,  brass  and  pewter  articles 
purchased.  Abnormal  prices  paid  to  fulfil  £10,000  export  order.  Also  old 
oak  furniture  wanted.  Write  or  phone,  THE  KENNET  GALLERY, 

Newbury,  Berks.  Tel.  2974.  

Antique  brass  and  bronze  figures,  tankas,  wood  carvings,  etc.  Write  to 
MAJOR  DULA  SINGH  &  SONS,  P.B.  2556,  New  Delhi-5,  India. 
DUNNING'S  ANTIQUES  purchase  and  offer  Ship  Figureheads,  Sun- 
dials, Globes,  Scientific  Instruments,  Early  Carvings,  Rushlight  Holders, 
Sandglasses,  Door  Furniture.  58  Holywell  Hill,  ST.  ALBANS.  51065. 
SILVER.  10  -  to  £5  per  oz.  paid  for  silver  articles.  Box  No.  7243. 
DUBLIN — the  largest  and  most  varied  stock  of  antiques  in  Ireland.  City 

Antiques  Ltd.,  3  Dawson  Street.  Telephone  77960.  

Westminster  Owner  willing  to  sell  at  low  price  Dutch  Reproduction 
17th  Century  Cupboard,  Walnut  Ebony,  1  ft.  high  x  6  ft.  wide.  Box  No. 

7246.  

By  Instructions  from  the  Hutton  Children's  Trust.  PANELLING  &  FIRE- 
PLACE from  MAURETANIA  STATE  ROOM.  Carved  period  style 
fireplace  with  canopy,  marble  supports,  wrought  basket,  etc.  Carved  and 
inlaid  panelling,  swing  doors,  arches,  frames  &  moulding.  Now  in  sections 
in  store  in  Bournemouth.  Arrangements  for  inspection  and  offers  toJ 
HOUSE  &  SON,  Auctioneers,  Lansdowne  House,  Christchurch  Road, 
Bournemouth.  Tel.  26232. 


H.  TERRY-ENGELL 


H.  J.  HARPIGNIES    1888  Canvas  21  £  x  29  inches 


PAYSAGES  DE  FRANCE 

Sixth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  fine  Nineteenth  Century  French  Paintings 

Weekdays  10-6       1st  -  31st  MAY  1963       Saturdays  10  -  1 

8  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

"elephone:  TRAfalgar  2606  LONDON   SWl  Cables:  Artengel,  London  SWl 


SPRING 

EXHIBITION 

OF  FINE 

DUTCH,  FLEMISH  AND  ITALIAN 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

APRIL  25  -  MAY  3  1 

Daily  10  a.m.  —  6  p.m.  Saturdays  10  a.m.— 1  p.m. 

ALL  PAINTINGS  ARE  FOR  SALE 


LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  9349 
•  I 


SALOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL 
(1600  -  Haarlem  -  1670) 

RIVER  SCENE  WITH  A  FERRYBOAT   Signed  and  dated  1645 

Panel,  20J  x  33  inches  (52-5  x  83-8  cm.) 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.l 


HENDRIK  AVERCAMP 
(1585  -  Amsterdam  -  Kampen  -  1663) 

PLEASURE  ON  THE  ICE 

An  expansive  sheet  of  thick  steely  grey  ice,  in  which  some  of  the  figures  are  reflected,  enables  many 
townsfolk  to  engage  in  skating  and  other  winter  sport.  Some  boats,  one  of  which  lies  to  the  left  under 
the  gnarled  branches  of  a  tree,  are  held  fast  in  the  grip  of  the  ice.  In  the  distance,  on  the  far  bank,  the 
tall  blue  roof  and  spire  of  an  elegant  church  thrust  their  outlines  through  the  silvery  trees  and  further 
minute  figures  are  silhouetted  against  another  tall  building  and  a  large  windmill. 

Panel,  o£  x  15 £  inches  (23 •  5  x  38-7  cm.) 

Signed 


On  Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  i j  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.  W.i 


JACOB  VAN  RUYSDAEL 
(1625  -  Haarlem  -  1682) 

VIEW  OF  HAARLEM  FROM  THE  CLEEF  ROAD 

In  the  right  hand  corner  of  a  small  green  sunlit  meadow,  a  line  of  low  bushes  surrounding  it,  is  the 
red-tiled  roof  and  pale  russet  and  blue  coloured  brickwork  of  a  house,  a  tall  leafy  tree  outside  its 
door.  It  is  suddenly  illuminated  in  sunlight  which  has  burst  through  a  mass  of  exquisite  grcv  and 
white  clouds.  Behind  it  the  red  roof  of  another  house  is  seen  in  a  clump  of  trees.  On  the  top  of  a  low 
bracken-covered  mound  in  the  foreground  a  man  is  seated  tending  sheep  which  are  grazing  in  the 
meadow.  Further  along,  in  a  pocket  of  the  mound,  some  stooks  of  corn  arc  resting.  In  the  middle 
distance  is  a  line  of  tall,  dark  green  trees,  beyond  them  a  church  nestles  in  a  silvery  wood,  a  windmill 
stands  beside  the  blue  waters  of  a  river,  and,  on  the  distant  blue  horizon,  can  be  seen  a  tall  tower. 

Canvas,  16  X  16  inches  (40*6  X  40-6  cm.) 

Provenance: 

Collections:  John  Pemberton  Heywood,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield. 

J.  P.  Heywood,  Esq.,  of  Morris  Green,  Liverpool,  1877. 
Lieut-Colonel  A.  Heywood-Lonsdalc,  M.C. 

Exhibited: 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  1959  -  1962. 
Literature: 

Hofstcde  dc  Groot,  Vol.  IV,  No.  79,  i,  page  30. 
'Sunny  and  carefully  painted.' 

Sale:  Amsterdam,  July  25th,  1771,  No.  22. 


On  Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  i3  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


FRANCESCO  GUARDI  (1712  -  Venice  -  1793) 

Canvas  size  iaj  x  2o£  inches  (3 1  •  1  x  51-4  cm.) 


Provenance:  Collections:  Colonel  E.J.  S.  Ward,  M.V.O.,  M.C.  Sir  John  Ward. 

Recorded  in  Catalogue  of  pictures  of  the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Ward,  published  in  1927,  No.  44,  page  63. 


JACOB  VAN  RUYSDAEL. 
(1625  -  Haarlem  -  1682) 

HILLY  LANDSCAPE  WITH  A  TORRENT 

In  the  shadow  of  a  sunlit,  forested  mountain  lie  several  rustic  buildings  which  stand  in  a  wood 
composed  of  beautifully  grouped  tall  trees,  with  gaunt  mauve-blue  trunks.  The  light  brown 
brickwork,  set  in  half-timbering,  of  the  cottage  at  the  left  is  caught  by  a  sun  which  shines  down  from 
an  azure  blue  sky  through  breaks  in  a  beautifully  composed  mass  of  white  clouds.  In  the  foreground 
to  the  left  a  man  and  a  woman  stand  on  a  wooden  bridge  and  are  looking  down  into  a  racing  torrent 
to  where  the  cold  blue  waters  of  two  mountain  streams  meet  and  cascade  over  the  rocks. 

Canvas,  30  x  36  inches  (76-3  x  91-4  cm.) 

Signed 

Provenance: 

Collection :  Quentin  Crewe,  Esq., 

Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.G.,  P.C. 

Exhibited: 

British  Institution,  1841,  No.  73. 
Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
Treasures  from  Midland  Homes,  1938,  No.  92. 

Literature: 

J.  Smith.  Catalogue  Raisonne,  Supplement,  1842,  p.  697,  No.  47,  'a  carefully  wrought  work'. 


# 


Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOliTSLR  C.ALLLRY,  ij  Duke  Shirt.  St.  J.w.cs's,  S.W.i 


SANO  DI  PIETRO 
(1406  -  Sienna  -  1481) 

THE  VIRGIN 

Against  a  golden  background  on  which  is  an  elaborate  halo,  the  Virgin,  her  head  inclined  to  her 
right,  is  wearing  a  simple  mantle  of  a  deep  rich  blue.  It  is  edged  with  gold  thread  of  an  elaborate 
pattern  and  on  her  right  breast  is  a  gold  star.  The  mantle,  which  is  lined  with  green,  encloses  her 
face  and  is  further  edged  by  a  narrow  strip  of  white  gathered  muslin.  The  undergarment  is  of  deep 
pink,  the  sleeves  and  collar  of  which  are  also  heightened  with  gold  thread.  Her  right  hand  is 
delicately  poised  and  is  extended  to  the  collar  of  the  undergarment  where  she  has  gathered  her 
mantle.  The  left  hand  is  slightly  raised  in  blessing. 

Panel,  15J  x  12^  inches  (38- 8  x  31  -7  cm.) 

Provenance:  Collection:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.C.,  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex. 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  tj  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


JACOB  GRIMMER 
(1526  -  Antwerp  -  1589) 

VIEW  OF  A  SEAPORT 

In  the  centre  foreground  of  a  small  fishing  port,  its  quayside  and  buildings  bathed  in  warm  summer 
sunlight,  fishermen  are  displaying  the  catch  in  their  nets  which  hang  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
anchored  in  mid  stream.  Another  fishing  boat  is  anchored  close  astern  on  the  green  waters  and 
turther  boats  are  moored  to  the  small  quayside  at  the  left  where  there  is  a  group  of  mediaeval 
fortified  buildings.  One  ot  these,  in  the  left  foreground,  has  tall  grey  turrets  and  brown  pointed 
spires.  Through  the  arched  main  gate  a  peasant  is  earning  a  basket  of  fish  on  his  back,  another  is 
earning  a  similar  load  and  is  approaching  the  gate.  He  is  being  greeted  bv  a  beggar  seated  on  the 
ground  nearby.  In  the  middle  distance,  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  fortified  building  stands  on  top  of  a 
high  cliff,  below  which  cluster  a  number  ot  simple  buildings.  On  the  river  in  the  distance,  its  blue 
waters  winding  their  way  peacefully  to  the  sea,  are  yachts,  their  sails  caught  in  the  wind  and  lit  up  by 
the  sunlight  shining  from  a  blue  skv  which  is  tinged  with  pink. 


Circular  panel  9!  inches  (25  cm.) 


BENEDETTO  da  FIESOLE 


(13&5  -  Vicchio  -  1448) 

ST.  CATHERINE  OF  ALEXANDRIA  AND  HER  COMPANIONS 

In  the  centre  of  a  gorgeously  composed  group  of  Saints  stands  St.  Agnes,  a  lamb  at  her  teet.  She  is 
attired  in  a  long  garment  of  a  deep,  rich  blue,  on  which  are  emblazoned  gold  fleurs-de-lis,  which 
she  is  wearing  over  a  crimson  undergarment.  Her  right  hand  holds  a  book  and  with  her  left  she  has 
gathered  folds  of  her  dress  and  is  holding  a  palm.  Her  gaze  is  directed  to  her  left  and  her  golden  hair 
is  held  in  place  by  a  simple  white  head-dress.  She  is  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  other  Saints.  These 
include,  from  the  left:  St.  Catherine,  in  a  long  red  cloak  with  a  blue  and  green  undergarment,  her 
hair  held  by  a  delicate  gold  crown;  St.  Lucy,  holding  a  short  staff  on  which  are  the  eyes  emblematical 
of  her  martyrdom ;  St.  Agatha,  her  face  and  head  enclosed  by  the  loose  folds  of  her  white  head 
mantle;  and  St.  Margaret  holding  her  staff  and  attired  in  a  long  light  mauve  dress  with  a  gold- 
coloured  undergarment. 

Painted  on  parchment  size  6  x  6  inches  (15-3  x  15-3  cm.) 

Benedetto  da  Fiesole,  brother  of  Fra  Angelico  and  Superior  of  the  Convent  of  San  Domenico  at 
Fiesole  in  1407  and  Illuminator  of  the  Missals  ot  S.  Marc,  Florence. 


Exhibition  Italian  Art.  Reg.  No.  65. 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  ij  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


JAN  BRUEGHEL  I  (DE  VELOURS) 
(1568  -  Brussels  -  Antwerp  -  1625) 

THE  STREAM 

From  the  centre  foreground  the  silent  blue  waters  of  a  small  stream  twist  and  turn,  under  three 
rustic  bridges  into  the  distance.  On  both  banks  in  the  foreground  are  stumps  of  low,  leafy  trees.  To 
the  left  tall,  feathery  trees  enclose  a  small  hamlet  composed  of  simple,  country  dwellings  with 
thatched  roofs  divided  by  a  glade  bathed  in  a  sunlight  which  also  strikes  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
trees. 

Copper  panel,  5  x  6}  inches  (12-7  x  16-7  cm.) 


JAN  BRUEGHEL  I  (DE  VELOURS) 
(1568  -  Brussels  -  Antwerp  -  1625) 

HARBOUR  SCEXE 

On  a  wide  stone  quayside  many  colourfully  dressed  seamen  and  townsfolk  arc  occupied  in  dis- 
charging cargoes  from  several  masted  barges  and  discussing  the  merits  of  the  recently  landed  goods. 
One  seaman  is  carrying  a  basket  of  fish  on  his  back,  others  are  rolling  barrels  along  the  quay.  Moored 
off  shore  on  the  right  and  at  anchor  in  the  water  of  slightly  choppy  dark  green  sea  arc  two  fine 
merchant  vessels  with  colourful  pennants  fluttering  from  their  top  masts.  To  the  left,  at  the  far  end 
of  the  quay  and  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  waterside  buildings,  arc  the  grey  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  ruined 
castle  the  lines  of  which  arc  brought  into  sharp  outline  by  a  range  of  blue  mountains  and  cloud  on 
the  horizon. 

Copper  panel,  5  x  6\  inches  (12-7  x  16*7  cm.) 


ALL  PAINTINGS  ARE  FOR  SALE 

LEONARD  KOETSER  EXHIBITION,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  J.mies's,  S.W.I 


JACOPO  ROBUSTI  called  TINTORETTO 
(15 1 8  -  Venice  -  1594) 

THE  LAMEST  A  TIOX 

Closely  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  deep  red  and  blue  dress,  in  which  there  are  splashes  of  white  and 
brown,  Man-  kneels  in  lamentation  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  has  gathered  her  garment  to  her 
face  and  her  eyes  arc  directed  to  the  ground.  Her  golden  hair  is  held  by  a  white  headdress,  the  folds 
of  which  fall  to  her  left  shoulder.  To  the  left,  and  behind  to  the  right,  are  the  grim  expressionless 

faces  of  two  soldiers. 

Canvas,  16  x  12  inches(40-6  x  30-5  cm.) 

Provenance: 

Collection :  The  Dowager  Countess  of  Sandwich. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  The  Cottage,  Hinchingbrooke,  Huntingdon. 

Exhibited: 

London,  The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1934. 


On  Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  ij  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


JAN  BRUEGHEL  II 
(1601  -  Anvcrs  -  1678) 


1 1  'INTER  LANDSCAPE  S  UMMER  LANDSCAPE 

Copper  panel,  I  of  x  14  \  inches  (27-5  x  36-2001.)  Copper  panel,  iof  x  14^  inches  (27- 5  x  36-20111.) 

A  PAIR 

It  is  rare  and  unusual  to  find  a  pair  of  Summer  and  Winter  Landscapes  bvjan  Brueghel  which  are 
identical  in  view.  The  city  of  Antwerp  is  in  the  background. 


JAN  VAN  KESSEL 
(1626  -  Anvers  -  1679) 

STUDY  OF  BUTTERFLIES,  INSECTS,  ETC. 

Horizontally  across  the  centre  foreground  lies  the  long  green  stalk  of  a  perfectly  painted  piece  of 
vetch,  its  rich,  curved  pink  blooms  glistening  in  the  bright  light.  Grouped  round  it  arc  various 
species  of  highly  coloured  insects,  butterflies  and  moths,  in  red,  white,  black,  and  differing  shades  of 
brown,  including  Red  Admiral  and  Large  White  specimens.  All  rest  on  a  pale  grey  background. 

Panel,  5*  x  7I  inches  (14  x  20  cm.),  one  of  a  set  of  four 


Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


POR TRAIT  OF  REMBRANDT'S  SISTER       FRENCH  GOBELINS  TAPESTRY 

Antique  Gobelins  Tapestry,  24!  x  i8|  inches  (63 -2  x  46-7  cm.) 

By 

PIERRE  FRANCOIS  COZETTE 
(1714  -  Paris  -  1801) 


For  further  information,  prices  and  particulars  about  any  of  these  paintings 
Please  enquire  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 


PORTRAIT  OF  REMBRANDT   FRENCH  GOBELINS  TAPESTRY    Signed  and  dated  Cozettc  1779 

Tapestry,  24!  x  1 8|  inches  (63  •  2  x  46*7  cm.) 


Literature:    Maurice  Fenaillc,  'Les  Tapisseries  de  Gobelins',  Book  IV,  page  349. 

Collection:    Marquise  dc  Marigny,  February,  1782. 

Mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Cozette  to  the  Comtc  d'Angivillcr  of  15th  May,  1780,  'The  two  heads 
by  Rembrandt  have  been  now  acquired  by  the  Due  dc  Marigny'. 

In  a  letter  of  1780  from  Cozette  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Cozette  writes:  'I  am  so  happy  with  the 
two  portraits  by  Rembrandt  I  made,  and  which  you  loaned  me'. 

These  tapestries  arc  copied  from  two  Rembrandt  portraits  of  the  painter  and  his  sister  at  Petworth 
(see  Bode  'Complete  Works  of  Rembrandt'  plates  60  and  61,  Collection:  Duke  of  Orleans). 
Collection:  Earl  of  Leconficld,  Petworth. 

These  tapestries  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Donald  King  (Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Textiles  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  for  information  supplied  concerning  these  tapestries. 


PRIDES  ./  LONDON  l™ 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Tel:  BELgravia  3080 


A  Regency  set  of  6  chairs 

of  simulated  rosewood  with 
• 

satinwood  inlay, the  caned 
seats  with  loose  squabs 
covered  in  pale  green  cord 
velvet. 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 


Pair  of  rare  Chelsea  Red  Anchor  period  (marked) 
Candlesticks  with  reclining  goats  at   the  base. 
Circa  1755.  9  inches  high. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61   WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welber.k  8664 


Corsham  Court 

(Lord  Methuen,  R.A.)  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

The  State  Rooms  are  open  to  ths 
public  on  Sun.,  Wed.  and  Thurs.,  May 
-  Oct.:  and  on  every  Day  (except 
Mondays)  Mid-July  -  Mid-Sept. 
Elizabethan  Manor;  Georgian  State 
Rooms.  Famous  collection  Old  Mas- 
ters including  Vandyck's  'Betrayal' 
and  XVIIIth  century  furniture. 


COIN  &  MEDAL  SPECIALISTS 

Collections  and  rare  pieces  wanted 
Catalogue  of  English  Coins  l4/9d  including  postage 

A  list  of  catalogues  and  other  publications  on  request 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 

65  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.I   Telephone:  LANgham  3677 


PARAMOUNT  GRILL 

has  the  choice  of  the  finest  steaks  in 
the  world,  cooked,  garnished  and  served 
to  perfection.  The  Paramount  Grill  is 
proud  to  have  originated  a  new  idea  in 
eating — emulated  but  not  equalled. 
The  Paramount  Grill  is  the  venue  of 
the  connoisseur  and  as  always  offers 
only  the  best. 

When  in  London  make  sure  of  the 

PARAMOUNT  GRILL 

14-15  Irving  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
London  IV.  C.  2    Tel.  WHItehall  0744 


The  Connoisseur,  April,  1963 
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fwm  GARRARD 


George  IV  Ewers 

One  of  a  pair  of  antique  silver  gilt  ewers  made  by 
Edward  Farrell  in  1824.  The  ewers  are  23  inches 
high,  chased  with  classical  equestrian  combats  and 
with  three  Coats  of  Arms  of  France. 
Fn>m  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Christie's 
1827;  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Christie's 
1904.  The  fact  that  these  pieces  bear  the  Arms  of 
France  suggest  they  were  intended  as  a  gift  to 
Charles  10th  on  his  Coronation  at  Rheims,  May 
29th  1825,  Dut  f°r  some  reason,  were  never 
presented.  They  are  part  of  the  wide  range  of 
antique  silver  that  is  always  to  be  found  at  Garrard. 


Detail  of  Ewer  handle 


For  the  finest  antique  silver,  make  sure  you  visit  Garrard 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 


112    REGENT    STREET    W1     •    REGENT  TO 
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A  PAIR  of  bronze  sconces 
Padua,  i 6th  century 
Height  2  i  inches 

ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

ANTIQUES 


14  VIA  BAGUTTA 


MILAN  (ITALY; 


G.  N.  DAWNAY 

(Fine  Arts) 

Specialist  in  the 
Finest  and  Rarest  in 
English  and  Welsh  Ceramics 


108  Penylan  Road,  CARDIFF 

Telephone:  Cardiff  36888 


Private  residence 
By  appointment 


Antique  and 
modern  objets 
d'ait 


12  SOUTH 
JOHN  STREET 
LIVERPOOL  2 
CENTRAL  1696 


GALE RIE  INTERNATIONALE 

D'ART   CONTEMPORAIN  1 

253,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE    Tel:  Opera  32.29    PARIS,  1" 

RUGGERI 

paintings 

First  exhibition  in  Paris 

April 

same  management: 

CENTRE 

D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

BRUXELLES,  V 

208,  AV.  F.  ROOSEVELT 
Tel:  72.09.79 

In  the  front  line  of  contemporary  art                                ZURICH,  1 
ARTISTS  OF  FAME  AND  PROMISE                 NUSCHELERSTRASSE  31 
Precolumbian  and  Primitive  Arts                            Tel:  25  17  48 

The  Connoisseur,  April,  1963 
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ANTIQUE  IRISH  SILVER 


George  II  Water  Ewer,  by  Bartholomew  Mosse. 
Dublin  1737-8.  Weight  37  ounces.  Height  8  inches. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  answer  your  enquiries  and  to  give  you  details  of  the  Silver 


the  Collection  of 


LOUIS  WINE  E^ 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Established  1840 


Tel:  Dublin  73865 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

!  Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

i            Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

*  : 

A  Pair  of  superb  Louis  XV  ormolu  rococo 
Candlesticks,  with  original  mellowed 
gilding,  in  the  manner  of  J.  A.  Meissonier 
(c.  1693-1750).  Height  11  inches 


Hal  O'Nians 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

6  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Telephone:  Whitehall  9392 


FINE  FURNITURE     CARPETS     PAINTINGS      WORKS  OF  ART 


HOWARD 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 
DAVIES  STREET         BERKELEY  SQUARE        LONDON  W.l 


HAROLD  FINLINSON 

The  Old  Mansion  House  ■  Truro  •  Cornwall 

for  ANTIQUE  MAPS  of 

the  Provinces,  Counties,  etc.,  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
Large  stocks  always  available.  Selections  sent  on  approval. 


A  finely  figured  Sheraton  mahogany  bowfront  chest.  An  elegant  Sheraton  mahogany  sofa  table  faded  to  an  attractive  mellow 

Width  2  ft.  9  in.  Height  3  ft.  Circa  1800.  colour.  Crossbanded  with  rosewood.  Width  5  ft.  fully  opened.  Depth 

2  ft.  5  in.  Circa  1790. 

FINE  FURNITURE     ■     PORCELAIN     •     SILVER     •     GLASS     •  PAINTINGS 

51  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 

AUSTRALIA 

■■■■■Mini  mi  ttmiiiimiiiiiiiiii  1  ■iiiiujitiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitii  iiiiiii  iitiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiEiiiiiiiitit  iitiiiimiii  ■ittiiiiiiiiitiiiifiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiii 
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Louis  XV  Rouge  Marble  Cliimneypiece 

of  fine  quality 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  5  ft.  2 

TOTAL  HEIGHT  3  ft.  7 

OPENING  WIDTH  4  ft.  0 

OPENING  HEIGHT  3  ft.  0 


T.    CROWTHER    &  SON 

(T.   CROWTHER    &    SON  LTD) 

282    NORTH    E  N  D    ROAD,    FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  note:  We  dose  1.0  p.m.  Saturdays 


/MIDLAND 

/antique 

DEALERS  i 
FAIR  I 


TUESDAY  23rd  APRIL 


to 


SATURDAY  27th  APRIL 

11  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  DAILY 


PATRON: 
Rt.  Hon.  LORD  LEIGH,  t.d. 


AT 


SOLIHULL  CIVIC  HALL 

WARWICKSHIRE 

Official  opening  on  Tuesday,  23rd  April  at  12  noon 

by 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD 


All  exhibits  are  for  sale 
Articles  sold  are  replaced  daily 


Admission 

including  Handbook:  3/6 


t  yyyyyy  yy^yy-yyiyy^  yy  sy-yy-  yy  yy>  u&*&i  vy  jy.  yy  yy'jy>  <^y>  yy,  yy,  yy  yy.  yy^yy,  yy  yy  yy  yy  yy  yy  yy  yy^yy  yy^  y 


London  1789,  by  Hester  Bateman 
Weight  21  oz.  Height  75  inches 


ON  APPLICATION  WE  SHALL  BE  PLEASED  TO  SEND 
PARTICULARS   OF   THIS  EXCELLENT  SILVER  TEA 
POT,  AND  OF  COURSE  WE  BUY  ALL  KINDS  OF 
DANISH  ANTIQUES 


BR0STE 

10-8  OVERGADEN  O.  VANDET 
COPENHAGEN  K.  DENMARK 

Y.yy*4y*&*Or*4yK0*4y*^^ 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


6y    ^fiovet-  Syy^teef.  ^o/is/o// 
Hyde  Park  47 1  I 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
promptly,  safely  and  economically. 
Write  for  brochure  C  104. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the   world.   Storage  facilities  at 
London,  Liverpool,   Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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GALERIE 
MARTIN- CAILLE 

32,  RUE  DE  LABORDE 

PARIS  8C 

TELEPHONE:  LAB  67.24 


MODERN  and  CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTERS 


PAUL  GUIGOU  1834-1871 
Street  in  Bonnieux  (Vaucluse)  France 
Oil  on  canvas  15  X  11]  inches 
Signed  and  dated  1869 


MAXIMILIEN  LUCE  1858-1941 
Landscape  at  St.  Tropez 
Oil  on  canvas  25 J  X  364  inches 
Signed  and  dated  1904 


Exclusive  Sale  of  the  Works  of  leading  Artists  of  the 

New  figurative  School: 

BERGEROT         DEJARDIN  PRIKING 


LXXVII 


This  beautiful  portrait  of  Miss  Jemima  Yorke  was  painted  by  george  romney  in  1783.  It  was  commissioner 
by  her  father  The  Hon.  John  Yorke  and  executed  in  the  sitter's  twentieth  year.  Canvas  size  29^  by  24^  inches 
This  painting  was  recently  purchased  by  an  important  American  foundation  from  the  Newhouse  Gallerie: 

(15  East  57th  Street,  New  York). 
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Early  Georgian  Silver 


spot  george  i  London  1716  by  J.  Edwards.  Weight:  26.40 oz.  Height:  91  inches 
OT  george  ii  London  1728  by  Pere  Pilleau.  Weight:  13.20oz. 

=*ed  sugar  bowl  george  ii  with  the  rare  Guernsey  Hall-mark.  Maker's  mark  G.  H.  crowned 
1 1690-1730.  Weight:  7.50  oz.  cream  jug  george  ii  London  1728  by  J.  Gibbons.  Weight:  2.70  oz. 

?EY  &  CO.  LTD.  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1.  Telephone:  HYDe  Park  6767 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  and 
Jewellers 


Fine  eighteenth  century  Irish  nine-light  chandelier 
of  extremely  good  colour,  with  notch-cut 
'snake'  arms  and  spires, 
hung  with  pear-shaped  drops  in  swags. 

Wired  for  electric  light.  $'6"  deep,  3 '6"  across. 


The  General  Trading  Company 
144  Sloane  Street  Sloane  Square 
London  SW1  Sloane  0411 
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Fine  kneehole  table  veneered  with  tortoiseshell 
and  inlaid  with  brass  in  the  manner  of  Andre 
Charles  Boulle.  Louis  XIV  period.  Circa  1680- 
1700.  Width  3  ft.  9  in.  Depth  2  ft.  3  in.  Height 
2  ft.  7  in. 

Fine  clock  with  movement  by  Hanet  of  Paris 
veneered  with  tortoiseshell  and  inlaid  with  brass 
having  superb  ormolu  enrichments.  Louis  XIV. 
Circa  1680.  Height  3  ft.  \\  in.  Width  1  ft.  7  in. 


TREVOR 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

TREVOR-ANTIQUES  OF  BRIGHTON 
15  SHIP  STREET,  BRIGHTON  1,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  BRIGHTON  26712 
Cables  &  Telegrams:  TREMAR,  BRIGHTON 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


Pair  of  Candlesticks,  1698 
Richd.  syngin 

Promenade 


Pair  of  Taper  Sticks,  1756 
John  cafe 


Tankard,  1708 
Nathaniel  lock 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  22821 


Louis  XVI  Bergere,  white  painted  frame,  c.  1780;  Louis  XVI  marble  and  brass 
Guiridon,  c.  17 So,  21  inches  diameter  x  27  inches  high;  Bust  of  Voltaire, 
terracotta,  French,  18th  Century,  9  inches  high;  Bouillotte  Lamp,  brass,  French, 
18th  Century,  26  inches  high. 

RICHARD  \.  HARE 

927  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
UNIVERSITY  1-6910 


SCHOMAN 


trie 


Jbainiinds 


63  East  57th  St  NEW  YORK  PL  5-3020 
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I 


Mela 

STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


EMIL  NOLDE 


Sommerwolken  (1913) 


C.  T.  LOO  &  C 

ANCIENT  CHINESE  ART 
48  Rue  de  Courcelles 

PARIS 


7) 


Parke-Bernet 

GALLERIES  •  Inc 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  21 

Public  Auctions 

SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  •  PAINTINGS  •  PRINTS 
SCULPTURES  •  TAPESTRIES  •  RUGS  •  CLASSICAL 
AND  ORIENTAL  ART  •  JEWELLERY  •  RARE  BOOKS 
MSS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

Monthly  Bulletin  Mailed  Free  on  Request 


One  of  Our  Ten  Spacious  Exhibition  Rooms 

For  Terms  (which  are  negotiable)  and  Conditions 
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JEAN  ANTOINE  WATTEAU 


An  Italian  Landscape 
13  A  X  20  inches 


Authenticated:  J.  Mathey 
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As  Andre  Simon  writes  in  his  introduction,  this  anthology 
'will  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  appreciate  good  writing 
as  well  as  good  fare  and  good  wine'.  25s. 
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pierre  matisse  gallery 
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TRADITION  IN  SCHWEPPSHIRE 


2.  LOVE  OF  GARDENING 

The  average  man  of  Schvveppshire  is  proud 
of  its  beauty,  but  it  is  not  very  Schweppian 
to  say  so.  Nature  is  not  to  be  stared  at;  it  must 
beclimbed,  ridden  acrossor  played  golf  over. 

Flowers  are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but 
then  garden  flowers  are  not  really  nature, 
particularly  if  garden  space  is  short.  Old 
baby  grands,  not  too  moist,  make  a  suitable 
setting  for  a  small  range  of  cactus  taken 
from  the  Arizona  desert.  The  top  of  the 
bicycle  shed  may  be  the  perfect  place 
for  Sedum  corrugatum  (we  recommend 
"Blushing  Bride")  and  Mr.  0.  0.  Keeting, 
pointsman  at  Schwepping  Undercote,  has 
shown  that  wonders  can  be  done  with  a 
bulb  garden  placed  in  contrasting  parallels 
between  sidings  Number  Two  and  Number 
Three.  Though  the  corms  of  "Dame  Edith" 
suffered  winter  withdrawal,  by  the  simple 
device  of  planting  a  pork  chop  under  the 


roots  of  "Nefertiti",  amazing  display  and 
fragrance  were  achieved. 

When  not  making  a  carnation  look  like 
a  dahlia  and  vice  versa,  the  real  gardener 
knows  that  his  real  job  is  to  get  down  on 
his  hands  and  weed  with  a  broken  dinner 
knife,  though  he  may  prefer  to  use  the 
tubular  steel  "Eesi-to-neel"  or  McGoo's 
"Scroo-em-out".  But  he  will  never  be  with- 
out a  rain  gauge,  a  compost  for  encourag- 
ing compost  heaps,  or  a  humidometer. 
Even  the  occasional  wild  flower  is  allow- 
able, so  long  as  it  is  made  absolutely  clear 
that  it  is  meant  to  be  where  it  is  though 
not  of  course  where  it  isn't. 

To  make  fertile  the  frigidaire  and  repro- 
duce Nile  delta  conditions  for  the  plants 
climbing  up  the  mantel  over  the  fireplace 
—that  is  the  instinct,  and  it  is  a  good  one. 
It  finds  perfect  expression  in  Schweppshire. 

Written  by  Stephen  Potter;  designed  by  George  Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE     LASTS    THE     WHOLE     DRINK  THROUGH 
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The  MAGAZINE  of 

Elegant  Living! 


Town  &  Country  looks  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  croupiers  at  Monte 
Carlo,  flower  girls  at  royal  weddings, 
ambassadors  at  formal  receptions  and 
sunbathers  on  a  tropical  isle. 

Town  &  Country  shows  you  what 
they  are  wearing  in  the  International 
Set,  what  they  are  doing  this  season, 
where  they  are  going  and  what 
they  are  thinking  about. 

There's  a  wonderful  world  of  luxury, 
fashions,  and  travel  waiting  for  you 
in  America's  most  beautiful  magazine. 
Why  not  subscribe  now  and  save? 
Simply  fill  in  the  order  form,  and 
mail  it  today  to  take  advantage  of  the 
subscription  offer  of  your  choice. 
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The  Javanese  Dancing  Girl 

by  JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT  1 856-1 925 

canvas  68  x  31^  inches 

Collections:    Miss  Sargent;  Governor  Alvin  T.  Fuller,  Boston 
Exhibitions:    New    England   Art  Club,   London    1891.   Sargent  Loan 
Exhibition,  Boston  1899 

Recorded:      Hon.  E.  Charteris,  ]ohn  Singer  Sargent,  1927,  page  284 
William  How  Downes,  ].  S.  Sargent,  1925,  page  1 55 

38   EAST   57th  STREET 
NEW   YORK   22,  N.Y. 

TEL  .  PLAZA  5-1445 


Carved  bench  with  animal  figure.  A  work  by  the  Polish  sculptor 
W.  TROJAN  (Professor  at  the  Kenar  School,  Zakopane,  Poland). 
Black  oak.  Height  14  in.,  width  16  in.,  length  36  in.    Price  %joo. 


5  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Polish  Craft  &  Art  Center 


Contemporary  Paintings,  Wood  Carvings, 
Rugs,  Wrought  Iron,  Ceramics 


THE  CONTEMPORARIES 


representing. 


HAROLD  ALTMAN 
RICHARD  ANUSZKIEWICZ 
JEAN  ATLAN 
FERNANDO  BOTERO 
JOSE  DE  CREEFT 
AGENORE  FABBRI 
EDWARD  GIOBBI 
LORRIE  GOULET 
EMILIO  GRECO 
PHILIPPE  HIQUILY 
RICARDO  MARTINEZ 
ROY  MOYER 

ROBERT-LOUIS  NICOIDSKI 
ENRICO  PONTREMOLI 
OMAR  RAYO 
CAROL  SUMMERS 
PETER  TAKAL 


992  Madison  Avenue 


New  York  21 
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SHOWCASE 

ART  GALLERY  inc. 

41  East  59th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Tel.  Plaza  5-5370 


Organ  Clock    (12  melodies) 

Movement  signed  j.  a.  cave 

Bronze  Dore,  attributed  to  thomire 

Portrait  medallion,  enamel, 
attributed  to  boilly 

Designed  for  presentation  to 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  the  citizens  of  Lyon 

in  recognition  of  his  Egyptian  campaign 

Total  height  83  inches 
Width  at  base  32|  inches 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON  NEW  YORK  PARIS 

34  St.  James's  Street  14  East  £7th  Street  8^  bis  rue  du  Faubourg 

S.W.i  N.Y.22  St.  Honore  8e 


Vernay 

Member  of  New  York  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association 

124  East  55th  St.,  New  York  22  .  PLaza  3-8060 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


SILVER 


A  BRISTOL  GLASS  'FOX  HUNT' 
consisting  of  Huntsmen,  Hounds,  Terrier  and  Fox, 
all  in  natural  colors,  mounted  on  a  green  stand 
with  trees  and  gate.  Circa  1820. 
Height  5 1  in.    Depth  8  in.    Width  27  in. 


PORCELAIN 


PAINTINGS 


GLASS 
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The  Last  Supper 

South  German,  circa  1625-35 

Lindenwood,  in  excellent  condition 

Dimensions:  Height  58  in.;  width  52  in.;  depth  at  base  10  in. 

Note:  A  monumental,  virtually  in-the-round  sculptural  group  of  such  quality  and  scale  in  this  period  of  German  art  is  truly 
exceptional.  In  the  interlude  between  Renaissance  and  Baroque  in  German  art,  with  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Zurns, 
the  totality  of  production  was  of  extremely  poor  caliber.  Our  piece  is  probably  the  work  of  the  Master,  Hans  Waldburger, 
and  in  the  faces  of  the  figures  one  sees  what  art  historians  call  the  'Greco-stil'  in  German  art. 

EDWARD  R.  LUBIN,  inc. 

Masterpieces  of  Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Art 
17  EAST  64th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  21,  NEW  YORK 


Mid-I8th  Century  Irish  Wake  Table  in  beautifully  faded  mahogany; 
six  feet  s'ix  inches  long;  opens  to  four  feet  six  inches  wide. 


MflfTimER  GALLERIES  Inc. 


51  East  57th  Street 


New  York  22 


Cable  address: 
Hammergall,  N.Y. 


N.Y. 

Telephone: 
Plaza  8-0410 


MERRYVALE 


Antiques  and  Gardens 


Open  Monday  through  Friday  9  to  5.30  Tel.  JOrdan  7-0615 

3640    BUCHANAN    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO    23,  CALIFORNIA 


TWO  PAIRS  OF  FINE  OLD  SHEFFIELD  CANDLESTICKS  FROM  OUR  SILVER  VAULT 


(Left)  Pair  of  Candlesticks.  Height  12  inches.  Origin:  Sheffield,  England 
Maker:  Thomas  Law.  Circa  1765.  (Illustrated  in  Bradbury's,  p.  220) 


(Right)  Pair  of  Candlesticks.  Height  12J  inches.  Origin:  Sheffield,  England 
Maker:  J.  Winter  &  Co.  Circa  1778 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE     SILVER     CHINA     FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT  ETC. 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 
on  the  main  road  (U.S. 60)  between  Louisville  and  Lexington 


Telephone: 
(Area  Code  502) 
ME.  3-4382 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


i  s  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  N.Y. 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING       SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •       RENAISSANCE       •       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 

21,  N.Y. 
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TRIBUTE 

TO  THE 

BRITISH 

ANTIQUE 

DEALER 

(39) 


Lihh  month  The  Connoisseur  illustrates  an  important  work  of  art  which  a  British  antique 
dealer  has  sola1  or  loaned  to  a  museum  or  public  institution  at  home  or  abroad. 


These  two  striking  portraits  by  Wright  of  Derby,  the  identity  of  the  subjects 
being  not  known— except  that  they  have  always  been  together — arc  painted 
in  the  artist's  more  solid  and  brilliant  style.  She  wears  a  wonderful  rich 
violet  dress  and  he  a  dark  blue  coat  which  bears  indications  of  a  chevron  on 
the  sleeve.  This,  with  his  tanned  face,  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a 
ship's  captain  out  of  Liverpool.  The  fact  that  his  wife  employs  her  needle 
upon  a  seemingly  endless  task  could  support  this  theory. 

Both  these  subjects  have  been  supplied  by  the  Sabin  Galleries,  4  Cork 
Street,  London,  W.i,  to  the  Paine  Art  Center  and  Arboretum,  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin  (Director:  Richard  N.  Gregg),  where  currently,  until  May  5,  is 
running  an  exhibition  of  Old  Master  Paintings  from  the  Morris  I.  Kaplan 
Collection.  The  introduction  to  the  catalogue  has  been  written  by  John 
Maxon,  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
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Belton  House 

The  Lincolnshire  home  of  Lord  Brownlow 


GEOFFREY  BEARD 


TH  E  traveller  who  likes  to  leave  the  pulsating  stretches  of  the 
Great  North  Road  could  do  worse  when  leaving  Grantham 
than  in  setting  the  nose  of  his  car  towards  the  three  towers  of 
Lincoln.  Within  two  miles  he  will  see  to  his  right  the  rolling 
stretches  of  parkland  and  the  clumps  of  stately  trees  which  form 
the  setting  in  which  the  great  house  of  Belton  stands.  The  wrought 
iron  gates1  bearing  the  arms  of  Viscount  Tyrconncl  reveal 
through  their  filigree  tracery  a  view  of  the  south  front  of  the 
house,  lying  over  a  mile  away  at  the  end  of  a  noble  avenue  of  elm 
trees.  Here,  even  to  the  casual  eye,  is  proportion  and  symmetry 
belonging  to  the  age  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 


The  late  seventeenth  century  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
period  which  saw  the  creation  of  superb  interior  decorations  in 
such  houses  as  Chatsworth,  Dyrham,  Burghley,  Drayton,  Pet- 
worth  and  Belton.  Grinling  Gibbons,  Jonathan  Maine  and  Ed- 
ward Pearce  were  hard  at  wood-carving;  Vcrrio  and  Laguerre 
were  embellishing  almost  every  ceiling  of  note,  and  the  skilled 
decorative  smith,  Jean  Tijou  was  creating  lavish  patterns  in 
wrought  iron.  George  London,  Henry  Wise  and  Stephen  Switzer 
were  transforming  wilderness  into  ordered  parterre  and  long 
vistas  of  fountains  and  canals:  and  Leonard  Knyff  and  Johannes 
Kip  busied  themselves  with  their  perspective  engravings  and 


(Above)  Belton  House  from  the  south  east.  Built  for  Sir  John  Brownlow  between  1684  and 
1688  by  William  Stanton. 

(Colour  plate,  left)  The  Blue  Room,  a  setting  which  typifies  the  magnificence  of  the  late  leven- 
teenth  century. 


The  Red  Drawing  Room.  The  gilt  Empire  chairs  rest  on  an  Aubusson  carpet,  and  over  the  fireplace  hang  paintings  of  A  White  Horse  by  Van  Dyck  and 
The  Market  Place  at  Padua  by  Canaletto. 


elevations.  John  Vanderbank  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  long- 
established  tapestry  manufacturers  and  soon  his  exciting  and 
colourful  Soho  chinoiseries  were  hanging  over  sombre  wains- 
coting. Dufresnoy  and  Francis  Lapierre  stretched  their  damasks 
and  velvets  over  skilfully  wrought  wood  and  worked  on  such 
great  state  beds  as  that  at  Belton.  Edward  Goudge  was  the  leading 
plasterer,  and  John  Wilkes  provided  delicately  wrought  locks 
with  elaborate  mechanisms.  All  over  England  the  craftsmen 
travelled  and  it  is  necessary  in  suggesting  the  name  of  one  who 
came  to  Belton — the  family  documents  and  the  Brownlow  bank 
account2  for  the  late  seventeenth  century  proving  of  little  use  in 
this  respect — to  pursue  for  a  moment  the  fortunes  of  a  Warwick- 
shire house,  remodelled  in  the  years  which  saw  Belton  building. 
At  Castle  Bromwich,3  William  Winde  the  architect,  as  at  Hamp- 
stead  Marshall,  was  in  charge  of  a  talented  team.  He  had  been 
asked  in  1685  by  his  cousin,  Lady  Mary  Bridgeman,  to  take 
charge  of  a  remodelling  of  the  interior  of  the  house  that  she,  and 
her  husband,  Sir  John  Bridgeman  were  undertaking.  I  found 
some  eighty  letters  and  four  drawings  that  document  this  work 
and  assist  with  details  of  other  work  by  Winde. 

Interesting  as  these  letters  are,  it  is  Winde's  connection  with  the 
decorative  plasterer  Edward  Goudge  and  their  suspected  presence 


at  Belton  House  that  give  them  added  importance.  Writing  to 
Lady  Bridgeman  on  8th  February,  1689-90,  Winde  says:  'Mr. 
Goudge  will  undoughtedly  have  a  goode  deall  of  worke  for  hee 
is  now  looked  on  as  ye  beste  master  in  England  in  his  profession 
as  his  worke  att  Combe,  Hampsted  and  Sr.  John  Brownlowes 
will  evidence  .  .  .'  The  Belton  ceilings  in  Sir  John's  house  bear 
every  stylistic  mark  of  Goudge's  authorship  and  Winde's  state- 
ment would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Goudge  was  there. 

Belton  was  erected  therefore,  perhaps  under  Winde's  super- 
vision (the  surmise  is  too  attractive  to  reject)  by  the  sculptor  and 
contractor,  William  Stanton  in  the  years  1684-88.  Sir  John 
Brownlow's  bank  account  survives  for  the  years  to  1686,  but  it 
is  of  no  interest  in  documenting  the  master-mind  behind  the 
design  or  in  supporting  the  attribution  of  the  fme  wood-carving 
and  other  decorative  features.  Within  the  muniment  room  are 
two  account  books  which  in  their  faithful  but  somewhat  boring 
way  record  the  mechanics  of  construction — so  many  thousand 
bricks,  so  many  hauliers  and  so  on — and  provide  for  us  but  two 
or  three  useful  things. 

Firstly  we  know  from  the  Winde  letters  that  Castle  Bromwich 
was  surveyed  for  him  by  the  master  carpenter,  Jonathan  Wilcox, 
who  worked  extensively  in  the  City  of  London  under  Wren  and 
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(Right)  The  West  front  of  Belton  House,  seen  from  the  archway  leading  to  the  Courtyard. 


The  Saloon.  The  Aubusson  carpet  was  made  especially  for  this  room,  which  also  contains  some  fine  examples  of 
wood  carving ;  to  the  right  of  the  door  are  portraits,  by  John  Riley,  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Brownlow,  and  the  ceiling 
is  by  Edward  Goudge;  of  the  silver,  the  wine  cooler  is  55  in.  long,  and  weighs  1450  oz. 


The  Chapel  Drawing  Room.  The  Chinoiserie  tapestries  are  by  John  Vanderbank  and  hang  against  panelling  painted 
in  dark  green  and  red  'marbling'. 


2l6 


(Above)  The  Little  Marble  Hall. 


others,  at  Dyrham,  and  for  Winde  at  Combe  Abbey,  Castle 
Bromwich,  and  perhaps  even  at  Belton?  The  Belton  account 
book  'An  Account  of  the  Building  beginning  Anno  Do  1684  to 
October  6th  1686'  lists  'To  Mr.  Wilcocks  his  Bill.  .£52.15.0'  It 
records  that  on  23rd  March,  1684-5  there  was  given  'the  Mason 
to  drink  att  Laying  the  first  Ston  on  the  new  house  00.05.00'. 
This,  and  the  second  account  book,  shows  that  a  fair  amount  of 
stone  (contrary  to  the  oft-repeated  assumption  of  Ancastcr)  came 
from  Kctton,  the  famous  quarries  which  provided  material  for 
Burghley  House,  Bclton's  famous  neighbour  to  the  south,  for 
Audley  End,  and  for  much  that  is  Cambridge.4  Deals  for  floors 
came  via  Boston  and  the  carcass  of  the  house  slowly  took  shape. 
Mr.  John  Harris  has  suggested  (see  note  1)  that  Belton  can  be 
compared  with  Denham  Place,  Buckinghamshire,  the  house 
Stanton  erected  1689-94.  The  original  doorway  at  Belton,  now 
built  up  as  a  niche  to  the  front  of  the  forecourt,  compares  with 
the  Denham  one',  and  Denham's  Dutch  affinities  can  perhaps  be 
traced  back  to  Stanton's  association  with  William  Winde,  an 
architect  born  in  Holland  of  English  parents,  as  well  as  the  en- 
gravings of  such  palaces  at  Het  Loo  and  Breda.  We  must  also 
remember  that  Stanton  erected  the  monument  to  'old'  Sir  John, 
and  Lady  Brownlow  in  1679  in  Belton  Church. 

It  is  however  the  interior  of  Belton  which,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  documentation,  must  tell  the  reader  of  the  splendours  of 
this  house.  If  the  art-historian  will  not  allow  all  the  wood-carving 
to  be  by  Grinling  Gibbons — mainly  through  the  superior  quality 


of  some  parts  above  others,  and  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  Rupert 
Gunnis,  of  a  bill  for  wood-carving  by  an  obscure  Edmund  Car- 
penter,5 there  is  much  to  admire.  Goudge's  plasterwork  is  seen  at 
its  best  in  the  ceiling  of  the  staircase  well  and  in  the  chapel.  The 
payments  to  Carpenter  include  one  of  ^26  'for  a  very  rich 
chimney-piece  in  the  withdrawing  roome  at  the  great  parlor, 
done  with  a  varietie  offish  and  shells  with  birds,  fouliagc,  fruit 
and  flowers;'  ^25  for  'one  rich  chimneypiece  with  birds,  fruit 
and  flowers  in  the  withdrawing  roome  in  ye  little  parlor;'  and 
-jC  18  for  'one  chimneypiece  in  the  great  parlor  with  fruit  and 
flowers'.  Perhaps  Carpenter  was  also  the  author  of  the  baldacchino 
type  altar  in  the  chapel  which  simulates  marble  but  which  is  of 
wood?  The  Belton  carvings  were  for  the  most  part  skilfully 
repaired  by  W.  G.  Rogers  (1792-  after  1867)  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  Belton,  and  some  of  its  furniture,  belong  to  the  time 
of  William  III  who  was  entertained  here  in  1695,  and  from  an 
inventory  of  the  furniture  made  in  1688  it  is  still  possible  to 
establish  certain  pieces  which  have  been  there  over  the  intervening 
years. 

In  1776  James  Wyatt  took  away  a  cupola  and  balustrade  from 
the  roof,  raised  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing  room  and  opened  the 
southern  entrance  front.  The  cupola  and  dormers  were  replaced 


(Below)  The  Tapestry  Room.  The  portrait  of  Eleanor,  Viscountess 
Tyrconnel  is  by  John  Closterman,  and  the  fine  plaster  ceiling  by  Edward 
Goudge;  the  tapestries  depict  Diogenes  visited  by  Alexander,  and  Plato 
with  his  disciples. 
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The  Queen's  Room.  The  pine  panelling  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  chimneypiece  and  the  furniture  were  installed  for  the  visit  of 
Queen  Adelaide. 


early  in  the  present  century.  The  main  entrance  from  the  Park 
leads  into  the  Marble  Hall,  with  its  two  fireplaces,  its  relics  of 
Sir  John  Cust,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  1761-1770, 
and  its  wood-carvings  of  fishes  and  shells. 

The  Tapestry  Room  at  Belton  poses  a  slight  mystery.  It  has 
long  been  held  that  the  tapestries  came  from  a  factory  at  nearby 
Stamford,  but  as  long  ago  as  1930  H.  C.  Marillier  noted6  that 
'a  legend  has  grown  up  in  certain  quarters  that  there  was  a 
factory  manned  by  emigrant  weavers  at  Stamford.  Some  tapes- 
tries sold  from  Wrotham  were  alleged  to  be  of  Stamford  manu- 
facture, and  an  undoubted  Vanderbank  set  at  Burghley  is  credited 
to  the  local  works.  It  can  only  be  said  that  no  evidence  is  forth- 
coming of  their  existence  and  the  town  records  are  silent  on  the 
subject.  It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  such  a  legend  without 
any  foundation  for  it  at  all,  and  it  may  be  that  Vanderbank  him- 
self had  an  office  or  branch  there  while  the  work  for  Burghley 
was  in  progress'.  Ignoring  the  niceties  of  research  it  is  true  that 


the  Chapel  Drawing  Room  at  Belton  does  contain  two  fine 
chinoiserie  tapestries  by  Vanderbank,  signed  'J.  Vandrebanc 
Fecit'  and  are  on  a  light  ground  instead  of  the  more  customary 
black  or  dark  blue. 

It  is  in  the  Saloon  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  that  one  sees 
doorcases  reminiscent  of  those  Winde  created  at  Castle  Brom- 
wich.  The  Goudge  ceiling,  and  fine  wood-carving  framing 
portraits  of  Sir  John's  fourth  and  fifth  daughters,  the  Duchess  of 
Ancaster  and  Margaret  Brownlow,  makes  this  a  memorable 
room.  The  very  large  Aubusson  carpet  was  specially  woven,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  two  fireplaces  are  silver-gilt  sconces  bearing 
the  Royal  cypher  of  William  and  Mary. 

Dominating  the  Blue  Room  is  the  magnificent  bed,  some 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  together  with  the  day  bed,  armchair,  and 
six  small  chairs  is  the  epitome  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  The 
outstanding  item  in  this  room  however  is  the  splendid  walnut 
bureau-cabinet.  There  is  panelling  of  this  period  in  the  Queen's 
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The  Chapel.  The  altar-piece  is  painted  to  represent  coloured  marble,  and  the  painting  is  by  Francesco 
Fiorentino;  the  silver  includes  some  examples  from  the  Restoration  period. 


Room  and  the  bed,  chimneypiece  and  furniture  were  specially 
installed  for  the  visit  of  Queen  Adelaide.  The  24-piece  silver-gilt 
toilet  service  was  the  property  of  John,  Earl  of  Bridge  water. 

Fortune  ever  smiled  on  Sir  John  Brownlow  except  in  the  one 
matter  of  his  only  son — he  had  five  daughters — dying  when  two 
months  old.  His  epitaph  declares  that  'he  was  the  great  ornament 
of  his  Country  in  his  Publick  capacity'  and  praises  him  for  'his 
noble  House  wch  he  Built  from  yc  ground',  and  which,  as  with 
many  visitors  in  the  past,  we  are  still  privileged  to  sec. 

Belton  House  is  open  to  the  public  from  April  to  October.  I  am 
indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  to  the  Lord  Brownlow;  Mr. 
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Askew ,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  of  the  Estate  staff;  Photography:  A. 
F.  Kersting,  F.R.P.S. 


1  Probably  by  John  Warren,  who  provided  gates  for  Denham  Place,  Bucks., 
erected  by  William  Stanton.  For  the  reasoning  see  John  Harris  'The  Building  of 
Denham  Place'  in  Records  of  Bucks.  Vol.  XVI.  Pt.  3.  1957-8.  p.  196. 

2  At  Hoare's  and  Child's  Bank  for  various  dates.  I  have  examined  it  without  finding 
any  information  of  architectural  interest. 

3  Country  Life.  May  9,  1952,  for  Castle  Bromwich  and  details  of  the  Winde  letters. 

4  For  details  of  a  similar  nature  sec  Alec  Clifton-Taylor,  The  Pattern  of  English 
Building,  1962. 

5  First  noted  by  Rupert  Gunnis,  Dictionary  oj 'British  Sculptors,  1660-1851, 1953.  p. 82. 

6  H.  C.  Marillier.  English  Tapestries  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1930,  p.  xx. 


A  hitherto  unpublished  photograph  of  Fantin-Latour 
taken  by  Madame  Fantin  in  his  studio  two  years  before 
his  death. 


Fantin-Latour 

in  the  maturity  of  his  art 

WILLIAM  GAUNT 


AN  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the  flower  painting  of 
Fantin-Latour,  illustrated  on  the  facing  page,  and  recently 
in  the  London  market,  shows  all  the  mature  craftsmanship  he 
continued  to  apply  in  his  later  years  to  the  genre  he  had  made  so 
much  his  own.  Its  simplicity  of  composition  is  of  the  kind  which 
gives  an  abiding  satisfaction,  though  a  simplicity  arrived  at  by  a 
very  subtle  balance  of  proportion  and  placing,  colour  and  tone. 
The  light  grey  background  (as  clear  now  as  when  first  put  on)  and 
its  transparent  shadow  make  a  foil  for  the  roses,  which  concen- 
trates their  brilliance.  Fantin's  aim  of 'getting  to  the  heart  of  the 
rose'  could  hardly^  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  handling 


which  gives  such  delicate  nuances  of  cream  and  lemon  to  the 
white  petals  and  a  further  nicety  of  variation  in  the  more  pro- 
nounced orange  colour  of  the  fallen  flower.  The  richness  of  the 
red  roses,  in  contrast,  is  like  that  of  an  old  wine.  So  excellent  is  the 
technique  that  the  picture  might  have  been  painted  yesterday, 
and  its  quality  is  fittingly  enhanced  by  a  Louis  XIV  frame  which 
is  in  itself  a  work  of  art. 

The  picture  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was  painted  in  1890 
when  the  artist  was  54  and  was  originally  acquired  from  him  by 
Mrs.  Edwards  the  widow  of  his  English  patron,  Edwin  Edwards, 
the  legal  luminary  and  amateur  artist  who,  in  his  retirement,  when 
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Fantin-Latour.  Roses  dans  un  verrv,  oil  on  canvas,  39  35  cm.,  signed  and  dated  '90'  in  red  in  the  right-hand  bottom  corner.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  (close  friends  of  the  artist,  who  represented  him  in  England),  passing  from  them  to  Ferdinand  Dreyfus,  and,  in  recent  months, 
through  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed  of  41  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i,  to  Mr.  Desmond  Robinson.  Bibliography:  No.  1410  in  Madame  Fantin's  cata- 
logue. Exhibitions :  Exposition  Retrospective  de  l'Oeuvre  dc  Fantin-Latour ;  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  1906  (No.  82). 
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A  further  unpublished  photograph,  showing  Dr.  Schol- 
dcrer  as  a  young  man  in  Fantin's  studio  surrounded  by 
the  artist's  characteristic  decor.  Dr.  Scholderer,  who  was 
in  Fantin's  close  circle,  is  one  of  the  leading  living 
authorities  on  early  printed  books. 


he  devoted  himself  to  painting,  had  done  so  much  to  introduce 
Fantin's  work  to  connoisseurs  in  England.  After  Edwin  Edwards's 
death  in  1879,  his  widow  remained  the  close  friend  of  Fantin  and 
his  wife  and  continued  to  take  an  undiminished  interest  in  his 
work,  as  in  this  instance.  From  her  the  flowerpiccc  passed  to  the 
French  collector,  Ferdinand  Dreyfus.  It  is  No.  14 10  in  Madame 
Fantin-Latour's  catalogue  of  her  husband's  work  and  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  retrospective  exhibition  of  Fantin's  oeuvre  at  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  in  1906. 

It  may  be  noted  that  his  celebrated  portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwards,  originally  in  the  Salon  of  1875,  had  again  been  exhibi- 
ted, the  year  before  this  flowerpiece  was  executed,  in  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  of  French  Art  of  1889,  together  with  such  other 
previous  achievements  as  his  Hommage  a  Delacroix  and  his  portrait 
of  Edouard  Manet.  They  arc  a  reminder  of  the  varied  character 
and  employment  of  his  talents,  increasingly  notable  in  his  later 
years.  Portraits  and  imaginative  subjects  in  pastel  and  lithography 
were  his  contribution  to  the  Salon  of  1 890. 

A  photograph  of  subsequent  date,  which  it  is  possible  to  repro- 
duce here  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Victor  Scholderer,  for  many 
years  Deputy-Keeper  in  the  Department  of  Printed  Books  of  the 
British  Museum  (it  has  never  previously  been  published)  shows 
Fantin  in  a  corner  of  his  studio  in  Paris  with  two  of  the  imaginative 
compositions  which  are  a  distinct  phase  of  his  later  work.  This 
valuable  photographic  document  which  so  vividly  brings  before 
the  eyes  the  somewhat  Slavonic  features  and  the  small  thick-set 


figure  of  the  painter,  was  taken  by  Madame  Fantin-Latour 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Dr.  Scholderer's  father,  Otto  Schold- 
erer, an  artist  who  came  originally  from  Frankfurt,  was  one  of 
the  painters  and  writers  whom  Fantin  grouped  around  Manet 
(others  being  Monet,  Renoir,  Astruc,  Zola,  Maitre  and  Bazille)  in 
the  famous  'Un  Atelier  aux  Batignolles'  (1870),  now  in  thejeu  dc 
Paume  gallery.  Dr.  Scholderer  himself,  a  distinguished  living 
authority  on  early  printed  books,  born  in  1880,  is  a  remaining 
link  with  the  painter  whom  he  knew  and  whose  paintings  he 
first  admired  as  a  young  man.  Another  photograph  of  unusual 
interest  shows  him  in  Fantin's  studio,  at  8  rue  des  Beaux  Arts, 
which  the  painter  occupied  throughout  his  mature  career,  with 
intriguing  glimpses  of  the  decor  behind  him,  a  characteristic 
flowerpiece  on  the  wall  and  a  bowl  of  chrysanthemums — a 
'Fantin-Latour'  in  posse — awaiting  the  artist's  attention. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Fantin  in  his  maturity  was  so  much 
taken  up  by  his  imaginative  ambitions  and  his  desire  to  interpret 
music  in  fanciful  figure  compositions  that  his  art  as  a  flower 
painter  became  of  minor  account.  The  'Roses  in  a  Vase'  of  1890 
would  in  itself  go  far  to  disprove  such  a  generalisation  and  may 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  masterpieces.  It  is  not  only  a  fine 
example  of  the  specialised  genre  of  flower  painting,  but  contains 
the  mysterious  beauty  with  which  it  is  possible  for  a  great  artist 
to  invest  a  simple  subject  without  recourse  to  any  external  or 
associated  interest,  a  magic  which  ultimately  it  is  impossible  to 
define  in  words. 
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John  Hodson 
and  some 
cabinet- 
makers at 
Blair  Castle 


the  home  of 
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I.  John  Hodson's  bill-head  and  account  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
dated  1738.  Note  the  japanned  cabinet  on  stand  which  appears  to 
denote  that  Hodson  specialised  in  this  medium. 


the  Duke  of  Atholl 


ANTHONY  COLERIDGE 


IT  could  not  be  considered  a  sweeping  statement  to  say  that 
John  Hodson,  'upholder  and  cabinet-maker',  is,  to  date,  a 
relatively  minor  figure  in  the  hierarchy  of  eighteenth-century 
English  cabinet-makers.  Sir  Ambrose  Heal1  gives  him  a  brief 
mention  in  which  he  refers  to  'a  tripod  table,  a  fine  carved  and 
painted  side-table  and  a  wine  cooler  made  for  the  Duke  of  Atholl 
at  Blair  Castle  in  1738',  and  also  to  a  bill,  dated  1744,  which  is 
receipted  by  P.  Smagget  'for  Hodson  and  Self.  Unfortunately,  no 
details  are  given  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  latter  account  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  Hodson's  partner,  or  perhaps  he  was  only 
his  book-keeper,  was  named  Peter  Smagge,  not  Smagget.2 

From  his  billheads,  which  remained  unaltered  from  1 73  2  to  1 74 1 a 
(No.  1),  we  know  that  his  premises  were  at  'Hodson's  Looking 
Glass  and  Cabinet  Warehouse  in  Frith  Street,  Soho',  and  that  he 
had  'ready  made  great  variety  of  all  sorts  of  furniture  in  the 
neatest  and  most  fashionable  manner,  by  choice  and  experiene'd 


workmen  employ'd  in  his  own  house.  By  which  means  customers 
may  the  better  depend  on  the  goodness  of  the  materials  and  dura- 
tion of  the  work;  there  are  also  many  well  contriv'd  machines 
for  weak  and  sickly  people,  all  performed  at  moderate  prizes,  and 
in  the  utmost  perfection.  N.B.  Coach,  chair  and  sash  glasses  are 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  prizes'. 

The  above  self-commendation,  which  is  typical  of  others  of  the 
same  period,  contains  three  interesting  points.  First  is  the  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  'choice  and  experiene'd  workmen'  are 
'employ'd  in  his  own  house'.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  work  was  often  contracted  out  to 
journeymen,  who  carried  out  these  commissions  in  their  homes, 
or  the  journeymen,  in  their  turn,  sold  pieces  that  they  had  de- 
signed and  made  to  the  established  and  fashionable  cabinet- 
makers, who  included  it  as  their  own  stock  in  their  shops.  In 
such  cases  it  was  obviously  difficult  to  maintain  a  steady,  overall 
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2.  (Above  and  right)  The  succeeding  pages  of  Hodson's 
account  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  Notice  the  description  of 
the  '2  Union  Suits  Compleat'  (F). 
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3.  (Below)  One  of  a  pair  of  dumbwaiters  made  by 
William  Masters  (note  7)  in  1753  for  ^4. 4. 0.  which  are  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  Blair  Castle. 


standard  of  craftsmanship,  and  Hodson  was  thus  proud  of  the  fact 
that  everything  sold  from  his  shop  had  been  made  in  his  own 
workshops  by  his  own  craftsmen. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is  the  reference  to  'many  well 
contriv'd  machines  for  weak  and  sickly  people'.  These  machines 
were  probably  some  early  form  of  invalid's  chair:  and  the 
present  writer  has  seen  such  a  chair  in  a  house  in  Southern  Ire- 
land which,  although  of  a  slightly  later  date,  must  have  been  in 
much  the  same  tradition  to  those  that  Hodson  was  advertising.  It 
was  a  mahogany  ladderback  chair,  datable  to  the  1750's,  with 
wheels,  a  footrest  and  adjustable  seat. 

Thirdly,  it  is  interesting  that  he  advertised  the  sale  of  'coach, 
chair  and  sash  glasses  at  the  very  lowest  prizes'.  Plate  glass,  al- 
though not  as  expensive  as  mirror  glass,  was  extremely  costly  at 
this  period  and  its  making  was  also  a  specialised  trade.  It  would  be 
rewarding  to  know  whether  Hodson  in  fact  employed  expert 
glaziers  on  his  staff  or  whether  he  'farmed-out'  this  aspect  of  his 
business.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  workmen  were 
'employ'd  in  his  own  house',  that  he  was  advertising  for  work  of 
this  nature,  and  that  his  premises  were  known  as  'Hodson's 
Looking  Glass  and  Cabinet  Warehouse',  it  is  probable  that  he 
employed  a  full  staff  of  such  experts. 

Heal  also  lists  a  'Robert  Hodson'  as  having  had  premises  in 
Frith  Street,  Soho,  in  1723,  according  to  the  records  of  one  of  the 
insurance  companies.  Whether  he  was  John's  father,  brother,  or 
was  in  any  way  related  to  him  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it 
would  indeed  have  been  a  coincidence  if  two  cabinet-makers  of 
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4.  This  wine-cooler  can  probably  be  related  to  the  one  described  by  Hodson 
as  'a  neat  mahogany  cistern  .  .  .  ,£4. 15.  0.' 


the  same  name  had  both  owned  premises  in  the  same  street  within 
a  period  of  three  years  without  being  related;  for,  according  to 
Heal,  John  Hodson  opened  his  business  at  'Hodson's  Looking 
Glass .  .  .'  as  early  as  1727. 

Although  we  know  nothing  of  John  Hodson's  private  life,  the 
preservation  of  several  of  his  accounts  tells  us  a  certain  amount 
about  his  business  life.  The  first  of  these  accounts,  which  are 
dealt  with  in  detail  below,  is  dated  1730  and  is  to  Mr.  Robert 
Packer.  The  second  is  to  Mr.  Stannix  and  is  dated  1732;  the  third 
to  Lord  Monson,  dated  1735;  the  fourth  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
dated  1738;  and  the  last  is  another  to  Lord  Monson,  dated  1741. 
He  must  have  been  a  fashionable  cabinet-maker  to  be  able  to 
name  the  Duke  of  Atholl  and  Lord  Monson  amongst  his  clients. 
He  was  probably  in  partnership  with  Peter  Smagge  who  receipted 
the  firm's  accounts  'for  Hodson  and  Self,  and,  as  can  be  seen  from 
their  billhead  (No.  1),  the  furniture  that  they  were  selling  was, 
naturally  enough,  typical  of  the  1730's.  A  japanned  cabinet  on 
stand  centres  the  seven  pieces  that  arc  depicted  and,  as  will  become 
apparent  later  in  this  article,  he  appears  to  have  specialised  in 
japanning'. 

The  earliest  of  these  accounts  is  that  sent  by  Hodson's  firm  to 
Robert  Packer4  who  was  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Shellingford  and 
who  had  married  a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Winch- 
combe,  the  last  male  descendant  of 'Jack  of  Newbury'.  It  is  dated 
1730  and  is  for  'packing  a  walnut  corner  cupboard,  for  packing  a 
table  on  a  pillar  and  claw,  and  a  dressing  glass'.  Packer  also  bought 
two  brass  branches  and  a  'back' — almost  certainly  referring  to  a 
two  branch  wall  bracket — and  had  two  others  lacquered.  He  must 
have  been  a  difficult  man  to  please,  since  one  entry  reads  'to  new 
drawing  the  sconces — 3/6d.'  The  packaging  of  the  furniture  sug- 
gests that  it  was  being  sent  a  fair  distance,  perhaps  to  Shellingford 
Manor  House. 

The  second  account5  for  1732  is  to  a  'Mr.  Stannix'  and  it  was 
honoured  on  12th  December,  1733.  Thus  Hodson  had  to  wait 
about  eighteen  months  for  this  bill,  which  totalled  £4.  12.  o.,  to 
be  settled  (many  of  his  contemporaries  were  kept  waiting  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  this).  The  account,  which  is  of  interest, 
is  quoted  in  full : 

'1732  £ 

Apl.  4  To  a  round  mahogany  table  on  an  astregal 
foot  1  7 

May  18  To  taking  the  brass  work  off  an  India 
Jappan  box  new  lacquering  .  .  .  putting  it  on  again 
making  a  new  lock  .  .  .  and  haspe  to  ditto  cleaning 
varnishing  and  speckling  the  box  making  a  new 
japann'd  frame  to  ditto  2  15 

June  22  To  mending  and  new  venneering  a  walnut- 
tree  writing  table  with  2  flapps  to  turn  in  on  a  pillar 
and  claw  and  cleaning  and  pollishing  ditto  o  10' 

It  appears  from  the  entry  of  18th  May  that  he  had  stripped  'an 


5.  A  similar  cistern  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Hotspur 
Ltd.  (cf.  No.  4). 
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6.  Another  cistern  which  was  also  once  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Hotspur 
Ltd.  (cf.  Nos.  4  and  5). 


7.  A  white  marble  cistern  supplied  by  Thomas  Carter  for  Blair  Castle  and 
for  which  he  charged  £35.  4.  2.  in  1740. 


India  Jappan  box' — or  Oriental  lacquered  table  cabinet — of  its 
lacquer,  made  a  new  lock  and  hinges  for  it  and  then  re-japanned 
and  'speckled',  or  decorated  it,  probably  with  gold  decoration. 
He  had  then  mounted  the  refurbished  cabinet  on  a  'new  jap- 
pan'd  frame'.  He  had  thus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  turned  a 
Chinese,  or  perhaps  Japanese,  table-cabinet  into  an  English 
japanned  cabinet  on  stand.  It  is  also  interesting  to  see  that,  at  this 
date,  he  was  not  above  re-veneering  and  polishing  a  walnut 
writing-table — the  repair  of  furniture  being  very  much  a  part  of 
the  cabinet-maker's  day-to-day  trade  as  can  be  seen  from  Chip- 
pendale's account  for  work  that  he  carried  out  at  Paxton  House, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,8  in  1774,  the  first  entry  in  which  reads  'to 
repairing  a  mahogany  tambour  much  broke'. 

Hodson  and  Smagge  sent  at  least  two  accounts  to  Lord  Monson, 
and  extracts  from  these,  dated  1735  and  1741,  are  as  follows: 

'r735  £ 
May  17  To  a  neat  walnutt  settea  stuft  back  and 
seat  coverd  with  needlework  and  backt  with  green 
cheany  and  lacet  3  5 

June  16  To  2  mahogcncy  dumb  waiters  on  brass 
castors  3  3 

To  2  mahogency  night  tables  with  sliders  2  10 

1741 

Octr.  24  To  a  neat  mahogony  dumwaiter  with  3 

tops  on  castors         m  1  8' 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  pair  of  dumbwaiters  cost  ^3.  3.  o.  in 
1735  and  that  a  single  one  cost  only  jCi.  8.  o.  in  1741.  However,  in 
1 739,  a  dumbwaiter  cost  even  less ;  for  in  Hodson's  account  to  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  (No.  2),  we  read:  'to  a  neat  mahogony  dumwaiter 
with  3  tops  on  castors,  £1.  1.  o.'  One  which  could  be  related  to 
this  description  is  in  a  room  at  Blair  Castle  and  a  pair  of  them 
(No.  3),  still  remain  in  the  State  Dining  Room.  The  latter  were 
made  by  William  Masters7  in  1753  and  were  invoiced  as  '2 
mahogany  dumbwaiters,  the  bottom  boards  30",  ^4.  4.  o." 

Hodson's  account  (Nos.  1  and  2)  to  the  2nd  Duke  of  Atholl. 
who  succeeded  in  1724,  is  however  of  the  most  importance  as 
some  of  the  furniture,  which  is  mentioned  in  it,  is  still  in  the 
Casde.  It  covers  a  period  from  January,  1738,  to  May,  1739.  Its 
total,  of  ^150.  1.  1.,  was  honoured  in  August,  1740.  It  is  again 
receipted  by  P.  Smagge  'for  Hodson  and  Self.  The  first  entry  is 
for  '2  rosewood  standishes8  with  ink  and  sand  bottles  .  .  .  10/-'. 
The  use  of  rosewood  is  rare  at  this  early  date.  The  Duke  must 
have  been  a  good  client  of  Hodson's  as  the  second  entry  reads 
'to  a  neat  mahogany  .  .  .  desk  with  good  locks  and  brass  work, 
lent  Mr.  Murray'.  The  following  entries  are  also  worth  quoting 
although  the  pieces  are  no  longer  in  the  Castle : 

'To  2  neat  walnut  elbow  chairs  stuft  backs  and 
seats  cover'd  with  black  Spanish  leather  and  stud- 
ded with  brass  nails  415 
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To  a  large  wainscott  press  with  folding  doors  on  a 

chest  of  drawers  7  15 

To  a  mahogany  dining  table  in  2  parts  one  with  2 

flaps  the  other  with  one  do.  4  4 

To  10  neat  mahogany  chairs  with  top-rails  on  the 

backs  carv'd  knees  and  stuf't  seats  in  canvas  23  0 

To  a  square  mahogany  dressing  table  with  a  drawer 

in  front  1  5 

To  a  dressing  glass  in  a  walnut  frame  14 

To  4  large  globe  lanthorns  with  painted  brackett 

irons  to  do.  and  fixing  on  staircase.  8  8 

To  a  neat  mahogany  slab  frame  with  a  scrowl  on 

the  knees  and  feet  2  5 

To  a  large  wainscott  bedstead  with  turn'd  pillars  on 

castors  fine  sacking  bottom  a  sett  of  wainscott  laths     2  8' 

This  long  list,  which  does  not  include  the  mattresses,  blankets  and 

other  soft  furnishings  which  are  mentioned,  gives  some  idea  of 

the  diversity  of  stock  that  he  held  on  his  premises. 

It  is  always  tempting  to  try  and  identify  pieces  in  a  collection 
with  existing  original  cabinet-makers'  accounts.  Unfortunately, 
measurements  are  seldom  given  and  only  too  often  over-zeal  on  s- 
ncss  can  lead  to  the  making  of  attributions  on  the  flimsiest 
grounds.  Readers  must  therefore  judge  for  themselves  on  the 
evidence  that  is  given. 

Hodson  charged  the  Duke  £4.  15.  o.  (No.  ia)  for  'A  neat 


mahogany  cistern  carv'd  with  a  .  .  .  molding  and  a  frame  do.  on 
castors'.  This  is  almost  certainly  the  one  shown  in  No.  4  which 
now  stands  in  the  Lobby  outside  the  State  Dining  Room  in 
Blair  Castle.  It  is  carved  from  finely  grained  and  extremely 
heavy  mahogany  and  its  bold  gadrooning  and  crisp  carving 
show  the  high  quality  of  its  workmanship.  Two  wine-coolers,  or 
cisterns,  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  brought  to  this  writer's 
notice  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Kern  of  Messrs.  Hotspur  Ltd.,  London. 
From  the  illustrations  (Nos.  5  and  6),  it  can  be  seen  that  they 
have  the  same  oval  gadrooncd  bodies  and  the  similarity  of  the 
combination  of  the  scrolls,  shells  and  acanthus  foliage,  carved 
on  the  aprons  and  knees,  all  point  to  a  very  close  relationship.  It 
would  be  a  brave  man  indeed  who  claimed  that  these  three 
pieces  were  carved  by  the  same  hand,  or  even  came  from  the 
same  shop,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Hodson  had 
made  a  speciality  of  such  cisterns.  Yet  the  similarity  of  style  and 
craftsmanship  is  undeniable. 

As  a  complete  contrast  there  is  a  magnificent  wine  cistern 
(No.  7)  in  the  State  Dining  Room  which  was  sculpted  from  white 
Carrara  marble  by  Thomas  Carter,9  who  also  supplied  many  of 
the  mantelpieces  in  the  State  Rooms  in  the  Castle.  It  is  of  oval 
form  and  the  gadrooned  border  is  centred  by  twin  masks  oi 
Neptune  united  by  garlands  of  shells  and  marine  lite.  The  three 
entwined  dolphins  that  support  it  are  most  realistically  portrayed. 
Carter's  bill  of  nth  March,  1740,  which  totals  ^35.  4-  2-»  reac^s: 
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9.  Two  drawings  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  Mathias 
Lock  the  lower  of  which  was  probably  the  inspiration  for  the 
tables  illustrated  in  Nos.  10  and  II. 


10.  (Above)  One  of  a  pair  of  side-tables  at  Temple  Newsam  House,  Leeds, 
which  were  originally  at  Ditchley  House,  Oxfordshire  (cf.  Nos.  9  and  11). 

11.  (Below)  Another  side-table  in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  Blair  Castle, 
which  is  in  the  style  of  Mathias  Lock  (cf.  Nos.  9  and  10). 


I 

'To  a  large  statuary  marble  basin,  thickly  carved  .  .  . 

agreed  for  31  10 

To  carriage  of  ditto  to  Saville  Row  and  four  men  to 

set  it  in  its  place  5 

Packing  cases  213  8 

Sundries  4  o 

Nails,  sawdust  and  man's  time  packing  11  6' 

There  are  a  pair  of  sidetables  in  the  State  Dining  Room  (No.  8) 
which  are  probably  the  pair  that  Hodson  invoiced  (No.  ib)  as: 
'To  two  neat  carv'd  and  painted  sideboard  frames 
for  marble  tables ...  880 
To  mending  cleaning  and  polishing  the  marble 
tables ...  160' 

They  are  the  only  pair  of  this  nature  that  now  remain  in  the 
Castle  and  their  whole  style  points  to  a  date  in  the  late  1730's. 


In  the  same  room  is  a  most  interesting  table  (No.  11),  which  has 
now  been  painted  en  suite  with  those  shown  in  No.  8.  This  table 
is  of  importance  as  it  can  be  added  to  a  group  of  three  similar  tables, 
all  of  which  have  their  aprons  carved  with  the  mask  of  Hercules 
draped  with  the  pelt  of  the  Nemean  lion.  A  pair  of  them  (No.  10) 
are  now  at  Temple  Newsam  House,  Leeds,10  and  the  third,  in 
black  and  gilt,  which  was  originally  at  Hamilton  Palace,  is  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  Temple  Newsam  tables,  which 
were  made  for  Ditchley  House,  Oxfordshire,  are  attributed  to 
Mathias  Lock  on  the  grounds  that  they  closely  resemble  a  draw- 
ing11 in  his  Album  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  9). 
The  carving  on  the  Blair  Castle  example  is  of  the  highest  quality 
and  it  almost  certainly  also  stems  from  Lock's  drawing. 

A  mahogany  tray-top  bedside  commode  (No.  14)  may  well  be 
the  'neat  mahogany  night  table  the  stool  to  draw  out,  a  white 
earthenware  pan  to  ditto,  on  castors  .  .  .  .£2.  15.'  (No.  ic),  which 
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13-  Chippendale,  in  1774,  charged  £2.  12.  6.  for  this  commode  which  he 
sold  to  Ninian  Home  for  Paxton  House,  Berwick-on-Tweed  (cf.  No.  14). 


Hodson  provided  for  Blair  in  1738.  It  is  interesting  to  sec 
that,  later  in  the  account,  only  16/-  was  charged  'to  a  wal- 
nutt  close  stool  and  an  earthen  pan'  (mahogany  was  still  at  a 
premium  in  1738).  This  design  changed  very  little  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,  for  in  1774  Chippendale  charged  Ninian 
Home  at  Paxton  House  only  ^2.  12.  6.  for  'a  mahogany  night 
table  and  stool  with  sliding  doors  and  stone  pan'  (No.  13).  As  is 
the  case  with  the  'night  table'  (No.  14),  there  are  many  examples 
at  Blair  Castle  of 'a  neat  large  mahogany  cloath  press  with  sliding 
shelves  with  4  drawers  at  bottom  the  shelves  lined  with  bays 
[baize]  a  pair  large  lifting  handles  to  do.  and  on  castors .  .  .  jTy.  7.' 
(No.  2d).  The  example  illustrated  (No.  12)  is,  in  fact,  again  at 
Paxton  House,  but  the  design  had  changed  little  and  Chippen- 
dale in  1774  charged  £12.  12.  o.  and  described  it  as  'a  large 
mahogany  cloaths  press  with  folding  doors,  fine  wood,  sliding 
shelves  lined  with  marble  paper  and  baize  aprons  and  3  drawers  in 
height  under'. 

Although  there  are  two  tripod  tables  at  Blair  Castle  which  have 
always  been  ascribed  to  Hodson,  the  description  in  the  account  is 
too  vague  to  support  these  attributions  (No.  2e) — 'to  a  mahogany 
round  table  on  an  astrigall  foot  with  a  column  rail  round  the  top' 
— and  another  table  (No.  16),  has  been  illustrated  in  their  place. 
It  was  purchased  from  John  Schaw  and  Son12  of  Edinburgh  in 
1753  and  is  included  in  an  account  which  totals  ^31.  1.  iof.  It 
has  a  fretted  octagonal  top  and  ringed,  or  astrigall,  pillar  which 
terminates  in  a  plain  tripod  support. 

However  it  is  an  entry  on  Hodson's  account  for  21st  April, 
1739  (No.  2f),  which  affords  the  greatest  interest.  It  reads: 


12.  A  mahogany  clothes  press  for  which  Chippendale  charged  £12.  12.  0. 
in  1774;  Hodson  was  charging  the  Duke  of  Atholl  £7.  7.  0.  in  1738  for  a 
similar  clothes  press. 


14.  Hodson  charged  £2.  15.  o.  in  1738  for  'a  neat  mahogany  night  table  the 
stool  to  draw  out'  (cf.  No.  1  C),  and  this  may  well  be  the  one. 
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15-  One  of  a  pair  of 'Union  Suits'  which  Hodson  re-japanned  in  1739;  he 
also  added  the  looking  glasses  and  the  'neat  black  stain'd  peartree  frames'. 


'To  mending  and  repairing  in  the  japan  2  Union 
suits  compleat  with  boxes  brushes  and  etc.  taking 
off  the  brass  work  new  lacquering  do.  and  putting 
on  again  and  new  looking  glasses  to  do  .  .  . 
To  2  neat  black  stain'd  peartree  frames  with  a 
drawer  in  each  with  good  locks  and  brass  work  for 
yc  Union  suits  to  stand  on  .  .  . 

.  £s-  5-' 

The  Union  suits  are  illustrated  in  No.  15,  and  it  is,  of  course,  an 
ideal  term  for  these  rather  hybrid  pieces  which  are  dressing  table 
glasses  married  to  miniature  bureaux  containing  drawers  for 
brushes  and  powder  boxes.  They  must  have  originally  been  made 
during  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  Hodson, 
who  had  set  himself  up  as  a  specialist  in  lacquered  and  japanned 
work,  was  instructed,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  later,  to  repair 
them  and  make  stands  for  them.  It  is  unusually  interesting  that 
the  wording  of  the  entry  in  this  1739  account  should  be  so  similar 


to  that  which  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Stannix  in  1732.  Almost  identical 
phrases  appear  in  both  accounts,  such  as  'taking  off  the  brass 
work,  new  lacquering  and  putting  on  again'.  They  are  both  still 
in  almost  pristine  condition  and  the  '2  neat  black  stain'd  peartree 
frames  with  a  drawer  in  each  ...  for  ye  union  suits  to  stand  on' 
still  support  them.  Chippendale  also  uses  this  very  interesting 
term  in  his  Paxton  account  when  he  charges  £4.  4.  o.  for  'two 
mahogany  union  suits  with  compass  fronts'. 

Although  the  meaning  of  a  'union  suit'  has  been  established  in 
this  article,  the  author  cannot  fully  understand  Hodson's  last 
entry  in  the  Blair  Castle  account:  'to  2  spring  umbrellow  and 
curtains  with  green  linen  compleat .  .  .  £2.  10.  od.'  Could  an 
'umbrellow'  refer  to  the  canopy  of  a  bedstead ; 
The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl  for 
his  many  courtesies  during  the  preparation  of  this  article. 


NOTES 

1  London  Furniture  Makers,  by  Sir  Ambrose  Heal,  London,  1953,  page  85.  For 
Hodson's  bill-head  see  p.  80. 

2  See  the  account  of  1735  from  Hodson  and  Smagge  to  Lord  Monson  which  is 
quoted  later  in  the  text. 

3  Hodson's  account  to  Mr.  Stannix,  dated  1732  (the  Halliwell-Phillipps  Collection 
of  Broadsides,  No.  1248,  Chetham's  Library,  Manchester)  has  an  identical  bill- 
head to  that  on  his  second  account  to  Lord  Monson,  dated  1741  (the  Lincolnshire 
Archives,  the  Castle,  Lincoln,  reference  'Monson').  The  bill-head  here  illustrated  in 
No.  r,  is  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl  at  Blair  Castle,  and  is  dated  1738. 

4  This  account  is  in  the  Berkshire  Record  Office,  Reading,  in  the  D.  A.  Hartley 
Russell  archives  (D/EHy  A2/3-6). 

5  See  note  3  above. 

''  I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Home-Robertson,  of  Paxton  House,  for  their 
permission  to  publish  extracts  from  these  accounts  and  photographs  of  pieces  in 
their  collection  (Nos.  12  and  13). 

7  The  furniture  that  William  Masters  made  for  Blair  Castle  will  be  described  in 
another  article  in  The  Connoisseur.  His  premises  were  at  the  Golden  Fleece,  Coven- 
try Street,  London,  from  1746-61. 

8  A  'standish' :  a  stand  containing  ink,  pens  and  other  writing  materials  and  acces- 
sories. 

9  Thomas  Carter  (d.  1795)  was  a  founder  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1755. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  was  Roubillac's  first  employer  in  England.  He 
worked  chiefly  on  tombstones  and  memorial  tablets. 

10  Illustrated  by  courtesy  of  the  Leeds  Art  Gallery  (Temple  Newsam  House). 
Exhibited  in  the  'English  Taste  in  the  18th  Century'  (1955-56),  Royal  Academy;  see 
also  R.  Edwards  and  P.  MacQuoid — The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  III,  1927, 
pp.  123-4,  fig.  3. 

11  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (2848-98):  illustrated  P.  Ward-Jackson  English 
Furniture  Designs  in  the  18th  Century,  London,  1958,  pi.  48. 

12  This  firm  is  unrecorded  to  date,  and  was  probably  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Schaw  and  Smith  who,  in  the  same  year  (1753),  presented  another  account  to  the 
Duke  of  Atholl.  This  was  mostly  for  soft  furnishings. 
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I.  Sir  Thomas  I  sham.  Pencil  drawing  by  David  Loggan. 


The  correspondence 

of  David  Loggan 

with  Sir  Thomas  Isham  :  1 


SIR  GYLES  ISHAM,  BART. 

IN  the  Fourteenth  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society  (1926)  appeared 
an  article  by  C.  F.  Bell  and  Rachel  Poole:  'English  Seventeenth- 
Century  Portrait  Drawings  in  Oxford  Collections'.  In  this  article 
considerable  space  was  devoted  to  David  Loggan,  the  seven- 
teenth-century engraver ;  not  only  was  there  a  list  of  his  known 
engravings,  and  drawings  'in  plumbago',  but  biographical 
details  were  given,  supplementing  and  correcting  the  article  on 
Loggan  in  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  The  authors  made 
use  of  the  article  in  Joachim  von  Sandrart's  Academia  Nobilissiinae 
Artis  Picturiae,  which  first  appeared  in  1683,1  and,  as  the  authors 
rightly  said,  'Sandrart  writes  with  an  emphasis  that  suggests 
first-hand  personal  information'. 

Mr.  Bell  and  Mrs.  Poole  stated  that  David's  father,  John  Log- 


gan, was  a  merchant,  or  'more  probably  a  consul  or  agent',  in 
Danzig,  where  David  was  born  about  1635.  They  rightly  sur- 
mised that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oxfordshire  family  of 
Loggan,  of  Scottish  origin,  who  are  found  at  Idbury  in  the 
seventeenth  century.2  However,  it  is  now  possible  to  be  more 
precise  in  the  matter.  In  the  Visitation  of  Warwickshire  1682-3, 
there  was  recorded  a  pedigree  of  Loggan  of  Butlers  Marston  and 
of  Loggins  of  Idbury,  Co.  Oxford.3  The  former  records  that 
Robert  Loggan  of  Little  Tew,  Oxfordshire,  married  Alice  Proc- 
ter of  Stretton,  Warwicks.  There  were  five  sons  of  this  marriage: 
John  Loggan  of  Idbury  and  Little  Tew,  who  died  in  1637; 
Thomas  of  Kingham;  Robert  of  Hampton  in  Ardcn;  William  of 
Swalcliffe,  Oxfordshire,  and  Butlers  Marston.  who  died  in  1635; 


and  Edward  of  Bretforton  (then  called  Bradforton),  Worcester- 
shire. John  Loggan  has  a  monument  at  Idbury,  recording  his 
death  at  the  age  of  75  on  16th  December,  1637,  his  marriage  to 
Frances,  daughter  of  Robert  Wincot  of  Kingham,  his  four  sons 
and  six  daughters. 

Mr.  Bell  and  Mrs.  Poole  suggested  that  John  Loggan  of  Id- 
bury's  youngest  son,  also  John,  might  have  been  David's  father, 
although  they  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  elder 
John's  Will  to  show  the  younger's  avocation.  No  children  of  the 
elder  John's  brothers,  except  those  of  William,  are  mentioned  in 
the  Visitation ;  indeed  it  is  expressly  said  that  two  of  the  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Robert,  died  without  issue.  Although  William  was 
twice  married  and  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  the 
second  son's  name  was  John,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  the  grand- 
father of  David  Loggan.  For  one  thing,  John  of  Swalcliffe  was 
not  born  until  1619,  and  for  another,  the  names  of  his  two  sons 
are  known  to  have  been  Robert  and  John.  He  is  mentioned  in  his 
father's  Will  (proved  in  1636)  when  he  was  left  the  lease  of  Swal- 
cliffe parsonage.  It  is  now  clear  that  David's  grandfather  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Robert  Loggan  of  Little  Tew,  Edward  of  Bretforton, 
Worcestershire.  This  Edward,  whose  wife's  name  was  Elizabeth 
(Bannynge),  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  second  son, 
John,  was  baptized  at  Bretforton  on  13th  November,  1608. 4 
By  his  brother  Thomas'  death  in  1612,  John  became  the  eldest 
son.  Edward  Loggan  of  Bretforton  was  churchwarden  in  1615, 
1625  and  1627,  but  in  1615  he  was  indicted  for  assaulting  Thomas 
Wagstaff,  constable  of  Bretforton,  and  in  1628  he  entered  into  a 
recognisance  to  keep  the  peace  towards  George  Barre  of  Bret- 
forton, labourer.  On  the  same  date  George  Barre  entered  into  a 
recognisance  to  keep  the  peace  towards  'John  Loggin,  son  of 
Edward  Loggin'.  In  1634,  Edward  declined  arms  in  the  Visitation 
of  the  County,  although  his  relations  at  Idbury  were  definitely 
armigerous. 

Edward  Loggan  of  Bretforton  was  buried  at  St.  Michael's, 
Worcester,  'out  of  the  Castle'  on  21st  January,  1635/6.  The  phrase 
'out  of  the  Castle',  as  Mr.  Ashwin  points  out,  can  only  mean  that 
he  was  in  prison  at  the  time.  Before  he  died,  Edward  made  a  Will 
on  15  th  January,  1635/6,  in  which,  describing  himself  as  'yeoman 
being  not  well  in  body  but  of  good  and  perfect  memorie',  he 
appointed  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  executrix.  He  left  most  of  his  pro- 
perty to  his  third  surviving  son,  Edward,  and  mentioned  his 
second  son,  William,  and  three  of  his  daughters.  Of  his  eldest 
son,  John,  he  says  'I  give  and  bequeath  my  three  yarde  Land  wch 
is  my  wifes  Joyenture  vnto  my  eldest  sonne  John  now  being 
beyond  sea  and  for  want  of  his  returne  then  to  remayne  to  my 
sonne  Edward  Loggin'.  This  makes  it  clear  that  John  went  abroad 
some  time  after  the  troubles  of  1628,  and  that  in  1636  (just  about 
the  time  that  David  was  born)  Edward,  who  had  evidently  con- 
tinued his  stormy  career,  had  lost  touch  with  John.  Edward's 
Will  was  proved  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Worcester  on  19th 
May,  1636.5  An  inventory  taken  on  30th  January,  shows  that  his 
goods  were  valued  at  £165  4s.  8d. 

William,  the  second  son,  died  in  1640,  but  Edward,  the  third 
son  and  heir,  married  and  had  a  family.  He  died  in  1653,  his  son 
Robert  succeeding  him,  and  Mr.  Ashwin  has  traced  his  descen- 
dants into  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  unlikely  that  John  ever  claimed  his  beggarly  inheritance  at 
Bretforton,  and  from  the  fact  that  his  son  David  remained  at 
Danzig  until  he  was  a  young  man,  it  can  be  concluded,  that  the 
father  not  only  married  abroad,  but  died  there.  This  is  confirmed 
by  documentary  evidence  at  Danzig.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Roch  Morcinek,  the  Director  of  the  Archives  at  Gdansk,  the 
parish  registers  of  the  Danzig  churches  have  been  consulted,  and 


2.  Mary  I  slum.  Portrait  by  Joseph  Bokshoorn. 


there  is  an  entry  of  the  baptism  of  'David,  son  of  John  Logge 
(sic)  and  of  Margaret'  at  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  on  27th  August,  1634.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
record  of  the  baptism  of  David  Loggan,  who  was  probably  born 
a  few  days  earlier.  In  the  registers  of  the  Protestant  church  of  St. 
Bartholemew,  there  is  a  record  of  the  marriage  of  John  Locantiuf 
to  Margaret  the  widow  of  John  Klinge  on  19th  February,  1634. 
Dr.  Morcinek  says  that  the  spelling  in  the  registers  at  that  time  i< 
irregular. 

What  John  Loggan' s  exact  position  in  Danzig  was  is  unknown: 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Eastlanc 
Company  'Residents  in  Danzig  in  1651  and  1656';  so  either  he 
was  dead  by  then,  or  not  a  member  of  the  Company.6  Sandran 
states  that  Loggan  became  a  pupil  of  the  draughtsman  and  cn 
graver  Hondius  (died  1658),  but  he  is  the  sole  authority  for  thi 
statement,  which  is  not  confirmed  either  in  the  short  life  of  Davie 
Loggan  published  by  Schwarz  (Konigsberg,  1941),  p.  405,  n.  13 
or  Marquardt,  Uber  den  Kupferstecher  Wilhelm  Hondius  in  Danzig 
Neue  Preussische  Provinzial-Blatter,  Bd  VII,  s.  247-49,  Konigs 
berg,  1849;  at  all  events  David  must  have  displayed  a  talent  fo; 
drawing,  and  had  to  earn  his  own  living.  He  left  Danzig  as  quite 
a  young  man,  and,  according  to  Sandrart,  went  to  Amsterdam 
and  thence  to  London,  intending  to  continue  his  travels  in  Franci 
and  Italy.  However,  he  drew  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  sc 
successfully  that  he  was  induced  to  remain  in  England  and  practise 
his  art  there7  (No.  3).  By  1662,  Loggan  was  sufficiently  estab- 
lished in  England  to  be  asked  by  the  King's  Printers  to  engrave 
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the  tide-page  of  the  great  folio  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which 
appeared  in  that  year  (sec  Part  2,  letter  2,  note  26). 

On  l  .sth  June,  1663,  Loggan  obtained  a  licence  to  marry  at 
Sr.  Sepulchre's,  London,  Anna,  daughter  of  John  Jordan  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  who,  like  Loggan,  belonged  to 
an  Oxfordshire  family.8  In  1665,  the  Loggans,  to  escape  the 
plague,  returned  to  the  Oxford  neighbourhood,  settling  at 
Nuffield  near  Nettlebcd.  By  1669  they  had  moved  to  Holywell  in 
Oxford  itself,  and  in  that  year  David  was  appointed  'public 
sculptor'  to  the  University  at  a  salary  of  20s.  a  year.  It  was  then 
that  he  began  to  draw,  and  subsequently  to  engrave,  all  the 
Oxford  Colleges,  which  appeared  in  the  work  by  which  Loggan 
is  best  remembered  today,  Oxonia  Illustrata  (1675). 8  At  Oxford, 
were  baptized  four  of  Loggan's  children:  Anne  (25th June,  1667), 
Charles  (4th  March,  1668/9),  Eleanor  (28th  May,  1672)  and 
Mary  (5  th  April,  1674).  All  these  baptisms  except  the  first,  which 
was  performed  at  St.  Michael's,  took  place  at  St.  Cross.10  Another 
son  was  born  of  this  marriage  between  Charles  and  Eleanor; 
John,  who  matriculated  from  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1688 
aged  16  (sic)  and  subsequently  took  orders.  After  being  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen,  he  became  Rector  of  Hanwell,  Oxfordshire,  in  1717 
and  died  in  1722. 

The  fact  that  Loggan  named  one  of  his  sons  'Justinian'  puzzled 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mrs.  Poole,  but  it  is  easily  explained  in  the  light  of 
the  present  correspondence. 

In  her  Will,  proved  in  the  P.C.C.  on  23rd  February,  1701/2, 
but  made  on  18th  February,  1698/9,  Anna  Loggan  mentions  'my 
youngest  son  Justinian',  to  whom  she  left  the  rent  of  her  house  in 
London,  subject  to  a  charge  of  £50  p.a.  for  the  benefit  of  an  old 
servant,  Mary  Cobery,  whom  she  appointed  executrix,  with  her 
other  son,  John.  This  Justinian  must  therefore  have  been  born 
after  these  and  the  later  children  mentioned  below.  He  was  a  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  1st  Troop,  Grenadier  Guards,  in  171 7. 11 

It  is  known  that  Dr.  John  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and, 
from  1675,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  one  of  Loggan's  early  patrons 
at  Oxford,  and  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Justinian  Isham 
of  Lamport,  the  second  baronet.  Sir  Justinian  died  at  Oxford  in 
1675,  the  year  that  Loggan  took  out  naturalisation  papers,  and 
removed  his  family  to  London,  where  he  had  two  children, 
Elizabeth  and  Edmund,  baptized  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  on 
7th  May,  1676,  and  3rd  January,  1677/8  (Elizabeth  was  buried 
there  on  19th  March,  1677/8). 12  Justinian's  baptism  is  not  record- 
ed there,  but  he  must  have  been  born  after  1681,  and  called  after 
the  second  Sir  Justinian,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  on  his  brother 
Thomas'  death  in  that  year.  Justinian  Loggan  died  in  171 8,  leaving 
a  widow  and  three  children. 

Loggan's  house  in  Leicester  Fields  (now  Leicester  Square)  was 
'in  ye  row  next  to  St.  Martin's  Lane'.  It  was  here  that  Loggan 
began  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Thomas  Isham,  then  still  an 
undergraduate  at  Christ  Church.13  Loggan's  first  letter  is  directed 
to  'Sir  Tho:  [lsh]am  Baronet  at  his  Chamber  in  Christ  Church  in 
Oxon.' 

Thomas,  then  aged  18,  was  an  exceptionally  handsome  and 
intelligent  youth.  He  had  kept,  at  his  father's  command,  a  diary 
in  Latin  from  November,  1671,  to  September,  1673 — a  duty  for 
which  he  received  £6  a  year.14 

It  is  obvious  that  David  Loggan  was  sincerely  attached  to 
Thomas,  and  he  not  only  drew  his  picture  for  engraving  (ad 
vivitm  dclineavit  (1676))  but  he  also  engraved  Thomas'  portrait  by 
Lely,  and  in  168 1  drew  one  of  his  'plumbago'  heads  of  Thomas. 

From  the  ten  letters  that  have  survived  in  the  Isham  Corres- 
pondence, now  deposited  in  the  care  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Record  Office  at  Delapre  Abbey,  Northampton,  it  is  possible  to 


gain  a  much  clearer  view  of  Loggan,  as  a  man,  an  artist,  and  a 
dealer.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  letting  rooms  to  such  people 
as  Sir  Thomas  Isham,  Lord  Hatton,  and  Lord  Lucas,  Loggan  also 
performed  various  services  for  them,  obtaining  books,  pictures, 
inlaid  tables,  canaries,  magic-lanterns,  and  other  curiosities. 

The  surviving  correspondence  ends  in  May,  1676.  In  October 
of  that  year,  Thomas  set  out  on  his  foreign  travels,  accompanied 
by  his  tutor  and  cousin,  the  Rcvd.  Zaccheus  Isham,  and  remained 
abroad  until  late  August,  1679.  When  Thomas  went  abroad,  he 
presented  Dr.  Fell  with  the  engraving  Loggan  had  made  of  him 
earlier,  and  this  met  with  the  Dean's  approval.  On  3rd  Decem- 
ber, 1676,  he  wrote  to  his  old  pupil  to  say  how  pleased  he  was  to 
have  received  from  Mr.  Loggan  'your  Picture,  it  hangs  alwaies 
in  my  Ei,  as  its  pattern  in  my  heart'. 

On  his  return,  Thomas  spent  much  of  his  time  in  London,  in 
search  of  a  wife  to  support  his  estate,  which  was  becoming 
seriously  embarrassed  by  Thomas'  heavy  expenses  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  his  subsequent  losses  at  play  in  London.  As  he  appears 
to  have  lodged  next  door  to  Loggan,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
letters,  but  it  is  clear  from  other  sources  that  they  remained  on 
friendly  terms.  Thomas'  brother  John  wrote  from  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  on  3rd  August,  1680,  to  Thomas  'at  the 
Golden  Head  in  Leicesterfields,  London' :  'Hearing  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Loggan  that  he  left  you  in  bed  at  his  comeing  from  thence  I 
could  not  satisfie  my  self  without  inquiring  after  your  health 
by  the  next  post,  and  I  hope  shall  receive  an  answer  according  to 
my  desire.  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  the  noble  token  you  was 
pleased  to  send  me  by  Loggan,  wee  cannot  drink  it  with  any 
pleasure  till  wee  hear  of  your  recovery  wch  I  pray  may  be  speedy' 
(LC.  1261). 

Loggan  was  at  this  time  much  in  Cambridge,  engaged  on  his 
Cantabrigia  Illustrata. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  short  life,  Thomas  appears  to  have 
suffered  in  health,  and  to  have  required  a  good  deal  of  medical 
attention.  On  13  th  May,  1681,  Dr.  John  Covel  wrote  to  him  'at 
his  Lodgings  in  Leicesterfeilds  in  ye  row  next  St.  Martin's 
London'  (this  must  have  been  Loggan's  house)  : 
'You  have  lay'd  a  double  engagement  upon  me,  first  the  honour 
of  your  good  company,  next  in  your  kind  acceptance  of  my 
mean  services.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  got  well  home,  and  shall 
certainly  accept  of  your  kind  profcr  sometime  this  summer  and 
wait  upon  you  to  Windsor.  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  prescription 
hath  had  such  good  succcsse  wth  Mr.  Lodge,15  such  pleasant 
patients  would  soon  give  my  Art  great  credit.  My  very  hearty 
respect  to  him  and  Mr.  Loggan,  who  must  take  a  double  dose 
wth  Mr.  Lodge  to  prevent  agues  and  brisk  him  up.  Your  Brother 
has  taken  ye  Jesuites  powder16  and  hath  escaped  one  fit,  and  we 
hope  he  will  have  no  more'  (I.C.  1297).  Dr.  John  Covel  (1638- 
1722)  was  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  who  'before 
he  took  orders  studied  physic,  and  throughout  his  life  retained  a 
strong  taste  for  natural  science'.  Dr.  Covel  had  spent  the  years 
1677-9  in  Italy,  where  he  had,  no  doubt,  made  Thomas'  ac- 
quaintance (D.N.B.).  He  eventually  became  Master  of  Christ's. 

Thomas  had,  since  his  return  to  England,  paid  his  addresses  to 
various  ladies  with  varying  fortune,  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
making  a  match  of  it,  either  because  the  lady's  father  refused  to 
supply  a  sufficient  dowry,  or  because  there  was  some  other 
impediment.  The  ladies  he  had  courted  included  the  daughter  of 
the  wealthy  Alderman  George  Dashwood;  Barbara,  daughter  of 
the  notorious  William  Chiffinch,  Keeper  of  the  King's  private 
closet;  and,  last,  Henrietta,  Lady  Wcntworth,  for  whom  evident- 
ly Thomas  entertained  a  strong  passion.  Although  it  was  reported 
to  Thomas  that  'the  young  lady  has  no  ill  inclinations  to  you',  she 
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3.  Oliver  Cromwell.  Pencil  drawing  by  David  Loggan.  The  Ashmolean 
Museum. 


became  Monmouth's  mistress,  instead  of  Thomas'  wife !  How- 
ever, in  the  spring  of  1681,  Thomas  was  more  successful,  and  a 
marriage  was  arranged  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  Van 
den  Bempde,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  whose  family  of  Dutch  origin  had  settled  in  London 
in  Tudor  times.  This  marriage  was  prevented  by  Thomas'  death 
from  small-pox  on  27th  July,  168 1,  and  the  wedding  clothes 
which  he  never  wore  are  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.17 

In  the  year  of  his  death,  Loggan  had  drawn  in  pencil  the  charm- 
ing head  of  Thomas  in  his  last  phase.  This  miniature  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer18  (No.  1). 

Thomas'  death,  however,  did  not  mean  the  end  of  Loggan's 
association  with  the  Isham  family.  Thomas'  brother  and  succes- 
sor, Justinian,  made  use  of  Loggan's  lodgings  with  their  'con- 
venigens'  until  his  marriage  (1683)  and  his  election  to  Parliament 
in  1685,  when  he  sought  more  permanent  accommodation.  There 
are  three  letters  from  Loggan  to  Sir  Justinian  in  the  Isham  Corres- 
pondence from  1682  to  1684,  which  are  summarised  in  the 
present  paper,  as  they  show  Loggan  continuing  to  let  lodgings  in 
the  old  way.  Sir  Justinian  was,  however,  more  interested  in 
public  life  than  his  brother,  and  instead  of  hearing  about  Ger- 
mans with  canary  birds  to  sell,  we  are  told  about  the  election 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  flight  of  Lord  Shaftesburv  to 
Holland. 

• 


Loggan  retained  his  position  at  Oxford  until  his  death,  and  was 
similarly  honoured  by  Cambridge  for  his  work  there.  He  died  in 
1692,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  on  1st  August. 

He  made  a  will  on  7th  June,  1691,  in  which  he  left  to  his  'dear 
wife  all  my  Title  Interest  and  Estate  whatsoever  whom  I  hereby 
ordainc  my  sole  executrix  for  and  towards  the  maintenance  of 
herself  and  children  and  for  their  education'.  This  will  his  widow 
never  proved,  but,  as  she  stated  when  she  came  to  make  her  own 
will  on  1 8th  February,  1698/9,  she  possessed  herself 'of  soe  much 
of  his  personall  Estate  as  I  could  gett  and  have  paid  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  or  thereabouts  in  discharge  of  his  debts  and 
bred  up  our  Children  to  the  value  of  that  Estate  or  very  near  it' 
Anna  Loggan  was  buried  in  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  on  14th 
May,  1699,  and  her  son,  the  Revd.  John  Loggan,  proved  both  her 
Will  and  her  husband's  on  23rd  Februarv,  1701/2  (P.C.C.  25 
Hern). 

The  main  interest,  of  course,  in  the  correspondence  which 
follows  lies  in  the  picture  which  it  gives  of  Loggan,  and  his 
intimate  association  with  the  members  of  Sir  Peter  Lely's  atelier. 
Lely  employed  many  assistants,  most  of  them  from  the  Low 
Countries..  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Loggan  had,  as  a  young 
man,  visited  Amsterdam.  In  so  many  collections  of  pictures  in 
English  country  houses,  it  is  necessary  to  class  many  pictures  as 
'School'  or  'Studio'  of  Lely.  But,  with  the  aid  of  Loggan's 
letters,  these  assistants  become  real  people,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  they  were  able  to  charge  just  half  the  price  asked  by 
'the  Master'.  Lely  himself  of  course  stood  above  them  all  not  only 
in  reputation  but  accomphshment.  When  Sir  Thomas  Isham  was 
in  Italy  in  1678,  Gilbert  Clerk,  the  agent,  wrote  to  him  (3rd 
August):  'Sir  William  Langham  was  here  yesterday  with  his 
lady  ...  to  see  ye  pictures,  especially  Lilly's'.  As  Loggan  remark- 
ed, Lely's  word  was  'not  Gospel',  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  painted  for  Robert  Spencer,  uncle  of  the 
2nd  Earl  of  Sunderland,  is  of  better  quality  than  the  original  done 
a  few  years  earher  for  the  subject  himself!19 

Thomas  Isham,  when  in  Italy,  acquired  some  twenty  Itahan 
pictures,  which  were  recently  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Burdon  in  Italian  Studies.20  Mr.  Burdon  concludes  that 
Thomas  Isham  was  genuinely  interested  in  painting,  and  his 
collection  of  Italian  pictures  reveals  a  personal  interest  in  modern 
art.  When,  as  a  boy  of  18,  he  began  to  buy  paintings,  he  no  doubt 
relied  on  Loggan's  judgment,  of  which  there  was  less  need  after 
his  return  from  Italy,  and  his  contact  there  with  virtuosi  and 
collectors.  He  was  no  doubt  originally  inspired  to  add  to  the 
pictures  at  Lamport  by  the  example  of  his  neighbour,  Lord 
Sunderland,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  father.  First  he  wished 
to  complete  the  portraits  of  his  own  family.  There  was  no  oil 
painting  of  his  father  to  begin  with,  although  there  were  two 
miniatures.21  J.  B.  Gaspars  had  evidently  drawn  Sir  Justinian's 
head,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  most  important  commission 
of  all.  Loggan  rightly  thought  him  the  best  of  the  painters  em- 
ployed by  Lely  (see  Letter  5,  note  31).  There  was  also  no  portrait 
of  Sir  Thomas'  mother,  but  here  again  there  was  a  miniature, 
from  which  Loggan  himself  painted  the  very  pedestrian  picture 
now  at  Lamport.  He  seems  himself  to  have  felt  that  this  needed 
some  excuse  (Letter  9).  The  portrait  of  Thomas'  sister  Mary  was 
entrusted  to  Bokshoorn,  and  the  pose  was  identical  with  that  in 
the  portrait  of  her  beautiful  cousin,  the  Countess  of  Northumber- 
land, acquired  at  the  same  time22  (Nos.  2  and  4). 

Thomas  also  bought  a  copy  of  Lely's  portrait  of  Louise  dc 
Querouaille,  the  reigning  favourite.  Had  he  in  mind  matching 
the  beauties  of  Charles  II's  Court  with  which  Lord  Sunderland 
was  even  then  lining  the  walls  of  the  Long  Gallery  at  Althorp; 
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Foi  the  rest,  Loggan's  Letters  may  be  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. Certainly,  after  reading  them,  it  is  possible  to  form  sonic 
picture  of  the  man  and  Ins  activities,  and  the  glimpse  given  of 
Mrs.  1  oggan  and  Ins  home  life  is  wholly  pleasant.  Loggan  had 
Lot  the  good  fortune  to  be  mentioned  either  by  Pepys  or  Evelyn, 
so  he  is  perhaps  less  familiar  than  other  artists  of  the  period,  and 
this  correspondence  at  least  fills  a  gap  in  the  history  of  him  and 
other  minor  artists  who  assisted  the  Master,  Lcly. 

(To  he  concluded) 


4.  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Northumberland.  Portrait  from  the  Lely  studio. 


NOTES 


'This  was  included  in  Joachim  von  Sandrart's  Academie  der  Bau-Bild-imd  Mahlerey- 
Kiinste  von  1675,  ed.  Dr.  A.  R.  Peltzer  (Munich,  1925).  Dr.  Peltzer's  edition  con- 
tains the  text  in  German  and  Latin. 

2'Robert  Logan  (sic)  born  in  Scotland  in  1540  came  to  Little  Tewe  about 

1560.  He  was  a  cadet  of  the  Restalrig  or  main  branch  of  the  family  ...  he 
purchased  the  manors  of  Idbury  and  Little  Tewe'  (Major  G.  J.  N.  Logan  Home, 
History  of  the  Logan  family,  Edinburgh,  1934,  p.  210).  This  informative  book, 
however,  gives  (p.  215)  an  inaccurate  account  of  David  Loggan's  parentage,  and 
credits  him  with  two  wives. 

3Harleian  Society,  Vol.  62,  pp.  17-18  and  Appendix,  p.  178. 

■•Information  from  Henry  Ashwin,  Esq.,  of  Bretforton  Manor  near  Evesham.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Ashwin  for  his  help  in  elucidating  the  history  of 
the  Loggins  (as  they  usually  spelt  the  name)  of  Bretforton. 

sIndex  Library,  Calendar  of  Wills  and  Administrations  in  Consistory  Court  of 
Worcester,  Vol.  II,  1601-52,  p.  159.  A  photostat  copy  of  the  Will,  kindly  sent  by 
Mr.  Ashwin,  has  been  consulted. 

6R.  W.  K.  Hinton,  The  Eastland  Trade  .  .  .  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1959). 
For  this  reference,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  D.  Ramsay  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 
According  to  Dr.  Morcinek,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  where  John  Loggan  died 
because  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Danzig  very  few  of  the  death  certificates 
have  survived,  and  there  are  none  for  St.  Bartholemew  or  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  absence  of  John  Loggan's  name  in  the  city  registers,  which  are  kept  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  and  which  contain  some  Protestant  entries,  suggests 
that  cither  John  Loggan  was  not  well  known  or  that  he  had  left  the  town  of 
Danzig  before  his  death,  which  is  unlikely. 

7In  1953,  the  Ashmolean  Museum  acquired  a  pencil  drawing  of  Cromwell  by 
Loggan.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  provenance,  but  this  may  well  be  the  drawing 
alluded  to  by  Sandrart,  which  was  untraced  when  Mr.  Bell  and  Mrs.  Poole  wrote. 
"There  is  no  record  of  the  marriage  having  taken  place  at  St.  Sepulchre's  between 
June  1663  and  1673.  Nor  do  the  registers  at  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street  or  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn  record  the  marriage.  (Information  from  the  Librarian,  Guildhall  Library, 
24th  July,  1961.) 

*Cantabrigia  Illustrata  appeared  in  1688. 

10  M.  S.  Top.  Oxon.  c.  172,  ff.  298  and  362. 

11  C.  Dalton,  George  the  First's  Army,  Vol.  I  (1910),  p.  207.  He  appears  as  Justinian 
Logan. 

12  Parish  registers  ex.  inf.  Head  Verger  14th  June,  1961. 


13  He  matriculated  4th  June,  1675. 

14  This  was  translated  by  the  Revd.  Robert  Isham,  and  was  privately  printed  at 
Norwich  in  1875  under  the  title  of  The  Journal  of  Thomas  Isham,  ed.  Walter  Rye. 

15  This  is  Sidney  Lodge,  son  of  the  Revd.  Thomas  Lodge,  and  his  wife  Jane,  7th 
daughter  of  Gregory  Isham  of  Barby,  a  cousin  of  the  Lamport  family.  Sidney 
Lodge  was  a  private  tutor;  see  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  cci,  pp.  159-63,  194-99. 

16  i.e.  Quinine. 

17  Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Costumes  (1924):  illus.  PI.  VII. 

18  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  drawing,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Poole,  which  in  1889  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  Whitehead  (Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  Exhibition  of  Portrait  Miniatures,  XXI,  No.  21).  It  was  left  to  the 
writer  by  his  cousin  Lt.-Col.  F.  E.  Packe,  who  must  have  acquired  it  in  the  saleroom. 

19  See  Appendix  for  the  full  history  of  this  picture. 

20  Vol.  XV,  i960. 

21  One  by  Samuel  Cooper,  dated  1652,  and  one  of  the  1660's.  The  oval  portrait  of 
Sir  Justinian  by  Lely  (R.  B.  Beckett,  Lely,  No.  260,  p.  48)  had  been  given  by  the 
sitter  to  his  old  friend,  Lady  Long  of  Draycoot,  Wiltshire.  It  was  left  by  Lady 
Long  in  her  Will  to  Sir  Justinian,  Thomas'  brother,  and  has  since  the  early 
eighteenth  century  been  at  Lamport. 

22  This  may  also  be  Bokshoorn's  work.  It  is  very  close  to  the  Lely  of  this  subject 
at  Boughton. 


NOTE 

The  authority  for  the  events  mentioned  in  Loggan's  Life  is  the  article  in  the  Fourteenth 
Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society  referred  to  above.  Where  new  material  has  been  used, 
references  are  given  to  the  source.  For  the  Loggan  Pedigree,  see  page  236. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  help  of  Miss  Margaret  Toynbee  in  the  preparation 
of  the  introduction  and  notes  to  these  letters,  and  especially  for  drawing  my  attention  to 
the  existence  of  Edward  Loggan  of  Bretforton  and  his  Will,  and  the  Wills  of  David  and 
Anna  Loggan.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Pelczar,  the  Librarian  of  Gdansk,  and  Dr.  Roch 
Morcinek  the  archivist,  for  their  great  kindness  in  consulting  the  Danzig  archives  for  me, 
and  to  the  Reverend  Mother  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth  at  Pitsford, 
for  so  kindly  translating  several  letters  in  Polish  that  have  passed  between  Danzig  and 
Lamport. 


Pedigree  of  the  Loggans 


Robert  Loggan 

born  in  Scotland  c.  1540;  (c.  1560) 
of  Little  Tew,  Oxfordshire; 
buried  at  Great  Tew 


=Alicc  d.  of  .  .  .  Procter  of 
Stretton,  Warwickshire 


1 .  John  Loggan  ot  =Franccs,  d.  of 


Idbury,  and  Little 
Tew  d.  1637  aet. 
75 ;  Will  proved 
1638,  P.C.C.  3S 
Lee 


Robert  Wincot 
of  Kincrham 


Loggans  ot  Idbury, 
and  Little  Tew 


2.  Thomas  of 
Kingham  d.s.p. 


3.  Robert  of  4.  William  of 

Hampton  in  Arden  Swalcliffe  and 
d.s.p.  Butlers  Marston; 

twice  married; 
Will  proved  1636, 
P.C.C.  62  Pile 


5.  Edward  of 
Bretforton, 
declined  arms  1634; 
bur.  at  St. 
Michael's, 
Worcester,  21  Jan. 
1635/6;  Will  pr. 
Wore.  Cons. 
Court  1636 


5  sons,  4  daughters 


=Elizabedi  Bannynge     6.  Other  issi 


Thomas  bapt. 
14  June,  1607 
bur.  14  Jan. 
1611/12  at 
Bretforton 


John  bapt.  13  Nov.= 
1608;  John  Barre 
entered  into  recog. 
to  keep  peace  to 
John  'Loggin'  1628 ; 
mar.  19  Feb.  1634; 
men'd  in  his 
father's  will  1636 
'now  being  beyond 
sea' 


^Margaret,  widow  William 
of  John  Klinge 


Edward  = 
bapt.  161 8,  d.  1640.  bapt.  27  Nov., 
I. P.M.  at  Evesham,  1622;  bur.  20  Aug., 
12  Jan.,  16  Car.  I  1653 


Mary  Crompe    Other  issue 


Robert  Loggan, 
men'd  in  will  of 
Robert  of  Idbury 
1654  (his 
godfather) ;  had 
younger  brothers, 
John  and  Edward ; 
bur.  at  Bretforton, 
31  Oct.,  1688 


=Elizabeth 


3  sons,  6  daughters 


David,  born  at  = 
Danzig  1634; 
mar.  1663.  bur. 
1  Aug.  1692;  will 
of  7  June,  1 69 1  pr. 
P.C.C.  23  Feb. 
1701/2 

=  Anna  Jordan,  d.  of  John  Jordan  ot 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn;  Mar. 
Lie.  15  June,  1663;  Will  pr.  P.C.C. 
25  Hern,  23  Feb.  1701/2  by  son 
John  Loggan,  buried  14  May,  1699 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

1  1 

1            !  1 

Anne 

bapt.  at  Oxford 
25  June,  1667 


Charles 

bapt.  at  Oxford 
4  March,  1668/9 


John 

born  c.  1671 :  aet.  16 
[sic),  matric. 
Trinity  Coll., 
Oxford,  1688, 
B.D.;  in  H.O.  ; 
proved  his  mother's 
will,  1 701/2; 
Rector  of  Han  well; 
d.  1722 


Eleanor 

bapt.  at  Oxford 
28  May,  1672 


Mary 

bapt.  at  Oxford 
5  April,  1674 


Elizabeth 
bapt.  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields 
7  May,  1676; 
bur.  19  Mar. 
1677/8 


Edmund, 
bapt.  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields 
3  Jan.,  1677/8 


Justinian, 
'youngest  son'; 
1 71 7,  Lieutenant, 
Grenadier  Guards; 
Admon.  P.C.C. 
Nov.  1 71 8 

Elizabeth  .... 
Will  P.C.C. 
30  Marlboro, 
1721 
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A  unique  pair  of  Exhibition  vases 

In  mid-Victorian  English  pottery 


3E0FFREY  A.  GODDEN 


rHE  collector  and  student  of  Victorian  ceramics  is  often 
told  of  unimportant  wares  that  were,  according  to  family 
radition,  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1.  These 
vares  are  usually  of  a  period  20  or  30  years  after  the  claimed 
late. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  welcome  when  really  important 
locumentary  items  are  discovered.  The  pair  of  vases  here  illus- 
rated  were  recently  reported  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr.  and 
vlrs.  Boas  of  Kenway  Antiques,  70  Kenway  Road,  Earl's 
2ourt,  London,  S.W.5. 

The  official  Catalogue  of  the  1851  Exhibition  contains  an  en- 
;raving  of  'The  Queen'  vase.  The  description  under  the  heading 
or  Charles  Meigh  &  Sons  of  Hanley  reads  'Large  vases,  with 
>ortraits  of  The  Queen,  and  view  of  the  Exhibition  Buildings; 
nd  of  Prince  Albert,  with  interior  view'.  These  vases  are  richly 
oloured  and  gilt  and  stand  over  3  feet  high.  The  Juries  awarded 
vleigh  a  prize  medal  and  especially  noted  '  .  .  .  excellent  earthen- 
vare,  and  some  specimens  of  very  remarkable  size,  especially 
wo  great  vases,  of  one  piece  each  .  .  .'. 

Charles  Meigh  was  one  of  the  leading  Staffordshire  manufac- 
urers  during  the  first  part  of  the  Victorian  era.  He  was  trained 
inder  his  father,  Job,  at  the  Old  Hall  Works  at  Hanley.  In  1835 
Charles  Meigh  took  sole  charge  of  his  father's  Pottery  and,  until 
:849,  traded  under  his  own  name.  After  a  short-lived  partnership 
vith  Pankhurst,  Charles  Meigh  continued  from  1851  to  1861 


under  the  style  of  Charles  Meigh  &  Son.  In  March,  1861,  he 
formed  the  first  Limited  Liability  Company  in  the  Potteries  and 
traded  as  the  Old  Hall  Earthenware  Co.  Ltd.  Apart  from  his 
potting  career,  he  was  a  leading  light  in  the  Potteries;  he  had 
been  Chief  Bailiff  of  Hanley  and  possessed  a  large  library  and 
collection  of  Old  Masters. 

Charles  Meigh  may  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  high 
Victorian  taste,  so  fashionable  in  the  1840's.  His  finely  moulded 
stoneware  jugs,  often  with  Gothic  influence,  are  well  known. 
The  Meigh  wares  became  more  subdued  during  the  1850's  and 
some  excellent  objects  were  produced  in  a  refined  earthenware 
termed  'Opaque  Porcelain'.  These  1851  Exhibition  vases  are 
made  in  this  body.  During  the  1850's  he  employed  some  talented 
flower  and  figure  subject  painters.  Not  all  Meigh  wares  shown  at 
the  1 85 1  Exhibition  were  of  the  magnitude  of  these  unique  vases. 
His  more  utilitarian  exhibits  included  soup  and  sauce  tureens, 
vegetable  dishes,  dinner  plates,  centrepieces,  compotiers,  dessert 
plates,  ewers  and  basins,  soap  boxes  and  brush  trays,  lotus  candle- 
sticks and  jugs,  teacups  and  saucers,  clocks,  busts,  figures  and 
groups  in  parian. 

The  pair  of  vases  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Kenway  Antiques 
may  be  regarded  as  the  finest  documentary  examples  of  mid- 
Victorian  English  pottery.  Whatever  future  generations  may  feel 
about  Victorian  taste,  these  examples  are  typical  of  their  period 
and  should  surely  be  preserved  in  a  national  museum. 
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A  rare  Scottish  silver-hiltec 

hanger  in  an  important  loan  exhibition 


WILLIAM  REID 


UN  T I L  the  end  of  196 1,  students  of  the  history  of  the  sword 
knew  that  hangers  were  made  in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  none  had  been  identified  as  of 
Scottish  make.  These  short  single-edged  swords  with  simple 
guards  for  the  knvckles  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  Hammermen's  Incorporations,  in  accounts  and  in  inven- 
tories. They  were  essentially  a  civilian  weapon  and  their  con- 
venient length  made  them  a  suitable  weapon  for  the  chase.  It  was 
a  hanger  that  Sir  John  Ramsey  drew  to  defend  his  king  when, 
'with  a  hawk  on  his  hand',  he  interrupted  Alexander  Ruthven's 
attack  on  James  VI  at  St.  Johnston. 

Failure  to  identify  these  hangers  led  to  the  belief  that  they  must 
have  followed  the  English  or  the  Continental  fashion  so  closely 
as  to  be  indistinguishable  as  a  distinct  national  type.  The  records 
of  the  Incorporations  are  of  little  help  as  their  descriptions  are 
sadly  brief.  Walter  Allen's  essay  for  admission  to  the  Stirling 
Hammermen  in  1732  is  variously  referred  to  only  as  a  'hilt  of  a 
cutlass'  or  a  'mounting  of  a  hanger'.1  Neither  the  material,  which 
was  probably  iron,  nor  the  style  is  specified. 

The  appearance  in  October,  1961,  of  an  identifiable  Scottish 
hanger  came  as  something  of  an  event  to  the  relatively  esoteric 
circle  of  enthusiasts.2  The  identification  of  the  hilt,  as  was  always 
probable,  came  from  the  marks  stamped  on  the  silver  of  which  it 
was  made.  Had  it  been  of  iron  or  brass  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  clue  as  to  its  origins.  On  the  under  side  of  the  guard 
are  stamped  the  initials  DB  within  a  heart,  repeated  four  times, 
and  the  name  KILMARES  within  a  crescent  shape.  On  the  blade 
close  to  the  hilt  are  the  DB  mark,  the  remains  after  much  cleaning 
of  the  KILMARES  stamp  and  a  scimitar  mark  with  the  letter  B 
below.  These  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  the  sword,  as  none  of 
West  of  Scotland  make  was  previously  known  other  than  signed 
basket  hilts  from  Glasgow.  Here  was  a  hanger  hilt  from  Ayrshire, 
for  Kilmares  was  an  old  spelling  of  Kilmaurs  in  that  county. 
Scottish  hilts  of  silver  are  also  so  exceedingly  rare  as  to  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  A  further  point  of  interest  was  the 
quality  of  the  fine  tortoise-shell  grip  decorated  with  pique-like 
floral  patterns  in  fine,  twisted  silver  wire. 

The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1793,  confirmed  the  reading 
of  Kilmares  as  Kilmaurs.  Under  the  latter  name  is  an  account  of 
the  town's  past,  flavoured  slightly  with  the  contributor's  pride 
in  the  fame  of  its  craftsmen  cutlers. 

'There  was  a  time  when  30  cutlers,  and  a  good  many  tinkers, 
resided  in  Kilmaurs.  The  cutlers  made  excellent  work,  some  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  to  this  day,  particularly  break- 
fast knives,  superior,  it  is  said,  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  been  made  at  Sheffield  or  Birmingham.  The  blade  is  of 
the  best  metal,  neatly  shaped,  finely  polished,  and  set  in  a  haft 
of  Tortoise-shell,  or  stained  horn,  girt  with  silver  virlets.' 
The  number  of  the  cutlers  was  rather  lower  in  the  seventeenth 
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1.  Hanger  with  Scottish  hilt  of  silver  and  tortoise-shell,  c.  1680.  Length 
overall  26|  inches :  Length  of  blade  2o|  inches.  In  the  collection  of  Mr 
John  Wallace. 


century.  A  charter  confirmed  by  Alexander,  10th  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  in  1007  lists  seven  Kilmaurs  cutlers  but  none  of  the  nanu  s 
coincides  with  the  initials  DB  on  the  hanger  hilt  and  blade.  But 
the  will  of  [ohn  Smith,  a  cutler  named  in  the  charter,  was  wit- 
nessed by  another  of  the  same  trade,  David  Biggart.  The  Biggart 
family  was  of  some  consequence  in  the  little  town  of  four  or  five 
hundred  souls  tor  more  than  a  century.  The  date  1647  is  carved 
on  .1  family  tomb  in  the  churchyard.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  Hannah  of  Kilmarnock  for  telling  me  that,  although  the 
name  is  spelt  Biggar  and  Biggart  in  various  documents,  a  Baillie 
of  Kilmaurs  from  1719  signed  himself  David  Bigger.  During  his 
Baillic-ship  which  lasted  for  two  decades,  Bigger's  public  works 
included  the  collection  of  donations  towards  the  erection  of  a 
Town  Clock.  The  subscription  list  included  two  more  cutlers  of 
the  same  surname  and  another  called  Robert  Thomson. 

Other  Ayrshire  pieces  inscribed  with  the  name  of  their  town 
of  origin  are  as  rare  as  the  hanger.  In  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum  are  a  small  folding  knife  and  fork  ('24-57  bw),  their 
tortoise-shell  handles  enriched  with  patterns  of  iron  pins.3  At  the 
pommel  of  each  is  a  small  silver  plate  scratched  with  the  initials 
ES  of  the  erstwhile  owner.  Stamped  on  the  knife  blade  is  the 
town  name  IRVIN,  for  Irvine  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  seven  miles 
west  of  Kilmarnock  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Kilmaurs.  Two 
other  similar  pairs  are  referred  to  in  D.  McNaught's  Kilmaurs 
Parish  and  Burgh  (Paisley,  1912).  One  set,  described  in  some  detail, 
is  very  similar  to  the  Irvine  pair.  McNaught  mentions  particularly 
that  the  handles  'are  of  tortoiscshell,  beautifully  inlaid  with  silver, 
with  shields  of  the  same  metal  at  the  extremities'.  He  also  des- 
cribes the  mark  on  the  blade  as  the  letter  B  beneath  a  naked 
scimitar. 

The  late  Charles  R.  Beard,  a  most  enthusiastic  student  of  arms 
and  armour  and  for  many  years  closely  associated  with  The 
Connoisseur,  owned  some  years  ago  a  sword  with  a  mark  closely 
resembling  the  Kilmaurs  and  Irvine  marks.  It  was  one  of  a  group 
of  English  seventeenth-century  hangers  that  he  described  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend.  On  the  blade  was  a  mark  he  had  never  seen 
before:  the  name  KENDAW  in  a  crescent.  The  identification  of 
Kendaw  with  the  town  of  Kendal  in  Westmorland  was  too 
obvious  for  Beard  to  mention  it.  Accompanying  the  unknown 
Kendaw  mark  was  one  that  was  well  known  to  Beard  and  to 
most  students  of  edged  weapons:  'A  large  human-faced  crescent' 
that  was  used  as  the  mark  of,  among  others,  Peter  Munsten  of 
Solingen  and  which  has  been  identified  as  the  mark  of  an  Espadero 
del  Rey  working  in  Toledo.  The  hilt  was  easily  and  conveniently 
dated  by  the  presence  in  its  packing  of  a  page  of  the  London 
Gazette  for  2nd  February,  1682.  The  Kilmaurs  hanger  is  of 
approximately  the  same  date.4 

It  does  not  look  as  though  the  B  and  scimitar  on  the  blade  of 
the  Kilmaurs  hanger  have  any  local  significance,  but  are  probably 
the  mark  of  a  German  cutler  who  exported  to  Scotland.  The 
Newe  Zeichens  rohle  of  the  Solingen  cutlers  records  that  in  1684 
the  mark  of  Wim  (or  Wilhelm)  Biigel  was  a  black  sabre.  There 
would  have  been  nothing  unusual  in  Biigel's  having  added  his 
initial  to  the  sabre  mark.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Solingen 
cutlers  valued  their  Scottish  export  trade  sufficiently  highly  to 
produce  special  types  of  blade  especially  for  that  market. 

So  far,  these  Kilmaurs,  Irvine  and  Kendal  town  name  marks  are 
the  only  ones  known  to  the  writer,  who  will  be  extremely  grate- 
ful for  any  information  about  others.  Perhaps  a  sword  or  some  other 
item  of  the  cutler's  craft  will  come  to  light  to  connect  the  makers 
in  the  north-west  counties  of  England  with  their  highly-skilled 
brothers  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  a  short  sea  voyage  away. 


2.  Detail  of  the  hilt  showing  the  tortoise-shell  grip 
inlaid  with  twisted  silver  wire.  The  cutler's  mark 
is  stamped  just  below  the  hilt. 


3.  The  underside  of  the  gua 
stamped  KILMARES  and  with  t 
mark  DB  within  a  heart. 


4.  Folding  knife  and  fork  with  tortoise-shell  grips.  The  knife  blade  stamped  IRVIN.  In 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museum. 


NOTES 

1  C.  E.  Whitclaw,  'Notes  on  swords  with  signed  basket  hilts  by  Glasgow  and 
Stirling  makers'  in  Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  New  Series, 
Vol.  VIII,  Part  4  (Supplement  1934),  pp.  15-38. 

2  Then  owned  by  Mr.  M.  Clayton  who  kindly  supplied  the  photographs,  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Wallace. 

3  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott  for  this  information  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Glasgow  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  for  his  permission  to  illustrate  the  knife  and 
fork  here. 

4  This  Scottish  hanger,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  come  to  light,  is  now  on  loan  to  tin- 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  for  a  special  exhibition  now  being  held  there  to  coincide  with 
the  1963  Congress  of  Museums  of  Arms  and  Military  History. — Editor. 


Mr.  Claude  Blair  has  given  me  the  benefit  ol  his  opinions  on  several  points  during  the  writing  0)  this  study. 
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Cum  prsnig/o  Rgw 

I.  Engraved  design  for  a  nef  (container  for  the  royal  napkin  and  cutlery) 
by  Rene  Boyvin,  perhaps  after  an  original  drawing  by  Rosso  Fiorentino. 


The  Mannerist  Goldsmiths :  2 

France  and  the  School  of  Fontainebleau.  Part  1 

J.  F.  HAYWARD 


NO  group  of  artists  had  greater  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  Mannerist  style  than  the  colony  of  Florentine  painters 
and  sculptors  summoned  by  the  French  king,  Francis  I,  from  Italy 
in  the  1530's  to  decorate  his  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  Though  the 
term  itself  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Fontainebleau 
Mannerism  was,  nevertheless,  an  alien  imported  style.  While  it 
soon  found  a  following  amongst  French  graphic  artists,  it  was 
not  so  readily  adopted  by  the  craftsmen,  and,  in  particular,  by  the 
goldsmiths.  The  most  impressive  surviving  example  of  Mannerist 
goldsmiths'  work  is  the  golden  salt  made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini 


for  Francis  I  during  his  stay  in  Paris  from  1540  to  1545.1  The  fact 
that  the  French  king  should  have  summoned  Cellini  to  Paris, 
some  eight  years  after  the  two  Florentines,  Rosso  and  Primaticcio, 
had  started  work  on  the  decoration  of  the  great  Galleries  at 
Fontainebleau,  shows  that  the  indigenous  goldsmiths  were  slow 
to  adopt  the  new  style. 

According  to  Cellini,  Francis  I  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
goldsmiths'  work.  He  writes  in  his  autobiography,2  which  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  source  of  information  about  French  work  at  the 
time:  'I  can  indeed  and  with  good  conscience  affirm  that  all  I  am, 
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2.  Gold  standing  cup  and  cover  enriched  with  pearls  and  gem-stones, 
part  of  a  gift  made  by  Charles  IX  of  France  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Tirol.  French,  about  1530/40.  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna. 


3.  Drawing  of  a  silver-gilt  cup  presented  by  the  City  of  Niirnberg  to  the 
Emperor  Matthias  in  1612.  The  original  cup  probably  French,  mid- 
sixteenth  century.  Staatsarchiv.  Niirnberg. 


whatever  of  good  and  beautiful  I  have  produced,  all  this  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  extraordinary  monarch'.  Cellini  was  given  to 
such  hyperbolic  statements  particularly  when  referring  to  his  own 
achievements,  but  he  was  probably  not  exaggerating  when  he 
claimed  that  a  vase  and  an  oval  basin  which  he  completed  in 
France  'showed  like  the  finest  piece  of  plate  which  had  been  seen 
in  France'.  They  doubtless  impressed  as  much  on  account  of  the 
novelty  of  their  style  as  of  the  quality  of  their  workmanship. 

Another  passage  in  the  autobiography  suggests  that  the  French 
goldsmiths  did  not  impress  him  as  the  most  competent,  though 
this  may  have  been  due  to  his  own  national  pride.  Speaking  of 
his  workpeople,  he  says:  'They  belonged  to  several  nations, 
Italian,  French  and  German;  for  I  took  the  best  I  could  find,  and 
changed  them  often,  retaining  only  those  who  knew  their 
business  well.  These  select  craftsmen  I  worked  to  the  bone  with 
perpetual  labour  ...  in  their  inability  to  bear  up  against  such  a 
continuous  strain,  they  took  to  eating  and  drinking  copiously; 
some  of  the  Germans  in  particular,  who  were  more  skilled  than 
their  comrades,  and  wanted  to  march  apace  with  me'.  While 
Cellini  regarded  the  French  goldsmiths  as  inferior  to  the  Germans, 
the  French  nobility  do  not  seem  to  have  shared  their  king's 


enthusiasm  for  the  style  which  his  chosen  goldsmith  practised. 
Most  of  the  commissions  which  Cellini  received,  apart  from  those 
given  him  by  the  French  king,  were  from  Italian  noblemen 
resident  in  France.  A  rare  exception  was  'a  small  vase  of  rich 
workmanship'  intended  for  presentation  to  Madame  d'Etampes, 
mistress  of  Francis  I. 

Only  two  of  the  various  works  executed  for  the  king  by  Cellini 
during  his  stay  in  France  are  known  to  have  survived.  These  are 
the  golden  salt  and  the  bronze  Nymph  of  Fontaincbleau,  now  in 
the  Louvre.  It  is  impossible  to  assess  their  influence,  as  so  very 
little  French  goldsmiths'  work  of  the  Mannerist  period  has 
survived.  The  influence  was  probably  transmitted  not  directly 
through  the  work  of  Cellini  but  indirectly  through  prints  from 
engravings  after  the  decorative  designs  of  the  Fontaincbleau 
artists.  As  far  as  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  is  concerned,  the  most 
influential  source  was  Rosso,  the  creator  of  the  stucco  decorations 
of  the  Galerie  Francois  I  at  Fontaincbleau,  and,  according  to 
Vasari,  the  designer  of  a  whole  sideboard  of  plate  for  the  same 
king.  In  his  life  of  Rosso,3  Vasari  refers  to  'the  numberless  designs 
that  Rosso  made  for  salt  cellars,  vases,  bowls  and  other  things  of 
fancy,  all  of  which  the  king  afterwards  caused  to  be  executed  in 
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4-  Design  for  a  covered  cup,  by  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  pen,  ink 
and  wash,  mid-sixteenth  century.  Messrs.  Sotheby's. 


silver;  but  these  were  so  numerous  that  it  would  take  too  long  to 
mention  them  all.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  he  made  designs  for  all 
the  vessels  of  a  sideboard  for  the  king'. 

A  major  element  in  Rosso's  decorative  schemes  was  the  series  of 
cartouches  composed  of  straps  with  scrolled-over  ends  modelled 
in  high  relief.  It  is  not  certain  that  Rosso  invented  them,  but  when 
he  introduced  them  into  his  decorations  at  Fontainebleau,  his 
Italian  contemporaries  were  still  busy  with  the  Grotteschi  and 
candelabrum  ornament  of  the  early  Renaissance.  It  is,  in  any  case, 
certain  that  Rosso  exploited  the  theme  on  a  scale  that  had  not 
hitherto  been  paralleled  and  his  ingenuity  in  doing  so  met  with 
great  success.  The  new  manner  was  copied  not  only  by  a  school 
of  French  decorators,  but  also  all  over  Europe;  in  Italy  and 
subsequently  in  the  Low  Countries  and  further  north.  None  of 
the  pieces  of  silver  designed  by  Rosso  for  Francis  I  is  known  to 
have  survived,  but  we  can  gain  an  excellent  idea  of  their  appear- 
ance from  the  engravings  of  Rene  Boyvin,  a  French  engraver  of 
the  Fontainebleau  school.  Boyvin  produced  a  set  of  nine  sheets  of 
goldsmiths'  work,4  including  salt  cellars,  ewers,  vases,  tazze,  etc.; 
in  fact,  just  the  type  of  article  that,  according  to  Vasari,  Rosso 
designed  for  Francis  I.  In  them  the  whole  vocabulary  of  Mannerist 
design  is  exploited.  Crabs,  frogs,  tortoises  and  shell-fish  rendered 
in  the  round  support  the  bases  or  adorn  the  covers;  bunches  of 
fruit  and  offish  are  embossed  in  the  walls;  and  applied  scrolls 
terminating  in  grotesque  heads  are  applied  to  the  stems.  The 
designs  follow  Cellini  in  his  ambitious  use  of  figure  sculpture ; 
figures  modelled  in  the  round  are  set  on  the  covers  of  tazze  and 
salt  cellars.  While  the  figures  on  the  covers  are  sometimes  allow- 
ed freedom  of  movement,  those  on  the  stems  are  often  imprison- 
ed within  heavy  strapwork  of  almost  architectural  solidity.  The 
gesticulating  figures  encircled  by  monstrous  straps  recall  the 
human  figures  squeezed  uncomfortably  within  a  heavy  frame- 
work of  scrolls  and  straps  in  the  border  designs  of  Rosso's 
Fontainebleau  decorations. 

In  these  engraved  designs  the  usual  Mannerist  obsession  with 
sexual  symbolism  is  present,  but  sometimes  the  sense  of  shame 
that  pervades  the  style  is  absent;  in  one  of  them  the  stem  of  a 
standing  salt  is  composed  of  two  human  figures  united  in  sexual 
intercourse.5  The  design  for  a  nef — that  is,  a  vessel  intended  to 
contain  the  napkin  of  the  sovereign  at  the  dinner  table6 — demon- 
strates the  ingenuity  with  which  the  master  exploited  the  use  of 
strapwork  (No.  i).  In  this  case  it  is  arranged  to  suggest  the 
wooden  frame  of  the  vessel,  while  the  scenes  of  sea-creatures  and 
river  gods  suggest  the  element  in  which  it  should  float.  The 
question  arises  as  to  whether  Boyvin  was  a  sufficiently  original 
master  to  have  designed  these  vessels  himself.  Born  in  Angers  in 
1525,  he  worked  for  a  while  at  the  Angers  Mint;  thereafter  he 
went  to  Paris  where  he  is  last  recorded  in  1580.  He  was  mainly 
employed  as  an  engraver  and  produced  a  large  number  of 
engravings  after  the  leading  Fontainebleau  masters,  Rosso, 
Primaticcio  and  Luca  Penni  as  well  as  Giulio  Romano.  In  dis- 
cussing his  ceuvre,  Jessen7  points  out  that  as  a  rule  his  designs  did 
not  proceed  from  his  own  invention.  Jessen  does  not  commit 
himself  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  goldsmiths'  designs. 
An  important  point,  however,  is  that  a  set  of  fantastic  masks  in- 
tended for  ballets  or  masques,8  incorporating  strapwork  com- 
positions very  similar  to  those  of  the  goldsmiths'  series,  was 
certainly  engraved  by  Boyvin  after  Rosso;  for  the  original 
drawings  by  Rosso  are  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  des  Dessins  at  the 
Louvre.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  goldsmiths'  designs  are 
based  on  original  drawings  by  Rosso,  for  they  show  an  originality 
of  conception  that  was  never  achieved  even  by  du  Cerceau.  Judg- 
ing by  Boyvin's  other  work,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  he 
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should  have  achieved  so  complete  a  mastery  of  the  Fontaincbleau 
manner.  The  suggestion  that  he  engraved  them  after  lost  draw- 
ings b\  Rosso  seems,  therefore,  to  be  convincing. 

Before  giving  further  consideration  to  the  Fontainebleau 
school  designs,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  surviving  French 
goldsmiths'  work  of  the  period.  Little  trace  of  the  Mannerist  style 
can  be  discovered  m  them.  Instead  of  the  heavy,  writhing  strap- 
work  of  the  Fontaincbleau  manner,  the  French  goldsmiths  seem 
to  have  been  more  interested  in  exploiting  the  much  lighter  strap- 
work  found  in  Mauresque  designs  of  Near  Eastern  origin. 

The  most  important  single  piece  of  French  Renaissance  plate  is 
the  gold  cup  (No.  2)  known,  on  account  of  the  figure  that  sur- 
mounts it,  as  the  St.  Michael  cup,  in  the  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum,  Vienna.  This  cup,  together  with  the  Cellini  salt  and  an 
onyx  cup,  was  presented  by  King  Charles  IX  of  France  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tirol  when  the  latter  acted  as  his  proxy 
at  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  Austria.9  The  fact  that  it  was 
presented  by  the  French  king  makes  it  at  any  rate  likely  that  it 
was  made  in  France.  Unfortunately  nearly  all  its  contemporaries 
have  long  ago  been  consigned  to  the  melting  pot,  so  there  is 
nothing  with  which  it  may  be  compared.  It  was  evidently  by  no 
means  new  when  it  was  presented  in  1 570  and  it  can  be  dated  back 
to  the  decade  from  1530  to  1540.  The  structure,  which  features  an 
emphatic  contrast  of  vertical  and  horizontal,  is  distinctly  pre- 
Mannerist,  though  the  restless  profile  indicates  an  awareness  of 
the  Mannerist  trend.  The  date  given  to  this  cup  can  be  confirmed 
by  comparing  it  with  the  famous  gold  cup  designed  by  Hans 
Holbein  for  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  which  was  made  in  1535  or 
1536.  This  is  now  known  only  through  the  Holbein  drawing  in 
the  British  Museum,10  as  the  cup  itself  was  melted  by  order  of 
Charles  I  in  1629.  In  this  Holbein  cup  we  see  the  same  composition 
with  the  marked  emphasis  on  the  horizontals,  similar  applied 
brackets  on  the  stem,  and  the  many  pendant  pearls.  Another 
French  cup  (No.  3)  is  known  only  through  a  contemporary 
drawing,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Niirnberg.  This 
cup,  which  was  described  as  having  come  out  of  France  (so  aus 
Frankreich  herauskoiiimen),  was  presented  by  the  city  council  to  the 
Emperor  Matthias  on  3rd  July,  1612,  when  he  entered  Niirnberg 
after  his  coronation  at  Frankfurt  am  Main.  The  cup  was  made  of 
silver-gilt  set  with  25  precious  stones,  but  must  have  been  quite 
out  of  fashion  at  the  time.  It  presumably  served  as  little  more  than 
a  decorative  container  for  the  thousand  newly  minted  golden 
Gulde}i,  each  struck  with  the  heads  of  the  Emperor  Matthias  and 
his  Empress,  that  formed  the  more  important  part  of  the  city's 
gift.  This  cup  appears  to  be  slightly  later  in  date  that  the  St. 
Michael  cup;  the  structure  of  horizontal  and  vertical  is  less  insist- 
ent in  the  design,  but  it  is  still  far  from  the  fully  evolved  Manner- 
ism of  the  second  half  of  the  century.  There  is  no  definite  proof 
that  this  cup  is  French,  but  the  fact  that  it  came  out  of  France, 
together  with  its  resemblance  to  the  St.  Michael  cup,  makes  it  at 
any  rate  likely.  Comparing  these  two  cups  with  the  Holbein 
drawing  of  the  Jane  Seymour  cup,  one  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
say  exactly  what  was  definitely  French  about  them.  They  corres- 
pond to  the  prevalent  international  fashion  of  the  High  Renaiss- 
ance. The  large  number  of  pearls  with  which  the  two  cups  are 
embellished  seems  at  first  sight  exceptional,  but  a  study  of  the 
Inventory  of  the  Royal  Plate  of  Queen  Elizabeth11  shows  that 
such  adornment  was  not  unusual  at  the  time. 

Further  support  for  the  idea  of  their  French  origin  can  be  gained 
from  some  of  the  designs  for  plate  by  the  French  architect  and 
engraver,  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau.  This  master,  who  was  so 
named  from  the  device  of  a  circle  that  served  as  his  shop  sign,  was, 
with  £tienne  Delaune,  the  most  important  of  the  French  masters 


5.  Standing  cup  of  agate  set  with  cameos  and  mounted  in  enamelled  gold. 
French,  mid-sixteenth  century.  Musee  du  Louvre. 


6.  Design  for  a  ewer,  by  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  pen,  ink  and  wash, 
mid-sixteenth  century.  Messrs.  Sotheby's. 


of  engraved  ornament.  The  dates  of  his  life  are  not  known 
definitely  (it  was  formerly  thought  that  he  was  born  in  Paris  or 
Orleans  between  1510  and  15 12,  but  more  recently12  a  date  about 
1520  has  been  suggested).  His  main  importance  was  as  an  archi- 
tect, but  he  found  time  besides  to  publish  a  considerable  number 
of  designs  for  furniture  and  goldsmiths'  work.  The  latter  can  be 
divided  into  three  groups:  First,  those  in  a  more  or  less  pure 
Northern  Renaissance  manner,  derived  from  German  sources; 
secondly  those  derived  from  Italian  Renaissance  and  early  Man- 
nerist sources;  and  thirdly  those  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
Fontainebleau  school  is  apparent.  This  last  group  probably  dates 
from  the  later  part  of  his  life.  They  were  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  disseminating  the  Florentine  Mannerist  style  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

Du  Cerceau  is  known  to  have  worked  in  Paris,  in  Orleans,  in 
Montargis  and  again  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  His  early 
style  is  represented  by  a  number  of  engravings,  for  the  most  part 
of  ecclesiastical  plate,  and  by  an  unpublished  book  containing 
eighteen  sheets  of  drawings,13  many  of  which  are  variants  on  the 
engraved  designs.  The  latter  include,  besides  designs  for  church 
plate,  a  single  design  for  a  fountain  and  several  for  church  furni- 
ture. The  silver  designs  are,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  du  Cerceau's 
work,  largely  derivative:  in  this  case  from  a  German  source — 
Hans  Brosamer's  New  Kimstbiichleiii  von  mancherley  schdneti 
Trinckgeschiren,  published  about  1540.  The  fact  that  du  Cerceau 
should  have  been  content  to  copy  a  German  Renaissance  master 
when  Benvenuto  Cellini  himself  was  at  work  in  Paris,  illustrates 
how  firm  a  resistance  was  offered  by  French  goldsmiths  to  the 
imported  Mannerism.  Among  the  set  of  drawings  referred  to  is 
one  of  a  standing  cup  and  cover  (No.  4)  that  shows  some  resem- 
blance to  the  St.  Michael  cup,  in  particular  in  the  design  of  the 
finial  to  the  cover.  The  spherical  member  with  circular  recesses, 
perhaps  intended  as  settings  for  cameos  or  rock-crystal  plaques, 
on  the  drawing  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  corresponding  member 
on  the  finial  of  the  cup,  in  this  case  set  with  jewels.  Another  du 
Cerceau  drawing  in  the  same  set  shows  a  stem  and  foot  of  similar 
design  to  the  cup.  It  would  be  unwise  to  make  too  much  of  these 
similarities  as  this  type  of  standing  cup  was  international,  but  the 
existence  of  du  Cerceau's  drawings  does  provide  further  con- 
firmation of  the  French  origin  of  the  gold  cup. 

In  his  second  group  of  goldsmiths'  designs,  which  probably 
date  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  du  Cerceau  drew 
heavily  on  Italian  sources,  in  particular  on  the  engravings  of 
Enea  Vico,  Agostino  Veneziano,  and  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio. 
Out  of  a  group  of  55  engraved  designs  of  goldsmiths'  work  by  du 
Cerceau  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  9  are  copied  from 
Vico,  5  from  Veneziano  and  6  from  Polidoro.  In  this  series  du 
Cerceau  seems  unaware  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Fontainebleau 
strapwork  designs  and  adds  little  or  nothing  to  his  Italian  sources. 
Amongst  the  collection  of  gold-mounted  hard-stone  vessels, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Joyaux  de  la  Couroimc  and  now  shown 
in  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  at  the  Louvre,  is  a  standing  covered  cup  of 
agate  mounted  in  enamelled  gold  and  set  with  cameos  of  Roman 
Emperors  (No.  5).  The  presence  of  the  French  royal  crown  at  the 
top  implies  that  it  was  made  for  the  King  of  France,  presumably 
for  Henri  II  who  died  in  1559.  The  design  is  still  Renaissance 
rather  than  Mannerist,  but  vessels  of  analogous  form  can  be  found 
amongst  du  Cerceau's  second  group  of  goldsmiths'  designs.  The 
fluting  of  the  agate  bowl,  the  baluster  stem  and  the  dolphin  feet 
can  all  be  found  in  Brosamer's  book  of  designs,  but  the  treatment 
of  the  foot  looks  forward  to  the  new  French  court  style.  The 
panels  between  the  dolphins  are  pierced  with  an  arrangement  of 
straps  and  scrolls  that  indicates  some  familiarity  with  the  Fon- 
tainebleau manner. 
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rhc  onyx  ewer  (No.  7)  that  was  presented  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  oi  I  irol  together  with  the  St.  Michael  cup  and  the 
c  ellmi  s.ih  represents  the  same  stage  in  the  slow  movement 
towards  acceptance  of  Mannerist  design  by  the  French  goldsmiths. 
The  tonn  is  sober  enough,  and  the  introduction  of  the  horizontal 
baiuK  oi  mauresque  ornament  is  not  in  accord  with  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  manner.  A  large  number  of  pattern  books  of  mauresque 
ornament  was  published  in  France  during  the  middle  decades  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  they  were  evidently  more  popular 
amongst  the  goldsmiths  than  the  heavier  strapwork  compositions 
favoured  by  Rosso  and  Primaticcio.  The  enamelled  gold  handle 
surmounted  by  a  sea-monster  and  breaking  off  into  scrolls  at 
intervals  seems  to  be  derived  from  Vico,  perhaps  through  the 
intermediacy  of  one  of  du  Ccrccau's  copies.  The  modelling  of  the 
spout  in  the  form  of  a  dog  is  original,  though  it  hardly  accords 
with  the  dignified  reticence  of  the  body.  The  ring  handle  on  the 
cover  is  a  feature  of  many  later  Mannerist  vessels. 

A  comparable  design  can  be  found  amongst  du  Cerceau's  early 
drawings  (No.  6).  The  restless  profile  and  uncomfortable  inser- 
tion of  cherub's  heads  between  the  gadroons  point  to  a  more 
cavalier  attitude  towards  the  use  of  classical  elements  but  the 
baluster  stem  and  foot  belong  to  the  Renaissance  tradition. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  French  mid-sixteenth  century 
goldsmith's  works  is  the  rock-crystal  tazza  with  enamelled  gold 
mounts  in  the  Museo  degli  Argenti,  Florence.14  This  can  be  dated 
with  certainty  to  the  reign  of  Henri  II  (1547-1^59),  as  it  bears  on 
the  cover  the  interlaced  initials  D  and  H  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  and 
Henri  II  and  also  the  three  interlaced  crescents  of  Diana.  The 
arrows  of  Diana  also  appear  in  the  cover  while  the  handle  is 
formed  as  a  crescent.  The  material  of  the  tazza,  rock-crystal,  was 
particularly  beloved  of  the  Mannerist  artists,  but  the  design  of  the 
mounts  shows  nothing  very  daring  in  the  way  of  Mannerist 
ornament  apart  from  the  intermingling  of  Near  Eastern  maures- 
ques  with  Renaissance  arabesques.  It  seems  very  restrained  in 
comparison  with  the  tazza  made  for  Henry  VIII  of  England, 
probably  after  a  design  by  Hans  Holbein,  in  the  Munich  Schatz- 
kammer.15 

(To  be  concluded) 


7.  Onyx  ewer  mounted  in  enamelled  gold  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  part  of  the  gift  made  by  Charles  IX  of  France  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Tirol.  French,  mid-sixteenth  century.  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum,  Vienna. 
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The  Le  Bas  Collection 
of  Drawings 

At  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 


J.  WOOD  PALMER 


WHETHER  consciously  or  not,  the  standard  or  flavour  of 
a  great  art  collection  shown  to  the  public  is  judged  by 
them  generally  by  the  paintings  in  it  and  only  as  an  afterthought 
bv  the  drawings  and  prints.  A  quite  different  view  is  often  taken 
by  connoisseurs  and  other  collectors.  These  survey  the  paintings 
with  calm  but  when  it  comes  to  the  drawings  there  is  a  rise  in 
temperature,  a  quivering  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  because  they  are 
on  the  scent  not  only  of  the  artists'  intention  at  a  stage  before 
original  vision  has  been  dimmed  by  subsequent  calculation,  but 
also  of  the  owner's  flair  and  judgement  in  a  very  testing  field  of 
art.  Many  can  acquire  wonderful  paintings  simply  by  utilising  a 
chequebook;  but  it  needs  a  collector  with  a  trained  eye  and  just 
that  little  bit  more  in  the  bag  than  good  taste  to  accumulate 
drawings  by  unknown  as  well  as  known  names  that  can  be  hung 
together  on  a  level  of  quality. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  facets  of  the  Le 
Bas  Collection  now  on  exhibition  at  Burlington  House:  the  high 
level  and  uniformity  of  quality  in  the  drawings.  On  the  first  wall 
in  the  galleries  we  find  a  galaxy  of  Sickerts.  Almost  every  period 
is  represented:  Camden  Town,  Venetian,  the  Music  Hall,  Bath, 
Dieppe,  an  early  portrait  of  Therese  Lessore,  and  so  on.  These  are 
hung  with  two  Gwen  Johns  of  the  first  water.  A  little  further  on 
are  Gilmans  of  the  typical  reed  pen  kind,  good  though  not  out- 
standing as  are  the  Gilman  paintings  in  the  other  galleries  which 
are  among  the  best  in  existence.  Then  William  Roberts,  so  often 
a  difficult,  untaking  artist,  is  seen  in  two  large  drawings  of  extra- 
ordinary power.  There  are  others  by  this  artist  scattered  about 
the  gallery  and  all  show  the  individuality  which  is  as  challenging 
today  as  it  was  two  wars  ago. 

A  group  of  French — Segonzac,  Sisley,  Cezanne,  Boudin, 
Leger,  Rodin,  etc. — is,  as  it  were,  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
pearls  of  the  collection :  the  Turkish  Lady  by  Matisse.  She  is  a 
very  tranquil  piece,  so  fine  in  line  and  delicate  that  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  in  her  connection  orgies  of  cushions  and  sticky  sweets. 
But  no  doubt  she  has  been  caught  in  an  unusual  moment  of 
asceticism.  This  sober  view  of  life  is  taken  up  further  along  the 
wall  by  Ginner.  No  one  in  England  probably  has  so  many 
Ginners  as  Edward  Le  Bas.  He  has  always  been  a  champion  of 
this  artist  and  if  some  critics  have  looked  upon  Ginner  as  a  master 
of  wallpaper  they  must  now,  in  face  of  this  array  of  ink  and  water- 
colour  drawings  as  well  as  the  expertly  chosen  paintings,  re- 
examine their  ideas  about  him.  It  is  of  course  realism  to  the  last 


brick  on  the  house  wall,  every  leaf  on  the  tree  and  the  ultimate 
pebble  on  the  beach,  but  quite  apart  from  the  astonishing  tech- 
nique these  drawings  do  provide  an  impact. 

Another  name  that  appears  frequently  in  this  collection  is 
Ethel  Walker,  surely  an  artist  who  is  about  due  for  revival. 
Among  the  group  of  single  figure  drawings  there  appears  one  of 
her  long  decorative  panels,  presumably  of  about  the  same  date  as 
the  'Zones'  in  the  Tate.  But  it  is  often  among  the  lesser-known 
artists  that  this  collector  reveals  himself  as  a  true  'spotter'.  Who 
else  owns  a  drawing  by  Nina  Hamnett  as  good  as  The  Char- 
woman ?  And  who  but  a  real  lover  of  good  drawing  would  buy, 
and  hang  with  assurance  among  the  French,  Sir  George  Clausen 
who  so  often  left  Millet  at  the  post.  Craxton,  too,  is  found  several 
times  in  his  best  form  and  there  is  a  drawing  by  an  unheard-of 
Slade  student  that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Gilman. 

It  is  true  that  Le  Bas  has  made  few  forays,  at  least  where  the 
drawings  are  concerned,  into  the  modern  world  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  avant-garde,  but  Bratby  is  there  and  Josef  Herman  and 
Philip  Sutton.  The  whole  exhibition  in  fact,  which  might  seem 
at  first  glance  to  concentrate  on  the  work  of  artists  between  the 
wars  is  in  reality  full  of  quiet  surprises.  Not  only  does  it  include 
names  that  have  no  investment  value  and  would  never  be  found 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  usual  chequebook  or  prestige  collection, 
but  when  examples  of  the  work  of  a  well-known  artist  have  been 
added  these  almost  invariably  show  him  at  his  best  in  date  and 
kind.  And  it  is  this  flair,  this  faculty  of  pouncing  not  only  on  the 
right  artist  but  at  the  right  time  in  his  career  that  marks  out 
Edward  Le  Bas  as  a  remarkable  collector.  In  surrounding  himself 
with  a  host  of  drawings  and  paintings  that  everyone  must  envy, 
he  has  at  the  same  time  never  forgotten  to  share  this  pleasure  by 
constant  lending  to  public  exhibitions  and  has,  by  his  astute 
patronage,  done  an  inestimable  service  to  English  art  and  artists. 


# 

THE  DRAWINGS 

1.  W.  R.  Sickert.  Therese  Lessore.  Actual  size. 

2.  W.  R.  Sickert.  Man  &  Woman  in  Camden  Town  Interior,  c.  1909. 
Actual  size. 

3.  W.  R.  Sickert.  Cherries  in  a  colander.  \z\  in.  x  11  in. 

4.  W.  R.  Sickert.  St.  Jacques,  Dieppe.  Actual  size. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

A  Pellegrini  Sketch  :  Easter  and  Carl  Faberge  : 

Coming  Events 


THE  London  National  Gallery  has  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  newly  decorated  eight- 
eenth-century Italian  Room  (XIII)  an  attractive 
sketch  by  the  Venetian  painter  Giovanni  Antonio 
Pellegrini  (1675-1741).  This  is  the  preparatory 
sketch  (17 J  X  27^  inches)  for  his  picture  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  and  Anna 
Maria  Luisa  dc'  Medici,  one  of  an  important 
series  of  large  paintings  done  by  Pellegrini  for 
the  Elector  in  171 3-14.  This  series  is  now  at 
Schleissheim,  but  the  sketches  are  dispersed.  The 
National  Gallery  one  was  bought  at  an  anony- 
mous sale  at  Sotheby's  in  April,  1962,  and  has 
been  cleaned  and  refrained  since  acquisition.  The 
sketch  shows  all  the  lively  handling  and  brilliant 
tones  which  made  Pellegrini  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  dissemination  of  the  rococo  style 
in  early  eighteenth-century  Europe.  He  worked 
in  England  and  France  as  well  as  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  Gallery  has  also  by  him  a  large  scale 
painting  of  Rebecca  at  the  Well  bequeathed  in 
1962  by  the  late  C.  D.  Rotch. 

A  Coronation  Egg 

THOSE  unfamiliar  with  the  exquisite  objects 
fashioned  by  Carl  Faberge,  and  particularly  with 
the  Coronation  Egg  shown  in  colour  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue,  should  consult  the  second 
edition  of  A.  Kenneth  Snowman's  The  Art 


of  Carl  Faberge.  This  has  57  additional  colour 
plates  and  has  been  produced  since  the  author's 
recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Coron- 
ation Egg  (Plate  LXXIII)  in  red  gold  enamelled 
in  translucent  lime  yellow,  contains  the  replica, 
in  yellow  gold  and  strawberry  coloured  trans- 
lucent enamel,  of  the  Imperial  Coach  used  in 
1896.  The  whole  was  presented  to  Alexandra 
Feodorovna  by  Nicholas  II  at  Easter,  1897,  the 
year  following  their  coronation.  It  is  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  C.  &  H.  Wartski  Ltd.,  of 
138  Regent  Street,  London. 

Mostly  Unknown,  or  Unusual 

ENGLISH  charities  derive  a  good  deal  of  finan- 
cial benefit  from  exhibitions  organised  by  the 
London  fine  art  trade.  Latest  to  do  so  is  the 
Sport  for  the  Disabled  Fund,  founded  by  Dr.  L. 
Guttman  and  generously  supported  by  Lady 
Masham,  who  was  herself  injured  in  a  hunting 
accident.  Support  in  this  instance  is  coming 
through  the  current  exhibition,  'Pictures  and 
Drawings  from  Yorkshire  Houses',  now  in 
progress  at  the  Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery  (Oscar 
and  Peter  Johnson),  Cadogan  Place,  London. 

Many  of  the  exhibits  are  either  unknown  or 
unusual:  as,  for  example,  a  set  of  eight  drawings 
by  David  Wilkie  (studies  for  the  large  picture  at 
the  Tate  Gallery,  The  Village  Carousel) ;  an  early 


Gainsborough  landscape  loaned  from  the  Earl 
and  Countess  Swinton  Collection;  and  three 
drawings  by  Francis  Towne,  The  Grove,  Wer- 
rington  Park  and  two  views  of  the  Villa  Adriana, 
loaned  from  Hovingham  by  Sir  William 
Worsley.  Two  drawings  by  a  hitherto  unknown 
artist,  J.  Halfpenny,  Rokeley  Bridge  and  Aysgarth 
Bridge,  are  also  attracting  notice,  as  is  a  splendid 
Landseer,  Highland  Interior,  1831. 

News  in  Brief 

Herr  Willi  Brandt,  mayor  of  West  Berlin,  will 
be  present  at  the  opening,  on  April  24,  of  an 
exhibition  at  the  Louvre:  'The  Collections  of 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia'. 

Grosvenor  House  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Ex- 
hibition dates:  June  12  to  June  27. 
The  Countess  of  Rosse  will  open  the  Spring  Ant- 
iques Fair,  Chelsea,  London,  on  May  8. 
Mr.  Yehudi  Menuhin  will  open  the  1963  Hamp- 
stead,  London,  Festival  of  the  Arts  on  June  1. 
Scottish  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  to  be  held  at  the 
George  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  will  open  on  April 
30,  close  May  3. 

The  Duchess  of  Bedford  will  open  the  Midlands 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  Solihull  Civic  Hall: 
dates  April  23  to  27. 

Staatlichen  Museum,  Berlin,  has  changed  its  title 
to  Stiftung  Preussischcr  Kulturbesitz-Staatliche 
Museen. 


LEFT.  Detail  of  a  prancing  horse,  Milanese,  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century:  now  in  the  Spring  exhibition  at  the  Peel  &  Humphris'  sculpture 
gallery,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  London,  at  34  New  Bond  Street.  RIGHT.  Selling,  amongst  silver  sent  for  sale  by  Lord  Brownlow,  at  Christie's  on 
May  29:  wine  cistern  by  Thomas  Heming  (George  Ill's  silversmith),  1770.  This  is  54  inches  long  by  30  inches  wide,  weight  100  lbs.  Before  the  Christie's 
sale,  the  Brownlow  silver  is  being  specially  exhibited  at  the  Duveen  Gallery,  18  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  from  April  17  to  26 
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Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury 


Art  and  Animals 

THERE  is  something  of  a  boom  in  paintings 
and  drawings  of  animals,  accumulative  no 
doubt  from  the  increasing  interest  in  our  old 
sporting  artists  during  the  last  few  years.  Stubbs 
may  be  said  to  have  led  the  field  and  Herring  is  in 
the  van,  as  indeed  is  Landseer  again — with 
recent  important  exhibitions  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  Agnew's.  Nor  is  it  generally 
realised  how  rich  this  country  is  in  such  art. 

A  painting  by  J.  F.  Herring  at  Messrs.  Acker- 
mann  (3  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W.I.)  of  the 
celebrated  racehorse,  St.  Giles  with  William  Scott 
up,  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  artist's  highly 
finished  style,  with  a  finely  coloured  cloudscapc 
contrasted  with  the  static  horse.  The  picture  is 
signed  and  dated  1832  the  year  when  St.  Giles 
won  the  Derby. 

At  the  same  galleries  one  can  see  a  selection  of 
animal  drawings  by  Mr.  John  Skeaping,  R.A. 
Brevit)  may  well  be  the  soul  of  wit  in  art  as  in 
speech,  and  Mr.  Skeaping's  economical  touch 
and  sense  of  action  arc  notable  qualities.  If  his 
vision  and  style  have  some  affinity  with  the  work 
of  the  prehistoric  cave  artists,  he  has,  of  course, 
much  greater  knowledge.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  study 
his  accuracy  of  line,  moving  as  it  docs  with  the 
speed  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Skeaping  is  unique 
among  contemporary  draughtsmen  of  the  horse. 

Neapolitans 

FIVE  attractive  paintings  by  Francesco  Solimena 
(1657-1747)  form  the  keynote  of  the  current  ex- 
hibition of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
Neapolitan  art  at  the  Hazlitt  Galleries  (4  Ryder 
Street,  London  S.W.I.).  This  artist  had  a  great 
vogue  in  his  time  with  his  ornate  classical  and 
religious  conceptions,  and  certain  papal  and  royal 
patronage.  Philip  V  of  Spain  commissioned  him 
to  decorate  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Madrid.  Soli- 
mena was  a  friend  of  the  celebrated  Luca 
Giordano  and  master  of  Sebastiano  Conca,  both 
of  whom  are  represented  in  this  collection. 
Another  pupil  was  Giuseppe  Bonito  (1705-1789) 
whose  picture  of  a  family  of  lace-makers  strikes 
a  homely,  realistic  note  among  the  Saints  and 
Olympian  gods  and  goddesses  surrounding  it. 

There  are  also  a  few  examples  of  eighteenth- 
century  Roman,  Venetian  and  Florentine  schools. 
An  unusually  interesting  exhibition  in  that  these 
artists  are  not  widely  known  in  this  country ;  but 
thanks  to  Professor  Ellis  Waterhouse's  admirably 
written  and  illustrated  book,  Italian  Baroque 
Painting,  likely  to  become  of  much  more  general 
interest. 


Atkinson  Grimshaw 

FASHIONS  in  pictures  come  and  go,  but  strikes 
obviously  are  a  permanent  condition  of 'civilisa- 


tion'. A  well  painted  Victorian  work  at  Messrs. 
Leggatt  (30  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i.)  relates  to 
some  industrial  stoppage,  circa  1879.  The  picture 
is  entitled  Reflections  on  the  Aire — On  Strike.  The 
artist,  Atkinson  Grimshaw,  has  combined  an 
accomplished  technique  with  considerable"  poetic 
feeling.  The  deserted  factory,  the  banks  of  the 
Aire  (Leeds),  a  full  moon,  a  mackerel  sky,  and  a 
forlorn-looking  group  of  men  and  women  to  the 
right  of  the  picture  arc  blended  into  a  truthful  if 
melancholy  effect.  A  sincere  Victorian  period 
piece  and  suitable  for  a  gallery.  Atkinson 
Grimshaw  was  born  in  Leeds  in  1836,  and  was 
self-taught,  though  influenced  by  the  pre- 
Raphaelites.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
from  1874  to  1886,  and  won  much  success  with 
moonlight  subjects. 


Barbizon  and  Others 

A  NUMBER  of  nineteenth-century  French 
paintings  at  Mr.  John  Couper's  new  galleries 
(9  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i.), 
accentuated  the  Barbizon  School,  and  brought 
into  focus  Constable's  influence  on  such  artists  as 
Jules  Dupre  and  Diaz  de  la  Pena.  Dupre  was  only 
thirteen  when  Constable  scored  his  success  at  the 
Salon  in  1824,  and  if  he  did  not  actually  see  these 
pictures  then  he  must  have  heard  about  them 
fairly  soon.  The  fact  is  that  Dupre,  devoted  to 
Constable's  works,  was  in  England  as  a  young 
man,  as  one  of  his  most  celebrated  paintings,  View 
of  Fields  near  Southampton,  dated  1835,  proves. 
I  saw  a  powerful  English  landscape  by  Dupre  at 
Mr.  Couper's  galleries.  Other  impressive  works 
included  Diaz  de  la  Pena's  Foret  de  Fontainebleau 
and  two  nocturnes  by  Charles  Francois  Daubigny . 
Those  who  know  Carpeaux  only  as  a  sculptor, 
particularly  from  his  enchanting  group  of 
figures  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  will  be 
interested  in  two  small  but  vigorous  oil  sketches. 


One  need  but  glance  at  the  head  of  Mmc.  de 
Bawr  by  Boilly  to  imagine  a  fascinating  person- 
ality, as  indeed  she  was.  Illegitimate  daughter  of 
an  actress,  she  was  born  in  Paris  in  1773,  survived 
the  Revolution,  was  married  to  and  divorced 
from  the  Count  de  Saint-Simon,  became  a 
successful  novelist  and  playwright,  married  a 
second  husband,  a  Russian  officer,  and  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  In  this  distinguished  and 
precise  little  painting  Boilly  certainly  expressed 
her  beauty  and  independence  of  character. 


Old  Sketches  at  the  Maas  Gallery 

THE  cult  of  the  small  sketch  has  become  in- 
creasingly appropriate  at  a  time  when  wall  space 
is  limited.  The  sketch  has  advantages,  aesthetic, 
financial  and  durable,  over  the  large  oil  paintings 
that  were  the  collectors'  fashion  in  other  times. 

Looking  at  a  number  of  eighteenth-  and  early 
nineteenth-century  drawings  and  watercolours 
at  the  Jeremy  Maas  Gallery  (15A  Clifford  Street, 
W.i.)  I  found  them  inexhaustibly  stimulating  as 
I  went  from  exhibit  to  exhibit.  A  wide  choice  of 
artists  included  such  great  names  as  Turner, 
Girtin,  A.  Cozens,  Constable  and  De  Wint. 

A  John  Varley  of  Kew  Green  was  an  attractive 
example  by  this  artist-astrologer.  An  Edward 
Lear  of  Petra,  a  note  by  Francis  Place,  a  Clarkson 
Stanfield  self-portrait,  a  pen  and  ink  by  John 
Wootton,  which  has  been  identified  as  a  pre- 
liminary sketch  for  the  painting  at  Windsor  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  hunting  field — 
by  John  Wootton  and  Hogarth  in  collaboration. 
What  a  sensitive  draughtsman  was  Ozias 
Humphrey  as  witness  his  portrait  of  Dr.  John 
Hoole,  translator  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  with 
what  reed-pen  freedom  Inigo  Jones  could  dash 
in  figures  and  faces.  In  short,  a  collection  of  many 
styles  and  of  infinite  imaginative  suggestion. 


Giuseppe  Bonito.  The  Lace-makers,  40^  x  6o£  in.  102  x  153  cm.  The  Hazlitt  Gallery. 


Art  in  the 
modern  manner 

ALASTAIR  GORDON 


Leon  Underwood.  Moses  Transcendent,  bronze, 
53  in.  (134  cm.)  high.  The  Kaplan  Gallery. 


IN  an  age  of  constant  experiment,  when  the 
search  for  truth  has  taken  a  new  direction, 
there  will  be  independent  spirits  who  run  counter 
to  the  approved  lines  of  exploration.  We  must 
be  thankful  for  this,  especially  when  they  are 
people  who  have  thought  long  and  deeply  and 
whose  findings  are  the  result  of  a  long  voyage  of 
self-discovery  that  uses  an  intelligent  reading  of 
art  history  as  a  starting  point.  They  arc  valuable 
for  the  jolt  they  give  to  the  complacency  into 
which  revolutionaries  fall  as  a  kind  of  new  con- 
formism:  they  are  particularly  valuable  when 
they  have  genius. 

Such  a  one  is  the  articulate  and  scholarly  Leon 
Underwood,  now  over  seventy,  and  for  much  of 
his  life  in  the  artistic  wilderness.  British  sculpture 
owes  much  of  its  international  reputation  firstly 
to  Henry  Moore.  But  it  was  from  Underwood 
that  Moore  learnt  most  in  the  formative  years 
of  his  career  in  the  'twenties.  Although  their 
paths  afterwards  diverged,  this  is  surely  enough 
to  confirm  Underwood's  aesthetic  authority. 

Thus  the  exhibition  of  his  work  at  the 
Kaplan  Gallery  is  of  importance  to  the  history 
of  twentieth-century  British  art  alone,  as  well  as 
being  of  importance  as  one  of  the  rare  exhibitions 
in  this  country  of  this  great  sculptor. 

The  works  are  triumphantly  unfashionable  in 
that  they  are  literary.  The  literary  symbolism  is 
not  obscure,  nor  precious,  nor  sentimental. 
Their  meaning  is  clear  to  the  observer  who  is 
prepared  to  interpret  naturally  and  remember 
that  all  serious  subjects  should  contain  an  ele- 
ment of  wit,  which  is  the  enemy  of  pomposity. 
Underwood  interprets  the  story  of  Moses  being 
given  the  Law  as  a  harmless  deception,  in  which 
Moses  (aided  by  a  convenient  cloud)  gives  the 
children  of  Israel  the  impression  that  he  got  the 
Law  from  God,  which  they  would  accept, 
whereas  in  fact  he  made  them  up  himself,  which 
they  would  not  have  accepted  had  they  known. 
Underwood's  realisation  of  this  conception  is 
transcendental.  The  first  impression  of  his 
bronzes  is  of  intense  energy  and  movement,  but 
with  magical  lightness  and  flexibility.  This  is 
because  he  enfolds  space  with  thin  bronze 
(rather  than  enclosing  it  as  a  solid),  giving  the 
febrile  strength  of  violins.  The  restlessness  of 
limbs  and  bodies  stretched  to  their  uttermost  and 
beyond,  is  controlled  by  secure  drawing  that 
links  part  to  part  and  each  to  the  whole  flame. 
Being  an  artist-craftsman  he  can  conceive  a  work 
and  execute  it  so  that  there  is  a  perfect  harmony 
between  mind  and  matter.  This  enables  him  to 
make  energy  divine  instead  of  brutal.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  sculptor,  theodolite  in  hand, 
to  map  the  contours  of  the  human  body,  but  to 


use  this  most  perfect  of  physical  forms  to  release 
— in  three  dimensions — the  spirit  inside. 

Both  Moore  and  Underwood  have  a  complete 
comprehension  of  the  relationship  of  space  to 
volume,  of  line  and  form.  Their  real  master  is 
Donatello,  still  as  much  of  a  modern  as  he  was 
five  centuries  ago.  Although  Donatello  freed 
sculpture  from  its  static  monumental  pose,  the 
modern  sculptor  has  had  to  do  the  same  thing 
all  over  again.  Underwood  has  traced  these 
pendulum  swings  from  the  Lascaux  caves  on- 
wards, and  realises  that  he  is  part  of  a  new  swing 
which,  being  in  opposition  to,  say,  Victorian 
public  statuary,  is  most  timely. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  producers  in  British 
art  is  Leonard  Rosoman.  He  has  a  hand  so  deft 
that  he  can  work  at  remarkable  speed:  like  the 
late  John  Minton  he  can  practically  draw  in  his 
sleep.  He  has,  too,  a  happy  extrovert  lust  for 
colour  and  the  gift  of  being  able  to  feel  scale 
instinctively.  But  you  cannot  attach  any  of  the 
twentieth  century-isms  to  his  work.  He  is  in  fact 
an  illustrator,  and  by  this  I  am  not  referring  to 
magazine  or  book  illustration  (which  indeed  he 
does  do)  but  the  assembly  in  pictorial  form  of 
things  actually  seen  with  our  eyes.  A  landscape 
of  his  will  differ  in  arrangement  from  the  physical 
fact,  but  it  will,  by  a  synthesis  of  all  the  ingred- 
ients, evoke  for  us  the  experience  of  that  land- 
scape. He  has  therefore  illustrated  to  us  the  thing 
that  was  seen  optically. 

Rosoman  has  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
painter  of  large  murals.  He  has  the  special  ability 
to  be  able  to  organise  a  huge  area.  This  is  a  rare 
gift  for  there  are  problems  of  scale  and  definition 
to  solve  and  perspectives  to  be  convincingly 
arranged.  Poor  Gully  Jimson,  Joyce  Carey's 
raffish  hero,  longed  to  cover  whole  walls  with 
painting;  and  it  is  the  hope  and  dream  of  painters 
in  an  age  that  has  forgotten  the  value  of  murals. 
Fortunately  Rosoman's  talent  has  not  had  to  go 
unfulfilled,  for  he  has  executed  many  large 
commissions  in  the  last  10  years. 

Sharing  the  exhibition  rooms  at  Roland 
Browse  and  Delbanco  with  Leonard  Rosoman 
is  Matthew  Smith,  about  whom  much  has  been 
written.  I  can  only  reiterate  what  has  been  said 
before,  that  had  he  been  born  a  mid-European 
who  worked  in  Paris  the  price  of  his  works  would 
have  another  nought  added  to  them. 


The  Galleries:  Kaplan  Gallery,  6  Duke  Street, 
London  S.  W.  1.  Roland  Browse  and  Delbanco,  tg 
Gork  Street,  W.i. 
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Pair  of  French  Gobelins  tapestry-portraits  (24  X  17  inches)  of  Rembrandt 
and  his  sister,  signed  and  dated  Cozette,  1779  and  copied  from  two  Rem- 
brandt portraits  of  the  painter  and  his  sister  now  at  Petworth  (see  Bode, 
Complete  Works  of  Rembrandt,  plates  60  and  61,  Due  d'Orleans  Collection). 


Landscapes 
and  Figures 

at  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

MR.  LEONARD  KOETSER'S  regular  spring  and 
autumn  exhibitions,  held  at  his  Duke  Street  Gallery,  are 
now  almost  as  much  a  part  of  the  London  scene  as  other  artistic 
events  of  much  longer,  institutional  standing.  But  whereas  loan 
exhibitions  are  comparatively  simple  events  to  stage,  Mr. 
Koetser  is  faced  with  the  now  very  difficult  task  of  first  acquiring 
the  rare  and  delectable  works  that  he  subsequently  offers  for 
sale  to  discriminating  connoisseurs. 

The  current  display  at  Duke  Street  is  again  full  of  precisely  the 
type  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  and  Italian  works,  for  which  Mr. 
Koetser  and  his  clientele  show  the  best  of  taste,  which,  because  of 
their  size,  are  so  eminently  suitable  for  hanging  in  the  intimacy  of 
the  home  rather  than  in  a  museum  gallery. 

There  are  once  again  the  exquisite  frozen  Dutch  river  scenes, 
with  busy  little  roughly-clad  peasants  disporting  themselves  on 
the  grey  shimmering  ice,  as  in  the  Winter  Landscape  seen  on  the 
facing  page  (how  fortuitous  for  some  lucky  collector  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  identical  locality  as  seen  in  summer). 
Or,  by  Hendrik  Avercamp,  another  expansive  sheet  of  steely 
grey  ice  bearing  skating,  gaily  dressed  townsfolk  and  small  boats 
held  fast  in  the  grip  of  the  ice,  with,  dotted  here  and  there,  rustic 
dwellings  and  the  inevitable  church  spires;  as,  for  example,  in  a 
minute  little  winter  scene  by  Lucas  van  Uden.  Nor  are  those 
delicious  flower  pieces  and  still-life  subjects  forgotten:  the  former 
including  a  delectable  group  of  summer  flowers  by  Van  der 
Aalst,  the  latter  a  desirable  little  work  by  Pieter  Roestraeten. 
Add  to  these  three  very  fine  Ruysdaels  and  a  number  of  Venetian 
works  and  the  whole  makes  a  noteworthy  assemblage. 

In  this  exhibition,  however,  Mr.  Koetser  has  produced  two 
subjects  in  particular  which  are  not  only  of  extreme  rarity  but 
which  are  items  that  have  been  lost  to  art  history  since  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  are  the  two  tapestry- 
portraits,  seen  at  left,  of  Rembrandt  and  his  sister.  Both  these  French 
Gobelins  portraits,  signed  and  dated  Cozette  1  jjg,  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  and  were  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de 
Marigny  in  1782;  Cozette  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Due  had 
acquired  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Comte  d'Angiviller  dated  15th 
May,  1780.  Before  that  they  were  in  the  collection  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  to  whom  Cozette  wrote  in  1780:  'M.  lc  Due  d'Orleans 
.  .  .  a  ete  si  content  de  l'execution  des  deux  tetes  de  Rimbran  (sic) 
qu'il  m'avait  pretes'.  Two  very  similar  tapestry-portraits  by  Cozette 
after  Rembrandt  are  described  in  a  sale  catalogue  of  1782  (Fenaille, 
Tapisseries  des  Gobelins,  IV,  349-350).  On  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Donald  King,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Textiles, 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  there  has  been  no  record  of  the 
present  Cozette  portraits  between  1782  and  the  present. 
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Jan  Brueghel  II.  Winter  Landscape,  copper,  iof  X  14I  inches. 


Jan  Brueghel  II.  Summer  Landscape,  copper,  iof  X  14J  inches. 


International 
Saleroom 


Above.  Paul  Klee.  Sumpjlegende  (Marsh  Legend),  oil  on  paper,  47  x  41  cm.  DM. 
88,000  (Lempertz,  Cologne).  Left.  The  long-lost  English  oak  writing  cabinet, 
designed  before  1862,  by  Richard  Norman  Shaw  (1831-1912),  111  inches  high, 
acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  ^500  (Sotheby's).  Below  left. 
American  2  cent  stamp,  1901,  showing  railway  engine  upside  down,  bought  by 
a  Japanese  collector.  ,£1,400  (Harmer's,  London).  Below  right.  Carved  spinach 
jade  vase,  Ch'ien  Lung.  Dollars  3,900  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York). 
£1  =  DM.  11.21.    £i  =  Dollars  2.80. 


>-  V  N.  X    _    -  v 
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International 
Saleroom 


Above.  John  Downame's  'Brief  Concordance  to  the  Bible',  1631,  in  a  fine  seventeenth- 
century  pierced  silver  binding.  ,£6oo  (Christie's).  Right.  English  clock,  the  movement 
signed  'Cowells  and  Pennington  for  Thos.  Mudge,  'I795,  No.  3',  with  spring  detent 
escapement  (Mudge's  No.  I  was  completed  in  1774).  ^346  (Christie's).  Below.  Louis  XV 
tulipwood  and  marquetry  table  inset  with  Sevres  porcelain  plaques.  Dollars  8,000 
(Parke-Bernet).  Below  right.  Louis  XV  carved  and  gilt  table  with  black  lacquer  top. 
Dollars  8,000  (Parke-Bernet). 
£l  =  Dollars  2.80. 
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The  Art  Market  Yesterday 

and  Today 


AFTER  years  of  generous,  almost  benign,  treatment  of  the 
American  collector,  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
appears  to  be  having  second  thoughts.  Suddenly,  they  have 
woken  up  to  the  Federal  Tax  Code  on  gifts,  which  entitles  a 
collector  to  tax  deductions  on  purchases  of  works  of  art,  pro- 
vided the  stipulation  is  made  that  they  will  pass  into  public 
ownership  on  the  collector's  death.  In  effect,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  benefactor,  par  excellence,  of  American  museums 
since  up  to  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  an  acquisition  can  be 
deducted  from  taxes. 

A  re-examination  of  tax  returns  of  collectors,  who  have  made 
gifts  to  museums  in  recent  years,  is  now  being  conducted.  The 
interest  to  this  page  of  this  retrospective  fiscal  action  lies  in  its 
likely  effect  upon  current  and  future  bidding  in  the  salerooms. 
The  investigations  could,  in  fact,  last  so  long  that  a  majority  of 
American  collectors  will  have  got  their  second  wind  by  the  time 
any  taxation  amendments  are  made.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  even  more  surprising  if  the  upward  movement  in 
prices — so  prominent  a  feature  of  saleroom  activity  in  recent 
years — was  not  to  find  itself  arrested.  The  art  market  could 
develop  new  features,  as  other  markets  have.  It  is  conceivable 
that  those  gala  occasions,  when  the  rare  and  the  highly  important 
lot  comes  under  the  hammer,  will  not  attract  such  intense 
bidding  and  prices  will  fall  below  their  best.  However,  to  look 
for  any  levelling  off  or  downward  movement  in  the  prices  of 
works  of  art  as  a  whole  is  to  ignore  the  tide  of  demand  in  relation 
to  supply.  This  tide  gives  every  appearance  of  being  strong 
enough  to  swamp  any  price  hesitancy,  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  reflect  the  more  unsettled  conditions  likely  to  prevail 
for  some  time  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  market. 

A  sale  of  English  pottery  and  porcelain  at  Sotheby's  in  early 
January  produced  both  substantial  price  rises  and  falls.  A  Wor- 
cester mug  of  yellow  porcelain  with  a  puce-monochrome  design 
of  a  chinoiserie  landscape  with  an  iron-red  border — one  of  the 
earliest  products  of  this  famous  factory — made  £420.  A  similar 
mug  of  this  type  made  only  jTzi  on  10  July,  1962.  A  rare 
Chelsea  watch-holder,  of  which  a  similar  example  was  sold  in 
November,  i960,  for  £23,  fetched  £300.  A  Chelsea  pair  of 
groups  of  two  emblematic  figures  of  Summer  and  Autumn,  which 
realized  £980  on  29  November,  i960;  now  one  group  was 
bought  for  £410.  A  Longton  Hall  pug  dog  was  sold  at  ^62;  an- 
other example  had  been  sold  on  26  June,  1962  for  £120.  A 
Staffordshire  figure  of  Jupiter,  which  last  appeared  in  a  sale  cata- 
logue along  with  two  other  items  on  20  June,  1940,  when  it 
realized  just  over  jCz,  now  fetched,  on  its  own,  £30.  A  pair  of 
porcellaneous  figures  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  formerly  in  the 
Arthur  Hurst  Collection  sold  on  20  June,  1940,  when  with  two 
other  items  it  only  realized  £5,  now  made  on  their  own  £50. 
Readers  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  it  took  a  bold  spirit  in 
1940  to  collect  at  all.  Picture  frames  are  in  themselves  worthy  of 
collectors'  attention  and  a  collection  representative  of  current 


prices  were  sold  at  Christie's  in  mid  January,  after  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  paintings  between  1600  to  1830  had  been  disposed 
of.  Giltwood  eighteenth-century  frames  with  corners  and  centres 
or  with  running  patterns  realized  prices  ranging  from  -£10  up  to 
-£44  each  with  the  minimum  size  being  21  in.  by  33  in.  A  gilt- 
wood  early  Venetian  frame,  28  in.  by  2ih  in.,  made  nearly  ^61 ; 
a  pair  of  giltwood  eighteenth-century  English  Carlo  Maratta 
frames,  27J  in.  by  23 §  in.,  made  £50.  ■» 

The  sale'of  English  and  Continental  furniture  at  Sotheby's  in 
mid  January,  was  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  long-lost 
writing  cabinet  of  elaborate  Gothic  design  by  the  architect, 
Norman  Shaw.  Shown  at  the  1862  exhibition,  it  has  fittingly  been 
acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  £500.  The 
highlight  of  this  sale,  which  contained  some  fine  rugs  and  car- 
pets, was  a  small  Tabriz  carpet,  only  12  ft.  8  in.  by  9  ft.  3  in., 
which  at  ^680  was  a  very  good  price.  Two  Venetian  black- 
amoors, nearly  5  ft.  tall,  made  £480  and  a  painted  fivefold 
screen  of  exotic  birds  changed  hands  at  £440. 

Several  large  parcels  of  drawings  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  to- 
wards the  end  of  January.  The  most  prized  was  a  sketchbook  by 
R.  P.  Bonington,  after  old  masters,  which  was  bought  for  £750. 
An  unrecorded  artist's  (S.  M.  Dawson)  picture  of  a  young  boy 
with  his  drum,  in  a  landscape  of  1798,  found  a  buyer  at  £200. 
Seven  paintings  by  Mark  Fisher,  R.A.  made  a  total  of  ^617;  a 
courtyard  scene  by  Serrure,  1862,  sold  for  £320;  a  view  of 
Windsor  Castle  by  A.  Vickers,  £280;  and  a  de  Blaas  figure 
study,  190 1,  realized  ^600.  Revival  of  interest  in  the  East 
Anglian  artist,  Edward  Ladell,  continues  with  £300  given  for 
one  of  his  still-life  subjects. 

Among  the  English  glass  offered  by  Sotheby's  on  29  January, 
the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  Victorian  Slag  Glass  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  fifteen  lots,  containing  seven  to  four- 
teen pieces  in  each  lot  made  the  surprising  total  of  £579.  Doubt- 
lessly, we  shall  now  see  more  of  this  type  of  glass  in  the  London 
salerooms.  A  very  rare  ale  glass  with  an  acorn  knop  was  bought 
for  £215.  Ale  glasses  with  acorn  knops  appeared  in  the  same 
rooms  in  November,  1955,  and  in  July,  1962,  when  they  fetched 
.£55  and  ^190,  respectively.  Another  notable  price  was  the 
-£230  paid  for  a  wine  glass  inscribed  'A  Health  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  1757'. 

The  condition,  as  much  as  its  rarity,  in  which  a  carpet  reaches 
the  auction  room  was  exemplified  at  a  Sotheby's  sale  in  February. 
A  large  and  rare  antique  Asia  Minor  'Holbein'  carpet  (18  ft.  1 1  in. 
by  8  ft.  10  in.)  found  a  buyer  at  ^880.  Another,  two  foot 
snorter  but  in  a  much  restored  condition,  was  sold  in  the  same 
rooms  on  9  November,  1962,  for  £52.  Another  Sotheby's  sale 
contained  some  notable  timepieces.  Outstanding  was  a  small 
bracket  clock  in  ebonized  case  by  Tompion  and  Banger,  .£1,800; 
and  an  early  eighteenth-century  Tompion  walnut  longcase  clock 
£1,400;  and  an  ebonized  repeater  bracket  clock  by  the  same 
maker,  also  made  £1,400. — Alan  Osborne. 
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Books  Reviewed 


THE  ART   OF   CARL   FABERGE:  By 

A.  Kenneth  Snowman.  Revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  1962  (London,  Fiber  &:  Fabcr.  £6  6s.) 

THE  debate  as  to  whether  the  work  of  Carl 
Faberge  and  his  various  assistants  is  art  in 
the  true  sense,  or  merely  fashionable  triviality, 
continues.  The  exalted  patronage  which  he 
received,  and  the  execrable  taste  in  which  so 
much  of  his  most  elaborate  and  intricate  work  is 
conceived  will  always  render  his  products  sus- 
pect to  connoisseurs  and  historians  of  jewellery 
and  goldsmiths'  work. 

None  of  these  considerations,  however,  need 
prevent  anyone  from  welcoming  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Snowman's  comprehensive  book 
which  covers  the  whole  subject  admirably  and 
provides  enough  information  (spiced  on  occa- 
sions with  philosophical  comment)  to  enable  its 
readers  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  perman- 
ent significance  of  these  prodigious  objects. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  second  over  the 
first  edition  is  the  increased  range  of  the  plates, 
and  particularly  of  those  in  colour.  Mr.  Snow- 
man's recent  visit  to  Russia  and  his  persuading  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  photograph,  or  re- 
photograph,  large  numbers  of  the  Faberge 
objects  in  the  Kremlin  is  richly  rewarded  by  the 
illustration  of  so  many  more  types  and  styles, 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  work  of  any  craftsman 
has  been  better  covered  in  reproduction,  and  the 
notes  to  the  plates  are  so  full  and  thorough  that 
they  make  these  virtually  independent  of  the 
text.  The  photographs  of  the  shop  and  work- 
shops both  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and 
of  the  family  itself,  provide  a  fascinating  back- 
ground for  the  objects  themselves. 

The  other  gain  over  the  previous  edition  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Snowman's  complete  catalogue 
and  illustration  of  fifty  out  of  the  total  of  fifty- 
seven  Imperial  Easter  eggs,  made  each  year  from 
1884  to  1916  for  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  to 
present  to  his  consort,  and,  later,  to  his  mother  as 
well.  Those  for  191 7  we  learn  were  ordered 
but  were  never  delivered  before  the  melancholy 
events  of  that  year.  These  eggs  represent  the 
core  of  Faberge's  work,  and  their  design  and 
execution  in  a  sense  are  his  greatest  achievement, 
even  though  they  do  include  such  nightmares  of 
bad  taste  as  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Egg  of  191 1, 
the  Romanov  Tercentenary  Egg  of  191 3  or  the 
two  Red  Cross  ('austerity')  eggs  of  191 5.  The 
steel  military  egg  of  1916  resting  on  four  minia- 
ture artillery  shells,  and  containing  a  framed 
enamel  miniature  of  the  Tsar  and  Tsarcvich  at  a 
staff  conference  at  the  front  is  obviously  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

Mr.  Snowman's  catalogue  is  precise,  scholarly 
and  tells  one  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know 
about  these  strange  gifts.  The  very  full  des- 
cription of  each  egg  brings  out  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  rare  stones  used,  combined 
and  worked  in  order  to  carry  out  the  designs 


which  were  often  due  to  Carl  Faberge  himself, 
and  he  certainly  devised  and  supervised  the  work 
at  every  stage.  Some  original  drawings  exist,  and 
Mr.  Snowman  illustrates  one  of  these,  for  an 
object  never  carried  out.  It  is  significantly  signed 
C.  Faberge,  191 7.  He  is  also  interesting  in  tracing 
so  far  as  is  possible,  the  history  of  jewelled  or 
enamelled  Easter  eggs  as  gifts  between  Royal 
personages.  He  shows  that  the  fashion  goes  back 
at  least  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  the 
inspiration  for  the  Russian  custom  seems  to  have 
come  through  the  Danish  connections  of  the  last 
Tsar's  mother,  the  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna. 

Apart  from  these  important  expansions,  Mr. 
Snowman's  text  remains  much  as  it  did  in  his 
first  edition,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  his  in- 
sistence on  the  importance  to  Faberge  of  his 
student  days  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  able  to 
study  so  closely,  and  with  such  profound  effects 
upon  his  style  and  technique,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  West  European  Schatzkamtnern: 
that  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  formerly  in  the 
Griincs  Gewolbe.  This  played  a  much  greater 
part  in  the  formation  of  his  ideas  than  contact 
with  France,  which  is  often  stressed,  in  view  of 
his  Huguenot  birth. — R.  A.  Cecil. 

CHINESE  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING:  By 

Sherman  E.  Lee.  (The  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art.  Distributed  by  Prentice-Hall  Inter- 
national Inc.  50s.) 

IN  assessing  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Sherman 
Lee  in  compressing  an  illustrated  account  of 
Chinese  landscape  painting  into  a  very  few- 
thousand  words  and  a  little  over  one-hundred 
plates  (however  well  chosen  the  words  and 
plates),  we  should  remember  first  that  'Land- 
scape is  the  great  subject  of  Chinese  painting', 
and  next,  that  it  covers  a  period  of  well  over  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  remarkably  large  number 
of  truly  great  artists.  To  gain  some  measure  of 
the  author's  task,  we  should  try  to  visualize  the 
problem  of  reducing  to  similar  proportions  the 
landscape  painting  of  Europe  (where,  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  was  secondary  in  import- 
ance to  figure  painting),  from,  say,  Giotto  to 
van  Gogh. 

In  China,  as  in  Europe,  there  was  a  continual 
unfolding  of  new  styles  and  techniques,  a 
fluctuation  from  epoch  to  epoch  between  the 
classical  and  the  non-conformist,  the  emergence 
of  theorists  who  by  their  writings  as  much  as  by 
their  paintings  influenced  the  trend  of  painting 
as  an  art.  To  the  western  eye,  this  evolution  is  less 
discernible  in  Chinese  painting  than  it  is  in  Euro- 
pean: but  that  is  simply  because  all  oriental  styles, 
being  immediately  distinguishable  from  western, 
are  accepted  superficially  as  'all  alike',  much  as 
we  think  of  all  Chinese  people  as  being  alike 
because  physiognomically  they  differ  from  us. 

Perhaps  the  great  virtue  of  Mr.  Lee's  book 
(which  first  appeared  in  1954  and  now  re- 


appears with  rather  more  apposite  illustration), 
is  that  the  very  compression  has  emphasised  the 
remarkable  variety  in  the  work  of  the  Chinese 
painters,  so  that  we  gain  an  impression  not  only 
of  the  individuality  of  the  painters  from  Wang 
Wei,  the  'father  of  landscape  painting  in  China' 
onwards,  but  also,  of  the  vast  distance  that 
separates,  say,  the  eighteenth-century  modernist 
Shih-t'ao,  the  master  of  what  might  be  called 
V album  intiine,  from  Li  Ch'cng,  whose  remote 
austerity  seems  further  away  than  even  a 
thousand  years. 

Rightly,  Mr.  Lee  points  out  in  a  short  but  pro- 
found introduction,  any  Chinese  painting  is  a 
different  thing  to  each  successive  generation,  and 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  us  to  know  just 
what  it  meant,  in  terms  of  aesthetic  enjoyment, 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  painted.  'But  now  it  is 
"our"  painting.  We  can  try  to  see  what  it  was; 
we  see  what  it  is.  Both  visions  are  valid,  and  both 
arc  taken  for  granted  here.' 

One  is  conscious  throughout  the  book  of  this 
bi-focal  approach.  Paintings  are  considered  in  the 
context  of  Chinese  painting,  but  their  appeal  to 
twentieth-century  western  eyes  is  also  assessed. 
There  are  telling  comparisons  of  Chinese  paint- 
ings with  photographs  of  Chinese  scenery,  and 
also  with  the  works  of  certain  western  artists 
something  in  whose  style  or  mood  is  compatible 
with  kindred  Chinese  works. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  a  full-scale  account  of 
the  theory,  practice  and  history  of  Chinese 
landscape  painting:  at  bottom,  it  is  a  series  of  re- 
productions of  fine  paintings  with  a  commen- 
tary by  an  enthusiast  who  is  also  a  scholar.  The 
pictures  reproduced  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  in  American  collections.  Nowhere,  out- 
side China,  Taiwan  and  Japan,  is  there  anything 
remotely  approaching  in  importance  the  collec- 
tions in  Boston,  Cleveland  and  Kansas  City. 
This  is  not  simply  the  outcome  of  the  greater 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  institutions: 
it  also  bears  witness  to  the  connoisseurship  and 
foresight  of  a  long  line  of  American  authorities, 
of  whom  Mr.  Sherman  Lee  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  today.  His  book  provides  exactly 
that  kind  of  intelligent  introduction,  written  on 
the  basis  of  a  well-disguised  scholarship,  which 
will  appeal — has  appealed  already  for  many 
years  now — to  all  those  lovers  of  painting  in  the 
west  who  are  prepared  to  venture  into  the  other 
hem  ispherc. — John  Hillier. 

EN  SAMLING  NORSK  GLASS:  By  Arn- 
stein  Berntsen.  (Oslo:  Gyldendal  norsk  forlag, 
1962.  50  pp.,  50  plates.  N.  Kr.  55.-) 

THE  greatest  collection  of  old  Norwegian  glass 
ever  to  be  formed  was  created  between  the  wars 
by  Mr.  Bredo  Berntsen,  an  Oslo  architect.  It 
was  dispersed  in  1938,  when  the  most  valuable 
pieces  were  acquired  by  the  greater  Oslo 
museums  and  a  handful  of  private  collectors.  In 
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PRENTICE-HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 

Distribute  in  the  British  Isles  the 
books  of  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co., 
in  Tokyo.  Recently  the  Tuttle 
company  completed  three  very 
important  photographic  reprints 
of  books  long  out  of  print.  These 
are  'Chinese  Pottery  of  the  Han 
Dynasty  (70s.)'  by  Berthold 
Laufer,  'The  Wares  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty  (£5)'  by  R.  L.  Hobson, 
and  'A  Concise  History  of  Budd- 
hist Art  in  Siam  (£4)'  by  Regi- 
nald le  May.  The  first  of  these 
will  be  available  in  February,  the 
other  two  in  June.  Other  new 
titles  from  Charles  E.  Tuttle  are 
available  as  follows : 

From  Castle  to  Teahouse — 
Japanese  Architecture  of  the 
Momoyama  Period  by  John 
F.  Kirbv.  300  plates.  25  figures. 
£5. 

The    Way    of    the    Brush — 

Painting  Techniques  of  China 
and  Japan  by  Fritz  Van  Briessen. 
334  pp.  lOf  by  7£.  Cloth  over 
boards.  12  six-colour  illustrations. 
272  black-and-white  illustrations. 
Boxed.  £6. 

The  Gods  of  Northern  Budd- 
hism by  Alice  Getty.  £7.  (A  re- 
print of  the  2nd  edition  of  1928.) 

Emaki:  Japanese  Picture  Scrolls 
by  Hideo  Okudaira.  241  pp.  10  by 
8£.  12  colour  plates,  2  black-and- 
white  plates,  104  illustrations. 
Boxed.  £1. 

The  Modern  Japanese  Print 

by  James  A.  Michener.  Limited 
edition  of  475  copies,  in  imperial 
folio  containing  ten  original  hand 
printed  prize-winning  works  by 
ten  of  Japan's  most  outstanding 
print  artists.  These  can  be 
framed  if  desired.  Handmade 
vellum  and  cedar  slip  case.  £60. 

Many  Golden  Ages:  Ruins, 
Temples  and  Monuments  of 
the  Orient  by  Frank  MacShane. 
263  pp.  8£  by  8L  113  illustrations, 
17  in  colour.  Boxed.  £4. 

Catalogues  giving  details  of 
published  and  forthcoming 
titles  are  available  on  re- 
quest. 

28  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 


1 93  2-3  3  Mr.  Bemtscn  had  all  his  glass  photo- 
graphed, and  these  pictures,  arranged  clearly  on 
50  plates,  form  the  nucleus  of  this  book.  Mr. 
Berntsen's  son  has  provided  captions  to  the  pic- 
tures with  dates  and  attributions  to  factories, 
which  on  the  whole  seem  reliable.  The  collec- 
tion numbers  more  than  600  pieces,  the  majority 
of  it  consisting  of  useful  glass,  like  flasks,  bottles, 
and  household  glass,  and  with  a  long  range  of 
eighteenth-century  wine  glasses,  many  of  them 
with  air  twist  or  enamel  twist  stems,  following 
English  fashions  very  closely.  It  also  com- 
prises a  few  highlights  of  luxurious  types  like  the 
fine  engraved  goblet  from  Hurdals  Verk  (plate 
XXIV)  and  the  elaborate  chandelier  and 
epergnc  (plates  I  and  II).  The  short  introduction 
gives  the  history  of  the  collection  as  well  as  the 
dates  of  the  main  factories  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  other  information  of  importance  to  collec- 
tors. The  book  is  nicely  produced,  and  though 
the  pictures  are  copied  from  plates  thirty  years 
old,  they  have  come  out  clearly  and  well  in 
reproduction.  The  price  is  modest  for  an  art 
book  todav. — Ada  Polak. 


VELAZQUEZ  f  By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson. 
Edited  by  Dcnys  Sutton  and  Theodore 
Crombie.  25  black  and  white  plates.  (London: 
G.  Bell  and  Sons  Ltd.,  21s.  net.) 

'HE  had  the  most  indefatigable,  feverish  mind  I 
have  ever  knowrn ;  he  had  acquired  a  smattering 
of  almost  every  knowledge  and  art;  and  he 
would  surprise  you  by  his  playing,  his  painting, 
his  writing,  his  criticism,  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  and  above  all,  by  a  sort  of  vague, 
disconnected  and  totally  inexplicable  erudition.' 
Thus  wrote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  about  his 
cousin,  the  painter  and  critic  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson 
(1847-1900).  In  a  less  grateful  mood  he  might 
have  added  that  the  man  was  highly  disorganised 
and  lazy.  He  was  also,  as  his  contemporaries  were 
well  aware,  a  brilliant  talker.  The  informality  of 
speech  coloured  his  style,  and  these  brilliant 
chapters  glide  through  the  mind  with  the  ease  of 
good  conversation,  making  their  points  forcibly 
but  without  effort  or  contrived  paper  arguments. 
In  serious  writing  on  art  this  is  a  rare  enough 
approach  now  that  the  footnote  has  become  an 
intellectual  status  symbol;  what  makes  Steven- 
son's book  on  Velazquez  even  more  unusual  is  a 
very  special  fusion  of  intuition  and  interest. 

Stevenson  trained  as  a  painter  in  the  studio  of 
Carolus-Duran,  the  portrait  painter.  His  taste, 
formed  in  the  1870's,  was  centred  on  Corot  and 
the  Barbizon  masters  and,  though  to  a  lesser 
extent,  on  the  Impressionists.  Velazquez  was  a 
natural  extension  of  his  sympathies  into  the 
historical  field.  His  experiences  as  a  practising 
painter  enabled  him  to  see,  with  acute  insight, 
how  and  why  Velazquez  achieved  a  whole  host 
of  pictorial  effects,  just  as  his  visual  inclinations 
led  him  to  defend  Velazquez's  impressionism  as 
an  artistic  philosophy  foreshadowing  and 
supporting  non-academic  developments  in  his 
own  time. 

Good  conversation  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
recapture,  and  Stevenson's  book  is  hard  to 
break  down  into  critically  digestible  chunks. 
He  was  sublimely  unconcerned  with  historical 


problems,  left  attributions  to  Justi  and  preferred 
to  concentrate  on  a  selection  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Prado.  His  chapters  bear  titles  like  His  modelling 
and  brushwork  or  Comparison  between  the  three 
stages  of  his  art,  but  as  each  spills  over  into  the 
others  and  as  all  are  threaded  with  discussions  on 
general  topics  (the  layman's  attitude  to  colour, 
for  example),  the  book  comes  to  resemble  a 
Velazquez  itself,  the  kind  of  painting  in  which 
'he  learnt  to  take  the  impression  of  a  whole  scene 
as  the  true  motif  of  a  picture'. 

Stevenson  saw  Velazquez  as  an  artist  who 
'sought  more  and  more  to  express  the  essential 
quality  of  his  own  sight',  the  'true  enchanter  of 
realism'  whose  'breadth  of  view'  enabled  him  to 
make  'composition,  modelling,  and  style,  the 
slave  of  his  impressions'.  This  is  a  dangerous 
attitude  to  take  towards  any  artist  before  1800 
and  all  too  easily  leads  to  those  familiar,  un- 
readable books  filled  with  yards  and  yards  of 
Elevated  Soul  and  complicated  syntax.  What 
saves  Stevenson ;  what  sets  him  apart  and  makes 
him  so  convincing,  i?  the  complete  lack  of  any 
kind  of  pretension.  His  book  is  unforced,  just 
and  deceptively  simple;  it  has  all  the  relaxed 
qualities  of  its  subject's  paintings.  Subject, 
syrhpathy,  style:  the  fusion  is  complete.  In 
Stevenson's  book,  first  published  in  1895  and 
now  reissued  in  an  admirably  annotated 
edition,  we  do  not  have  the  spectacle  of  an 
artist  hoisted  out  of  the  past  and  tortured  into  a 
confession  of  support  for  a  new  style,  but  the 
more  unusual  and  infinitely  more  rewarding 
sight  of  a  great  painter's  works  illuminated  by 
intuition  and  sympathy,  a  warm  and  supple 
image  undistorted  by  ingenuity,  temerity, 
tedium  or  inadequacies  of  style.  The  book  is,  in 
short,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. — Keith  Roberts. 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS:  By 

Albrecht  Hopf.  (London :  Thames  &  Hudson 
£6  6s.  net.) 

ACCORDING  to  the  publishers'  blurb  this 
expensive  volume  is  'an  excellent  introduc- 
tion and  guide  to  the  principal  types  of  carpet 
design  created  by  the  acknowledged  master 
carpet-makers  of  the  world'.  This  on  the  con- 
trary is  just  not  the  case.  The  book  is  beautifully 
produced  in  a  way  at  which  Messrs.  Thames  and 
Hudson  are  adepts,  and  the  sixty  coloured  plates 
are  admittedly  excellent.  But  the  layman  in 
search  of  knowledge  about  Near  Eastern  carpets 
will  leam  little  more  from  this  book  than  what 
he  knows  already. 

Mr.  Hopf 's  introduction  amounts  to  no  more 
than  750  words.  The  rest  of  the  text  consists  of 
captions  to  the  illustrations.  They  are  mostly 
descriptive  and  vouchsafe  the  minimum  histori- 
cal information.  The  carpets  chosen  come  from 
four  countries:  Anatolia,  Caucasia,  Persia  and 
Turkmen.  Seldom  is  more  than  one  carpet 
illustrated  from  a  district  within  each  of  these 
countries.  No  map  is  provided  and  no  glossary 
of  terms  used,  such  as  mihrdb,  gul,  Herati. 
Gherns,  which  the  reader  must  interpret  as  best 
he  may.  A  splendid  opportunity  of  imparting 
much-needed  information  on  an  interesting 
held  of  art  has  thus  been  largely  wasted. — 
James  Lees-Milne. 
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BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

by  Ru.iri  McLean 

THE  scries  of  paper-back,  reprints  of  books  on 
design  and  graphic  arts  now  being  published  by 
Hover  Publications  of  New  York,  and  by  Con- 
stables in  London,  deserves  attention.  The  policy 
is  to  make  available,  cheaply,  books  long  out  of 
print  but  still  used  by  designers  and  teachers. 
The  quality  of  the  reproduction,  by  photolitho- 
graphy, on  which  the  books  must  stand  or  fall,  is 
excellent.  Two  German  classics  of  the  history  of 
ornament  issued  in  this  way  are  Alexander 
Spcltz's  The  Styles  of  Ornament  (19s.)  and  Franz 
Meyer's  Handbook  o  f  Ornament  (18s.),  the  former 
(first  published  in  1904)  containing  six  hundred 
and  fifty-six  pages  with  four  hundred  full  page 
plates,  the  latter  (first  published  in  1888)  con- 
taining five  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages  with 
three  hundred  full  page  plates.  Speltz's  work  is 
arranged  historically  and  by  countries;  Meyer  by 
subject  (divided  into  'The  Elements  of  Hecora- 
tion',  'Ornament  applied  to  Features'  and  'Heco- 
ratcd  Objects').  Both  are  still  useful  works  of 
quick  reference. 

Another  work  so  republished  is  E.  S.  Lums- 
den's  The  Art  of  Etching  (20s.),  first  published  in 
1924,  one  of  the  finest  works  ever  written  on  the 
techniques  of  etching,  drypoint,  aquatint  and 
related  processes.  It  contains  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pages,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  reproductions  of  etchings  and  fifty-five 
illustrations  showing  processes. 

Another  Dover  publication  made  possible  by 
first-class  photolithography  is  Alexander  Nes- 
bitt's  Decorative  Alphabets  and  Initials  (Constable 
1 8s.),  a  new  work  (first  published  in  1959)  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  large 
plates  of  decorative  letters  and  alphabets  from 
the  eighth  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Hover's  programme  includes  the  reprinting  of 
works  of  literature,  such  as  Edwin  Zeydel's 
translation  of  Sebastian  Brant's  The  Ship  oj 
Fools  (Constable  16s.),  the  famous  satirical  poem 
originally  published  in  Basle  in  1494.  The  wood- 
cuts of  the  original  edition,  a  few  of  which  may 
have  been  designed  by  the  young  Albrecht 
Hiker,  are  all  reproduced. 

A  Travel  Book 

Venice,  the  Masque  of  Italy  (Elek  Books,  63s.)  is 
yet  another  lavishly  illustrated  book  about 
Venice,  but  its  text  is  by  Marcel  Brion  (trans- 
lated by  Neil  Mann),  and  its  illustrations  are 
mostly  photographs,  in  colour  and  black-and- 
white,  by  Edwin  Smith,  one  of  the  best  topo- 
graphical photographers  in  Europe.  Brion's  text 
is  a  serious  and  highly  readable  introduction  to 
the  history  of  Venice  and  her  art.  The  black- 
and-white  plates  are  reproduced  by  photo- 
gravure, which  in  some  plates  seem  over-dark. 
The  thirty-nine  colour  plates  are  printed  by 
offset-lithography,  which  tends  to  flatness.  Two 
colour  photographs  on  the  jacket,  of  a  cere- 
monial barge  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  a  Byzantine 
Ikon  from  the  Treasure  of  St.  Mark's,  are  not 
included  in  the  book,  which  is  a  pity,  because 
they  surpass,  in  quality  and  richness  of  reproduc- 
tion, all  the  other  colour  plates,  perhaps  because 
they  arc  printed  letterpress.  The  text  pages  arc 


Books  and  The 
Bclgrave  Library 

Readers,  especially  in  some  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world,  may  like  to  know  that 
any  book  reviewed  on  these  pages,  or 
shown  under  'Books  Received',  can  be 
ordered  by  post  from  The  Belgrave 
Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London, 
S.W.18. 


printed  letterpress:  the  whole  book,  pleasantly- 
designed,  has  been  printed  in  Italy  by  the  Istituto 
Geografico  He  Agostini.  It  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  contemporary  appreciation  and  en- 
joyment of  one  of  the  most  exciting  places  in 
the  world. 

Italic  Writing 

Students  and  devotees  of  italic  writing  will 
welcome  The  Italic  Hand  in  Tudor  Cambridge, 
Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society  Monograph 
NO.  5,  by  Alfred  Fairbank  and  Bruce  Hickins 
(obtainable  from  Bowes  &.  Bowes,  42  Great 
Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.i,  21s.)  which 
contains  much  learned  information  about  the 
University  in  Tudor  Cambridge,  the  develop- 
ment of  Italic  in  England  at  that  time,  a  most 
useful  bibliography  covering  the  whole  history 
of  Italic,  and  forty-one  half-tone  reproductions, 
previously  unpublished,  and  a  joy  to  study.  The 
book  is,  in  addition,  a  fine  specimen  of  printing 
by  Cambridge  University  Press. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Johannes  Cornelisz  Vermeyen:  By  E.  Pelinch. 
Published  by  the  author  (Zoeterwoudsesingel, 
11,  Leiden,  Holland).  Fl.  2.50. 

Sotheby's  Annual  Review:  218th  Season. 
October  1961-August  1962:  Introduction  by 
Frank  Davis.  London :  Sotheby  cV  Co.  (distri- 
buted by  A.  Zwemmer  Ltd.)  40s.  net. 


H!  m  Tiranti 

As  specialists  we  carry  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world 
on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
immediate  attention. 


72  Charlotte  Street  London  W.I 


Georges  Rouault:  By  Pierre  Courthion.  In- 
cluding a  catalogue  of  works  prepared  with 
the  collaboration  of  Isabellc  Rouault.  London: 
Thames  cV  Hudson.  £10  10s.  net. 

Antiques  for  the  Modern  Home:  By  Sheila 
Stuart.  London:  W.  cV:  R.  Chambers.  30s.  net. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Life:  By  Samuel  C.  Chew. 
London:  Yale  University  Press  (6A  Bedford 
Square,  W.C.i).  £5  15s.  U.S.A.  S15.00. 

The  British  Museum  Quarterly.  Vol.  XXV. 
Number  3-4:  London:  The  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  5s.  (5s.  6d.  post  free.) 

Dolls  of  the  World:  By  Gwen  White.  London : 
Mills  &:  Boon.  84s.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Vol.  62.  No.  3. 
December    1962:    Editor:    Philip  James, 

C.  B.E.  London:  The  Museums  Association 
(87  Charlotte  Street,  W.i).  10s. 

How  to  know  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs: 

By  Heinrich  Jacoby.  English  Edition  edited  by 
R.  J.  La  Fontaine.  London:  George  Allen  & 
Unwin.  25s.  net. 

Rudiments  of  Connoisseurship:  By  Bernard 
Bcrenson.  The  Sense  of  Quality:  By  Bernard 
Berenson.  Schocken:  Agents:  Bailey  Bros.  & 
Swinfen  Ltd.  (Hyde  House,  West  Central 
Street,  London,  W.C.i.)  17s.  each. 

Substance  and  Symbol  in  Chinese  Toggles. 
Chinese  Belt  Toggles  from  the  C.  F. 
Bieber  Collection:  Text  by  Schuyler 
Cammann.  Illustrated  with  photographs  by 
Hedda  Morrison  and  Laura  Gilpin.  Philadel- 
phia, 4,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.:  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press  (34-36  Walnut  Street). 
Si  5.00. 

The  British  Council  Annual  Report.  1961- 

62:  London:  The  British  Council  (65  Davies 
Street,  W.i).  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Gift  to  be  Simple.  Songs,  Dances  and 
Rituals  of  the  American  Shakers:  Edward 

D.  Andrews.  Si. 50.  Shaker  Furniture.  The 
Craftsmanship  of  an  American  Commun- 
al Sect:  By  Edward  D.  Andrews  and  Faith 
Andrews.  S2.00.  New  York:  Hover  Publica- 
tions Inc.  (180  Varick  Street.)  Publishers  in  the 
U.K.:  Constable  &  Co.,  London. 

L'Orfevrerie  du  XIXe  Siecle  en  Europe:  By 

Serge  Grandjean.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France  (108  Boulevard  Saint-Germain). 
NF.  28—. 

L'Epoque  Louis  XIV:  By  Roger-Armand 
Weigert.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  dc 
France.  NF.  18 — . 

Catalogue  of  colour  reproduction  of  paint- 
ings prior  to  i860:  Preface  by  H.  Gcrson. 
UNESCO  (Press  officer.  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Curzon  Street,  London,  W.i.  On  sale  at 
H.M.  Stationery  Office).  30s.  net. 

Australian  Painting  1788-1960:  By  Bernard 
Smith.  London:  Oxford  University  Press. 
84s.  net. 
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AM  HUH:  AN  SKCTION 


A  versatile  Victorian  designer:  his  designs  for  book  covers 


John  Leighton,  1822-1912 


SYBILLE  PANTAZZI,  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto 


THE  systematic  study  of  Knglish  publishers'  cloth  bindings 
was  begun  by  Michael  Sadleir  and  John  Carter  in  the  1930's, 
but  since  then,  in  spite  of  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Victorian  applied  arts,  these  bindings  have  received  scant  atten- 
tion. Thus  no  account  of  the  work  of  any  individual  designer  has 
appeared  so  far,1  nor  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  relate  the 
designs  of  the  cloth  bindings  of  the  period  1 845-1 880  to  the  theo- 
ries and  practices  of  Victorian  design  in  general. 

John  Leighton  (who  often  used  the  pseudonym  Luke  Limner) 
was,  even  for  a  Victorian  of  the  generation  of  Owen  Jones  and 
Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  an  exceptionally  active  and  versatile 
commercial  artist.  The  chronology  appended  here  gives  an  idea 
of  the  range  of  his  activities  and  shows  that  in  addition  to  bindings 
in  cloth  as  well  as  in  leather,  he  designed  illustrations,2  title-pages, 
covers  for  periodicals  and  part-issues,  book-plates,  bank-notes, 
playing  cards,  Christmas  cards  and  Valentines,  posters,  mosaics, 
ceramic  ware,  metal  shields,  monograms  and  medals.  He  was  also 
a  pioneer  photographer,  a  great  traveller,  a  collector  of  books  and 
prints,  and  an  author  and  lecturer.  Finally  he  was  an  inventor 
(stoves  and  rubber  stamps)  and,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  an  un- 
successful Liberal  Unionist  candidate  for  the  Borough  of  St. 
Pancras. 

The  quality  and  number  of  Leighton's  binding  designs,  and  the 
fact  that  his  covers  were  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  physical  aspect  of  a 
great  number  of  Victorian  classics,  as  well  as  part  of  the  decor  of 
many  Victorian  drawing-rooms,  have  prompted  this  illustrated 
survey  of  some  of  his  best  work  in  that  field.3 

John  Leighton  (1822-1912)4  was  the  son  ofjohn  Leighton  (1800- 
1883)  and  of  Sarah  Baynes  (1799-1877).  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  artist  James  Baynes  (1766-1837),  a  pupil  of 
Romney  and  a  friend  of  Turner,  Paul  Sandby  and  Thomas 
Girtin.  The  Leightons  had  seven  children,  of  which  John  was  the 
eldest.  One  of  his  brothers,  Henry  (1828-1882),  was  apprenticed 
to  the  Dalziels  and  engraved  many  of  John's  illustrations.  It  was 
in  the  name  of  Alfred  (1834-1875),  another  brother,  that  a  patent 
for  rubber  stamps  was  taken  out  in  1866.  To  the  memory  of  his 
sister  Emma  (1 825-1 867)  Leighton  dedicated  the  2nd  series  of  the 
Lyra  Germanica  (1868),  and  for  another  sister  Eleanor  Selina 
(1832-1897)  he  designed  a  book-plate.  The  whole  family,  in- 
cluding John  Leighton,  who  survived  them  all,  is  buried  in  a 
mausoleum  designed  by  Leighton  in  the  parish  church-yard  of 
Harrow-on-thc-Hill. 
On  his  father's  side  John  Leighton  was  a  descendant  of  the 


Leightons  of  Ulshaven,  Forfarshire,  of  whom  the  best  known  was 
Robert  Leighton  (1611-1684),  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.3  As  there 
has  been  some  confusion  about  the  various  members  of  the 
Leighton  family — who  played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
history  of  cloth  book-binding  in  England,  and  also  in  that  of 
publishing  and  colour-printing — a  brief  account  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  family  and  of  their  activities  is  given  here. 

The  first  Leighton  to  commence  business  as  a  book-binder  in 
London  was  Archibald  (1 742-1 799)  of  Glasgow.  In  1764  he 


2.  Ruins  of  Many  Lands,  2nd  edn.,  1850.  Green  fine  ribbed  silky  cloth.  Bound 
by  Josiah  Westley.  Author's  collection.  195  X  130  mm. 
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3.  Northcote's  Fables,  1857.  Crimson  fine  ripple-grain  cloth. 
Author's  collection.  185  x  120  mm. 


4.  Fairy  Footsteps,  1861.  Dark  violet  close  head-grain  cloth.  Bound  by  Burn. 
Author's  collection.  190  X  135  mm. 


established  himself  at  Cold  Bath  Square,  Clerkenwell.  His  eldest 
son,  by  a  second  marriage,  Archibald  II  (1 784-1 841),  created 
book-cloth  in  the  1820's,  and  the  first  embossed  cloth  (in  imita- 
tion of  morocco  leather)  was  manufactured  at  his  premises  in  the 
early  1830's.  He  was  also  mainly  responsible  for  the  process,  first 
used  in  1832,  of  blocking  gold  lettering  and  ornaments  directly 
on  cloth. 

Two  of  the  sons  of  the  first  marriage  of  Archibald  Leighton  I, 
George  and  John,  established  separate  book-binding  businesses, 
respectively  at  Vineyard  Gardens,  Clerkenwell,  and  at  40  Brewer 
Street,  Golden  Square.  John  I  (1776-1851)  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  article  and  his  business,  established  in  1798,  was 
known  for  some  time  as  Leighton  &  Sons.  The  lease  of  40 
Brewer  Street  was  taken  in  1817.  His  eldest  son,  John  II  (1800- 
1883),  the  father  of  our  designer,  carried  on  the  business  with  his 
brother  James  as  J.  &  J.  Leighton,  binders  and  publishers.  Among 
their  customers  were  Gladstone,  Carlyle,  Sir  William  Sterling 
Maxwell,  Frederick  Locker-Lampson,  Richard  Ford,  Monckton 
Milnes,  and  William  Morris,  for  whom  they  bound  the  Kelms- 
cott  Press  books.  J.  &  J.  Leighton  continued  at  the  same  address 
until  the  First  World  War  under  the  management  of  Walter 
James,  the  son  of  James,  who  developed  the  antiquarian  side  of 
the  book-selling  department. 

At  the  death  of  Archibald  II  in  1841,  his  son  Robert  succeeded 
him.  The  latter,  who  headed  the  business  from  1841  to  1888,  fre- 
quently employed  his  kinsman  John  Leighton  to  design  bindings 
for  his  firm,  which  in  1853  took  the  name  of  Leighton  Son  & 
Hodge.  It  is  still  active  today  under  the  name  of  Leighton-Straker 
Bookbinding  Co. 

In  the  firm  of  Leighton  Brothers,  colour  printers,  George  Car- 


gill  Leighton  (1826-1895),  a  cousin  of  our  John  Leighton,  was  the 
most  active  partner.  A  pupil  of  Baxter's,  he  was  married  to 
Faraday's  niece.  The  two  other  brothers  connected  with  this  firm 
were  Charles  Blair  (1823-1855)  and  Stephen.  In  1855  the  first 
coloured  supplement  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  was  done  by 
Leighton  Brothers,  and  in  1858  George  Cargill  Leighton  was 
appointed  printer  and  publisher  of  the  magazine.  Edmund  Blair 
Leighton  (1853-1922)  the  son  of  Charles  Blair  was  a  painter,  like 
his  father. 

Leighton  &  Taylor,  probably  another  family  connection,  prin- 
ted two  of  John  Leighton's  works:  London  Cries  and  Public  Edifices 
(1847)  and  Christmas  Conies  but  Once  a  Year  (1850).  Finally, 
Douglas  Leighton,  who  died  in  1948,  the  author  of  Modern 
Bookbinding,  a  survey  and  a  prospect  and  of  an  article  on  'Canvas 
and  book-cloth'6  was  also  a  member  of  this  remarkable  family. 

A  manuscript  note  of  Leighton's,  unfortunately  undated, 
states  that  he  made  'the  very  first  drawing  of  any  size  for  a 
binding  [publisher  and  cloth  is  understood]  when  a  full  gilt  back 
was  an  effort  for  the  press'  and  that  he  was  'the  first  to  employ 
black  (in  conjunction  with  gold)  now  so  much  in  use'.7 

The  earliest  binding  signed  'J.L.'  known  to  me  is  on  Eugene 
Sue's  Paula  Monti  (Chapman  &  Hall,  1845;  binder:  Josiah 
Westley).  The  earliest  illustrated  here  (see  No.  24)  is  Costello's 
Valley  of  the  Meuse  (Chapman  &  Hall,  1846)  which  has  a  plain 
border  design  in  blind  on  the  sides;  only  the  spine  is  blocked  in 
gold  with  stylized  plant  forms.  The  front  cover  of  Nicholas 
Michell's  Ruins  in  Many  Lands  (William  Tegg,  1850)  (No.  2)  has 
a  symbolic  design,  with  a  pyramid  flanked  by  Ionic  and  Egyptian 
columns,  a  Roman  eagle  and  an  Assyrian  winged  figure,  a  coiled 
serpent  enclosing  an  hour-glass,  and  finally  a  lyre  to  indicate  that 
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5.  Rogers'  Poems,  i860.  Scarlet  morocco  cloth.  Author's  collection.  205  X 
140  mm. 

the  work  is  a  poem.  These  separate  symbols,  surrounded  by  leafy 
branches,  are  disposed  in  a  rhomboid  shape.  In  each  corner  vine 
leaves  and  grapes  are  blocked  in  blind.  The  meticulous  and  deli- 
cate craftsmanship  of  Leighton  is  already  apparent  in  this  design. 
Northcote's  Fables  (G.  Routledge,  1857)  (No.  3)  is  another  exam- 
ple of  a  central  vignette  representing — in  this  case  whimsically — 
the  contents  of  the  book.  The  delicate  crispness  of  the  details  is 
remarkable.  Extremely  fine  detail  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  design 
for  Crowquill's  Fairy  Footsteps  (Henry  Lee,  1861)  (No.  4).  These 
covers  of  the  1850's  and  early  1860's  with  their  central  vignettes 
left  floating  in  space  are  among  Leighton's  most  successful  designs, 
and  are  not  overcrowded  with  ornament,  which  is  unusual  for 
the  industrial  art  of  this  period. 

The  next  group,  of  the  1860's,  shows  Leighton's  versatility. 
Rogers'  Poems  (Edward  Moxon  &  Co.,  i860)  (No.  5)  has  a  Celtic 
strapwork  border  and  a  decorated  vase  in  the  centre.  The  absence 
of  lettering  is  uncommon  for  this  period,  but  a  second  example  is 
also  illustrated:  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Tennyson  (Edward 
Moxon  &  Co.,  1865)  (No.  6)  which  is  also  one  of  the  rare  in- 
stances in  which  Leighton  uses  a  diaper  or  repeating  pattern,  in 
this  case  based  on  the  fleur  de  lys.  The  monogram  in  the  centre 
(which  reappears  on  the  title-page)  is  that  of  the  publisher  and 
was  probably  designed  by  Leighton.  The  signature  'L.L.'  (Luke 
Limner)  is  ingeniously  incorporated  in  the  word  'Tennyson'  on 
the  spine.  The  design  for  Bonar's  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope  (James 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  1867)  (No.  7)  combines  deeply  incised  grotesque 
ornaments  in  blind  with  gold  stars.  This  grotesque  or  'Cinque- 
cento'  ornament  (as  it  was  known  at  the  time)  is  infrequently 
used  by  Leighton,  but  was  characteristic  of  the  binding  designs  of 
his  contemporary  W.  H.  Rogers  and  also  appears  on  covers  by 


6.  Selections  from  Tennyson,  1865.  Red  morocco  cloth.  Author's  collection. 
170  X  130  mm. 


Robert  Dudley,  another  designer  of  the  period.  A  particularly 
successful  cover  is  that  on  Wordsworth's  Poems  for  the  Young 
(Alexander  Strahan,  1863)  (No.  8).  The  wide  border  of  daisies 
and  tulips  blocked  in  gold  separated  by  an  ogee  tracery  in  black 
on  red  honeycomb  cloth,  with  a  simple  and  childish  lettering, 
suits  the  book  perfectly  and  is  charming  in  itself. 

In  the  late  'Fifties  and  in  the  'Sixties,  concurrently  with  the 
smaller  volumes  described  above,  Leighton  was  also  designing 
covers  for  the  popular  gift  or  table  books.  These  were  large  square 
octavos,  heavy  and  ornate.  Leighton's  technical  competence 
stands  out  here  too,  although  one  might  prefer  the  style  of  his 
earlier  smaller  volumes.  An  early  one  and  smaller  in  size,  Falconer's 
Shipwreck  (Edinburgh,  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  1858)  (No.  9)  is 
full  of  delightful  details  (alternate  shells  and  heart-shaped  festoons 
of  rope  in  the  border,  dolphins  on  a  background  of  algae  in  the 
corners,  and  in  the  oval  centre,  a  mast  with  sail  and  pennant,  stars, 
a  chain  and  a  portrait  medallion),  not  to  mention  the  lettering, 
yet  without  giving  an  effect  of  over-ornatencss.  Another  sym- 
bolical-pictorial design  with  a  nautical  theme  is  Robinson  Crusoe 
(Routledge,  Warne  &  Routledge,  1864)  (No.  10)  which  has  a 
border  of  stylized  waves  and  the  crests  of  London,  York,  Hull  and 
Juan  Fernandez  in  the  four  corners. 

Eliza  Cook's  Poems  (Routledge,  Warne  &  Routledge,  1861) 
(No.  1 1)  combines  strap-work  and  ivy  leaves  (a  favourite  motif  of 
Leighton's)  with  a  central  gothic  trefoil.  The  design  for  The  New 
Forest  by  John  R.  Wise  (Smith  Elder  &  Co.,  1863)  (No.  12)  is 
based  on  the  Romanesque  mandorla  (or  vesica),  a  shape  which  often 
recurs  on  Leighton's  covers  and  which  he  uses  for  some  of  his  most 
elaborate  efforts.  Ivy  leaves  appear  here  again  with  some  very 
naturalistic  animals  and  birds,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  lacy  border. 
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7.  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  1867.  Bright  blue  sand-grain  cloth.  Author's 
collection.  205  X  140  mm. 


8.  Wordsworth's  Poems  for  the  Young,  1863.  Red  honeycomb  cloth.  Bound  by 
Burn.  Author's  collection.  195  x  150  mm. 


The  mandorla  and  quatrefoils  are  used  again  for  the  cover  of  A 
Round  of  Days  (Routledge,  1866)  (No.  13),  one  of  our  designer's 
most  brilliant  and  elaborate  polychrome  bindings,  which  has  gold 
blocking  over  inlays  of  red  and  blue  paper  on  green  cloth. 

The  back  covers  of  the  gift  books  are  identical  with  the  front 
ones.  Whereas  the  gold  blocking  is  lavished  on  the  front  only  for 
the  majority  of  the  smaller  volumes,  the  back  usually  repeats  the 
design,  or  only  part  of  it,  in  blind. 

Also  from  the  1860's  are  two  volumes  illustrated  by  Leighton: 
Lyra  Germanica  (2nd  series,  Longmans  Green,  Reader  &  Dyer. 
1868)  (No.  14)  and  The  Life  of  Man  (Longmans,  Green,  Reader  & 
Dyer,  1866)  (No.  15).  Both  have  an  inlaid  central  cloth  mandorla 
of  a  colour  different  to  the  rest  of  the  cover:  red  on  green  in  both 
cases.  An  angel  whose  wings  and  crown  form  a  lyre,  the  symbols 
of  the  four  Evangelists  and  other  religious  emblems  proclaim 
that  the  Lyra  Germanica  is  an  anthology  of  hymns.  On  the  cover 
of  The  Life  of  Man,  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  serpent,  the  Four  Ages 
of  Man  and  the  Four  Seasons,  ornamented  with  black  tracers-  and 
gold  blocking  show  Leighton's  emblematic  turn  of  mind.  Mono- 
grams by  John  Eliot  Hodgkin  (Longman  &  Co.,  1866)  (No.  16), 
an  unusual  volume  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  is  treated  in  a  heraldic 
way  reminding  us  that  Leighton  was  a  prolific  designer  of  book- 
plates and  had  designed  many  monograms  himself. 

The  dainty  cover  of  The  Bridal  Souvenir  (Griffith  and  Farran, 
n.d.)  (Plate  17)  is  appropriately  blocked  on  white  in  gold  and 
turquoise  green  with  interlaced  hearts,  roses  and  a  weddmg  ring  in 
a  circle  around  the  title.  Another  undated  cover,  on  The  Court 
Album  (David  Bogue)  (No.  18),  probably  of  the  late  1840's  or 
early  1850's,  is  interesting  because  it  resembles  a  drawing  by 


Philip  Otto  Runge  (1777-18 10). 8  The  influence  of  Menzel, 
Rethel  and  Richter  on  the  illustrators  of  the  1860's  is  well  known 
but  this  is  a  new  instance  of  a  possible  German  source  for  an 
English  design. 

Two  designs,  both  of  the  1850's,  are  outstanding:  Scott's 
Marmion  (A.  &  C.  Black,  1855)  (No.  19)  and  Longfellow's 
Poetical  Works  (David  Bogue,  1856)  (No.  20).  On  the  former, 
Leighton  used  his  favourite  mandorla  most  effectively,  flanking  it 
with  lances  and  pennants  in  incredibly  crisp  detail.  For  the  same 
edition  of  Scott,  'Author's  edition  illustrated',  there  is  an  equally 
handsome  cover  on  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (1854)  which  is 
appropriately  a  belated  version  of  the  Romantic  cathedral  bind- 
ing. Although  not  signed  it  is  almost  certainly  by  Leighton.  Long- 
fellow also  seems  to  have  inspired  Leighton,  for  the  covers  of 
Hyperion  (Bogue,  1853)  and  The  Golden  Legend  (Bogue,  1854)  are 
among  the  best  he  ever  designed. 

The  National  Bums  (William  Mackenzie  [1879-80])  (No.  21) 
has  an  unusual  and  successful  cover.  Within  a  wavy  gold  border 
are  blue-bells  in  blind  and  gold  stars  with  a  red  oval  medallion  of 
inlaid  cloth  in  the  centre  (representing  the  muse  of  poetry  holding 
a  lyre) ;  this  looks  like  a  locket,  while  the  stars  and  roundels,  bear- 
ing the  dates  of  the  poet's  birth  and  death,  resemble  brooches. 
This  edition,  in  4  volumes,  has  a  title-page  designed  by  Leighton 
and  engraved  by  his  brother  Henry. 

A  late  cover,  The  Alexandra  (James  Clarke;  James  Nisbet,  1869) 
(No.  22)  looks  forward  to  the  1870's  with  its  thin  and  'fancy' 
lettering  and  the  curves  of  the  black  line,  but  the  fairy  and  mono- 
gram are  typically  Leightonesque.  The  latest  illustrated  here: 
The  Age  We  Live  In  by  James  Taylor  (William  Mackenzie,  1884) 
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io.  Robinson  Crusoe,  1864.  Blue  cloth.  Bound  by  Leighton  Son  &  Hodge. 

232  x  165  mm. 


11.  Poems  by  Eliza  Cook,  1861.  Violet  blue  morocco  cloth.  Bound  by 
Edmonds  &  Remnants.  230  x  170  mm. 


(No.  23)  one  of  many  covers  designed  by  Leighton  for  this  elusive 
publisher,  is  the  only  design  to  show  the  influence  of  Japanese 
asymmetry.  The  symbolism  is  characteristic  and  includes  one  of 
Leighton's  familiar  motifs,  the  winged  hour-glass,  but  the  colour 
(drab  olive-green,  ochre,  black  with  gold)  and  design  are  already 
of  a  less  attractive  period. 

Eclectic,  antiquarian  with  an  emblematic  bent,  in  turn  senti- 
mental, earnest  and  jolly,  Leighton's  bindings  are  characteristic  of 
his  period.  At  the  same  time,  he  evolved  a  style  of  his  own  which 
at  its  best  is  recognisable  by  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  its  detail 
and  by  its  individual  and  endearing  combination  of  every  variety 
of  Victorian  ornament. 

NOTHING  places  in  so  striking  a  point  of  view  the 
superior  taste,  judgement,  and  resources  of  London  trades- 
men over  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  than  the  extensive  sub- 
stitution which  they  have  recently  made  of  embossed  silk  and 
calicoes  for  leather  in  the  binding  of  books.  The  silk  or  calico 
may  be  dyed  of  any  shade  which  use  or  fancy  may  require,  im- 
pressed with  gold  or  silver  foil  and  variegated  by  ornaments  in 
relief,  copied  from  the  most  beautiful  productions  in  nature. 
This  new  style  of  binding  is  distinguished  not  more  for  its  dura- 
bility, elegance,  and  variety,  than  for  the  economy  and  dispatch 
which  ushers  the  offspring  of  intellect  into  the  world.'9 

Compared  to  this  lyrical  panegyric,  Leighton's  own  comments 
on  the  new  bindings  seem  somewhat  reserved.  In  a  paper  read  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1859,  he  says:  'As  to  clothing,  I  think  that  I 
may  say  for  book  jackets  "there  is  nothing  like  leather"  though 


both  vellum  and  calico  are  useful  agents,  and  especially  the  latter, 
which,  by  the  co-operation  of  London  bookbinders  and  publi- 
shers, has  reached  such  a  great  pitch  of  excellence,  particularly 
that  known  as  "cloth  boarding"  .  .  .  Leather  seems  the  material 
par  excellence  for  covering  a  book,  as  in  no  other  material  can  so 
perfect  a  joint,  or  hinge,  be  made  .  . . 

'Of  all  the  fabrics  that  have  ever  been  used  in  bookbinding, 
"cloth"  has  created  the  greatest  revolution,  and  calico  has  been 
made  to  appear  every  material  save  what  it  is — Morocco,  Russia, 
moire  antique,  silk,  marble  paper,  etc. ;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  and  durable  material — a  good  substitute  for  paper,  and 
the  modern  publisher's  best  friend.  Thus  many  books  in  exquisite 
taste,  more  particularly  on  account  of  their  impressed  designs, 
take  a  prominent  place  upon  the  drawing-room  table  and  the 
library  shelves,  to  remain  many  years  in  their  birthday  suits, 
which  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  been  worn  out  in  as 
many  months.'10 

And  thirty  years  later,  taking  part  in  a  discussion  on  'The 
Principles  of  Design  applied  to  Bookbinding',  Leighton  reminisc- 
ed: 'With  regard  to  the  publishers'  cloth  work,  and  the  marvelous 
strides  it  took,  growing  from  a  mere  lettering  patch  to  an  ornate 
coverture,  more  or  less  appropriate,  all  was  due  to  art.  In  the  dark 
ages  of  "extra"  binding,  workmen  did,  now  and  then,  good 
things  by  tradition,  and  perpetuated  admirable  design  in  an 
ancient  way,  but  when  a  new  material  came  upon  them  it  found 
them  at  a  loss  as  original  artists.  Pugin  had  begun  to  demonstrate 
our  ignorance  of  construction,  and  Owen  Jones  our  defective 
colouring,  but  it  was  left  to  the  great  exhibitions  of  185 1  and  1862 
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12.  The  New  Forest,  1863.  Red  sand-grain  cloth.  Bound  by  Leighton  Son  &  13.  A  Round  of  Days,  1866.  Green  cloth  with  red  and  blue  paper  inlays. 
Hodge.  245  x  180  mm.  263  x  200  mm. 


14.  Lyra  Germanica,  1868.  Green  morocco  cloth  with  crimson  cloth  inlay. 
Bound  by  Edmonds  &  Remnants.  235  x  170  mm. 


15.  The  Life  of  Man,  1866.  Fine  green  sand-grain  cloth  with  old  rose  cloth 
inlay.  Bound  by  Edmonds  &  Remnants.  Author's  collection.  285     225  mm. 
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16.  Monograms,  1866.  Dark  green  coarse  sand-grain  cloth  blocked  in  red. 
Collection  Robert  F.  Metzdorf.  Princeton  University  Library.  134  x  117 
mm. 


17.  The  Bridal  Souvenir,  1857.  White  morocco  cloth  blocked  in  turquoise 
and  gold.  225  X  175  mm. 


18.  The  Court  Album,  1850's.  Bright  green  sand-grain  cloth.  Bound  by  19.  Marmion,  1855.  Crimson  cloth.  Bound  by  Leighton  Son  &  Hodge. 
Leighton  Son  &  Hodge.  Author's  collection.  296  X  225  mm.  212  x  138  mm. 
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20.  Longfellow's  Poetical  Works,  1856.  Blue  ripple  cloth.  Bound  by  Leighton  21.  The  National  Burns,  1879-80.  Dark  green  morocco  cloth  with  crimson 
Son  &  Hodge.  206  x  135  mm.  paper  inlays.  Author's  collection.  255  X  200  mm. 


22.  The  Alexandra,  1869.  Royal  blue  sand-grain  cloth  with  black  blocking. 
Author's  collection.  215      170  mm. 


23.  The  Age  We  Live  In,  1884.  Olive  green  cloth  with  ochre  and  black 
blocking.  Author's  collection.  270      185  mm. 
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24.  Spines,  1846-1881  (in  date  order).  Author's  collection. 


to  open  our  eyes  and  teach  us  Oriental  art.  At  the  advent  of  the 
Victorian  era  we  had  no  artists  with  special  training  for  cloth 
ornamentation,  hence  book  decoration  advanced  but  slowly, 
artists  having  been  accustomed  to  work  with  pen  and  pencil  upon 
white  paper,  instead  of  chalk  or  gold  upon  black  ...  In  about 
1839,  one  of  the  Royal  Academicians  furnished  an  elaborate 
picture  to  be  cut  in  brass  for  the  side  of  a  book,  in  which  all  the 
whites  came  out  black,  and  the  lights  dark,  a  thing  that  may  be 
seen  even  to  this  day  . . . 

'The  publisher  pays  a  good  sum  and  should  see  that  he  gets 
good  design,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  conscientiously  worked 
out,  and  made  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  his  own  and  of  his  artist's 
opinion,  that  is  to  say,  if  these  tear-away  times  will  permit  it.'11 

A  number  of  important  points  connected  with  Leighton's  book- 
covers  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  limited  range  of  this  article, 
namely  their  relation  to  contemporary  theories  in  design  and  to 
the  other  decorative  arts  of  the  period,  their  influence  on,  and 
their  role  in,  the  development  of  the  new  practice  of  using  the 
cover  as  an  indication  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  Of  the  first 
point  it  can  only  be  said  here  that  Leighton  was  emphatically  on 
the  side  of  the  advocates  (Pugin,  Richard  Redgrave,  Owen  Jones 
and  others)  of  the  flat  and  conventional  treatment  of  natural  forms 
in  applied  design.  Of  the  second,  that  book  illustration,  architec- 
ture, metal-work  and  jewellery  affected  both  his  covers  and  those 
of  the  other  designers.  An  early  echo  of  Leighton's  influence  is 
found  in  an  American  Manual  of  Book  Binding  (1856)  by  James  B. 
Nicholson12  who  reproduces  one  of  the  designs  from  the  first 
edition  of  the  Suggestions  in  Design.  Some  thirty  years  later,  H.  B. 
Wheatley  referred  to  Leighton's  bindings  of  Mrs.  Jameson's 
Legends  of  the  Madonna  and  of  the  same  author's  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  as  'among  the  most  charming  and  appropriate 
cloth  covers'  he  knew. 


The  extraordinary  number  of  Leighton's  commissions  for 
book-covers  testify  to  his  popularity  both  with  the  publishers  and 
with  the  public,  for  as  one  newspaper  wrote  of  him  in  1869,  'Of 
designs  and  decorative  works  .  .  .  Mr.  Leighton  has  executed  a 
vast  number,  which  in  some  form  or  other,  find  a  home  in  every 
household,  from  the  palace  to  the  peasant's  cottage'.13 


NOTES 

1  Apart  from  an  article  by  the  present  writer:  'Four  Designers  of  English  Pub- 
lishers' Bindings,  1850-1880,  and  Their  Signatures',  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America,  vol.  55,  2nd  Quarter,  1961. 

2  The  best  assessment  of  Leighton's  work,  with  particular  reference  to  his  illustra- 
tions, is  in  Basil  Gray,  The  English  Print  (A.  &  C.  Black,  1937).  His  designs  for 
bindings  are  mentioned  in  John  Carter,  Publishers'  Cloth  (Constable,  1935). 

3  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  the  books  mentioned  were  published  in  London.  All 
the  bindings  are  cloth,  blocked  in  gold  and  blind  and  signed  'JL'  or  'L\  Lack  of 
binder's  name  indicates  that  the  volume  seen  had  no  binder's  ticket. 

4  A  complete  list  of  the  sources  will  be  given  in  the  monograph  on  Leighton  which 
is  in  preparation.  The  main  sources  used  here  are:  an  unpublished  memoir  on  John 
Leighton  by  John  Johnson,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Harry  Carter  of 
the  University  Press,  Oxford ;  H.  W.  Da  vies,  'Notes  on  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Leigh- 
ton', The  Library  World,  January  &  February,  1932;  Leighton's  Courier,  Nos.  1  &  4 
(1938),  No.  5  (1939);  The  Times,  September  18,  1912  (Obit.),  and  other  newspapers 
of  the  period;  Men  of  the  Time:  a  Dictionary  of  Contemporaries,  10th  ed.,  1879. 

5  John  Leighton  designed  a  book-plate  for  the  Biblioteca  Leightoniana  founded  by 
his  ancestor  at  Dumblane,  and  devoted  an  article  to  this  library  in  The  Book-Plate 
Annual,  1895. 

6  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1935,  and  The  Library,  5th  series,  111(1948). 
'  Quoted  in  John  Johnson's  memoir  of  John  Leighton  (see  above,  note  4). 

8  'Der  Morgen',  reproduced  in  G.  Pauli,  Die  Kunst  des  Klassizismus  und  der 
Romantik,  Berlin,  1925  (Propylaen  Kunstgeschichte,  vol.  XIV),  p.  372. 

9  Ure's  Dictionary,  i860,  vol.  I,  p.  376  (Bookbinding). 

10  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  February  23,  1859. 

11  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  February  24,  1888. 

12  Philadelphia,  Henry  Carey  Baird,  1856. 

13  Illustrated  Midland  Neivs. 


Plate  I  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Helmut  Gemsheint.  Plates  II-VIII,  XV,  XVIII,  XXI-XX1V 
are  after  photographs  by  Hans  Geerling,  Toronto;  the  rest  after  photographs  by  Cecilia  Gray,  London. 
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JOHN  LEIGHTON: 
CHRONOLOGY 

Born  September  1  s  at  6  Dufour's  Place,  Broad  Street,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  James,  Westminster. 

[830*3    At  Wellington  House  Academy,  247  Hampstcad  Road,  London. 

1 843  Studies  with  Henry  Howard,  R.A.  (1769-1 847)  and  in  the  studio  of 
Thomas  Scddon  (1821-1856). 

1844  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  &  the  Third  Crusade  presented  in  competition 
for  an  Art  Union  prize.  A  large  cartoon,  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  & 
Crusaders  in  sight  of  Jerusalem  submitted  to  the  Westminster  Hall 
competition.  Publishes  first  series  of  outline  drawings:  Talent  will 
make  its  u>ay().  Lendrum).  The  original  drawings  are  in  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

1 845  May  Day  1517,  cartoon  for  an  Art  Union  competition.  Illustrations 
for  Cowper's  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin  (].  Cundall,  Old  Bond 
Street).  Sixpence  all  the  way:  a  sentimental  flowery  journey,  a  series  of 
72  small  pictures  in  'horticultural  style'  (unpublished?).  Alphabet 
of  Quadrupeds,  printed  by  C.  B.  Leighton  (1846-9?). 

1 847  London  out  of  Town  or  the  Adventures  of  the  Browns  by  the  Sea-Side 
(David  Bogue).  Contrasts  and  Conceits  for  Contemplation  (Acker- 
mann),  'first  on  stone'.  The  Ancient  story  of  the  Old  Dame  and  her 
Pig,  a  legend  of  obstinacy  (David  Bogue).  London  Cries  and  Public 
Edifices  (Grant  Griffith). 

1848  Alphabet  of  Drollery  (Ackermaim) ;  the  original  drawings  are  in  the 
Philip  Hofer  collection,  Harvard  University.  Our  Tom  Cat  and  his 
Nine  Lives  (Ackermann).  Money:  How  Old  Brown  Made  It.  (Acker- 
mann).  Comic  Art  Manufactures  (first  printed  by  Leighton  Brothers, 
then  by  Vincent  Brooks,  and  by  David  Bogue),  a  satire  of  Henry 
Cole's  art  manufactures.  Coloured  Valentines  of  the  comic  type 
(14  are  in  the  John  Johnson  collection,  University  Press,  Oxford). 
Is  granted  a  medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

1 849  Earliest  book-plates  listed  in  H.  W.  Fincham :  Artists  &  Engravers  of 
British  &  American  Book-Plates. 

1 850  With  Thomas  Seddon,  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt  and  others  founded 
the  first  drawing  and  modelling  School  for  artisans:  the  North 
London  School  of  Drawing.  The  president  was  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  headmaster,  Cave  Thomas.  Christmas  Comes  but  Once  a  Year 
(William  Tegg).  The  original  drawings  are  in  the  Philip  Hofer 
collection,  Harvard  University. 

1 85 1  Elected  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Exhibits  at  the  Great 
Exhibition:  designs  for  bindings  in  cloth  and  leather;  the  Shake- 
speare Shield  ('a  design  for  basso-rilievo,  illuminated  and  mounted 
as  a  table-top');  Commemorative  Shield  of  the  Great  Exhibition; 
specimens  of  trade  marks,  monograms,  designs  for  medals;  stained 
glass;  the  arms  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Assisted  Owen  Jones  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  section,  for  which  he  received  a  service 
medal,  as  well  as  a  first-class  medal  for  his  exhibits. 

The  Rejected  Contributions  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  All  Nations 
(Ackermann),  an  illustrated  brochure  satirising  the  conceits  and 
extravagancies  of  the  Exhibition. 

1852  Suggestions  in  Design  for  the  use  of  Artists  and  Art  Workmen  (David 
Bogue).  Appeared  in  parts  from  February,  1852,  as  a  volume  in 
1853.  Reprinted  1855,  1878.  Enlarged  edition  with  'descriptive  and 
historical  letterpress  by  James  K.  Colling'  (Blackie,  1880).  American 
ed.  1881. 

1853  Founder  member  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London. 

1854  Exhibits  designs  for  stained  glass  windows  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

1855  Elected  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  among  his  proposers 
were  Henry  Shaw,  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt  and  S.  C.  Hall.  First- 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Invents  application  of  colour  to 
the  edges  of  the  Post  Office  Directory. 

1856  Exhibits  'luminous  fireplace'  at  the  Society  of  Arts  (Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  Inventions).  Moves  to  12  Ormonde  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 
where  he  lived  until  a  few  months  before  his  death .  Designs  banknotes 
for  Bradbury  &  Evans.  Royal  Picture  Alphabet  (Ward  &  Lock). 

1858  Travels  to  France.  Codifies  Copyright  Laws  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

1859  'The  Library,  Books  &  Binding'  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
February  23.  Attends  Macaulay's  funeral.  Another  trip  to  France. 

1860  Illustrates  Jacob  Cats  and  Robert  Farlie,  Moral  Emblems  (Longman, 
Green  &  Roberts).  2nd  ed.  1862,  3rd  ed.  1865. 


1861  Travels  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany.  Illustrates  Lyra  Germanica, 
1st  Series.  In  this  volume  photography  was  used  for  the  first  time 
for  the  transfer  of  works  of  art  to  wood  blocks,  i.e.  for  Thomas 
Bolton's  engravings  after  two  bas-reliefs  by  Flaxman. 

1862  Albert  Memorial  Tazza  in  ceramic  ware  commissioned  by  the  Art 
Union  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  (an 
example  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum).  Becomes  Life 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  guarantor  of  the  1862  Exhibi- 
tion {£250),  where  he  exhibits:  The  Queen's  Bible  (morocco 
binding)  and  other  specimens  of  designs  for  book-bindings; 
illustrations  for  The  Life  of  Man;  tiles  and  diapers;  design  for  a 
library  window;  seal  for  the  Royal  Drawing  College.  Receives 
prize  medal  and  one  for  services  as  superintendent  to  the  Arts  Design 
Committee  at  the  Exhibition.  Designs  Christmas  cards  for  Goodall 
&  Son. 

1863  Japanese  Art,  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institution,  May  1,  and  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  July  24.  Fifty  copies  were  privately  printed. 
Attends  the  wedding  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Denmark.  Illustrations  for  an  anonymous  'Popular  Epithalamium 
on  the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  (Good  Words,  1863,  pp. 
104-5),  and  for  Book  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  1862-3,  to 
which  he  also  contributes  photographs.  Design  for  a  proposed 
National  Monument  to  Shakespeare  on  Primrose  Hill  (in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries). 

1864  Travels  to  Belgium  and  France. 
Shakespeare  playing  cards  for  Goodall  &  Son. 

1865  Buys  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  from  J.  H.  Parker  for  £20. 

1866  Sells  Gentleman  s  Magazine  to  Bradbury,  Evans.  His  article  on 
book-plates  appears  in  the  June  1  issue.  The  Life  of  Man  symbolised 
by  the  Months  of  the  Year  (Longmans,  Green,  Reader  &  Dyer). 
Travels  to  Italy  in  connection  with  the  choice  of  illustrations  for 
T.  H.  Dyer's  Ruins  of  Pompeii  (Bell  &  Daldy,  1867). 

1868  Designs  the  cover  and  title  page  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine;  his 
illustrated  article  on  Court  Costume  appears  in  the  June  issue. 
Lyra  Germanica,  2nd  series. 

1869  Designs  the  cover  and  title  page  of  The  Graphic.  'To  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  upon  the  condition  and  future  of  its  library  ' 
Illustrates  R.  H.  Baynes,  Autumn  Memories  and  other  verses  (Houston 
&  Wright).  Leighton  family  monument  designed  by  Leighton 
erected  in  parish  churchyard  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

1870  Madre  Natura  versus  the  Moloch  of  Fashion  (Bradbury,  Evans).  Plan 
for  dividing  London  into  hexagonal  superficial  miles,  'London 
Indexed'  in  The  Graphic,  February  12.  Published  as  Tubular 
Transit,  the  need  and  the  remedy  (Crown  Press,  1902). 

1 871  Paris  under  the  Commune  (Bradbury,  Evans),  written  and  illustrated 
by  Leighton  who  was  in  Paris  and  had  his  studio  blown  up  by  the 
Communards. 

1873     Voyage  to  Russia  (Caucasia  and  Georgia). 

1876     First-class  medal  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

1880  Proposal  for  a  Postal  Ballot  in  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  January 
20.  Printed  for  presentation,  1888. 

1885  Liberal  Unionist  candidate  for  North  St.  Pancras,  the  first  of  3 
unsuccessful  attempts,  the  last  was  in  1891.  Attends  the  funeral  of 
Victor  Hugo  in  Paris. 

1 891  Chairman  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society;  designs  cover  for  their  Journal. 

1892  Attends  the  conference  of  the  Library  Association  of  Great  Britain 
in  Paris,  and  reports  on  the  collection  of  book-plates  at  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.  Present  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society,  London. 

1893  Designs  book-plate  as  wedding  present  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Princess  Mary  of  Tcck. 

1895  Edits  and  writes  The  Book-Plate  Annual  and  Armorial  Year-Book 
(to  1897). 

1895  The  Unification  of  London:  the  need  and  the  remedy  (Elliot  Stock). 

1 896  Notes  on  Books  and  Bindings:  Rules  to  suspend  in  the  Library.  Reprinted 
from  The  Book-Plate  Annual,  1 895,  with  additions  from  Notes  & 
Queries,  1849. 

1903     Works  on  mosaics  for  the  family  mausoleum  at  Harrow. 

1912     September  1 5,  dies  on  his  90th  birthday,  at  32  Pinner  Road,  Harrow. 
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Goya  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

AN  impressive  portrait  of  Arthur  Wellesley 
(1769-1852),  First  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
Francisco  Goya,  has  been  put  on  permanent  loan 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  by 
Mrs.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen.  The  painting 
was  purchased  in  Spain  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Havemeyer  who  were  travelling  there  with  the 
American  painter  Mary  Cassatt.  Herself  a 
brilliantly  gifted  artist  and  an  ardent  follower  of 
the  French  Impressionists,  Miss  Cassatt  not  only 
did  much  to  bring  recognition  of  the  contempor- 
ary art  of  her  time  in  America  but  also,  as  in  this 
instance,  gave  help  in  the  formation  of  great  art 
collections. 

In  her  memoirs,  recently  printed  privately, 
Louisine  V.  Havemeyer  has  recounted  the  story 
of  her  journey  to  Spain  with  her  husband  and 
Mary  Cassatt,  which  culminated  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Goya  portrait.  She  writes :  'There  is 
an  interesting  little  history  to  the  Portrait  of 
Wellington,  as  there  is  to  most  of  the  Spanish 
pictures  we  bought.  It  seems  the  Spanish  Duke  of 
Montalava  was  a  great  friend  of  Wellington's 
and  it  was  he  who  asked  Goya  to  paint  the  por- 
trait for  him.  When  it  was  nearly  finished, 
Wellington  became  dissatisfied  with  it  and 
insisted  that  it  did  not  resemble  him  and  that 
Goya  must  change  his  face.  He  counted  without 
his  host ;  Goya  was  first,  second,  and  for  all  time 
a  painter,  and  cared  nothing  for  Wellington,  nor 
Waterloo,  nor  anything  else  but  his  art,  and  he 
hotly  replied  that  he  would  not  change  a  brush 
stroke  on  the  portrait.  Words  ran  high  and 
weapons  were  drawn,  but  fortunately  the  two 
great  men  were  separated  before  they  could 
do  greater  harm  than  to  express  their  opinion 
of  each  other:  Goya  would  neither  change 
the  portrait  nor  allow  Wellington  any  longer 
to  pose  for  him.  He  walked  indignantly  off 
with  it,  threw  a  cloak  about  a  model  and 
finished  it  in  his  studio'.  The  portrait  has  been 
described  here  as  that  of  'a  cold  and  contemptu- 
ous Englishman',  but,  as  the  story  proves,  it  was 
quite  possible  for  the  icy  metal  of  the  Iron  Duke 
to  become  incandescent  by  contact  with  the  fiery 
temper  of  the  Brand  of  Andalusia. 

The  portrait  now  in  Washington  was  probably 
painted  the  same  year  (18 12)  as  the  small  version 
that  was  stolen  from  the  National  Gallery  in 
London  on  21st  August,  1961,  and  which  has  yet 
to  be  recovered.  It  may  be  recalled  that  this  latter 
work  was  bought  by  the  British  nation  to  prevent 
its  leaving  England,  subsequent  to  its  purchase  by 
an  American  at  an  auction  at  Sotheby's  on  14th 
June,  1 961.  This  disappointment  has  now  been 
compensated  for  on  this  side  by  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  daughter  of  the 
noted  collectors  who  acquired  the  larger  'Wash- 
ington' version  under  the  guidance  of  Mary 


Cassatt.  It  now  remains  only  to  wish  for  the  safe 
return  to  the  London  gallery  of  the  missing 
portrait,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Cezanne  'double'  portrait  of  the  St.  Louis  museum 
(as  described  in  the  February  report) 

The  Washington  portrait  is  inscribed,  lower 
left,  'A.  W.  Terror  Gallorum'.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  Wellington  found  cause  to 
complain  with  the  characterization — at  least  of 
the  face,  and  that  was  the  only  ground  of  his 
complaint  since  the  costume  was  not  done  until 


after  the  incident  recounted  by  Mrs.  Havemeyer. 
More  reasonably,  he  might  have  objected  to 
being  shown  in  a  garb  suggestive  of  a  Spanish 
dandy  rather  than  of  a  great  military  hero.  At  the 
opening  of  his  dark  blue  cloak  may  be  seen 
nevertheless,  a  sliver  of  the  red  ribbon  of  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  him  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  (where 
Wellington  won  a  decisive  victory  over 
Napoleon's  forces  under  Marmont,  Duke  of 
Ragusa). 
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'Drawing!  from  Chatsworth' 

1  IK  I  the  princely  banquet  that  in  truth  it  is,  the 
splendid  group  oi  'Drawings  from  Chatsworth' 
now  touring  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  is  as  un- 
exceptionable in  regard  to  quality  as  to  abun- 
dance of  the  tare:  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
examples  chosen  from  the  best  out  of  the  total  of 
more  than  three  thousand  that  constitute  the 
world-renovi  tied  graphic  collection  of  the  Dukes 
of  1  >evonshire.  Yet,  and  this  is  in  fact,  paradoxi- 
cally both  its  limitation  and  its  chief  merit,  this 
'American'  group  is  held  within  certain  bounds. 
It  eschews  universality;  it  admits  of  frontiers. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  Chatsworth  collection 
in  its  entirety.  There  are  notable  omissions: 
among  the  Italians,  Michelangelo  comes  first  to 
mind,  but  also  Botticelli,  Fra  Angelico,  etc.; 
most  flagrant  of  course  is  the  total  omission  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Schools.  But,  as  a  whole, 
w  e  are  provided  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 


Renaissance,  from  its  parting  of  the  ways  with 
Gothic  to  the  dual  forking  out  into  Mannerism 
and  Baroque — the  one  a  sterile  cul-de-sac,  the 
other  a  proliferating  growth  that,  like  an  over- 
luxuriant  weedy  vine  was  destined  to  choke 
out  some  weaker  and  worthier  rivals  before 
succumbing  to  a  combination  of  'natural 
rauses'. 

But  the  bias  of  the  collection  is  easily  under- 
standable if  one  recalls  its  pre-eminently  personal 
character.  Not  only  was  the  2nd  Duke,  William 
Cavendish,  largely  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  the  collection ;  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the 
noble  lord  had  evidenced  a  keen  interest  in  art 
long  before  succeeding  his  father,  and  had 
personally  effected  the  purchase  of  the  Lely  and 
Lankrink  collections  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  most  notable  purchase  however 
was  that  of  the  collection  of  Nicolaes  Flinck, 
son  of  Rembrandt's  pupil,  Govaert  Flinck,  in 
1723.  That  same  year  was  signal  also  for  the 


acquisition,  in  competition  with  no  one  less  than 
the  Sun  King  himself,  of  the  Liber  Veritatis  of 
Claude;  but  this  treasure,  as  well  as  Van  Dyck's 
equally  precious  first  Italian  sketch-book  of  1621, 
has  now  passed  to  the  British  Museum  as  a  part 
settlement  of  the  death  duties  levied  on  the  estate 
of  the  10th  Duke. 

These  details  have  become  familiar  to  all,  as 
well  as  the  matrimonial  twist  of  fate  by  means  of 
which  the  brilliant  series  of  designs  for  Court 
Masques  by  Inigo  Jones  passed  from  Burlington 
into  Devonshire  possession  (this  also  included 
reversal  of  ownership  of  the  portrait  of  Inigo 
Jones  by  Van  Dyck,  that  had  gone  out  of  Chats- 
worth as  a  gift  of  the  3rd  Duke  to  the  3rd  Earl  of 
Burlington).  Statistics  of  this  sort  may  seem 
tedious  and  meaningless;  yet  in  this  instance  as 
in  few  others  they  acquire  special  significance. 
This  is  primarily  one  man's  collection,  and  the 
man  to  an  unusual  degree  a  representative  of 
his  class,  his  nation  and  his  epoch.  This  was  the 
era,  or  not  too  far  from  it,  which  Lytton  Strachey 
has  so  justly  characterized  as  'that  whole  strange 
age  in  which  religion,  debauchery,  intellect, 
faction,  wit  and  brutality  seethed  and  bubbled 
together  in  such  an  extraordinary  olla  podrida'. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore  that  the 
entire  show,  in  a  symbolical  as  well  as  in  an 
actual  sense,  should  come  to  be  dominated  by  the 
sumptuous  personality  of  Rubens.  The  great 
Flemish  master's  kingly  blend  of  elegant  mag- 
nificence and  robust  earthiness,  effortlessly  puts 
into  the  shade  the  brilliant,  but  by  comparison 
palpably  shallow,  accomplishments  of  the 
second  class  men. 

Raphael's  golden  Olympian  grace,  Da  Vinci's 
other-worldly  charm,  the  passionate  integrity  of 
Rembrandt — these  of  course  can  hold  their  own 
unflinchingly  next  to  Rubens'  final  statements. 
Very  little  else  does.  And  it  is  no  small  measure  of 
praise  for  Guido  Rem  and  Van  Dyck  to  include 
them  in  the  former  company:  the  first  on  the 
merits  of  a  sensitive  and  powerful  Study  of  a 
Woman  s  Head  (p. 278)  and  the  other  because  in 
two  small  but  exquisite  landscapes  he  stands 
revealed,  beyond  his  matchless  craftsmanship,  as 
an  earnest  and  poetic  observer  of  nature. 

But  oven  these,  Rubens  overtowers  with  ease. 
His  drawing  of  A  Tree  trunk  and  Brambles  is  a 
marvel  of  precision  and  free-flowing  lyricism — 
Nature's  own  perfection — next  to  which  Diircr's 
famed  botanical  studies  appear  just  that,  stiff  and 
contrived.  Again,  his  rendering  of  a  hay  wain  in 
A  Man  Threshing  (No.  100)  has  transmuted  the 
homely  vehicle  into  a  visual  pattern  of  such 
beauty  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  (from 
Mr.  A.  E.  Popham's  scholarly  notes)  that  the 
master,  no  doubt  well  pleased  with  it,  repeated 
this  theme  in  no  less  than  three  major  composi- 
tions. But  the  apex,  the  nec  plus  ultra  is  achieved 
in  the  superlative  Two  Franciscan  Friars.  Simply, 
no  one  drew  like  this  before,  and  no  one  has 
since.  Realism  and  lyrical  interpretation  are 
conjoined  here  so  that  both  eye  and  mind  are  fed 
to  ecstatic  satiety.  Tout  le  reste  est  silence. 

It  remains  for  us  but  to  bow,  deeply  and 
respectfully;  and  even  the  model  for  this,  has 
been  wittily  supplied  in  the  last  illustration  to  the 
catalogue  (No.  114),  Sir  Peter  Lely's  courtly 
A  Knight  Bowing.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 


Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Two  Franciscan  Friars,  black  and  white  chalk  with  some  red  chalk  on 
the  faces,  22  x  I5|  in.  Trustees  of  the  Chatsworth  Settlement.  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington. 
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J.  R.  Lambdin.  President  John  Tyler,  signed  and  dated,  oil  on  canvas,  36  x 
26  in.  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Heckel,  New  York. 


few  drawings  added  to  the  collection  since  the 
eighteenth  century.) 

Circulated  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution — 
and  the  eighth  major  exhibition  of  this  kind  to 
their  credit— the  Chatsworth  group  went  on 
display  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington 
last  winter  and  was  seen  subsequently  at  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York.  The 
balance  of  the  itinerary  includes  in  1963  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada 
(Ottawa),  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco's  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Unique  Presidential  Portrait 

AFTER  almost  a  century  of  near-oblivion,  the 
one  and  only  portrait  of  the  tenth  president  of 
the  United  States  painted  during  his  term  of 
office  has  now  come  to  light.  This  is  the  official 
likeness  of  President  John  Tyler  that  was  com- 
missioned from  the  artist  J.  R.  Lambdin  by 
Congress,  and  an  indication  on  the  reverse  of  the 
canvas  furnishes  us  with  unusually  complete 
information  on  that  subject.  The  inscription 
reads,  in  full:  'Portrait  of  John  Tyler.  President 
of  the  U.S.  Painted  by  J.  R.  Lambdin,  Philadel- 
phia, 1 84 1  The  original  head  finished  in  Wash- 
ington City,  June  22,  1841'  (Tyler  had  been 
Vice-President,  and  rose  to  the  presidency  on  the 
• 


death  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison, 
4th  April,  1 841,  one  month  after  the  inaugura- 
tion). 

Understandably,  the  busy  new  President 
would  not  be  able  to  grant  the  artist  anything 
more  than  the  essential  minimum  of  time,  and 
the  background  and  accessories  would  have  to  be 
finished  in  Lambdin's  Philadelphia  studio  later 
on — though,  as  the  dating  proves,  still  within 
this  same  year  1841.  The  artist  therefore  had 
satisfactorily  performed  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
but  unaccountably  Congress  was  badly  remiss  in 
fulfilling  its  obligations.  For  whatever  reason, 
the  appropriation  for  funds  to  pay  the  artist  was 
not  approved  until  1859.  One  year  previous  to 
this,  Lambdin,  having  run  out  of  patience,  had 
consented  to  part  with  the  Tyler  portrait  to 
W.  P.  Wilstach,  a  wealthy  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant and  collector.  There  was  no  recourse 
therefore  when  the  fee  was  finally  forthcoming 
but  to  order  a  second  likeness  of  the  now  ex- 
President.  The  commission  for  this  was  entrust- 
ed— not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the 
long-suffering  Lambdin — but  to  another  artist, 
George  P.  A.  Healy,  whose  portrayal  of  Tyler 
now  hangs  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Lambdin's  portrait  of  President  Tyler  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia 
collector  until  his  death,  when,  by  instructions 
in  his  will,  it  was  turned  over  with  the  rest  of  the 


collection  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Wilstach  paintings  were  on  view  at  'Memorial 
Hall'  in  the  'city  of  brotherly  love'  until  1954. 
At  this  time,  by  official  decision,  the  collection 
was  disposed  of— the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  taking  its  pick,  and  the  balance  going 
under  the  hammer  at  public  auction. 

Hung  very  high  and  in  a  poorly  lighted 
position,  the  Tyler  portrait  did  not  attract  as 
much  attention  as  it  deserved  both  as  a  repre- 
sentative example  of  contemporary  American 
art  and  as  an  historical  rarity.  Furthermore,  an 
error  in  the  catalogue  listing,  where  it  appeared 
as  a  portrait  of  'John  Tyler,  1851'  robbed  the 
important  work  of  its  chief  interest  as  the  one 
record  from  life  of  President  Tyler  in  office. 
This  unique  Presidential  portrait  still  in  its 
original  frame  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  Heckel,  of  New  York. 

An  interesting  aside  on  the  character  of  the 
aristocratic  and  controversial  Virginian  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  President  Tyler  always 
stoutly  maintained  a  claim  to  direct  relationship 
with  the  famous  'Wat  Tyler',  of  rebel  fame. 
Tyler  himself  in  later  days  was  fated  to  support 
secession  from  the  Union,  to  become  a  mainstay 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  therefore  a 
rebel  in  his  own  right.  As  early  as  1813,  however, 
when  still  a  faithful  son  of  the  Union,  he  had 
raised  a  company  for  the  defence  of  Richmond 
against  the  British. 

The  'Arenberg'  Lamentation 
presented  to  Detroit 

IN  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  'Flanders  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century — Art  and  Civilization' 
held  at  the  Detroit  Institute  in  i960,  Dr.  E.  P. 
Richardson,  then  director  of  that  institution  (now 
of  the  Du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum)  had 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  'only 
sculpture  and  metalwork,  of  the  great  arts  of  the 
fifteenth-century  Netherlands,  are  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  few  important  examples'. 
Fittingly  therefore,  and  with  something  like 
poetic  justice,  this  lack  was  to  be  remedied  in  no 
inconsequential  measure  during  the  director- 
ship of  Doctor  Richardson — one  of  America's 
acknowledged  experts  in  Early  Flemish  art — 
with  the  presentation  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Art  by  Mrs.  Edsel  B.  Ford  of  The  Lamentation 
Over  the  Body  of  the  Dead  Christ,  after  a  design  by 
Roger  van  der  Weyden — a  fifteenth-century 
Flemish  carving  of  exceptional  size,  beauty  and 
importance. 

Mile  Nicole  Verhaegen,  of  the  Centre 
National  dc  Recherches  'Primitifs  Flamands', 
Brussels,  visited  Detroit  last  year  to  study  the 
sculpture,  and  her  initial  assessment  appeared  in 
the  1962  Summer  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  Mile  Verhaegen 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Lamentation, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Dukes  of 
Arenberg  in  Belgium,  was  evidently  intended 
as  the  principal  section  of  an  altarpiece,  because 
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of  the  choice  of  subject — centring  the  dead 
bod}  of  C  In  ist,  the  'corpus  Christi',  it  carries 
oucharistic  implications  and  is  therefore  perfectly 
suited  to  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  One  might 
add  to  this  that  whenever  the  cross  does  not  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  composition  (as  in  this 
instance,  at  least  in  its  present  state)  it  would 
tower  independently  above  the  altar. 

Hut  in  view  of  the  fact — pointed  out  by  Mile 
Verhaegcn — that  there  does  appear  to  have  been 
■  reduction  made,  at  some  ancient  date,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  composition  (resulting  in 
abnormal  shortening  of  the  legs  of  Christ 
between  the  knees  and  the  pelvis,  as  well  perhaps 
as  in  the  unsatisfactory  awkwardness  of  the  right 
hand  of  Nicodemus)  it  does  not  seem  unlikely 
that  the  cross  may  also  have  been  removed,  for 
whatever  reason,  at  the  same  time. 

The  van  der  Weyden  drawing  in  the  Louvre 
on  which  the  carving  is  obviously  based,  includes 
in  addition  two  figures  standing  behind  Mary 
Magdalen — but  also,  a  far  more  significant 
detail,  'Adam's  skull'  in  the  foreground,  clearly 
identifying  the  site  as  Golgotha.  One  may 
venture  the  suggestion  therefore  that  the 
Arcnberg  Lamentation  Over  the  Dead  Body  of 
Cfirist  may  have  been  originally  a  more  orthodox 
'Lamentation  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross'. 


The  temptation  is  almost  irresistible  to  ques- 
tion, whether  Roger  van  der  Weyden  himself 
might  not  have  been  the  sculptor  as  well  as  the 
designer.  In  this  connection,  Mile  Verhaegcn 
states  the  position  very  fairly  and  impartially: 
'.  .  .  had  van  der  Weyden  also  been  a  sculptor 
this  is  the  type  of  work  he  would  have  carved. 
But  there  exist  no  sources,  cither  in  the  archives, 
or  in  the  literary  tradition,  which  would  allow 
one  to  think  that  van  der  Weyden  might  have 
worked  in  sculpture.  We  do  know  that  he 
collaborated  closely,  several  times,  with  certain 
sculptors,  either  to  polychrome  their  works,  or 
to  furnish  them  with  designs.  Might  we  have 
here  the  work  of  one  of  them,  perhaps  that  of 
Jan  van  Evere,  for  whom  van  der  Weyden  had 
already  polychromed  some  carvings  as  early  as 
1439?  At  that  time  the  painter  had  been  paid 
more  than  the  sculptor,  and  similar  accounts  may 
be  found  for  other  artists.  One  can  see  in  this  an 
indication  that  van  der  Weyden  was  considered 
as  the  artist  most  responsible  for  the  work;  that 
is  to  say,  he  furnished  the  composition,  in  the 
shape  of  a  drawn  model,  supervised  its  execution 
and  finished  it  in  rich  colors'. 

There  is  indeed  about  the  Arenberg  (now 
Detroit)  Lamentation  a  certain  slight  coldness  and 
rigidity  that  would  seem  to  betray  such  a  pooling 


of  talents — where  the  balance  must  always  be 
precarious,  but  how  much  more  evidently  so 
when  we  have  on  one  side  a  genius  and  on  the 
other  nothing  more  than  a  skilled  practitioner:  a 
craftsman  rather  than  a  true  artist.  With  all  due 
respect  for  the  very  beautiful  work  now  per- 
manently in  Detroit,  it  does  not  nevertheless  seem 
to  achieve  the  same  height  of  greatness  as 
sculpture  as  do  van  der  Weyden's  undoubted 
masterpieces  of  painting.  We  would  expect  more 
than  this  from  his  tremendous  personality,  had 
he  chosen  to  take  malJct  and  chisel  in  hand;  we 
would  expect  him  in  fact  precisely  not  to  repro- 
duce his  pictorial  work  with  that  too  exact 
fidelity.  It  is  the  very  faithfulness  of  the  'transla- 
tion' that  suggests  the  good  and  competent,  but 
necessarily  uninspired  copyist.  The  graphic 
element  is  here  paramount. 

Dr.  Erwin  Panofsky,  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  in  his  work  'Early 
Netherlandish  Painting'  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Louvre  drawing  referred  to  by 
Mile  Vcrhaegen  and  a  related  drawing  of 
Christ  carrying  the  Cross  (in  a  Leipzig  private 
collection)  tend  to  indicate  'the  possibility  that 
this  composition  .  .  .  was  sketched  by  Roger  for 
the  benefit  of  a  sculptor'. 

By  whatever  hand,  the  Lamentation  echoes 


Lamentation  over  the  Body  of  Christ.  Flemish  (Brussels)  carving,  third  quarter  fifteenth  century.  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 
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i  :  .  great  fidelity  the  tormented  grace  of  van 
u-.r  Wey den's  most  touching  creation,  and  the 
pathetic  expressiveness  of  the  faces  is  also  truly 
his  own.  The  treatment  of  the  hands  however — 
that  infallible  touchstone,  the  checkmate  of  any 
but  the  very  highest  talents — is  frankly  disap- 
pointing. We  are  far  here  from  the  exquisite 
plastic  refinement  of  van  der  Weydcn's  match- 
less renderings:  long-fingered,  narrow-palmed, 
as  unlike  ordinary  human  hands  as  possible; 
while  still  retaining  material  semblance — 
heavenly  rather  than  earthly — seeming  to  hold 
some  ineffable  'sacra  conversazione'  by  means  ot 
a  mysterious  sign  language  contrived  by  seraphic 
love  and  archangelic  wisdom,  for  the  intimation 
of  that  which  mere  human  words  must  always 
fail  lamentably. 


Cloutage:  A  New  Art  Form 

WE  are  all  familiar  with  collage,  and  now  a  recent 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  American  artist 
Conrad  Marca-Relli,  at  the  Kootz  Gallery  (New 
York)  suggests  that  a  new  expression  may  be 
needed  to  characterize  these  startling  abstract 
compositions — laden  with  subtle  and  complex 
meanings  in  spite  of  their  apparent  simplicity — 
where  forms  cut  out  of  rigid  sheets  of  vinyl 
plastic  are  both  closely  outlined  and  securely 
fastened  to  the  background  by  means  of  ordinary 
nails,  flat  and  or  round-headed. 

The  union  of  the  ornamental  and  functional 
elements  in  the  use  of  nails  by  the  artist  in  this 
instance  is  highly  significant.  Like  so  much  ot 


modem  art,  it  transcends  mere  aesthetic  values 
to  attempt  what  might  be  termed  a  metaphysical 
visual  idiom.  Marca-Relli,  long  an  outstanding 
practitioner  of  collage,  nevertheless  has  always 
looked  beyond  the  medium  itself.  He  has  never 
been  interested  in  the  "shock  element",  in  the 
objet  trouve  for  its  own  sake.  If  we  recall  also  his 
long-standing  interest  in  the  study  of  architec- 
tural space,  the  results  finally  achieved  in  this 
display  of  his  latest  works  fall  harmoniously  into 
place.  The  superficial  paradox  is  done  away 
with,  and  we  wonder  no  more  that  a  master  of 
collage  should  have  gone  beyond  this  art.  form 
into  something  so  new,  so  revolutionary,  that 
we  may  well  be  permitted  on  this  occasion  to 
coin  a  new  expression,  one  that  came  spontane- 
ously to  mind  upon  viewing :  cloutage. 

Marca-Relli's  goal  is  not  destruction  but  con- 
struction, not  isolation  but  union.  The  'pieces' 
that  he  has  brought  together  have,  willy-nilly 
and  against  every  possible  son  of  obstacle, 
achieved  an  artistic  and  spiritual  unity.  This 
makes  for  a  very  subtle  and  poignant  appeal, 
while  again  we  have  here  an  instance  of*  the  fact 
that  the  original  technique,  the  inimitable  'style" 
in  all  of  the  arts  must  come  about  inevitably, 
whenever  truly  'and  desperately  needed  to 
express  the  original  thought.  In  no  other  way 
can  it  possibly  be  achieved — and  it  was  Marca- 
Relli's  search  for  complete  identity,  for  ideal 
purity,  for  the  dramatic  expression  of  the  meet- 
ing of  forms,  that  led  him  to  the  creation  of 
cloutage'.  We  cannot  forget  of  course  that  this 
new  art  was  erected  on  a  far  deeper  and  more 
serious  base  than  a  mere  variant  of  a  now 


classic  technique.  Nevertheless,  the  higher  mean- 
ings of  this  variant  should  not  be  overlooked.  It 
is  no  mere  accident  that  Marca-Relli's  sharp- 
edged  forms  should  be  affixed  to  their  back- 
ground by  the  implacable,  the  almost  sacra- 
mental nails  in  place  of  the  fluid  adhesiveness  of 
some  mucilaginous  medium.  Let  alone  the 
artistic  value,  closely  allied  to  sculpture,  surely 
the  psychological  and  spiritual  message  is  clear. 
Marca-Relli  is  putting  out  a  very  high  and  noble 
claim  indeed  for  a  latter-day  humanism.  He  is 
telling  us  of  our  individual  loneliness  and  in- 
dependence, but  also  of  our  union  and  inter- 
dependence. His  art  is  a  paean  to  our  efforts, 
painful,  slow,  but  surely  not  entirely  futile, 
tor  ultimate  comprehension.  This  is  no  easy- 
going and  facile  art,  but  we  overlook  it  at 
our  own  peril,  for  we  may  have  here  the  'blue- 
prints' of  a  future  to  which  the  alternative  may 
be  chaos. 

H.  Harvard  Arnason,  Vice  President  for  Art 
Administration  of  The  Solomon  R.  Guggen- 
heim Foundation,  is  The  author  of  the  recent 
book  on  Marca-Relli  (published  early  this  year 
by  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.)  and  has  commented 
additionally  on  this  most  recent  phase  of  the 
imaginative  artist:  '  .  .  .  The  collage  shapes  are 
here  nailed  to  the  wooden  support  in  large 
regular  forms  to  create  structures  which  have 
the  tremendous  actuality  of  riveted  boiler  plates. 
.  .  .  space  is  held  in  the  tension  of  a  classical 
facade.  Now  a  new  world  of  man-made  mach- 
ines, boats,  planes,  and  missiles  takes  the  place  of 
the  manikin-figure  as  the  symbol  of  contem- 
porary man'. 


(Above)  Guido  Reni.  Study  of  a  Woman's  Head,  red  chalk,  11$  X  8{£  in. 
Trustees  of  the  Chatsworth  Settlement.  Sational  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington. 

(Right)  Conrad  Marca-Relli.  Projec t  F,  1962,  72  60  in.  Kootz  Gallery, 
Sew  York. 
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A  Claude  Lorrain  masterpiece  at  the 
Hallsborough  Gallery 


AN  UNUSUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  A  SINGLE  PAINTING 


ONLY  an  outstanding  masterpiece  could 
merit  an  exhibition  all  to  itself.  London's 
Hallsborough  Gallery  have  fully  justified  their 
decision  to  exhibit,  as  they  did  in  last  month,  a 
single  work:  their  great  Claude  Lorrain  paint- 
ing, a  I  'tew  of  Carthage  with  Dido,  Aeneas  and 
their  Suite  leafing  for  the  Hunt,  which  they  ex- 
hibited with  an  interesting  complementary  dis- 
play of  photographic  material  related  to  their 
picture. 

It  was  painted  in  1676  when  Claude  was  76 
years  old  and  at  the  peak  of  his  imaginative 
powers.  During  the  last  decade  of  his  life  he 
worked  very  slowly  and  produced  less  than 
twenty  paintings.  But  his  finest  works  are  un- 
doubtedly from  this  period.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  his  very  last  picture  executed  before  his 
death  in  1682,  Ascanius  shooting  the  Stag  of 
Sylvia,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  is  the  pen- 
dant of  the  painting  in  the  Hallsborough  ex- 
hibition. 

At  this  period  Claude  turns  from  his  previous 
biblical  themes  to  classical  subjects,  and  the 
atmosphere  becomes  serene  rather  than  severe. 
He  passionately  steeps  himself  in  the  Virgilian 


epic  but  is  not  content  to  be  an  illustrator  of  in- 
cidents. He  is  a  master  of  the  poetic  mood,  and 
reality  and  the  imaginary  are  mysteriously  inter- 
twined. The  figures  are  not  added  as  an  after- 
thought, they  are  part  of  the  story  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  landscape.  Even 
the  movements  of  the  trees  and  foliage  harmon- 
ize with  the  figures. 

In  his  last  decade  the  poetic  mood  invades  the 
canvas.  The  spirit  of  each  painting  derives  from 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  poem.  There  is  a 
subtle  symbolism  not  only  in  the  landscape  or 
the  architecture,  but  even  in  the  colours  used  in 
the  figures.  Power  and  love  are  red,  splendour  is 
yellow  and  purity  is  white.  Aeneas  when  hunting 
appears  in  orange ;  when  in  love  with  Dido,  in 
yellow  and  red. 

The  Hallsborough  'View  of  Carthage  with 
Dido  and  Aeneas'  is  suffused  with  the  warmth  of 
love  as  well  as  of  the  glorious  early  sun  as  they  set 
out  for  the  hunt.  Yet  there  is  also  a  sense  of  sadness 
that  presages  the  death  of  Dido.  Its  pendant  pic- 
ture, the  silvery  green  Ascanius  shooting  the  Stag  of 
Sylvia  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  is  instinct 
with  foreboding  of  the  disaster  that  followed  the 


incident  it  depicts.  In  'Dido  and  Aeneas'  there  is  a 
supreme  serenity  in  the  atmosphere,  a  stillness  in 
the  air  and  a  poetic  mood  surrounds  the  elong- 
ated figures  who  have  a  dignity  and  elusiveness 
all  of  their  own.  These  strange  figures  are 
characteristic  of  Claude's  large  canvases  of  his 
mature  period.  They  have  a  haunting  dignity 
and  seem  to  impart  a  presence  without  possessing 
corporality. 

The  Hallsborough  Gallery  have  wisely  chosen 
to  display  photographs  not  only  of  the  Ash- 
molean Museum  pendant  picture  but  of  the  two 
preliminary  drawings  leading  up  to  the  present 
painting:  one  in  Detroit  and  another  more 
finished  drawing  in  the  Musee  Bonnat,  Bayonne. 
They  also  showed  a  photograph  of  the  exquisite 
drawing  in  the  British  Museum:  (No.  186  in  the 
Liber  Veritatis),  an  exact  record  of  the  present 
painting.  This  was  altogether  a  novel  presenta- 
tion of  a  great  work  painted  for  a  princely 
patron,  which  has  always  remained  in  private 
collections  and  which,  apart  from  the  few  years 
when  it  was  on  loan  to  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  has  never  been  publicly  shown  in 
London,  centre  of  the  world's  art  market. 


Below.  The  Hallsborough  Gallery's  View  of  Carthage  with  Dido,  Aeneas  and  their  Suite  leaving  for  the  Hunt,  canvas,  47^  x  58f  inches  (120  X  149  ■  5  cm.). 
Right,  above.  The  Detroit  Museum's  preliminary  drawing,  in  pencil,  pen,  wash,  heightened  on  blue  paper.  Right,  below.  Drawing  on  white  paper,  height- 
ened, from  Liber  Veritatis  186  in  the  British  Museum. 
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An  exceptionally  fine  quality  early  Sheraton 
cy  linder  writing  desk  in  thuya  wood.  Circa  1785. 

Length  33  inches 
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